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PREFACE. 


The  main  object  of  the  present  work  has  been  to  collect  and 
to  arrange  in  a  systematic  form,  the  materials  which  exist  for  a 
Geographical  Description  of  the  American  Continent.  Within 
the  present  century,  and  even  within  the  last  ten  years,  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  New  World, 
particidarly  by  the  surveys  and  expeditions  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Government,  and  also  by  the  labours  of  enter- 
prising travellers  of  this  and  other  countries.  But  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  there  is  at  present  no  work  in  the  English 
language,  which  can  claim  the  merit  even  of  attempting  to 
combine  these  scattered  materials,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a 
form  approaching  to  scientific  exactness.  It  is  not  intended  to 
say  that  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  present  work,  but 
it  has  been  attempted.  He  who  first  undertakes  to  bring  into 
form  the  scattered  elements  of  any  subject,  can  only  accomplish 
his  task  imperfectly  j  but  the  attempt  has  its  value,  if  it  is  based 
on  a  right  principle.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  any  branch  of 
knowledge  can  be  improved.  The  whole  matter  of  a  thing 
must  first  be  brought  within  certain  limits,  and  reduced  to  a 
certain  form,  which  has  the  same  kind  of  resemblance  to  a  per- 
fect form  that  the  first  rude  delineations  of  a  country  bear  to 
the  complete  map.  ITie  present  work  has  attempted  to  col- 
lect and  select  the  best  materials  that  exist,  and  to  put  them 
into  such  a  shape,  that  the  details  may  hereafter  be  corrected 
without  interfering  with  the  general  plan. 

A  work  of  this  description  must  always  be  imperfect.  The 
physical  features  of  the  world,  indeed,  imdergo  comparatively 
small  change  within  such  limits  of  time  as  we  are  concerned 
with  ;  but  even  here  constant  correction  of  existing  informa- 
tion is  required,  and  additions  are  daily  making  to  our  know- 
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ledge.  A  geograpliical  description  of  the  physical  features  of 
any  country  is  only  a  systematic  exhibition  of  what  is  known, 
or  considered  as  known,  at  any  given  time.  It  expects  and 
requires  constant  correction ;  but  if  the  method  on  which  such 
a  description  has  been  formed  is  adequately  and  fully  conceived, 
the  method  is  as  valuable  at  any  future  time  as  it  is  at  the 
present,  though  nearly  every  detail  may  have  required  and  re- 
ceived correction. 

That  part  of  a  geographical  treatise  which  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  department  of  Political  Geography, 
and  which  may  with  no  great  impropriety  be  referred  to  the 
department  of  Statistics,  is  perhaps  less  susceptible  of  accuracy 
than  the  description  of  the  physical  features  of  a  country ;  and 
it  is  also  subject  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  continual  change. 
Still  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Statistics  of  a  country  as  we  possess 
at  any  given  time  retains  its  general  value  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  always  useful  as  an  historical  record.  The  present  work 
aims  at  less  completeness  in  this  department  than  in  that  of 
physical  geography ;  but  the  best  accessible  materials  have  been 
used  for  this  part  of  the  work,  and  it  is  made  as  complete  as  is 
consistent  with  the  limits  within  which  the  whole  is  confined. 

The  authorities  which  have  been  referred  to  are  given  in 
various  parts  of  the  book.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  the 
modes  of  writing  proper  names,  some  inconsistency  in  this  respect 
may  be  detected.  Several  hands  have  contributed  to  this  work. 
The  part  from  page  1  to  page  69  was  written  by  William 
Wittich,  teacher  of  German  in  University  College,  London ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  statistical  matter  in  the  description  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  which  was  added  by  George  Richardson 
Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Wittich  also  wrote  the  part  from  page  70,  where  the 
*  General  View  of  North  America '  conumences,  to  the  end  of 
page  197.  . 

The  description  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  from 
page  193  to  page  352,  is  by  George  Tucker,  author  of  the  *  Life 
of  Jefferson,*  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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The  part  from  page  353,  beginning  with  'British  North 
America/  to  page  417,  was  also  written  by  Mr.  Porter ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  description  of  New  Brunswick,  which  was 
written  by  George  Long.  The  part  from  page  417  to  page  448, 
comprehending  '  Lower  Canada  *  and  the  *  North-Eastem  Boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,*  was  also  bitten  by  George  Long. 

The  remarks  on  the  '  Political  History  *  of  Canada,  from  page 
448  to  page  454,  are  by  Henry  S.  Chapman.  The  remainder  of 
the  work,  from  page  454  to  the  end,  is  by  William  Wittich. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  formed  by  George  Long,  who  has 
superintended  its  execution,  as  Editor,  and  has  also  made  the 
Index. 

Geoboe  Long, 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 
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PARED WITH  THE  OLD  CONTINENT.     DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  NORTU 
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Inhabitants.  Aboriginal  Nations  ;  their  Physical  Character, 
Languages,-  and  State  of  Civilisation.    Foreign  Nations 

SETTLED  IN  AmERICA.  POPULATION. 

America,  or  the  New  Continent,  approaches  nearer  to  the  south  pole 
than  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  most  southern  point 
of  the  continent  is  Cape  Fro  ward,  in  the  peninsula  of  Brunswick,  on 
the  straits  of  Magalhaens,  which  reaches  to  nearly  54"^  S.  lat.,  and  is 
therefore  almost  twenty  degrees  farther  south  than  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa.  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Archipelago,  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  still  two 
degrees  farther  south.  The  most  nortlieiii  point  of  the  American  con- 
tinent is  Cape  Barrow,  north  east  of  Behring's  Strait,  which  lies 
between  7 1*' and  72°  N.  lat.  The  Arctic  Archipelago,  which  extends 
to  the  north  of  this  continent,  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  north  pole 
than  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  dues  to  the  south  pole :  some  parts  of 
it  advance  even  to  7S°  N.  lat. ;  but  its  utmost  limits  have  not  yet  been 
a-certained. 

The  most  eastern  point  of  America  is  Cape  Branco,  between  Cape  St. 
Risque  and  Cape  St.  Agostinho  in  Brazil,  being  in  34"  27'  W.  long. ; 
and  the  most  western  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Behring's  Strait, 
^hich  is  in  167°  W.  long. 

The  whole  length  of  the  American  continent,  in  a  straight  line,  is 
about  9000  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  south  of  the  Equator,  is  between 
Ca|>e  St.  Roque  in  Brazil  and  Cape  Pariila  in  Peru,  between  4°  and 
1^  S.  lat.,  where  it  is  more  than  3250  miles  wide.  North  of  the  equator 
the  greatest  breadth  is  near  the  parallel  of  45^^  between  Cape  Canso  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Lookout,  where  it  is  more  than  3100  miles  in 
width. 

As  the  extent  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  is  nearly  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  surface  of 
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the  whole  continent  and  of  the  islands  which  may  be  considered  as  its 
appendages.  The  common  estimates  vary  firom  13  to  15  millions 
of  square  miles.  The  continental  part,  probably,  does  not  exceed 
12,000,000  of  square  miles. 

America  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific, 
which  divides  it  from  Asia  and  Australia.  It  approaches  nearest  to 
Europe  between  69^  and  7 1°  N.  lat.,  where  the  coasts  of  Greenland  are 
only  about  900  miles  from  those  of  Norway.  Cape  St.  Roque,  in 
Brazil,  about  5°  S.  lat.,  is  nearly  1800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Siem 
Leone,  in  Africa.  The  distance  between  the  old  and  new  world,  mea- 
sured across  the  Atlantic,  is  least  at  these  two  points  just  mentioned.  It 
is  greatest  in  the  parallel  of  30"  N.  lat.,  where  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
and  the  western  coasts  of  Marocco  are  more  than  4200  miles  asunder. 

The  North-west  part  of  America  is  divided  from  Asia  by  Behring's 
Strait,  which  is  hardly  more  than  48  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part 
between  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  East  Cape.  But  the  coasts  of  the 
two  continents  farther  south  rapidly  recede  from  one  another ;  and  at 
about  54°  30'  N.  lat.,  between  the  western  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
Alashka  and  Kronotskoi  Noss,  in  Kamtchatka,  they  are  upwards  of  1200 
miles  apart.  Near  the  northern  Tropic,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  California, 
IB  about  8500  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  China  east  of  Canton ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  average  width  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
between  the  Tropics.  Near  the  southern  Tropic,  Sand  Cape,  in  Australia, 
is  about  8200  miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  Chili. 

The  extent  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  cannot  yet  be  accurately 
calculated,  as  that  portion  of  it  whicli  lies  between  Point  Tumagain 
(109"  W.  lat.)  and  the  northern  branches  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  small  portion,  is  still  unknown.  The 
coast  of  North  America,  along  the  Atlantic,  beginning  at  Hudson's 
Straits,  and  terminating  at  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  is  about  9300  miles  in 
length ;  and  the  coast  ot  South  America  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  is 
about  9000  miles.  The  western  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  may  be  about  15,000  miles.  The  whole  coast 
of  this  continent,  therefore,  comprehends  about  33,300  miles ;  and  if  we 
assume  the  surface  of  the  continent  to  be  12,000,000  square  miles,  we 
find  that  there  is  one  mile  of  accessible  coast  for  every  360  square 
miles. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  America  is  colder  than 
that  of  the  old  continent,  and  it  has  even  been  laid  down,  as  a  principle, 
that  the  difference  is  equivalent  to  about  8  or  10  degrees  of  latitude;  so 
that  those  places  only  which  differ  by  this  amount  in  their  geographical 
position  can  be  compared  with  one  another  as  to  their  temperature* 
This  principle  has  been  deduced  from  observations  made  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  old,  and  on  the  eastern  .shores  of  the  new  continent ;  and 
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it  holdi  f  ood  to  &  conBitlerablc  extentj  if  we  compare  the  dimate  of 
Euro|*e  and  AfHca  with  that  of  America,  But  if  we  apply  this  prin- 
eipie  to  the  dimttte  of  cattcm  A&inj  it  will  be  found  erronetjus,  and  it 
will  uppear  that  the  climate  of  America  ib  not  colder  than  that  of  eastern 
Afita,  Ttie  temperature  of  Pelting  and  of  Philadelphia  do  not  diiler 
materially  ;  and  as  much  snow  falls  on  the  great  Chinese  plain,  on  the 
bank  a  of  the  Yan-tse-kinng,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi  at 
Natchez. 

The  most  northern  agricultural  establishment,  at  Carlton  House,  on 
the  river  Saakatschevan,  is  about  52*  50'  N,  kt.j  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  more  experience  of  the  seasons,  agriculture  in  North 
America  will  be  carried  much  farther  north.  In  Asia,  the  most 
northern  places  to  which  cultivation  has  extended,  are  Bituated  in 
Kamtchatka,  in  the  sheltered  valley  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
S6*  31/;  but  in  Europe,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  barley  is  cul- 
tivated as  far  north  as  Altcn.  (10^  N,  lat) 

ThiB  superior  degree  of  temperature  in  Europe  anil  Africa  is  attribut- 
able merely  to  local  circumstances*  In  Africa  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
eEtentifc  sandy  deserts,  which  in  America,  where  they  exist,  produce  a 
eimilar  eflect*  Dr.  Coulter  *  observed  the  therm oiueter  to  rise  to  140^^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  desert,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (32^  N. 
lal.)^ — a  degree  of  heat  which  is  hardly  surpassed  on  the  banks  of  the 
SenegaL  The  superiority  of  the  climate  of  Europe  over  thRt  of  America 
dept^nds  also  on  local  circumstances ;  but  the  causes  of  the  superiority 
which  have  been  assigned  to  it  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  so  great 
a  diflVrencc  as  actually  exists.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the 
wettern  c^^asta  of  North  America  approach  much  nearer  in  temperature 
to  the  climate  nf  Europe  than  the  eastern  coasts. 

In  comparing  the  two  Americas  with  one  another,  the  climate  of 
!^th  America  seems  superior  to  that  of  North  America*  The 
irnvpcmturc  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  34°  30'  N.  lat.,  is  equal  to  that 
of  New  Orleans  or  Chariest  own :  the  same  may  be  said  of  that 
of  Valparaiso.  The  ditference  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  parts 
0f  this  continent  may  be  equivalent  to  about  4  or  5  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  circnnistance  that,  in  North  America, 
the  highest  ground,  which  runs  east  and  west,  is  between  45^  and  48*^ 
N.  Iat.»  whilst  in  South  America  It  lies  between  IS**  and  W  S.  lat* 
To  thia  may  be  mlded  the  extremely  level  surface  of  the  extensive  plains, 
which  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  South  America.  The 
snficriority  in  climate  of  South  America  over  North  America,  however, 
ia  limited  to  the  countries  N.  of  bi}"  S.  lat. ;  for,  to  the  south  of  that  line, 
liie  cold  appears  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  in  die  countries  which 
lie  tiymrda  the  uorth  pole, 

♦  Loodoa  Gt^agmphkal  Journ«b  1^35,  Vat  V.  p.  62. 
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When  America  was  discovered,  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  animal 
as  well  as  the  vegetable  ])roducts  of  this  continent  differed  materially 
from  those  of  the  old  world.  The  number  of  useful  plants  and  fttiiwiQlf 
common  tu  the  two  continents  was  comparatively  small,  and  an  ex- 
change between  them  touk  place,  which  has  been  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  America.  The  cerealia  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  not  known  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America.  The  maize  or  Indian  com,  the 
mandiocca  or  ciissava  root,  the  cotton  plant  and  the  banana,  were  the  arti- 
cles to  which  the  very  limited  agriculture  of  the  native  tribes  was  con- 
fined. Among  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  America  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  potato,  tobacco,  cocoa,  the  pine-apple,  vanilla,  the 
cherimoya,  annotto,  the  sugar-maple,  the  mahogany- tree,  sassafras,  quas- 
sia, Jesuits'  bark,  and  many  dye-woods  and  medicinal  drugs.  The  first 
four  have  been  transplanted  into  the  old  continent.  Besides  the  cerealia 
of  Kuroi>e,  and  some  of  those  of  Asia,  nearly  all  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe, 
and  a  coubiderable  number  of  those  of  Asia,  have  been  transplanted  into 
America,  as  well  as  coifce,  sugar  and  indigo,  which  now  form  the  staple 
products  of  many  i)arts  of  the  new  world. 

Tiie  Aborigines  of  America  had  no  domestic  animals,  except  the 
llama,  dogs,  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  fowls.  The  existing  wild  animals 
of  America  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  continent  in  size, 
strength,  and  ferocity ;  but  the  alluvial  soils  contain  in  abundance  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  of  extraordinary  size,  now  commonly  known 
under  the  names  of  megatheriidcT,  mastodon,  &c. 

Many  of  the  wild  animals  of  America  have  received  the  names  of 
similar  species  found  on  the  old  continent ;  but,  on  more  careful  ex- 
amination, it  appears  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  them. 
It  is  remurkable  that  the  number  of  animals  common  to  both  continents 
is  very  small,  and  thut  they  arc  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  aquatic  birds,  and  fishes.  Many  of  the  fur-bearing  animals 
and  aquatic  1)irds  found  in  North  America  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Siberia.  But,  in  South  America,  there  are  no  fur-bearing  animals  except 
the  fur  seals,  which  inhabit  the  detached  islands  of  the  Antarctic  Archi- 
pelago (New  Georgia  and  New  Shetland  Islands),  and  the  Islas  deLobos 
in  the  La  Plata  river.  Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  of  South  America 
are  peculiar  to  that  continent. 

The  larger  animals  of  South  America  are  the  llama  and  the  tapu- : 
the  former  is  only  found  in  the  Andes,  but  the  tapir  occurs  also  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  and  in  the  plains  of  South 
America.  The  juguar  or  American  panther,  is  confined  to  South  America ; 
but  the  puma,  which  is  most  numerous  in  the  Andes,  occurs  also  on  the 
Mexican  Isthnms,  and  as  far  north  as  50°  N.  lat.  The  species  of 
monkeys  arc  numerous  and  different  from  those  of  the  old  continent ; 
only  a  few  of  them  extend  to  the  Mexican  Isthmus  and  to  some  southern 
districts  of  North  America.   The  ai  and  sloth,  the  armadillo,  the  chla- 
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mrphoreT  and  the  ant-eater  nre  peciiliar  to  South  AmeHca.     The  spec- 
^  bear  occurs  only  in  the  Andes,    The  ngoutis  are  also  confined  to 

r-ii  America  and  the  CoVnmbian  Archipelago,  except  the  common 
agouti,  which  occurs  m  far  north  as  Caroliim.  The  tlidclpliYB  is  fuund 
©tily  in  South  America,  except  one  species,  which  is  met  ivith  in  Vir- 
^nia.  It  is  doubtful  wlictlicr  the  wild  hog  occurs,  the  peccary  beings 
ecflainly  difTercnL  from  it,  Tlie  several  species  of  deer  iu  South  America 
meem  likewise  to  differ  from  those  of  the  old  continent. 

Tliough  North  America  Has  several  sinimals  in  common  with  Asia, 
^iHl  ihe  greater  number  arc  peculiar  to  it, — such  as  the  bison  or  buflfalo, 
the  big -horned  sheep,  the  Rocky  Mountain  goal,  the  mu&k-ox»  oud  several 
kimla  of  deer,  among  which  are  some  of  great  Bize,  as  the  elk  or  moose- 
deer.  The  carnivorous  animals  are  more  numerous  than  in  South 
America,  and  consist  of  several  kinds  of  bears,  among  which  the  grisly 
beat  is  distinguiahed  by  its  size  and  ferocity ;  there  is  also  the  Polar 
}se»Tf  and  several  kinds  of  wolves  and  foics.  There  are  also  beavers, 
9ea-ottcJ«,' martens,  racoons,  squinels,  lynxes,  rnuik-rats,  wolverines, 
and  hareg,  which  5^1  eld  fun 

The  domestic  animals^  introduced  JVnm  Europe^  have  .increased  wit 
astonishing  rapidity,  especially  cattle  and  hurses,  of  which  numeroua 
kcfdft,  in  a  wild  state,  are  found  in  the  great  plains  of  South  America  and 
also  in  seme  parts  of  North  America. 

Amons:  the  birds,  which  arc  peculiar  to  America,  the  condor  of  the 
Andcs^and  the  American  ostrich  or  cnui,  are  distinguished  by  their  size ; 
and  timny  otbei^  by  their  beauty, — as  the  6uniingo,  scarlet  ibis,  the  hum* 
mtn^- birds,  the  toucans,  the  qutzal,  inid  numerous  species  of  macaws, 
fiarrots  and  parroquets.  Most  of  them  are  confined  to  So\ith  America 
aod  the  Mexican  Isthmus.  The  turkey  ie  found  wild  in  North 
America^ 

There  are  several  peculiar  species  of  tortoises ;  and  numerous  snakes, 
amoi^g  which  are  the  boa  constrictor  and  the  ratllesnake*  The  iguanas, 
a  fpecic«  of  lizard,  furnish  a  delicate  food.  Among  the  frogs  and 
loadt,  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  j^eat  bull-frog  of  North  Ameriea,  and 
the  pipa  of  Surinam.  Different  kinds  of  whales  abound  in  the 
fcaa  anrrounding  America,  both  towards  the  north  and  south.  The 
inaiiatee,  or  lea-cow,  occurs  in  several  rivers  of  South  America  and  of 
I  be  Mexican  Isthmus,  Fish,  in  general,  is  very  abundant ;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  globe  is  fishing  prosecuted  on  so  extensive  a  Fcalc  as  in 
AiDcrica,  with  the  exception  of  the  seas  surrounding  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  population  of  America  is  chiefly  composed  of  Aborigtuesj  and  of 
descendants  of  foreigners,  who  have  settled  in  Ameriea  since  its  dis- 
covery. Emigration  from  Europe  is  still  continually  ntlding  to  the  num- 
bera  of  the  foreign  stock. 

The  Aborigines  constitute  a  separate  race  of  men*  They  are  stout,  and 
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in  genend  of  a  moderate  heizht :  bat  tome  tribes,  a«  the  Patagonians  and 

Caribbees,  are  distinguiabed  by  their  beizbt  azMi  strength.  Their  oomplexiim 
U  of  a  reddish  copper  hae,  freqaently  approaching  the  colour  of  mahogany; 
and  it  is  observed  that  this  colour  does  not  appear  to  be  aabject  to.change 
from  any  induence  of  climate,  or  from  the  nse  of  clothing.  The  inhabitanta 
of  Patagonia  and  of  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  have  as  dark  a  hue  aa  the 
tribes  which  wander  about  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  river.  They 
have  generally  a  large  head,  a  narrow  forehead,  prominent  cheek-bones, 
and  thick  lipa.  Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  long,  extremely  lank  and 
shining,  and  it  very  rarely  grows  white  with  advanced  age.  They  have 
generally  little  hair  on  their  chin,  but  they  are  not  altoi^cchcr  beardlesa. 
Their  eyes  are  rather  small,  narrow,  and  placed  somewhat  obliquely, 
their  outer  angles  being  a  little  turned  up  towards  the  templea.  Aa  some 
of  these  characteristic  features,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  sldn  and  hair, 
the  thinness  of  the  beard,  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  the  poaitiou 
of  the  eyes,  are  likewise  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Mongol  race, 
this  resemblance  in  features  gives  some  weight  to  the  suppoeition  that 
,  the  Aborigines  of  America  are  descended  from  tribes  belonging  to  the 
last-mentioned  race.  But  this  fact  becomes  doubtful  when  it  ia  observed 
that  the  form  of  the  skull  is  essentially  different  in  the  two  races, — the 
forehead  of  the  Americans  being  considerably  inclined  backwarda,  and 
with  it  the  whole  facial  line ;  \i  bile,  in  the  Mongols,  it  approaches  much 
more  to  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  and,  although  the 
cheek-bones  of  the  Americans  are  as  prominent  as  those  of  the  Mongols, 
they  are  more  rounded  and  not  so  angular. 

The  Esquimaux  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  America  along  the  Icy  Ses, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  doubtless  belong  to  the  Mongol 
race,  and  must  have  passed  from  Asia  into  America. 

Considering  the  great  similarity  which  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America 
present  in  their  bodily  conformation,  it  might  appear  surprising  that  they 
speak  so  great  a  variety  of  languages.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
number  of  American  languages  exceeds  five  hundred,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  not  less  than  six  hundred.  There  are  certainly  many  roots, 
which  are  common  to  most  of  them,  but  the  languages  themselves  difiEer  so 
far  that  the  various  tribes  do  not  understand  one  another,  or  find  it  easy  to 
acquire  the  languages  of  their  neighbours.  This  is  particularly  the  esse 
with  the  languages  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  SouA  America. 
Some  of  these  languages  are  limited  to  small  tribes  consisting  of  a  very 
few  families,  whilst  others  are  spoken  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
by  many  tribes.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  extended  in  South  America 
seems  to  be  the  Quichua  language,  commonly  called  the  language  of  the 
Incas,  which  is  spoken  in  all  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Equator  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  North  of  the  Equator,  in  New  Gra- 
nada, the  Mnipuri  and  Galibic  languages  are  spoken  by  many  tribes.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  population  of  Central  America  uses 
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llie  Quiehil  tangu&ge,  and  the  As^tek  tuiigue  is  widely  Bpoken  aver  the 
table  lands  nf  MesEico.  A  greater  similarity  existB  between  the  langtiagea 
f>f  the  tribes  which  inhubit  North  America.  Thut  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Cree  language  i^  very  widely  diillised  among  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Rocky  ifoun tains,  and  the  routs  of  this  language  appear  in  the  n times 
of  Tiiimeroui  rivers,  Ukcs,  and  mountains,  The  lai^guage  of  the  Bsqni- 
maus  prevails  among  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Icy  Sea. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  may  be  divide*!  into  ibreo  classes, 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  which  they  have  attained.  The 
first  claas  comprehends  those  who,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica by  Eyropeaas  { 1492) ,  lived  in  regularly-furmed  societies ;  the  second, 
llb^mi:  whose  condition  has  in  some  degree  been  changed  by  their  inier- 
ttnuie  with  foreigners ;  and  the  third,  the  aavaj^e  tribes^  who  still  itdhere 
to  tlie  mode  of  life  which  they  followed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

The  first  class  is  the  most  numerous,  and  comprehends  more  than 
half  of  ilie  whole  Indian  population.  They  inhabit  the  elevated  table- 
Uitds,  or  live  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes.  In  Me^cico  there  existed  the 
well  regulated  and  extensive  kingdom  of  Anahuac ;  and,  in  the  northern 
pmrta  of  central  America,  the  smaller  states  of  Quiche  and  Katchikel .  The 
kiugdom  of  Cundinamarca  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  valleys  of 
the  repuhbc  of  New  Granada  j  and  that  of  the  Incaa,  or  of  Cuzco,  eat- 
leaded  from  the  line  so  far  south  as  to  cotnprehend  tlie  valley  of  the 
l}0fag\itdero  in  Bolivia,  In  all  these  countriea  the  natives  lived  in  a  re- 
gukted  social  state-  They  inhabited  villages  and  towns,  and  applied 
themaelvcs  to  agriculture-  They  had  not  only  adopted  the  division  of 
labour,  hot  carried  it  to  some  extent.  Property  was  secured  by  law  ;  and 
custom  and  positive  institutions  together  regulated  the  different  orders  in 
•oeiety*  That  they  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation 
may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous  ruins  of  palaces,  temples,  and  caute- 
wmy9  which  oceitr  in  several  parts.  Tiie  short  time  w^hich  the  Spaniards 
required  to  conquer  all  these  countrieij  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that  the  inhabitantsj  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  of  which  they  were 
the  proprietors,  were  able  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  all  that  they  re- 
ijuired  for  the  maintenance  of  their  armies.  The  discovery  of  America 
was  a  disastrous  event  to  the  Indians  j  it  interrupted  the  course  of  civilig- 
atUin,  and,  by  occupying  them  perpetually  with  their  defence,  or  the 
labuor  eiacted  from  them  by  tlje  invaders,  it  Bto]jped  all  improvement. 
These  Indians  have  therefore  remained  stationary  since  their  conquest. 
The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  left  their  villages  and  smaller  communities  to 
be  guvcrued  by  persons  chosen  by  the  inhabitants;  but  they  did  nothing 
itt  other  re&pects  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives ;  and  even  the 
Jhmnn  Catholic  clei^y  limited  their  exertions  mostly  to  imparting  to 
I  Indian  iuperstttions  the  outward  appearance  of  Christian  rites. 

Ail  the  other  parts  of  America  ^erc  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who 
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lived  in  small  societies  not  regulated  by  well- established  castoms  or  laws. 
They  had  either  not  adopted  agriculture,  or  had  made  very  small  progress 
in  it ;  individual  property  in  the  soil  was  therefore  nearly  unknown. 
They  gained  their  subsistence  either  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  frequently 
they  united  both  occupations.  It  was  impossible  to  reduce  to  subjection 
nations  that  lead  such  a  course  of  life ;  and  Europeans  had  accordingly 
a  much  more  difficult  task  in  dealing  with  such  men  than  that  of  merely 
conquering  them.  They  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
colonies  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  tr}'ing  to  get  possession  of  tlie  country 
in  which  they  had  settled.  The  progress  of  the  colonists  was  alow,  and 
their  struggles  with  the  natives  long  and  often  bloody.  By  purchase, 
by  fraud,  and  by  force,  the  white  man  gradually  gained  a  secure  footing; 
and  now  he  occupies,  as  exclusive  owner,  the  best  part  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

In  South  America,  the  members  of  several  religious  orders,  especially 
the  Jesuits,  undertook  the  task  of  civilising  the  savage  tribes,  and  by 
their  perseverance  succeeded  in  bringing  about  some  change  in  their 
mode  of  life.  This  change,  however,  was  limited  to  giving  them  some 
additional  disposition  towards  agricultural  pursuits,  a  greater  attach* 
ment  to  landed  property,  and  a  taste  for  permanent  dwellings  and  a 
more  domestic  and  tranquil  and  less  roving  kind  of  life.  But  the  mind 
of  the  Indians  has  not  been  improved.  They  betray  a  complete 
indifference  to  the  religious  tenets,  though  not  to  the  ceremonies,  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  decided  aversion  to  adopt  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  whites  who  live  in  their  vicinity.  The 
degree  of  civilisation  which  they  have  reached  is  in  most  places  mueh 
below  that  of  the  first  class.  Small  as  this  civilisation  is,  its  progreM 
has  been  very  slow ;  for  after  the  continued  exertions  of  the  priests  fbr 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  has  hardly  extended  as  many  miles 
from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  and  many  portions  even  of  the  sea- 
shore are  still  occupied  by  savage  tribes  which  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  Europeans.  These  natives  (which  form  the  third  class)  unite, 
in  the  colder  countries  of  America,  the  occupation  of  the  fisherman 
with  the  roving  life  of  the  hunter,  but  in  the  forests  of  South 
America  they  live  peaceably  in  villages,  obey  some  chief,  and  cultivate 
bananas,  mandiocca,  and  cotton  in  small  quantity.  They  employ  the 
cotton  in  weaving  hammocks.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they 
leave  their  dwellings,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  a  roving  life. 
Many  of  these  tribes  go  entirely  naked. 

The  number  of  the  first  class  may  amount  to  about  6,000,000 ;  that 
of  the  second  to  1,500,000 ;  and  the  last  is  commonly  estimated  also  at 
1,500,000 ;  but,  as  the  last  class  still  occupies  more  than  one-half  of 
the  continent,  this  estimate  seems  somewhat  too  low. 

The  foreign  nations  that  have  settled  in  America  since  its  discovery 
are  either  Europeans  or  negroes  from  Africa.   All  the  Christian  nations 
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of  Exifope  have  sent  eettkrs  to  Amcricat  The  Ei>glmh^  Spaniardp,  and 
PortiiE^uesie  form  ihe  greatest  numbers:  the  Uuicli,  French^  Germane, 
and  Danes  are  mucb  fewer.  Sweilen,  Italy,  and  Ruei^ia  have  sent  (he 
mialleKt  number  of  alL    The  Riiasians  are  only  settled  an  the  nnrtli- 

W^H  const. 

The  negroes  haye  teen  carried  to  America  as  elavei,  and  employed  in 
cti  hi  rati  tig  the  soil ;  the  greater  jvart  of  them  still  contiiutc  in  the  stale 
of  slavery.  With  the  exception  uf  a  number  of  slaves  whom  tlie  Pur- 
tugue&e  in  Bra 2:1 1  imported  from  Mozambique,  all  the  present  negro 
p(»pii1ation  of  America  has  been  drawn  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
betweco  the  mouth  of  llie  Senegal  and  Cabo  NegrOj  or  betivTen  20^ 
hU  and  20^  S.  lat. 

By  the  intermixture  of  these  three  races,  wluch  differ  so  widely  in 
cotppleaion  ai^d  other  physical  chaiacters,  new*  races  liave  ariseiij  wliich 
ft?e  called  mixed  race.^^  Mcti?j  or  Mestizos,  owe  their  uriijjin  to  the 
J nier mixture  of  Europeans  with  American  women,  and  in  Brazil  are 
died  Mamel  Lie  cos ;  Mulattoes  are  the  children  of  a  white  and  ne^o; 
Kunbos  arc  the  descendants  of  the  Aborigines  and  persons  btdonging 
to  Uie  pure  African  race*  Persons  born  of  a  mulatto  or  Metis  woman 
and  a  European  are  culled  Quadroona  or  Quaterone,  and  if  a  Quateron 
marries  a  European  the  descendants  are  called  Quinterons.  In  some 
parts,  however,  different  names  axe  given  to  these  mixtures ;  and  in 
other  p«rt«  of  America  all  such  terms  iff  distinction  are  unknown* 

The  descendants  of  the  pure  European  race  are  sometimes  called 
rCreoles,  esccept  in  Bra;ailj  where  this  name  is  applied  to  the  descendants 
of  Africans.  The  Europeans  themselves  in  Mexico  are  called  Gachu- 
prnes,  * 

\n  €«mpiirison  with  the  old  continent,  America  ia  si  ill  very  thinly 
tnhtibited*  According  to  the  most  probable  estimate  its  population 
amounts  to  aliout  48,000,000. 

The  numbers  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  as  follow : — 


SuTopeans,  and  descendants  of  Europeans  .    .  26,000,000 

AlKjrigines    ,    ,    .    ,  9,000^000 

Negroes  •    .   6,000,000 

MiJted  races  .    •    •    ,   7,000,000 


48,000,000 

It  ifi  farther  assumed  that 

the  Eitglish  language  is  spoken  by  .    *     *    .  20,000,000 

the  Spaoish  *     ,   13,000,000 

the  Portu^e«e    <     *    <   4,000,000 

the  French   .     .     -     ,  1,500,000 

the  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian  500,000 
the  native  languages      ,    ^    «    •    •    •    •  9,000,000 


48,000,000 
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The  great  majority  of  the  population  profess,  at  least  eztemally»  the 
Christian  religion.  According  to  a  rough  calculation,  the  Romau  Catholie 
faith  numbers  about  23  millions  of  followers,  and  the  different  deno- 
minations of  the  Protestant  religion  about  20.  It  is  probable 
that  the  numbers  of  natives,  who  have  not  embraced  the  Christian  faith 
amounts  to  somewhat  more  than  2  millions,  and  the  number  of  negroes, 
who  make  no  regular  profession  of  faith,  may  be  as  great. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  SEA   AND  THE  COLUMBIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO,  OR  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Extent  and  Boundary.    Divisions.    The  Bahama  Sba.  Thb 
Caribbean  Sea.    The  Gulf  op  Mexico. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean^  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  America, 
between  10°  and  30°  N.  lat.  extends  far  into  that  continent,  forming  a 
deep  bay  or  rather  a  mediterranean  sea,  which  might  with  great  pro- 
priety be  called  the  Columbian  Sea,  having  been  the  principal  scene  of 
the  active  life  of  the  great  discoverer  of  America.  It  is  generally  called 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  which  name,  however,  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
northern  portion  of  it.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  over  3*1  degrees, 
between  61°  and  98°  W.  long.,  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. 

This  mediterranean  sea  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  continent  of 
America ;  and  even  on  the  east  it  does  not  present  an  open  expanse  of 
water,  being  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  chain  of  islands  and 
banks.  The  boundary-line,  by  which  it  is  thus  separated  from  the 
ocean,  may  be  supposed  to  begin  on  the  north  at  the  Strait  of  Florida, 
where  the  Matanilla  Reef  commences,  in  2V  30'  N.  lat.  and  79°  W,  long. 
From  this  point  it  runs  due  south-cast  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands  and  the  banks  to  Crooked  Island,  between  22°  and  23**  N. 
lat.  and  74°  W.  long.,  where  it  begins  to  decline  somewhat  more  to  the 
east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  Point  Bruquen,  in  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  island,  and  the  cluster  of  islands  which  extend  farther 
east,  lie  due  east  and  west,  and  terminate  in  that  direction  with  the 
island  of  Barbuda,  between  17°  and  18°  N.  lat.,  and  near  62**  W.  long^ 
From  this  island  the  boundary-line  runs  nearly  due  south,  through 
9  degrees  of  latitude,  along  the  Windward  Islands  to  Trinidad. 

This  inland  sea  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  extends  nearly  across  the  Columbian  Sea;  and  by  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  which  projects  into  it  in  a  north  north-cast  direction ;  these 
two  portions  are  the  Caribbean  Sea,  extending  south  and  south-east 
from  Cuba,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  extending  north-west  from  that 
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iilnad.  In  tiiis  diTision»  thnt  portion  af  the  Columbian  Sea»  which  lies 
ween  the  islanU  of  Cuha  and  the  Buhamm  Islands,  is  uot  coth p re- 
ed;  to  this  we  would  give  tlic  name  t>f  the  Baltania  Sea. 
The  Bahama  Sea  u  dangerous  to  navigators  on  account  of  its  in- 
tru»£y  and  itA  currenti.  Between  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida 
&Dd  the  opposite  coast  of  Cuba,  at  the  Puuta  de  Ycaco^,  the  gulf  stream, 
mhkh  further  west  is  usually  very  weak,  begins  to  run  with  great  rapi- 
ditj,  aad  attains  iu  greatest  velocity  in  the  Narrows,  or  the  most  narrow 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Florida.  It  runs  along  the  western  side  of  the  three 
hmVsy  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  ^j^hanla  Bank^  and  the  Little  Ba* 
lutna  Batik,  and  s^ets  upon  their  shores.  The  banks  themselves  have  frum 
3  to  20  fathoras  water  oti  their  edges,  hut  they  are  beset  with  rocks  and 
mtiDcrous  shoals,  of  which  a  few  arc  dry  at  low  water.  The  bottom  of 
the  batiks  consists  of  coral,  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  shells 
ar^d  calcareous  sand.  The  Little  Bahama  Bauk»  which  is  the  most 
northern,  lies  lietween  25*^  5CK  and  2T  30^  N,  lat*,  and  is  separated  from 
tii«  Great  Bahama  Bank  by  Provideiice  Channel,  The  Great  Baliama 
Btak  i^cupies  nearly  the  whole  sea  between  Providence  Channel  and 
Culia,  ejttendin^'  from  26"  to  22^  N,  lat.,  and  from  15^  to  79^  30' W, 
kmg. ;  it  is  300  miles  in  length  and  about  120  in  breadth,  rind  is 
divided  from  Cuba  by  the  Old  Bahama  Chauuel.  It  is  re  mark  able 
that  two  rather  extensive  bays  or  gulfs  of  deep  water  enter  far  into 
tfic  hwiy  of  this  bank.  One  begins  in  Providence  Channel,  to  the 
*cii  of  the  Island  of  Providence,  whence  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of 
Ff^iTidence,  It  extends  nearly  two  degrees  south-east,  with  an  average 
UtuLcith  of  15  to  20  miles.  The  other,  called  the  Exuma  Sound, 
km  the  adjacent  island  of  that  name,  lies  nearly  parallel  to  it,  about 
i(t  or  50  miles  farther  east,  but  its  entrance  is  from  the  east  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  extends  north* west  for  aliout  SO  miles,  with  an  average 
fareaddi  of  20  miles.  Both  the  Little  and  the  Great  Bahama  Banks 
bare  their  edges  towards  the  Atlantic.  These  gulfs  and  channels  arc  fnll 
of  tilands  and  rocks,  which,  with  some  others  farther  soutlt,  are  com  pre - 
leaded  Qnder  the  general  name  of  the  Bahama  Inlands.  The  Key  Sal 
Banil,  which  turns  the  gulf  stream  to  the  north  and  sends  it  to  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  lies  between  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  and  Cuba, 
between  23°  and  24*  N,  lat.,  and  is  divided  from  the  furmer  by  the 
Santarem  Channel,  and  from  the  latter  by  Nicholas  Channeb  which 
ttttile  farther  to  the  south-east,  and  t»ke  the  name  of  Old  Bahama 
ChftDiieL  Key  Sal  Bank  Ib  of  uo  greet  extent,  and  contains  few  rocks 
and  islets. 

The  south-cast  portion  of  the  Bahama  Sea  aflfords  a  much  more  easy 
and  secure  navigation  :  the  hanks  about  the  small  islands  occur  at 
greater  dbtances,  and  are  of  much  less  extent.  The  Crooked  Island 
Bsmk  is  separated  from  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  by  the  Crooked  Island 
Famge.    A  wide  open  sea  then  follows,  which  contains  the  two 
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Inaguas  and  the  island  of  Mariguana.  Next  in  order  is  tbe  Caicoa 
Bank  (between  21®  and  22°N.  lat.),  which  is  separated  fromTurks* Island 
Bank  by  Turks'  Island  Passage ;  and  Turks'  Island  Bank  is  separated 
from  Mouchoir  Carre  Bank  by  Mouchoir  Carre  Passage.  The  last 
extensive  bank  is  Silver  Bank  (Bayo  de  Plata),  which  is  divided  from 
Mouchoir  Carre  Bank  by  Silver  Bank  Passage.  The  small  bank,  called 
Navidad  Bank  (Bayo  dc  Navidad),  forms  the  last  link  of  the  chain,  and 
lies  in  an  open  sea  between  Silver  Bank  and  Point  Bniquen  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

There  is  no  immediate  connexion  between  the  Bahama  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  by  the  Straits  of  Florida.  But  two  straits 
lead  to  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  the  Windward  Passage  between  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  and  the  Mona  Passage  between  Hayti  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  comprehends  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bian  Sea,  and  is  bounded  by  Cuba,  Hayti,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  on  the  north  and  east,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  continent  of  America.  A  wide  strait  between  Cabo  St 
Antonio,  the  western  point  of  Cuba,  and  Cabo  Catoche,  the  north- 
eastern point  of  Yucatan,  unites  it  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Numerous 
passages,  which  separate  the  Windward  and  I^ecward  Islands,  unite  this 
sea  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  generally  high  and 
rocky,  and  contain  some  gulfs  of  considerable  extent.  The  Gulf  of 
Paria  divides  the  island  of  Trinidad  from  the  continent;  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela,  or  Maracaibo,  enters  the  continent  between  the  peninsula 
of  Paraguana  and  Cape  Chichibacoa,  and  is  connected  with  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo ;  the  Gulf  of  Darien  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
sea,  and  extends  between  75°  and  80°  W.  long,  to  8°  N.  lat.  The 
western  coast,  which  is  in  general  low,  contains  the  Mosquito  Gulf  and 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  both  of  which  are  open,  but  the  latter  terminates 
in  a  narrow  inlet. 

The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  in  general  clear  and  open,  the  islands 
being  neither  numerous  nor  extensive.  Besides  the  large  island  of 
Jamaica,  it  contains  some  small  rocky  islands  which  lie  along  the 
southern  shores  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana, 
and  a  few  smaller  islands  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  A  few  keys  and  rocky 
banks  occur  between  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  the  islands  of  Jamaica 
and  Cuba ;  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  recesses  of  the  Gulfs  of 
Darien  and  Honduras,  and  the  southern  shores  of  Cuba  are  thickly 
beset  with  them. 

A  current,  which  runs  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  passages  between  the  Windward  Islands. 
Between  Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  is  strongest,  and  runs,  one  mile  or 
one  mile  and  a  half  per  hour :  between  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucie  its 
rate  is  21  miles  per  day ;  but,  farther  north,  it  diminishes  gradually,  so 
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the  Virgin  Islands  it  runs  only  8  or  10  milea  pet  day,  which  is 
not  mere  than  the  common  rate  of  the  drift- current  of  the  AtUntic*  It 
appears  that  the  force  of  the  current  is  broken  hy  passing  between  the 
iilaDds,  and  it  ss  not  strong  in  tlic  Caribbean  Sea.  In  autumn  it  is 
ereu  found  to  set  ea&tw^^rd.  At  that  season  the  wind,  which  for  about 
nine  months  blows  from  the  east  along  the  shore,  changes  to  north  or 
even  north-weat,  and  before  it  is  fairly  settled  in  that  quarter  the 
westerly  current  ceases  and  begins  to  run  eastward ,  Between  Cajje 
Cmtoche  and  Cape  St.  Antonio  a  current  runs  in  all  seasons  ^om  the 
C&rihbean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  generally  weak. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico^  or  the  nor th*MfeE tern  portion  of  the  Columbian 
Sea,  if  free  from  banks,  and  contaios  only  a  few  small  rocky  islands 
oppM^ite  the  northern  and  north-western  eoasts  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  and  the  Florida  Reef,  which  is  towards  the  eastern  extremity 
gf  the  Gulf.  The  Bhores  are  low,  and  generally  lined  with  flat  sandy 
iilajodi  at  a  short  distance  from  ibc  shore.  There  are  few  harbours ; 
and  ilie  rivers  which  fall  into  this  se&  have  bars  at  their  mouths, 
Tliese  circumstances  render  them  almost  inaccessible  for  vessels  which 
require  deep  water* 

The  currents  of  tliis  sea  are  very  remarkable.  The  water  brought 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  through  the  strait  between  Cape  Catoehe  and 
Cttpe  St«  AntontOy  soon  divides:  one  portion,  running  to  the  east  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  constitutes,  to  the  east  of  Havanna,  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  the  other  flows  westward,  but  it  does  not  reach  Vera  Ciuz*  It 
fiillQws  a  curve,  drawn  from  Vera  Cruz  towards  the  north-east,  so  ais  to 
l^iua  the  parallel  of  25^"^  about  the  meridian  of  New  Orleans ;  hence  it 
cummaes  to  the  east  of  south,  and  after  wards  runs  rapidly  to  the  south-east 
la  ftir  as  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Florid a^  where  the  curved  line  termi- 
anLea,  This  curve  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  cnrrent*  But  the 
loitg,  narrow  alluvial  islands  and  mud -banks  along  the  coasts  of  Mexico, 
Lijmsiana,  and  Florida  clearly  indicate  that  a  current  rmis  there  also« 
Uscernsj  therefore,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  Gu!fj  between  the  curved 
line  and  the  coast,  is  in  a  continual  though  slow  motion,  which  may  be 
Cuiiideied  as  the  origin  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  in  the  Straits  of 
Flurida  it  unites  with  tlie  current  w4nch  runs  along  the  northern  coast 
*>f  Cuba,  and  it  is  only  after  this  junction  that  the  current  begins  to  be 
remarkable  for  itn  velocity, 

Tbc  Gulf  of  Mexico  ia  characterized  by  the  high  temperature  of  its 
witer^  which  is  generally  86^,  w^hile  in  the  ocean,  in  the  same  latitude, 
it  iloe*  not  esceed  or  18°^  and  even  near  the  equator  rarely  80"  or 
81*'.  Whether  the  circulation  of  the  water,  by  meiins  of  the  currents 
above  indicated,  contributes  to  this  pbonomenon,  is  not  known  ;  but  it 
»eerns  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
Gdf  Stream  is  due  to  the  higli  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico* 
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The  IbIedcIb  which  divide  the  Columbian  Sea  from  the  Atlantic, 
together  with  those  which  are  in  the  Columbian  Sea,  conatitute  the 
Columbian  Archipelago^  commonly  called  the  West  Indies. 


COLUMBIAxX  ARCHIPELAGO.  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE  \\^ST  INDIES. 

Introduction,  Lesser  Antilles. — 1.  General  Observations,  2,Cl%maie^ 
8.  Productions,  4.  Inhabitants.  5.  Gulf  of  Paria^  and  Island  of 
Trinidad,  6.  Tobago^  Grenada^  Grenadines,  Si,  Vincent,  St.  Lude^ 
Barbadoes,  7.  Martinique,  Dominica, Marie GaUmte^the  Sainles^  Gua- 
dahupe,  Deseada,  8.  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St,  Christopher,  St,  Eustatius^ 
Saba,  Antigua,  Barbuda^  St.  Bartholomew^  St,  Martin,  AnguiUa,  9. 
Virgin  Islands,  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  Tortola,  St.  John^  St. 
Thomas,  Cuiebra^  Bicque  or  Crab  Island,  Santa  Cruz,  Grbatbr 
Antilles — 10.  General  Observations,  11.  Climate.  12.  Produc- 
turns,  13.  Puerto  Rico.  14.  Haiti.  15.  Jamaica.  16.  Cuba.  17. 
The  Bahama  Islands.  IS.  The  Islands  dispersed  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  Margarita  with  Cache  and  Cubagna,  Curofoo  with  Buen  Afre 
and  Oruba.  19.  The  Islands  in  Mosquito  and  Honduras  Bag^ 
Roatan,  the  Caymans,  Isla  de  Pinos. 

Under  this  denomination  are  comprehended  all  the  islands  which 
divide  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  also  those 
which  lie  dispersed  in  the  gulf  itself.  They  are  situated  between  59° 
and  85"^  W.  long.,  and  between  10**  and  N.  lat.,  and  are  divided  into 
three  large  groups,  namely,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  most  southern  group, 
which  extends  between  10'  and  20''  N.  lat.,  and  between  59°  and  66*^  W. 
long. ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  which  lie  between  ll^**  and  23**  N.Ut,  and 
65^  and  85""  W.  long. ;  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  are  aituated 
between  2Pand  21J*'N.  lat., and  11''  and  79°  W. long.  Besidea  these 
three  groups,  there  arc  several  small  islands  dispersed  along  the  coast 
of  the  American  continent.  The  surface  of  all  these  islands  doea  not 
exceed  95,000  square  miles,  or  about  12,000  square  miles  more  than  the 
surface  of  Great  Britain :  of  this  area  the  Greater  Antilles  occupy  nearly 
63,000  square  miles,  and  consequently  are  about  equal  to  the  area  <rf 
Great  Britain. 

As  these  islands  lie  in  a  curved  line  which  extends  from  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  South  America  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
North  America,  they  are  generally  considered  as  the  remaina  a 
mountain-range,  which  at  some  remote  period  united  both  Americaa  on 
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the  eait  of  the  Gulf  of  Mestco^as  the  long  Mexican  isthmtiB  unites  them 
m  the  ivest  fide  of  thut  inland  sea^  But  the  difference  in  the  physical 
churicter  of  these  groiips  of  inlands  evidently  shows  that  they 
have  been  fiimied  at  different  epochs,  in  a  different  way,  and  tmder 
difiereut  fircumataTiccs.  Mo&t  of  the  Leaser  Antilles  exhibit  unequivocal 
ftigni  of  volcanic  action,  which  leads  to  the  presumption  that  tliey  owe 
thdr  origiti  to  that  powerful  cbubc.  The  Greater  Antillei,  though  some 
of  their  monntfiins  attain  n  greiit  elevation*  do  not  eihibit  such  ligns^ 
tad  they  consist  of  rocks  of  various  formations  like  other  muuntain- 
tmoges^  The  Bahama  Islands,  which  are  diEj;ersed  over  extensive  banks, 
have  probably  risen  at  a  much  later  period  from  the  depths  of  the 
oceiiti. 

The  LEssca  Antilles  , 

The  Lener  AnliHes  are  divided  ioto  the  PFindward  and  the  Leevmrd 
lilandi  ;  the  former  lie  between  10°  and  15'^  N.  lat.,  and  the  latter 
between  15^  and  19**  N*  kt.    The  islands  at  the  northern  and  Bouthern 
txttemitiei  of  the  group  exhibit  either  no  ligns,  or  only  very  slight 
tigni,  of  volcanic  agency  ;  but  those  sitnutcd  in  the  middle  of  the  group, 
eomprebending  the  islands  between  Grenada  and  St*  Eustatius,  con- 
tjft  either  entirely  or  principally  of  volcanic  rocks,  with  the  exception 
of  Barbadues,  which  liee  out  of  the  line>  and  further  to  the  east.  Tho 
eaitern  Bbores  of  these  islands  are  exposed  to  the  trade- winds,  and  to 
the  strong  currents  from  the  Atlnntic  Ocean,  wduch  set  along  their  sides 
into  tlie  Mexican  Gulf :  they  are  rugged  and  abru])t,  and  generally  rise 
wilb  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea*  Near  these  shores  the  trees  are  stunted 
and  scanty,  but  further  inhmd  the  vegetation  is  vignrous,  and  more  so 
x\\tk\\  ou  the  w^esteni  sides  ol'  the  islands,  as  the  air  is  continually  re- 
fre&lied  by  the  trade-winds*    The  wx^stern  sides  of  these  islands  contain 
•firoe  tiaels  of  level  and  low  country,  i>ut,  beitig  more  exposed  to  the 
iwwcrtul  actiou  of  the  sun,  and  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  trade- 
viads,  their  vegetation  is  less  vigorous.    The  coast  both  on  tlie  east  and 
itBt  sides  is  rocky  and  high,  and  indented  by  numerous  small  bays  and 
ialetf)  must  of  wbich  have  water  enougii  for  [arge  vessels,  and  aflbrd 
leod  anehorage  generally  in  deep  water. 

The  rej^iilar  rotation  of  tlic  seasons,  as  it  exists  iu  Europe,  is  not 
Imimn  in  these  islands.    The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry  and  wet 
i^.    The  dry  season  commences  about  the  end  of  November,  or 
beginning  of  December,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  March*  In 
tJiis  teftson  only  r  few  showers  of  rain  fall,  and  the  sky  is  cloudless  for 
_ieifenil  weeks  or  even  montha  in  succession.     As  these  islands  lie 
teen  Ur  ami  20''      lat,,  they  have  two  rainy  aeasous — one  when  the 
inn  ptmie«  over  their  zenith  in  advancing  towards  the  Tropic  of  Otucer, 
ilid  the  other  when  ibcsim  returns  from  the  Tro|ric  of  Cancer  towards  the 
eqii«lor«     The  iirsi  may  be  called  the  short  rainy  season^  as  it  extends 
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over  Bix  or  seven  weeks  (from  the  commencement  of  April  to  the  middle 
of .  May),  during  which  time  showers  of  rain  occur  nearly  every  day, 
and  sometimes  several  showers  in  one  day,  hut  they  do  not  continue  long. 
This  short  rainy  season  is  separated  from  the  great  rains  by  a  dry  and 
hot  season,  which  continues  through  the  month  of  June.  The  g^at 
rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  they  are  ushered  in  by  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  and  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder-storms,'  and  vivid 
and  continual  flashes  of  lightning.  The  rains  descend  in  torrents,  but 
they  rarely  last  for  twenty-four  hours  in  succession  ;  several  showers 
generally  come  down  in  one  day,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty. 
In  August  the  rains  begin  to  diminish  ;  but  they  do  not  become  gentle 
before  the  month  of  October,  when  they  approach  to  their  termination. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  between  60  and  70 
inches. 

These  islands  lie  within  the  range  of  the  trade-winds,  which  blow 
regularly  from  the  east  and  north-east  from  December  to  March,  and 
during  this  time  diffuse  over  these  islands  a  refreshing  coolness.  In 
March  the  winds  begin  to  decline  to  the  south-east,  and  decrease  in 
strength ;  they  continue  to  blow  with  this  diminished  force  to  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  are  frequently  interrupted  by  calms.  During  the 
great  rains  the  wind  blows  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
frequently  in  very  violent  gusts.  In  August,  the  hurricane  season  begins, 
and  it  lasts  to  the  end  of  October.  These  terrible  winds,  which  frequently 
devastate  some  one  or  other  of  these  islands,  and  cause  great  loss  of 
property  and  life,  usually  begin  with  blowing  from  the  north,  north- 
west, or  north-east,  and  rarely  from  the  south ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  afterwards  they  rapidly  change  the  point  from  which  they  blow, 
and  that  the  gusts  do  not  proceed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  rush  through  the  air  at  different  angles,  and  even  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface.  The  most^southem  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  are  not  subject 
to  hurricanes. 

As  the  longest  days  in  these  islands  hardly  exceed  thirteen  hours,  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  heat  is  far  leas  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  places  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  varies  in  different  islands  between 
18**  and  80°  of  Fahr.  The  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  in  such 
situations  is  between  60°  and  90°,  but  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
the  difference  rarely  amounts  to  lO""  or  12°.  There  is  hardly  any  change, 
as  far  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  air,  between  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  begimiing  of  April.  During  these  mouths  the  mean  tem- 
perature probably  does  not  exceed  10°.  From  the  beginning  of  April 
to  the  end  of  June  the  heat  is  continually  increasing.  From  the  end 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  October  the  temperature  is  again  stationiryt 
and  the  mean  temperature  during  this  time  may  perhaps  amount  to 
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82*  ;  hut  ihk  great  degree  of  beat  is  tnrKkrated  by  the  rains,  and  still 
aiofe  hy  the  ref^ulftr  daily  alternation  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes.  The 
iCft-breezes  set  in  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continue 
iQ  aJxnit  an  hour  before  sun-set ;  a  short  time  after  s(m*3et  the  limd- 
brecxeft  begin  to  blow  and  conttnne  tu  about  an  hour  after  sun^rise;  in 
the  hitervtd  between  both  breescs  there  is  no  motion  in  the  uir»  and  this 
is  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  espcciallv  in  the  morniintg,  from  half- past 
teven  to  nine  o'clock.  Daring  the  calms  in  the  mouth  of  June  the 
weatber  is  insupportably  hot. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  healthy  from  November  to  June ;  but 
iJuriiig  the  great  rains  different  kinds  of  diseases,  especially  fevers,  pre- 
f^iL  Eartiiquakes  are  not  rare,  though  they  are  not  so  destrnciive  in 
their  effects  as  in  South  America*  Dnring  the  dry  season,  the  atmo- 
sphere  is  very  pure,  and  the  stars  shine  with  a  universal  brightness  : 
the  planet  Venus  causes  an  object  to  throw  a  shadow* 

3.  The  principal  articles  which  these  islands  supply  to  the  marktt  of 
ibe  world  are  augar^  co6ce,  cotton,  and  pimento  ;  articles  of  smaller  im- 
poHlDce  are,  indigo,  ginger,  arnotto^  aloes,  sassafras,  and  castor-oiI : 
the  most  common  fruits  are  the  pine-apple,  the  cocoa-nut  ^  the  cabbage - 
tree,  the  cashew,  the  mango,  the  sappadllla,  the  sweetsop  and 
ihe  toursop,  the  giiava^  the  shaddock,  thepapaw,  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
orange,  the  poniegramte,  the  granadilla,the  star-apple,  the  sweet  lemon, 
and  the  bread-fruit.  The  plantations  of  plantains  and  bananas  are 
cxteoftive;  as  well  as  the  plantations  of  cocoa  in  the  island  ofTribidad, 

The  grains  of  Englaiid  are  not  cuUivuted.    Indian  corn  is  universally 
glywu,  and  yields  abundant  crops.    Rice  is  only  raised  in  the  island  of 
.    Tmidail  to  any  extent.    Many  nutritious  roots  are  raised  under  the 
inime  of  ground  provisions,  such  as  the  yam,  the  cassava,  the  sweet 
potaloe,  and  some  others, 

The  cattle  arc  generally  of  diminutive  size.  Only  a  few  islands  contain 
ihecp and  goats:  few  horscsi,  asses,  and  mules  are  reared,  and  accordingly  a 
L  great  number  of  these  animals  are  imported  from  the  continent.  Hogs  arc 
f  Bore  abundant  than  other  domestic  animaK  Tbere  are  few  wild  animals 
tieept  wild  hogs,  tajassoes,  monkey.*,  and  some  other  smaller  animals.  The 
Qtuati  is  found  in  Trinidad  and  Tohago,  The  cayman  is  common,  as  well 
Unirio^is  kinds  of  lizards  and  snakes ;  fish  and  turtle  are  abundant ;  pur- 
Jtit»|  flamingoes,  and  hamming  birdji  are  also  common  ;  mosquitoesj  cock- 
itMcbes, centipedes,  scorpions,  ants,  and  the  cln go, abound  in  these  islands. 

It  is  generally  said  thai  there  are  no  metals  in  these  islands,  though 
U  la  staled  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  and  plumbago  have 
betn  found  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  nothing  has  been  got  within  the 
kit  80  years,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  mines  are  not  worth  working. 
Salt  ifl  made  in  some  of  the  islands, 

4*  The  population  of  these  islands  consists  almost  entirely  of  whites 
mad  negroes.  The  island  of  Trinidad  still  contains  a  few  hundred 
tuitives^    Tlie  Caribs,  who  were  in  possession  of  most  of  tliese  islands 
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when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniard!,  are  entirely  extirpated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  which  still  inhabit  a  sequestered 
spot  in  each  of  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica.  The  negroes 
iu  the  English  islands  have  been  emancipated,  but  in  those  islands 
which  belong  to  other  nations  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes  are  still  sUtcs. 

Trinidad. 

5.  The  island  of  Trinidad^  the  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  belongs  to  the  British.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  of 
South  America  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  which  is  100  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  with  an  average  width  of  nearly  50  miles.  The  gulf  opens  into 
the  sea  by  two  straits  ;  the  southern  called  Boca  de  Serpente  (Serpent's 
Mouth),  is  about  10  miles  wide ;  the  northern,  Boca  de  Dragon  (Dragon's 
Mouth),  is  about  15  miles  wide:  the  latter  strait  is  divided  into  four 
straits. by  three  intervening  islands,  of  which  the  most  western,  between 
the  island  of  Cbacachacares  and  the  Punta  de  la  Pena,  is  by  far  the 
widest,  and  is  that  which  is  commonly  used  by  vessels.  This  gulf  pro- 
perly forms  an  immense  port,  having  good  anchorage  in  all  its  extent  on 
a  bottom  of  gravel  and  mud,  and  varying  in  depth  from  3  to  30  fathoms. 
In  its  most  western  recess  some  shoals  and  banks  of  sand  occur. 

Trinidad  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  extending  about  50 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  except  at 
its  southern  and  northern  extremities,  where  two  extensive  promontories 
run  out  to  the  west,  and  include  between  them  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  Its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  shores,  are  in  general 
rocky  and  high  ;  the  shores  along  the  Gulf  of  Paria  are  low  and  either 
sandy  or  swampy.  Along  the  northern  coast,  and  close  to  the  sea,  a 
chain  of  mountains  runs  from  Puint  Galera  to  the  eastern  channel  of 
the  Dragon's  Mouth  :  the  highest  points  are  from  1800  to  2400  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  the  mountains  become  lower  towards  the  west ;  they 
occupy  a  width  of  nearly  10  miles.  South  of  this  range  a  plain  extends 
across  the  island  from  east  to  west,  with  a  broken  surface  on  the  east 
along  Patura  Bay  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  level,  and  contains  some 
savannas  or  natural  meadows  in  the  eastern  districts :  towards  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  it  terminates  in  extensive  swamps.  This  plain  is  drained  by 
two  rivers,  the  larger  of  which,  the  Caroni,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paria ;  the  Oropuche  falls  into  Patura  Bay.  These  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble for  small  craft  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  it  is 
intended  to  unite  them  in  the  interior  by  a  canal.  South  of  .this  plam  a 
range  of  hills  runs  across  the  island  from  east-north-east,  to  west-south- 
west, rising  to  the  height  of  600  to  1000  feet.  South  of  this  range  extends 
another  plain,  with  a  surface  generally  very  broken,  which,  however,  in 
some  parts  contains  extensive  levels  and  savannas.  This  plain  is  still 
in  its  natural  state,  being  mostly  covered  with  trees,  and  few  settlemente 
have  been  formed  here.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  from 
Point  GaleoU  to  Point  Ycacos,  another  chain  of  hills  runs  close  to  the 
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coist,  which  probably  nowhere  e^cceeds  1000  feet  in  height.  A!on^  thdr 
noTiLeru  hsiset  ^^^^  tovk  srils  the  tnoal;  boh  lb-eastern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pkiria,  are  aome  eslensive  swamps  and  lagoons  which  eittt^nd  nearly  to 
Cope  Brea.  Separated  from  the&e  lagoons  and  from  the  coast  by  a  low, 
undy  tracts  is  the  Fitch  Lake,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and 
widlb,  and  aliout  80  feet^ above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Pitch  Lake  ia 
in  fajct  not  a  lake,  but  a  plain  covered  with  bitumen,  traversed  by  a  great 
number  of  small  at  reams  of  water.  The  Bnrface  of  the  bitnmen  is 
fubjcet  to  coDtinual  changes,  and  freqncnily  in  the  moniing  there  ia  a 
ikep  conical  cavity,  where  the  evening  before  there  was  a  amnll  spot  like 
m  islanri  covered  with  vegetation,  and  near  it  another  ifisnkr  spot  has 
risen  mhich  did  not  exist  before*  South  of  Cajie  Brea  is  a  place  in  the 
tea  which  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition  and  throws  up  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bitumen.  There  are  other  places  in  these  hills,  and  along  these 
shofea,  where  bitumen  is  found  or  thrown  tip.  The  bituminous  matter, 
when  mixed  with  tj^Uow  and  linseed  oil,  makes  a  kind  of  tar  tit  for 
caulking  ships ;  near  Cajie  Ycacos  there  are  some  mud  volcanoes* 

There  are  several  good  harhourK  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dnigon's  Mouth  ;  ihe  best  is  the 
harbour  of  Chaguaramas,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships 
of  war,  having  from  4  to  40  fathoms'  depth  of  water,  and  a  bottom  of 
gravel  and  mud:  its  shores  are  bold  and  steep*  Not  far  from  it^  and 
the  eaat,  is  the  harbour  of  Carenage»  which  is  arlapted  to  small  vessels* 
Then  follows  the  liarbour  of  Puerto  de  EspSlna,  or  Spanish  Town,  which 
h  safe  and  extensive :  on  its  shore  stands  the  town  called  Port  of  Spain, 
which  is  well-built,  has  fine  quays,  a  magnificent  church,  and  a  con- 
iidemble  commerce ;  the  population  is  about  11^800,  Naparima  1ms 
ilio  a  g^iod  harbour,  and  2050  inhabitants*  The  northern  and  eastern 
ccisti  have  several  small  harbours,  but  they  arc  open  to  the  prevailing 
ftOTthcm  and  north-eastern  winds.  Along  the  northern  coast  are  the 
haihours  of  Macaripci  and  Las  Cuevas  where  Fori  Ahercrorabie  is 
btiilt,  and  near  Point  Galera  ia  Toco  Bay.  On  the  eaatem  coast  arc 
Cutnana  Bay  and  ManEanillo  Bay,  both  indifferent  ports.  Near  Point 
Gileota,  the  most  south-cafetem  cape  of  the  island,  is  the  harbour  of 
Onaya-guayara  Bay,  which  is  deep  and  safe,  being  protected  againat 
the  prevailing  easterly  winds  by  Point  Gakota* 

The  are^  of  the  island  is  2020i  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  one- 
third  part  J  or  642  i  square  miles,  are  surveyed  and  appropriated^ 

The  population  of  the  island  at  the  last  census,  which  was  taken  in 
1 834 1  consisted  of — 

M  alei  <  Femaka.  Ti>tal  * 

Whites  2,018  ,      *     1,614   •     -  3,632 

Free  Blacks  and  Coloured  .  8,699  ,  *  10,025  .  •18,124 
Apprtiiiticei.  liuce  freed  ,  8.430  *  •  8,259  .  .  lfi.689 
Aliens  and  resident  strangers    .      •      «      -       •      ■  4,633 

Total  43,018 
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In  1831  the  aborigines  had  decreased  to  '762;  in  1812  they  were 
1804 ;  in  1183  they  amounted  to  2032. 

The  parish  registers  are  not  kept  with  accuracy.  In  particular,  the 
number  of  deaths  are  not  correctly  recorded,  in  consequence  of  many 
taking  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  residence  of  any  clergy-^ 
man,  and  the  burials  being  necessarily  performed  without  any  religious 
rites.  The  births,  r^stered  in  1834,  were  701,  or  1  in  62  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  marriages  were  178,  or  1  in  245  ;  and  the  deaths  644,  or  1 
in  68. 

The  climate  cannot  be  considered  healthy.  It  appears  from  the  state-  - 
ments  made  by  the  Registrar  of  Slaves,  that, 

Between  1816  and  1819  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  1,361 
1819  ,,  1822  ,,  ,,  1,101 

1822  ,,  1825  ,,  ,,  119 

1825  ,,  1828  ,,  877 

The  number  of  slaves  in  1816  having  been  25,<644,  it  follows  that 
the  decrease  in  12  years  was  more  than  11]^  per  cent,  or  about  1  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  number  of  slaves  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1834, 
in  respect  of  whom  compensation  was  paid,  was '20,657,  being  3122, 
or  13^  per  cent  fewer  than  were  on  the  register  in  1828;  but  this 
number  includes  manumissions,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  as  well 
as  deaths.  The  sum  awarded  to  the  owners  of  the  20,657  slaves  was 
1,033,992/.,  or  a  fraction  beyond  50/.  per  head.    Among  the  number 


were — 

Predial,  attached     .      .      .     •       •     .  12,244 

, ,      unattached   1,529 

Non-Predial,  including  3262  domestic  servants  3,766 

Children  under  6  years  old      ...      •  2,246 

Aged  and  diseased   872 


Total .      .  20,657 

The  exportable  products  of  Trinidad  consist  of  sugar,  molasses,  nun, 
cocoa,  and  coffee,  with  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  and  ginger.  Nearly 
the  whole  is  shipped  to  England  and  Ireland.  The  quantities  so  shipped 
in  1838  amounted  to — 


Sugar   286,247  cwt. 

Rum   3,530  gallons 

Molasses   78,387  cwt. 

Coffee   425,841  lbs. 

Cocoa   1,678,913  lbs. 

Cotton   206,977  lbs. 


Some  part  of  the  rum  and  molasses  made  are  shipped  to  America  in 
payment  for  lumber. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  colony  in  1836,  the  latest  year  for* 
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ivbicb  accounts  have  been  received,  was  469,2U8f. :  they  consisted  prin- 
cipally uf  manufactured  goods  from  England,  butter  and  salt  provisions 
from  Ireland^  fish  from  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  lum- 
ber from  those  colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Trinidad  is  one  of  tlie  Crown  Colonies,  belonging  to  England—?',  i?^  is 
governed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  without  ihe  inter- 
ference of  a  local  legislature.  The  public  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
Lieut  en  ant- Govern  or,  afisistcd  by  an  executive  council,  and  legislative 
committee,  consisting  of  twelve  memberSj  six  of  wliom  are  membere  ex 
qfficio^  and  hold  otSces  at  the  pleasure  of  the  croAvn ;  the  remuiuing  six 
me  chosen  also  by  ihe  Crown  from  among  the  principal  inhabitantSj 
aud  are  removable.  The  Governor  presides,  and  is  always  certain  of 
a  majunty  for  carrying;  the  measures  which  he  miiy  propose.  For  local 
goverumcTtt  there  is  a  body  called  the  Cabildo^  under  the  authority  of 
which  tasci  are  levied  for  local  purposes. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  Julvi  1498;  it  was  then 
fully  peopled  by  Cariba,  The  earliest  settlement  wa«  made  by  the 
Spaniards  ill  1588,  when  they  eto  oppressed  the  natives,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  latter  were  rapidly  diminished,  lu  lC7ft  Trinidad  was  taken  by 
the  French,  but  was  soon  after  restored  to  Spain.  It  was  louf^  much 
neglected  by  iu  European  possessors,  and^  iii  1163,  eontatued  only 
27^3  inhabitants,  of  whom  2032  were  native  Caribs.  Its  sole  produce 
then  w^as  cocoa  and  indigo.  This  island  was  then  a  dependency  of 
the  govcmmenl  of  Caraccas,  In  1797  Trinidad  waa  taken  by  the 
Britifib,  and  has  since  continued  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 

Tobago, 

6.  Tobago^  a  British  island,  lies  north-east  of  Trinidad,  from  which 
it  ifi  divided  by  a  strait  somewhat  more  than  20  miks  wide :  it  is 
about  24  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  5  miles  wide  on 
an  average.  This  island  is  one  mass  of  rocks,  rising  w  ith  a  steep  ascent 
on  the  north-east,  and  descending  gradually  towards  the  south' west, 
with  some  intervening  sniull  and  delightful  valleys.  The  highest  part  of 
the  rock  is  towards  the  north*c aster ti  extremity,  where  it  probably 
attains  an  elevation  of  900  feet.  The  whole  face  of  this  ishmd  consists 
of  an  alternation  of  ascents  and  descents,  with  a  few  plains  of  no 
great  extent  at  its  south- western  t  xtremiiy ;  but  it  is  w  ell  cultivated 
where  the  rocks  are  not  too  steep.  It  has  several  good  harbours  along 
the  northern  const  for  vessels  of  1 .50  tons,  and  a  few  also  on  tlie  southern 
coast.  The  capital  is  Scarborough,  a  small  place  on  the  south  coast. 
The  population  of  this  island  at  the  liisl  return,  in  1S35,  was  stated  to 

Whitcfl          ,        .        250  30  280 

Free  coloured  and  blacks    •  .        -  3,000 

Apprenticed  kbourers    4.515  530  9Mh 

Total      .  -  .  13,085 
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The  number  of  registered  slaves,  on  Ist  August,  1834,  for  whom  com- 
pensation was  paid  to  the  owners,  was  11,589,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
them  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  was  233,815/.,  or  20/.  Ss.  Id. 
per  head.  The  difference  in  their  numbers  in  so  short  a  time  as 
one  year,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  value  of  labour  in  this 
island,  compared  with  neighbouring  colonies,  to  which  many  of  the 
apprentices  were  eonsequpntly  conveyed.  Of  the  number  in  1834, 
there  were — 

Predial,  attached        •       •       .       .  8,108 
„      unattached     •       •       •  •158 
Non-predial  •       •       •       •  812 

Children  under  6  years  •  •  •  1,410 
Aged  and  diseased      •       •       •       •  1,032 

11,589 

The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  the  inhabitants  being  very  subject  to 
the  yellow  fever.  During  20  years,  from  1811  to  1830,  the  average 
mortality  of  the  white  troops  in  the  island  was  at  the  rate  of  153  for 
each  1000,  or  15  per  cent,  annually.  In  1820  there  occurred  109 
deaths  out  of  146  men  stationed  there.  In  1823,  which  was  unusually 
he'althy  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Tobago  was 
little  more  than  one-half  as  great  as  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the 
islands ;  whereas,  in  the  20  years  including  1823,  it  was  very  nearly 
double  that  average. 

Tobago  is  divided  into  seven  parishes.  Its  exportable  produce  consists 
altogether  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  quantities  exported  in 
1836  were— 

Sugar  .       .       .       12,219,680  Ibs.^ 

Molasses        •       •       .  128,910  gallons. 

Rum  .  .  435,994  „ 

The  total  value  of  which  was  196,974/.  The  imports,  which  were 
valued  in  that  year  nt  13,941/.,  consisted  of  British  manufactures,  salt 
provisions,  and  plantation  stores  from  Great  Britain,  and  lumber  from 
America. 

Tobago  has  a  local  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  16  members. 
The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage.  It  was 
then  peopled  by  Caribs.  The  first  European  settlement  was  made  by 
the  English  in  1625,  but  they  subsequently  departed,  and  in  1632  a 
colony  of  Dutchmen  planted  themselves  there,  but  were  driven  away  by 
the  Spaniards  of  Trinidad.  It  was  again  occupied  by  Dutchmen  in 
1654,  but  they  were  again  driven  away  in  1611  by  the  French,  then  at 
war  with  Holland.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  in  1148,  it  was 
declared  neutral.  In  1163.it  was  ceded  to  England.  The  island  was 
taken  by  France  during  the  American  war,  and  remained  in  the  posses- 
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iioii  of  tlint  country  until  1793*  when  it  was  retaken  by  EngltnJ,  and 
\mm  mnot  continued  in  British  posaeasiQiu 

Grenada. 

Grenada^  a  British  island,  is  nbmit  1 7  mile*  long  from  north  to  south, 
KBd  its  grentcBt  breadth  is  neaily  9  mil^s.  The  centre  of  the  island 
b  uceupied  by  a  lorgc  inountain  mass,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  3000  feet ;  the  highest  point,  Mount  St,  Catheritie,  attains 
mn  elevation  *jf  3200  feet.  From  this  mass  several  ofTiets  extend  in  all 
dilutions  towards  the  ahores,  so  that  the  Biirfuce  of  the  idand  consisits 
of  high  hills  and  narrow  valleys.  The  mountains  are  volcanic^  and 
the  Tftlkyi  contain  some  tdluvial  tracts  of  great  fertility  near  the  shore* 
On  the  louth-eait  coast  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  low  swampy 
ground.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  is  a  circular  lake  about  2 J  miles  in 
circumference^  and  14  feetdcep*  Point  George,  the  capital  of  tbc  island i 
u  built  upon  uneveo  ground  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  some  of 
tbe  itreetit  are  very  steep.  At  the  back  of  the  town  the  mountains 
rise  to  a  great  height.  The  harl)our  is  spacious  and  well  sheltered  on 
til  iides  ejccept  the  west. 

The  [mpuialion,  in  1836}  of  the  island,  including  that  of  its  depend*- 
wjr,  Cariacou,  consisted  of-^ 

Whites  and  free  coloured  and  blacks  2,029  2,19*1  4,226 
Apprenticed  labourers      .       .     6,826     9,490  16,316 

Total       ,        ,  22,542 
Thi  number  of  slaves  on  1st  August^  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  com- 
l^tnittion  was  given,  was  23,638.    The  amount  awarded  out  of  the 
T^Hiamentary  grant  ^vaa  616,255/o  or  26/.  I*.        per  head.  The 
iU^ts  were  classed  as  follows : — 

Predial,  attached           .        .       ,       .  16^560 

nnattaehed        *        •        •        .  3B0 

Non-predial,  including  1325  dumeiUc  servants  2,069 

Children  under  6  years     .        •       «        .  3,320 

Aged  and  diseased          ,        «       «       .  1,309 

Total       .       *  22,638 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  parishes*  Although  the  mean  tempera- 
tuit  it  higher  than  in  the  other  West  India  islands,  and  the  fall  of  rain 
11  vtry  considerable,  amount mg  to  65  inches  annually,  the  climate  is 
note  heaUhy  than  in  the  generality  of  these  colonies  ;  the  average  mor- 
uHty  of  white  troops  in  the  20  years,  from  l&H  to  1836,  which,  for  the 
rboic  of  the  West  India  colonies,  was  at  the  rate  of  78i  per  1000 
■itnimUy  was  not  more  than  61^  in  Grenada, 
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The  exportable  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
and  cocoa  of  excellent  quality.  The  quantities  of  these  products  ex- 
ported in  1836,  were —  , 

Sugar  •       .       .         18,373,961  lbs. 

Molasses  •       •       •       •      181,030  gallons 

Rum  •        •       •       «     436,316  „ 

Cocoa  ....      381,360  lbs. 

The  value  of  exports  in  that  year  was  201,080/.  The  imports  in  the 
same  year,  which  consisted  of  the  usual  articles  required  in  the  Weat 
India  colonies,  amounted  in  value  to  147,315/. 

Grenada,  which  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  has  a  local  legislature, 
of  which  the  Council  consists  of  9,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  27 
members. 

-  The  island  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Columbus,  when  it  contained  a 
numerous  population  of  warlike  Caribs,  whose  peaceful  possession  of 
the  country  was  not  disputed  until  1650,  when  a  party  of  200  French 
adventurers,  under  Duparquet,  Grovemor  of  Martinique,^  landed,  and 
having  distributed  some  knives  and  hatchets,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
glass  beads,  among  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the  island,  and  built  a 
fort  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers.  In  a  short  time  the  French  com- 
menced a  war  of  extermination  against  the  natives,  which  they  carried 
on  with  the  most  reckless  cruelty  and  with  complete  success. 

Grenada  and  its  dependencies  remained  in  the  possession  of  France 
until  1762,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  1779  the  island 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  general  peace  in 
1783 :  it  has  since  remained  in  possession  of  England. 

Between  the  island  of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent  are  several  small 
islands  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Grenadines  or  GrenadUlos. 
Cariacou,  the  largest,  is  about  7  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  about 
2  wide.  These  islands  are  not  volcanic,  but  consist  of  low  rocks,  and 
have  no  water.  The  larger  islands  have  a  slightly  hilly  surface. 
Cotton  and  sugar  are  raised  on  these  islands.  They  belong  to  the 
British. 

St.  Vincent. 

St.  Vincent^  a  British  island,  in  extent  is  about  equal  to  Grenada, 
being  17  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  in  the  widest  part  10 
miles  broad.  A  ridge  of  high  volcanic  hills  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  north  to  south,  forming  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  subordinate  masses  which  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea, 
and  are  intersected  by  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  beauty.  In  the 
north-western  part  of  the  island  the  mountains  attain  the  greatett 
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deTation*  A  toIchoo,  which  in  the  year  1812  tnade  a  terrible  eniption, 
eomlitutes  the  higheat  point,  beings  accoriling  to  computalion,  about 
3000  feet  abo^re  the  ^ea.  Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  sliuiitcd 
m  tbe  south-west  coast,  on  a  deep  bay,  well  sheltered  by  a  range 
of  hii^b  mnuiUahis  in  the  hack  ground,  which  etretch  intu  the  sea 
on  eaeb  side,  thus  forming  a  B])aC]Qna  amphitheatTet 

There  has  been  no  recent  census  of  the  population  of  this  island. 
The  returns  of  1831  are  as  follow  : — 

White  1,301 

Free  coloured,  and  black  .  ,  *  2,S24 
Slaves  22,997 

Total       •       .  21,122 

Tlve  climate  is  exceedingly  humid.    In  1822  rain  fell  on  261  days, 
and  in  1832  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  298;  the  average  quantity 
thil  falls  throughout  the  year  is  nearly  80  inches;  yet  the  island  iscom^ 
pamtively  healthy,  as  is  shown  hy  the  mortaUty  of  the  white  troops, 
winch,  upon  tlie  average  of  20  years,  was  only  55  out  of  every  1000; 
the  uremic  of  the  whole  of  the  British  West  Indies  having  been  78|. 
Neither  is  the  mortality  so  great  among  I  he  negro  race  as  we  have  seen  it 
to  be  ia  Trinidad,    The  decrease  of  slaves  by  deaths,  beyond  the  number 
rtplaccd  by  births,  in  St.  Vincent,  during  the  14  years  from  1817  to 
1^1,  was  2579,  or  not  quite  f  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  nuinher  of 
regiitercd  slaves,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  coin- 
pcntfltion  was  allowed,  was  22,266,  and  the  amount  [laid  out  of  the 
prlkmentaTy  grant  was  590,779/.,  or  26/,  10*.  *lti  per  heath  They 
*ere  duscd  as  follows  t — 

Predial,  attached  *  ,  ^  .  .  14,797 
„  unattached  .  i  .  ■  •  512 
Non-predial,  including  2208  domestic  eervants  2,805 
Children  under  6  years  of  age  *  •  .  2,963 
Aged  and  diseased  *        ■        •  ,1,189 

Total       •        ,  22,266 

Tk  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  Its  products  arc  almost  wholly 
'«|ir,  nim,  and  molasses.  The  quantity  of  each  of  them  exported  in 
im  was 

Sugar       .        .        •  21,694,512  lbs/ 

Rum        ,        .        *       .         242,637  gidions 
Mt  das  sea   .        •        •        •         394,830  „ 

And  the  total  value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  349,480/.  The 
imports  are  similar  in  kind,  aud  from  the  same  quarters,  as  the  imports 
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of  Trinidad  and  the  remaining  British  Weat  India  colonies.  The  ; 
value  imported  into  St.  Vincent  in  1836  was  155,523/. 

This  island  has  a  local  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovemor,  a  Council  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an 
Assembly  of  19  members,  elected  by  freeholders  of  10  acres  of  land,  or 
of  a  house  of  the  yearly  value  of  20/.  in  the  town,  or  of  lOf.  in  the 
country. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  on  the  22nd  of  , 
January,  which js  St.  Vincent's  day  in  the  Spanish  calendar.   It  then  : 
contained  a  numerous  and  warlike  population  of  Caribs.    The  fiiyt  j 
settlement  made  by  Europeans  was  in  1719,  when  a  few  adventurers 
from  Martinique  established  themselves.     By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  St.  Vincent  was  declared  neutral ;  but  in  1162  was 
taken  by  the  English  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  the 
following  year.    In  1779  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  waa  restored 
at  the  general  peace  in  1788.    In  1795  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
English  and  Carib  inhabitants,  which  lasted  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  natives  were  subdued,  and  such  of  them  as  remained  were 
removed  to  the  island  of  Roatan  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.   The  Englisli 
have  since  remained  In  undisputed  possession. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  on  the  27th  of  April,  1812,  (30  days 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Caraccas  by  the  great  earthquake,) 
by  an  eruption  of  the  Soufiri^re  mountain  which  continued  during 
three  days. 

St.  Lucib. 

'Si^  Luciet  a  British  island,  is  about  35  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  12  miles.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  table 
mountain  of  uneven  surface,  which  extends  through  half  the  lengtli 
of  the  island,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  which  grow  lower  towards 
the  coast;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  the  hills  approach  close  to 
the  sea,  but  on  the  west  side  they  are  divided  from  it  by  a  low  and 
swampy  tract.  This  low  coast  is  called  Basse-terre;  and  the  rocky 
district  on  the  east  is  denominated  Cabes-terre.  A  range  of  hills,  con- 
nected with  the  southern  part  of  the  table  mountain,  terminates  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  island  in  two  conical  rocks  called  the 
Pitons  of  St.  Lucie.  This  subordinate  range  contains  an  active 
volcano,  the  last  eruption  of  which  took- place  in  1812:  its  summit  is 
more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  within  its  crater  ai« 
several  deep  depressions  filled  with  boiling  water  and  mud.  From  one 
of  these  depressions  there  rises  from  time  to  time  a  column  of  smoke 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,,  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  The  capital  of 
the  island  is  Carenage,  a  small  place,  on  the  west  coast,  built  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  irregulariy-formed  harbour,  which  is  surrounded  by 
hilts,  and  safe  and  deep  enough  for  a  man-of-war. 
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The  populfttion  of  the  iiknd  in  1836  waa  as  follows  ; — 

Mateii.  Females,  Totttl. 
Whitei  .  ,  503  481  990 
Black  and  Colouml     6,645       1,695  14,340 


Total       ,        .  15,330 

The  tmmber  of  alavet  on  the  register,  on  lit  Auguit>  1834,  and  for  whom 
oompens&tioB  was  paid  out  of  the  parliametitary  grant  of  20,000,000/. 
mm  13>291 1  the  Bum  paid  to  their  owners  waa  334 ,495^  or  25/,  3s,  Ad. 
p^T  head.    They  were  claened  as  followi : 

Prediftlj  atttaehcd  •       •       .       .  8t355 

,4     unattached  «        -        .        •  368 

Noa-Prcdial,  including  1451  domestic  servants  1^605 
Children  under  6  years  .  .  ,  ,  1 ,951 
Aged  and  diseased  persona         ■       t       «  1,0U6 


13*291 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  moiat  and  variable,  and  far  more  nnhealthy 
ihtn  the  generality  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  annual  average 
mortality  of  the  white  troops  in  20  years  was,  123  in  each  1000.  On 
wtenil  occasioTYs  the  seasons  have  heen  so  Bickly*  (hat  from  onc-fonrlh 
to  ime-chird  of  the  troops  have  died  in  the  year. 
The  island  is  divided  into  three  districts*  It  produces  sugar,  nm>5 
codee,  and  cocoa.    The  quantities  produced  in  1 836,  were  : — 

Sugar  .  ,  .  ,  4,318,010  lbs. 

Rum  .  «  .  .  68,187  gallons^ 

MolaBEes  .  •  .  .  108,455  „ 

^           Cofee  .  ,  .  ,  163,486  lbs. 

Cocoa  •  .  .  *  44,040  „ 

The  eiports  of  that  year  were  valued  at  69i040/.,  and  the  imports  at 
60,344/. 

St.  Lucie  is  a  Crown  colony  of  England .  The  government  is  ad- 
tninifitercd  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  CounciK  The  whirc  inha- 
tiilauts  are  for  the  most  part  French  or  of  French  extraction,  and  the 
I^rench  language  is  generally  apokeu.  The  lawa  of  that  country  are 
iciministered  in  agreement  with  the  terms  of  gapiculation  when  last  the 
iil&ml  came  into  the  possession  of  England^  hut  an  approximation 
ttwardfl  Engliiih  legJil  |)ractice  is  going  fonvard ;  wherever  the  French 
law  is  opposed  to  that  practice  it  is  put  a&ide  without  scruple. 

The  first  Bt^ttlemcni  by  Europeans  was  made  on  this  island  by  the 
English  in  1635,  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-ln-Cbapelle  it  was  declared 
neuUaU  hut,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1163,  was  ceded  to  France*  It 
mm  taken  hy  the  EngUgh  in  1119,  and  resttjred  to  France  at  the  general 
pe&ce  in  1 183,    The  island  was  taken  again  by  the  English  in  1 194, 
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and  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801.  In  1803  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  English,  and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession. 

Barbadobs.  * 

Barbadaes,  the  most  important  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belongs  to 
England :  it  is  situated  to  the  windward  of  the  chain  of  the  Antilles, 
being  nearly  100  miles  east  from  St  Vincent.  It  lies  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  form,  about  20  miles  long  and 
^about  15  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.  A  coral  reef  runs  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island,  and  this  part  of  the  coast 
cannot  be  approached  by  vesseb.  There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action  in  Barbadoes ;  and  the  surface  is  rather  low  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  islands.  Barbadoes  is  subject  to  tremendous  hurricanes, 
which  come  at  intervals  of  several  years:  that  which  occurred  in  1*780 
destroyed  both  life  and  property  to  a  large  amount.  In  the  southern, 
districts  no  elevation  occurs  above  300  or  400  feet ;  the  land  rises  in 
terraces  or  platforms  one  above  another,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  short  but  abrupt  ascents,  in  numerous  places  altogether 
inaccessible.  Towards  the  north,  the  country  rises  much  higher  and 
more  rapidly  ;  but  the  highest  peak.  Mount  Hilloughby^^oes  not  exceed 
1000  feet  in  elevation.  The  plains  are  here  and  there  furrowed  by 
deep  ravines,  but  are  universally  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  black  rocky  precipices,  and  the 
dark  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  with  which  the  ravines  are  overgrown. 
The  north-eastern  districts,  called  Scotland,  have  a  very  broken  surface, 
but  are  not  less  fertile  or  in  a  lower  state  of  cultivation  than  the  other 
parts.  In  several  places  in  this  district  petroleum  occurs ; — it  seems 
to  be  diffused  between  the  soil  and  the  rock  which  lies  under  it,  and 
issues  above  ground  from  several  bituminous  springs :  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  green  tar,  and  often  supplies  the  want  of  [Htch  and  lamp-oil. 
There  is  also  a  burning  spring,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Pietramola  in  the  Appenines.  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  built  on  the  south-west  coast,  on  CuUsle  Bay,  an  open  road- 
stead, in  which  the  holding-ground  is  not  very  good.  The  town  is  of 
coDsidermble  extent,  beii^  2  miles  long  and  ^  a  mile  wide ;  but  it  is 
ill  built,  with  crooked  and  unpaved  streets,  and  oootaina  many  wooden 
houses.  The  largest  square  of  the  town  is  adorned  with  a  good 
ftatne  of  Lord  Ndsoo.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  Further 
Boith,  and  on  tlie  west  coast,  is  Speightstown,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  with  a  population  of  about  SOOO. 

The  popalatioD  of  this  island,  at  the  census  of  1829,  the  latest  wliich 
afppuBi  to  have  been  taken,  so  far  as  free  persons  were  concerned,  was  as 
Uows>- 
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Mdes. 

Females.  ' 

Totol. 

mite 

.  7,049 

7,910 

14,959 

Free,  coloured 

.  1,576 

1,543 

3,119 

Free,  black 

1,033 

994 

2,027 

Slaves 

.  37,691 

44,211 

81,902 

Total 

•  • 

102,007 

Unlike  the  alave  population  of  the  colonies  already  described,  that  of 
Bvfaadoes  experienced  a  sensible  increase  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Aboli- 
tioQ  Acts,  and  notwithstanding  numerous  cases  of  manumission.  These 
OKI  amounted,  between  1829  and  1832,  to  1089.  The  number  of  slaves 
ii  the  Tester,  on  the  1st  August  1834  was  83,150,  and  the  amount  of 
eoatpenaation  paid  to  their  owners  was  1,719,980/.  or  20/.  13^.  8d.  per 
bead.   They  were  classed  as  follows  : — 

Predial,  attached           ....  47,876 

„      unattached        .       •       •       •  4,317 

Non-predial,  including  1 2,5 1 1  domestic  servants  1 4,445 

Children  under  6  years    •       •       •       •  14,732 

Aged  and  disabled         •       •       •       .  1,780 

Total  .        .       .       .  83,150 

The  climate  of  Barbadoes  is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  generality 
of  the  West  India  Islands  ;  it  is  less  humid ;  and  the  soil  being  light 
and  calcareous,  the  rain  which  falls  is  soon  absorbed.  The  average 
iDDual  rate  of  mortality  among  the  white  troops,  in  the  20  years  from 
1817  to  1836,  was  58 J  in  every  1000.  This  island  and  St.  Vincent 
are  more  free  from  fevers  than  any  of  the  other  West  India  stations 
at  which  white  troops  have  been  placed. 

Barbadoes  produces  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  a  small  quantity  of 
cotton,  and  ginger  of  excellent  quality.  The  quantity  of  each  of  these 
products  exported  in  1836  was  as  follows 

Sugar  ....  41,188,780  lbs. 

Molasses  .        .        .        447,408  gallons 

Rum  ....  1,640  „ 

Coffee  ....  22,680  lbs. 

Cotton  ....        183,300  „ 

Ginger  ....        425,904  „ 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  that  year  was  636,853/.,  and  of  imports 
615,503/. 

The  government  of  Barbadoes  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  a  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  12  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  elected  by  the  freeholders. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  162  square  miles:  it  is  divided  into  eleven 
parishes. 
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It  is  not  known  when  Barbedoes  was  first  discovered.  It  was  not 
noticed  in  the  charts  of  European  navigators  earlier  than  the  year 
1600.  Some  Englishmen  landed  there  in  1605,  and  took  fonnal  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  did  not  remain.  The  earliest  settlement  was 
made  twenty  years  after  by  some  English  adventurers,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  patent  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  In  1621 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  purchased  his  rights  firom  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
and  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  granting  to  him  the  property 
of  the  island.  The  proprietary  government,  established  under  the 
charter,  ceased  by  consent  of  all  parties  in  J  662,  and  the  sovereignty 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  crown.  Barbadoes  has  never  been  cap- 
tured by  any  hostile  force. 

The  islands  of  1>inidad,  Tobago,  Grenada,  with  the  Grenadillos,  St 
Vincent,  St.  Lucie,  and  Barbadoes,  are  under  a^  British  governor,  who 
resides  in  Bridgetowp. 

MAlCTINIQtJE. 

7.  The  islands  between  14^  30'  and  between  16^  30'  are  the  most 
elevated  in  the  whole  chain,  and  also  the  largest,  the  island  of  Trinidad 
excepted. 

The  most  southern  of  these  islands  is  Marlimque^  which  belongs  to 
the  French ;  its  area  is  above  380  square  miles.  Extensive  masses  of 
volcanic  rocks  cover  the  interior,  and  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  Mount 
Pelee  is  4400  feet  high,  and  the  summits,  called  Lea  Pitons  de-Carbet, 
are,  according  to  some  authorities,  still  higher.  There  are  six  extiuct 
volcanoes,  and  one  of  the  craters  is  of  large  dimensions*  These 
rocky  masses  extend  in  most  parts  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  where 
they  form  more  numerous  and  deeper  indentations  than  occur  in 
the  other  Antilles,  and  render  the  outline  of  the  island  very  irregular. 
Between  these  projectbg  masses  of  volcanic  rocks  there  are  irregular 
wide 'valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  sometimes  of  considerable  broikdth. 
Though  hardly  two-fifths  of  the  surface  are  under  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder being  covered  with  trees,  or  consisting  of  bare  rock,  yet  the 
island  produces  a  great  quantity  of  sugar,  coffee,  coeoa,  and  cotton, 
especially  in  the  valleys  on  the  west  side,  which  are  more  extensive 
and  level  than  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  This  side 
is  called  Basse-terre,  and  the  eastern  side  is  called  Cabes-terre.  The 
largest  among  the  numerous  harbours  is  that  called  Cul  de  Sac 
Royal,  on  the  shores  of  which  stands  Fort  Royal,  the  residence  of  the 
French  governor.  The  capital  is  St.  Pierre,  the  largest  and  beat  bmlt 
town  in  the  Lesser  Antilles ;  the  houses  being  4  and  5  stMies  high, 
and  in  a  superior  style  of  European  architecture,  the  streets  regular, 
and  the  shops  numerous  and  well  stored.  Small  streams  run  down  the 
centre  of  the  paved  streets,  which  are  lighted  at  night  by  lamps.  It  has 
some  fine  churches,  a  botanic  garden,  and  is  well  fortified.  Fort 
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Ttkalii^  on  the  eaitern  coast,  is  built  in  the  innennost  recess  of  Bay 
Trinity  and  has  a  coDsiderable  commerce. 


The  popnUitioii  of  this  island,  at  the  end  of  1835,  distinguishing  free 
pcfwms  from  slaves,  was  as  follows : — 


Frte  Atmnt. 

Males. 

Femslet. 

Totsl 

Bdow  14  years  of  age 

6,188 

6,228 

12,416 

Between  14  and  60  years 

10,331 

12,900 

23,231 

Above  60  years 

900 

1,408 

2.308 

17,419 

'  20,536 

37,955 

Slaves. 

Below  14  years 

11,307 

11,925 

23,232 

Between  14  and  60  years 

23,435 

25,398 

48,833 

Above  60  years  . 

2,842 

3,160 

6,011 

37.584 

40,492 

78,076 

Total 

55,003 

61,028 

116,031 

In  the  above  account,  the  whites 

are  not  distinguished  fiom  the  free 

kkck  and  coloured  persons,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  amounted  to  about 
90OO,  and  that  of  the  other  29,000  free  persons,  17,579  had  been 
msnumitted  in  the  five  preceding  years. 

The  proportions  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  among  the  difierent 
classes  of  the  population,  are :~ 

Births.       Deaths.  Marria^^es. 
1  in         1  in  1  in 

Whites    •       .       .    1  137 

\    .  29  37 

Free  black  and  coloured  J  .  .  .  .  .221 
Slaves       ....  32  35  5,577 

Tlie  climate  is  exceedingly  humid.  From  observations,  continued 
through  six  consecutive  years,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of 
rainy  days  in  the  year  was  238,  and  the  least  number  was  223.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  averages  84  inches ;  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dry  and  a  wet  year  does  not  amount  to  more'  than 
13  inches.  The  greater  part  of  the  rain  falls  between  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  middle  of  October;  during  the  remaining  nine  months 
there  are  frequent  showers,  but  no  settled  rainy  weather. 

The  island  contains  a  surface  of  98,782  hectares,  eq%ial  to  244,348 
English  acres ;  one-third  is  level  plain,  and  two-thirds  are  mountainous. 
There  are  75  streams,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  rivulets,  and  except  during  the  rainy  season 
are  not  more  than  2  to  3  feet  deep.  Six  of  those  streams  are 
uvigable  for  boats  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  are 
ased  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  the  shipping.    The  remaining 
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1,558,600  gBilons. 

330,154  „ 
1,728,980  lbs. 

341,660  „ 
32,714 


Btreams  are  usefdl  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  for  grinding  si 
canes. 

The  principal  productions  of  Martinique  are  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  cocoa;  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  by  the  slave 
pulation.   The  quantities  of  these  things  produced  in  1835  wer 
follow : — 

Sugar  .       .       .       67,110,186  lbs. 

Molasses 

Rum  .  • 

Coffee         ' • 
Cocoa 
Cotton 

Only  38,320  hectares,  or  about  two«fifths  of  the  whole  area  of 
island  are  under  cultivation ;  and  about  one-third  of  this  cultivi 
is  applied  to  the  raising  of  provisions.  The  produce  above  menti> 
was  yielded  by  21,179  hectares  planted  with  the  Sugar-cane. 

3,082       „  „  Coffee-trees. 

492       „  „  Cocoa  ,, 

178      „         „  Cotton  „ 

The  trade  of  the  colony  in  1835  was  to  the  following  amount,  s 
in  English  money  : — 

Importations.  £. 
French  produce  and  manufactures  from  France  666,356 
„  ,t  French  Colonies  51,267 

Foreign  produce  and  manufactures       .       ,  99,002 


Exports, 

1    •  1      J         J  fTo  France        .    .  649,777 

Colonial  produce  and      „      ,     ,    .  , '  ' 

manufactures     .    ^  >i  French  colonies  1,802 

\  „  Foreign  countries  22,295 

Foreign  goods  re-exported       •       .       .  55,519 


816,625 


729,393 


Martinique  is  politically  divided  into  two  arrondissements,  ea< 
which  is  divided  into  four  cantons :  two  of  these  cantons  arc  subdi^ 
each  into  seven  communes,  and  the  other  two  cantons  each  into  six 
munes,  making  altogether  twenty-six  communes.  Justice  is  adn 
tered  by  one  Royal  Court,  two  Assize  Courts,  and  two  inferior  tribi 
There  are  two  Urge  towns,  Fort  Royal,  with  10,000,  and  Saint  1 
with  20,000  inhabitants,  and  four  small  towns,  viz.— 

Trinit«5      with  5700  inhabitants 

Marin       .      .  3000  „ 

I^mentin  .      .  8900  „ 

Riviere  Salee    .  2300  „ 
There  are  besides  20  villages. 
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Fort  Royal  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  Saint  Pierre  b  ihe  com- 
mercial c  a  pit  ill. 

The  admin  is  Irati  an  of  the  colony  ia  confided  to  a  Governor,  assisted 
hy  a  Privy  Council  coneiating  of  ieven  niciiihers.  The  Colonial  Council 
it  composed  of  thirty  members,  elected  for  five  year^,  by  persona  paying 
c*ch  12/,  per  annum  direct  taxes,  or  hnving  property  in  tire  colony 
mmih  1200/.;  its  functions  are  mnnicipal  ;  it  andioriscs  ihe  levying  of 
tKxm  for  purposes  of  internal  regulation  ■  and  advises  the  Governor  mid 
liit  Privy  Council  in  all  matters  which  it  conaiders  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  colony.  The  Colonial  Council  further  elects  two  agents^  who 
lepTfient  the  colony  at  the  scat  of  government  in  Paris,  and  who  form 
piri  of  a  committee  composed  of  agents  of  all  the  French  colonics,  and 
wtioise  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  general  intcrep-ls  of  the  colonic?. 

Martiniqae  was  discovered  in  1493^  when  it  was  peopled  by  Caribst 
It  was  not  until  1635  that  any  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
Ei]TO[)eans,  to  make  any  settlement  ^i>on  it.  In  that  year  100  men  were 
wilt  there  by  the  French  governor  of  St,  Cliristopher,  and  they  placed 
ihemselveft  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  now  stands. 
Farm  short  time  no  quarrel  ensued  with  the  natives^  hut  differences 
tfterwards  arose,  which  ended  in  a  regular  war,  the  result  of  wdiich 
*is  the  extinction^  in  1G64,  of  the  aboriginal  race*  In  that  year 
the  island  tvas  granted  by  the  French  government  to  the  West  India 
Cotnpany^  together  with  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  the  American 
1^  for  40  years  j  but  in  1674  this  Company  was  dif solved. 

In  1762  Martinique  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  was  restored  in 
the  foUowiag  year  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  In  V794  the  island  was 
•fiin  taken  hy  the  English,  and  was  restored  in  1802  under  the  Treaty 
ofAtniens.  In  1809  it  again  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  given  up 
iiiider  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  has  since  continued  subject 

to  France* 

Dominica* 

Dominica^  an  English  island,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  in  the 
^iiifcst  part  15  miles  wide.  High  mountains  occupy  the  central  parts, 
rutming  from  north-north-weat  to  soutli-EOUtb-east  through  its  whole 
length.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  steep,  tmd  on  both  sides 
^Tniinaie  In  buld,  precipitous  coasts  which  are  greatly  indented.  The 
central  ridge  is  considered  to  contain  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
-^riiilles;  but  their  absolute  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained*  In  the 
**Jutlicm  districts,  where  the  mountains  appear  to  be  highest,  there  are 
wvrral  volcanic  craters.  These  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
w-itli  extensive  forests.  The  cultivable  parts  of  this  island^  though 
tiwmtrous,  are  not  extensive,  Tlie  capital  is  Hoj^eau,  a  small  place 
On  the  south-west  coast,  which  has  a  good^  though  not  Citpacious,  har* 
bur* 
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The  population  of  this  island  in  1833  consisted  of — 


Males. 

Femalefl. 

Total. 

Whites 

382 

338 

120 

Free  coloured  and  black 

.  1,613 

2,141 

3,814 

Slaves 

6,802 

1,324 

14,126 

Total 

•  • 

18,660 

The  number  of  slaves,  on  1st  August,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  com- 
pensation was  given,  was  14,115,  and  the  sum  paid  was  215,541/.  or 
19/.  8#.  9d.  per  head.   They  were  classed  as  follows : — 

Pnedial,  attached   9,829 

„      unattached          .       •       • .      •  636 

Non-prsedial,  including  1011  domestic  servants  1,199 

Children  under  6  years     •       .       •       •  2,113 

Aged  and  diseased   .....  398 


Total       .       .  14,115 

The  climate  of  Dominica  must  be  considered  unfavourable  to  human 
life.  The  annual  average  proportion  of  deaths  to  each  1000  of  white 
troops,  in  the  20  years  from  1811  to  1836,  was  131,  or  15  per  cent, 
beyond  the  average  of  the  West  Indies  generally.  Among  the  slave 
population,  the  loss  by  deaths  exceeded  the  increase  by  births  in  the 
9  years  from  1811  to  1826,  by  662,  in  a  population  of  11,959. 

A  great  quantity  of  rain  flails  in  the  island.  The  rainy  season  con- 
tinues from  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  January,  but  at  all 
times  of  the  year  much  rain  occasionally  falls.  Within  its  small 
extent  it  contains  30  streams  of  some  magnitude,  besides  numerous 
rivulets.  The  soil  is  rich,  and,  with  so  much  moisture,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
very  productive.  It  produces  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cocoa  and  arrow-root.  The  quantities 
of  these  products  exported  in  1836  were : — 

Sugar        .       .       .       •    4,009,208  lbs. 
Rum         ....        18,125  gallons 
Molasses     •       .       .       .        41,850  „ 
Coffee        ....      312,115  lbs. 
Cocoa        ....  240  „ 

Arrow-root  ....         4,462  „ 
The  value  of  the  exporto  in  that  year  was  18,282/.  and  of  imports 
68,011/. 

Dominica  has  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  local  legislature,  consisting 
of  12  members  of  Council,  and  20  members  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  iu  1493,  and  was  named  from 
its  having  been  first  seen  on  a  Sunday.  It  was  considered  neutral 
ground,  and  remained  unclaimed  until  1159,  when  it  was  taken  poiMea- 
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don  of  by  England  j  and  it«  sovereignty  was  ceded  fia  the  British  crown 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1718, 
hut  again  restored 'to  England  at  the  genml  peace  in  11S3.  It  was 
uiiiUGCe&afaLI y  attacked  by  the  French  iii  1 805,  and  has  since  remained 
in  the  undiiCnrbed  posae&iion  of  EnghuitL 

GiTAPALOUPE  AND  ITS  DePENDKNCIKS,  VIZ,  : 

Marie  Galqnte^  Saintes,  Df^sirada^  — St.  Martin  {French  Part.} 
Quadaioupe^  a  Fretich  tsland,  consists  of  two  islands,  which  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  a  deep  arm  of  the  seit,  calkd  the  Salt  River,  which 
Id  mmt  places  ia  hardly  40  fathom  a  wide.  The  eastern  island  is  called 
Gmde-terre,  and  the  weatem  Basse-terrCi  or  Guadaloupe ;  both  to- 
gether have  an  area  of  530  sc|uare  miles^  which  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  mm  of  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Basse -terre  k  entirely  covered  with 
mcmntains  and  hills  of  volcanic  origin  ;  the  highest  part  is  towards  the 
loatheni  extremity,  where  a  volcano,  La  Sou  fir  i^re>  rises  to  the  elevaUon 
of  ahont  5500  feet.  It  has  no  regular  crater,  but  smoke  ieaues  out  of 
three  or  four  different  spots.  Not  far  from  the  shore^  south-west  of 
the  volcanOy  a  place  in  the  eca  which  sends  up  boiling-hot  water. 
Grandc^terre  does  not  ri«e  to  a  great  elevation^  perhaps  not  more  than 
lOQO  or  1500  feet,  and  la  not  volcanic  :  must  of  the  elevated  hills  con- 
sist  entirely  of  coral  rocks :  it  has  do  streams  or  springs,  and  the  soil, 
being  more  sandy,  is  less  fertile  than  Basse-terre.  Pointe  a  Pitre,  on 
Grande- terre,  is  built  near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Salt  River 
on  iSat  ground:  the  harbour,  called  Le  Petit  Cul  de  Sac,  is  sheltered 
snd  the  anchorage  is  good.  The  population  is  16,000-  The  town  of 
Bme-terre,  on  Guadaloupe,  is  built  in  the  recess  of  an  uttsheltered 
madstead,  with  indifferent  anchorage,  which  is  unsafe  during  the 
hurn<mne  season.  The  town  occupies  a  considerable  space  along  the 
shore,  but  does  not  extend  far  into  the  interior,  owing  to  the  mountains 
rising  abruptly  behind  it.  It  is  well  built,  and  being  situated  in  the 
more  productive  part  of  the  island,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce*   The  population  is  7500. 

Marie  Gaianle,  a  French  island,  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  7  miJes 
wide*  The  hills  towards  the  southern  extremity  are  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion and  are  covered  with  trees;  the  ascent  is  easy^  and  on  their 
summits  there  is  generally  a  verdant  plain  of  some  eitent.  In  the 
nonhern  districts  the  hills  are  higher  ;  and  still  more  so  towards  the 
mstem  coast,  where  they  terminate  on  the  sea  in  high  and  precipitous 
rocki.  Along  and  parallel  to  the  northern  shores,  which  are  low, 
there  extends  a  narrow  lagoon,  7  or  8  miles  m  length,  which  is 
drrided  from  the  sea  by  a  low,  narrow  tract  of  sand-  The  capital  is 
atidboyrg,  a  small  hut  neat  place* 

We»t  of  this  ishmd*  a  little  cluster  of  moimtainous  rocks,  called  the 
ntei,  enclose  a  very  safe  harbour*    They  conaisl  of  lofty  and  sleep 
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peaks,  Bome  of  which  are  united  by  flat  spround,  and  ridges  of  inferior 
elevation :  others  are  entirely  separated  by  the  sea.    The  population 
is  about  1100.    The  products  are  coffee  and  cotton.    These  islands 
belong  to  the  French. 

Deseada,  or  Desirada^  a  French  possession,  is  a  small  island  east  of 
Guadaloupc.  It  rises  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  then  extends  in  a  table 
land,  which  consists  of  limestone  rocks,  in  which  many  caverns  occur, 
but  it  is  without  water. 

The  population  of  these  colonics  on  the  31st  of  December,  1835,  con- 
sisted of — 


Free  Population, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Below  14  years  of  age  . 

4,889 

4,847 

9,736 

Between  14  and  60  years 

9,158 

10,669 

19.827 

Above  60  years    •       .  • 

579 

1,110 

1,689 

14,626 

16,626 

31,252 

Siave  popu/ation. 

Below  14  years  of  age  •  • 

13,628 

13,939 

27,567 

Between  14  and  60  years 

30,018 

31,482 

61,500 

Above  60  years  • 

2,522 

4,733 

7,255 

46,168 

50,154 

96,322 

Total 

60,794 

66,780 

127,574 

Of  the  above  there  were — 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

In  Guadaloupe 

26.168 

81,642 

107.810 

.    Marie  Galante 

3,072 

10,116 

13,188 

Saintes      .        •       .  • 

570 

569 

1,139 

Desirada  •       .  ... 

498 

1,070 

1,568 

St.  Martin  (French  part) 

944 

2,925 

3,869 

31,252 

96,322 

127,574 

The  proportion  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  population,  in  1835,  was — 

Slaves.  Free. 
1  Birth  for  ....       50  28 
1  Death  for         ...       44  34 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  climate  is  not  even  so  favourable 
to  human  life  as  that  of  Martinique.    The  atmospheric  humidity  is  as 
great  as  that  of  Martinique.    The  average  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
the  year  is  stated  to  be  86  inches.   The  difference  in  the  quantity, 
between  a  dry  and  wet  season,  is  no  more  than  13  inches.  From 
observations,  continued  through  five  consecutive  years,  it  appears  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  greatest  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
falls  if  223,  and  the  smallest  number  179.   The  season,  in  which  the 
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t  quantity  of  rain  falls  ts  from  the  niidille  of  July  to  the  middle 
cf  October  :  the  remahiing  nine  montha  are  com  para  lively  dry. 

The  area,  staled  in  English  acres,  of  Guadaloupe  aiid  its  depeodcnciea 
ia : — 

Guftdidoupe         ,        *        .  339,160 


Marie  Galaute      .       ,  .  37,900 

Saiutes    ...       .  .  a,  102 

Deairada     *        *        ,  ,  10,695 

St.  iMurtin  (French  part)  .  13,266 


404,123  or  631  square  milcf, 
of  which  little  more  than  one-fourth  is  cultivated* 

Guadaloupe  contains  a  great  number  of  streams,  hut  they  are  very 
ipconsideraMe,  except  during  the  rainy  season*  There  are  two  small 
riven,  the  Goyave  and  the  Ijezarde,  which  are  nayigable  for  boatSi  and 
which  facilitate  the  shipment  of  produce. 

Tile  productions  of  these  colonies  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee  i 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  small  quantities  of  cloves  and  tobacco.  The  quan* 
thiei  of  these  articles  produced  in  1835  were  : — 

Sugar  .  ,  .  •  79,931,530  lbs. 

Molasses  .  ,  <  .  1,431,384  gallons 

Bum  ,  .  •  »  474,763  „ 

Coffee  ....  2,209,618  lbs* 

Cotton  ,  ,  ,  ,  177,020  „ 

Cocoa  .  «  ,  .  61,649  „ 

Cloves  *  ,  .  t  759  „ 

Tobacco  .  •  .  ,  8,310  „ 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  Guadaloupc  and  its  dependencies  in  the 
ytnr  1835  was  as  follows  :^ —  £*       £.  £, 

Itn parts, — Frenoli  products  from  France  654,481 
,j  „        from  French  colonies  55,553 

 710,034 

^        Foreign  products  ,j  120,696 

  830,730 

Exporb* — Colonial  produce  to  France  949,527 
„  ,j        to  French  colonies  191 

I,  „        to  Foreign  countries  18,158 

 —967,876 

French  and  Foreign  products  re-reported  46,070 

 1.013,946 

The  government  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies'  la  similar  to 
that  of  Martinique,  already  described,  viz.,  a  Governor,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil tompoBed  of  iix  memhcrSj  three  of  whom  are  appointed  es-offiao^ 
and  a  Colonial  Counci!  of  30  members,  elected  by  the  owners  of  landed 
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property  in  the  iBland.  The  interests  of  the  colony  are  intrusted  to  two 
agents  or  delegates  in  Paris  who  are  elected  by  the  Colonial  Council, 
and  form  part  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  7  members,  who  advise  with 
the  central  government  upon  colonial  matters.  The  internal  regulation 
of  the  island  is  managed  by  municipal  councils,  the  functions  of  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  like  bodies  in  Martinique. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  November,  1493. 
Guadaloupe  was  then  inhabited  by  Caribs.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
elapsed  Ijefore  any  settlement  was  made  there  by  Europeans.  In  1635, 
the  French  governor  of  St.  Christopher,  and  M.  Duplessis,  landed  with 
550  persons,  and  a  cruel  war  was  undertaken  against  the  natives,  which 
lasted  four  years.  A  second  war  broke  out  in  1655,  and  a  third  in  1658, 
which  ended  in  1660,  when  the  few  surviving  Caribs  agreed  to  evacuate 
the  island,  and  went  to  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent.  Previous  to  this 
time,  a  small  party  of  Dutchmen,  driven  away  from  Brazil,  took  refuge 
in  Guadaloupe  in  1053,  and,  having  about  1200  negro  slaves  with  them, 
began  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 

In  1759,  Guadaloupe  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  was  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace  of  1763.  In  April,  1794,  the  island  was  again 
taken  by  the  English,  but  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  a  few  months 
afterwards.  In  February,  1810,  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies  fell 
once  more  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  but  they  were  restored  at 
the  peace  of  1814,  and  have  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
France. 

8.  North  of  16°  13'  N.  lat.  the  Lesser  Antilles  form  two  chains, 
lying  south-east  and  north-west,  of  which  the  south-western,  com- 
prehending the  islands  of  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  and 
St.  Eustatius,  are  volcanic :  the  islands  in  the  north-eastern  chain, 
Antigua,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Martin,  are  formed  of  limestone 
rocks,  and  exhibit  few  traces  of  volcanic  action.  Barbuda  and  Anguilla 
consist  mostly  of  coral  rocks. 

Montserrat. 

Montserrat^  which  belongs  to  the  British,  is  a  mass  of  rock,  the 
surface  of  which  is  diversified  by  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys. 
There  are  some  precipitous  mountains,  which  however  attain  no  great 
elevation,  and  are  densely  clothed  with  trees  of  heavy  growth.  This 
island  has  no  harbour.  The  capital  is  Plymouth.  The  area  of  the  island 
is  about  47  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  island  when  last  taken  in  1828,  was, — 

Males.    Females.  Total. 

Whites   143       169  312 

Free  coloured  persons  .  .  324  503  827 
Slaves  ....     2,912     3,068  5,980 


Total 


7,119 
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i  .0  number  of  alsyes  living  on  1st  August,  1834,  mid  for  whom  com- 
peoMtioii  w&B  made  out  of  the  pari iamentary  grant,  was  6401.  The 
warn  awarded  for  ihcm  was  103,556^  or  16/.  3i.  *ld.  per  head.  They 
wm  classed  as  follows : — 

Priced  ial,  attached  .        •        .        .  3,954 

I,  unattached  ,  .  .  *  556 
N on-prrcd i al  ^  in cl u din g  393  dom  estie  se r v ants  516 
Children  under  6  years    *        •  *  1,145 

Aged  and  diseased         •        ,        .        .  230 

Total  .  ,  6,401 
The  cHtnateof  Montserrat  must  be  considered  favourable  to  the  health 
of  Europeans,  as  compared  with  the  other  British  West  India  I  si  and  s< 
Daring  20  years,  from  IB  17  to  1836,  the  average  mortality  among  the 
trope  was  not  more  than  4  per  cent.  There  is  less  fever  than  in  the 
Othtfr  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  The  increase  by  births,  over 
the  clccrease  by  deaths,  among  the  slaves,  was  115^  between  1817  and 
IS27|  out  of  a  population  of  6610.  Since  the  year  1834,  many  c>f  the 
lifaoitrmg  population  have  gone  to  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  tempted  by 
gligbtr  wages  than  could  be  got  at  Montaerrat. 

The  exportable  produce  of  the  island  consists  wholly  of  sugar^  mo- 
lasses, and  rum.    The  quantities  shipped  in  1 836  were  : — 

Sugar  .        ,       •         1,297,686  lbs. 

Molasses        ,        .       .  33,300  gallons. 

Rum  ,        .       .  17,930  „ 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  that  year  was  921 9/.  i  and  of  exports 
19^069/. 

Montserrat  is  a  dependency  of  Antigua,  hut  has  a  local  cmmcilj  and 
house  of  assembly f  the  former  consisting  of  eleven  members  appointed 
by  the  crown,  the  latter  of  twelve  members  elected  by  the  freeholders. 

The  island  was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  Englishmen,  unrier  Sir 
Thomas  Warner,  in  1632.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1664,  but 
was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  and  has  since  continued  subject  to 
England.  A  majority  of  the  white  inhabitante  are  Irish,  or  the  de* 
sceadanta  of  Irishmen. 

Nevis. 

Nms  is  a  rock  which  rises  from  a  bold  shore  rather  abruptly  to  the 
hum  of  a  conical  mountain,  which  occupies  its  centre^  and  attains  an 
elevation  of  above  3000  feet.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  trees. 
Of  the  eurfaee  of  the  island,  containing  about  24,640  acres,  only  6000 
are  capable  of  cultivation,  hut  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  pnjduccs 
e:icelient  sugar.  Charlestown,  the  capital,  js  a  neat,  well-built  placei 
with  a  good  roadstead^  where  ships  find  safe  anchorage. 

The  population  of  Nevis  has  not  been  ascertained  for  many  years. 
In  1788  it  contained  1514  whites,  140  free  blacks,  and  8420  slave s. 
The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  1836  was  92bO>  NvVomttot 
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more  than  500  were  whites.  The  number  of  slaves,  on'lst  August,  1834, 
in  respect  of  whom  compensation  was  made,  Mas  8815,  and  the  money 
paid  for  the  same  151,006/.,  or  17/.  2».  Id.  per  head.  They  were 
classed  as — 

Preedial,  attached        .        .       ,       .  5,123 
„     unattached  .        .        ,  176 

Non-prccdial,  including  1207  domestic  senants  1,926 
Children  under  6  years  .  ,  ,  1,261 
Aged  and  diseased        ....  329 

8,815 

The  climate  appears  to  be  fully  as  healthy  as  the  average  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  only  returns  that  are  available  for  estimating  its  effects 
on  Europeans,  viz.,  those  from  military  hospitals,  include,  with  the 
soldiers  quartered  at  Nevis,  those  stationed  at  St.  Christopher *s  and 
Tortola ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  state  those  effects  with  the 
necessary  degree  of  exactness.  The  decrease  among  the  slave  popula- 
tion by  natural  causes,  i.  e.  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  in  14 
years  from  1817  to  1831,  was  213  in  a  population  of  9602.  Since 
1831  the  mortality  appears  to  have  been  greater ;  the  numl)er  of  slaves 
being  less  in  1834  by  327,  but  this  includes  the  number  manumitted, 
which  is  not  known. 

The  only  exportable  products  of  Nevis  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 
The  quantities  exported  in  1836  were  : — 

Sugar  ....       2,724,836  lbs. 

Molasses        ....  37,120  gallons. 

12,290  „ 

The  value  of  the  exports  was  34,885/.,  and  of  the  imports  32,5^11/. 

The  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  It  has  a  local  legislature, 
consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Legislative  Council  of  1 1  mem- 
bers, and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  15  members. 

Nevis  was  first  colonized  by  the  English  in  1628.  In  all  its 
political  changes  it  has  followed  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  island, 
St.  Christopher. 

Sr.  CuRisTOPnER. 
St,  Christopher,  or  St.  Kilts,  which  belongs  to  the  British,  ex- 
tends from  south-east  to  north-west  about  21  miles,  and  is  16  miles 
across  in  the  widest  part.  It  contains  44,000  acres,  of  which  about 
30,000  are  cultivable.  On  the  main  body  of  the  island,  a  few  miles 
from  the  north-western  extremity,  Mount  Misery  rises  to  the  elevation 
of  3712  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  hilly  and  loroken  country,  which 
extends  in  all  directions  to  the  shore,  forming  a  bold  coast,  except  on 
the  south  and  south-east,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  an  inclined  jdain, 
and  terminates  in  a  low  level  tract.  A  rocky  isthmus  unites  this  level 
country  with  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  generally 
broken,  rocky,  and  barren,  but  in  its  southern  parts  contains  several 
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pODils,  where  considerable  qiiautitieR  of  salt  are  collected  in  dry 
*Mf!:pr,    The  district  \\hich  includes  these  FRlt-ponds  h  covered  with 
1-1 :  i^cTusEtttiona  resembling  white  froHt»    Basse *tene,  tije  cFipitttl  of 
laLsmd,  has  regnkr  streets,  but  is  mostly  built  of  wood.  The  anehor- 
u  an  npen  rood  stead,  expsed  to  ft  heavy  surf,  especially  wlieu  the 
wind  blows  fsom  the  south  er  wc^t.    The  popvilattun  of  B(X3se*terre 
MOO,    Sandy  Pohvt  Town,  towards  the  north-weatern  extremity, 
dsd  «oiQe  trade.    The  island  is  divided  into  nine  parighe^. 
Tlie  pupulatioa  of  the  island  in  1833  consisted  of — 

Whiles  •  ,  .  .  •  1,612 
Free  black  and  coloured  .  .  1,996 
Slaves  19,525 


Totiil  ,        *        -        <  23,133 

Tlie  ntjmber  of  slaves,  on  1st  August,  1834,  was  U),780,  and  the  com- 
fCBittion  money,  paid  for  the  some  o\it  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  wna 
329^93/^  or  IdL  13s.  per  head.    They  were  clasaed  as  followa: — 
Piteiltal,  attached  .        ,        ,       ,  11,764 

„  unattached  •  *  .  .  837 
Nrio^priediDl,  including  25 11  doraesfic  servants  3,066 
Cliildren  under  6  years  *  .  *  ,  3,198 
Aged  atid  diseased        *        »       ,        «  915 


The  climate  is  at  least  as  healthy  as  that  of  the  West  India  colonies 
ferjtrally ;  hut,  for  the  reason  already  assigned  as  to  St.  Lucie,  it  is  not 
IQuilile  tti  give  the  same  details  upon  this  subject  as  arc  given  for 
fitiier  colonics,  iit  which  the  returns  of  the  garrison  arc  kept  diet  met 
from  these  of  any  other  locality.    The  decrease  by  deaths  beyond  the 
smnber  of  births,  among  the  slave  population,  duruig  the  14  years  from 
lSi7  to  1831,  was  344  among  20,168.  On  the  other  hand  there  ap|:ears 
tb  have  been  an  increase  in  their  numbers  of  095  heyond  those  manu- 
toitted  between  1831  and  the  1st  August^  1831. 
The  exports  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  products  of  the  sugar- 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  soil  is  well  acJapted.  Of  late  year», 
ma^W  quantity  of  arrow- root  has  been  shipped. 
The  quantities  exported  in  J  836  were  : — 

Sugar        .       -        .       .    8,217,702  lbs. 
Molasses     ,       ,       ,       *      257,290  galbns 
Rum  *       #       -        .        41,180  „ 

Arrow -root  ,        ,       ,        .         7,502  lbs. 
Hie  Take  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  145,703^,  aiul  of  the  im- 
r-n^  98,344/. 

There  is  a  Lieutenant-Governor  resident  on  the  island,  ^hich  has 
t  Weal  legisklure;  the  Council  consists  uf  10,  and  the  House  of 
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Assembly  of  24,  members,  in  addition  to  wbom  one  member  is  deputed 
from  Anguilla. 

St.  Christopher  was  discovered  by  Ck)lumbus  in  1493,  when  it  was 
thickly  peopled  by  Caribs.  The  earliest  settlement  was  made  in  1628 
by  the  English.  In  1625  a  number  of  French  colonists  arrived,  and 
the  European  intruders  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  but  with  the 
usual  result — 2000  of  the  Caribs  being  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  while 
the  loss  of  the  white  men  was  comparatively  small.  Upon  this, 
the  English  and  French  divided  the  island  between  them :  Basse-terre 
became  the  portion  of  England,  and  Capis-terre  of  France.  It  was 
agreed  in  the  articles  of  partition  that  the  harmony  of  the  two  people 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  their 
respective  countries :  but  this  arrangement  was  violated  on  the  first 
occasion ;  and  the  French,  proving  the  stronger  party,  drove  away  the 
English  settlers,  and  maintained  their  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island 
against  a  large  force  sent  from  England.  At  the  peace  in  1668  its 
portion  of  the  island  was  restored  to  England.  In  1689  the  English 
were  again  expelled,  but  in  the  following  year  the  island  was  taken 
by  a  British  force,  and  it  remained  in  British  possession  until  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  when  its  part  was  again  restored  to  France.  In  1702  the 
English  again  took  possession  of  the  whole,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  the  island  was  ceded  to  England:  it  was  again 
taken  by  France  in  1782,  but  was  restored  at  the  general  peace  in 
1783,  and  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  England. 

SL  EustaliuSy  a  Dutch  colony,  has  an  area  of  between  20  and  25 
square  miles.  Its  shores  are  rocky  and  bold,  and  present  no  safe 
landing-place.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  rises  towards 
the  interior  of  the  island,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  extinct 
Tolcano  of  considerable  elevation:  the  crater  of  this  volcano  contains 
the  only  water  that  is  found  in  the  island.  ^  The  population  consists 
of  between  300  and  400  whites  and  coloured  persons,  and  about  2000 
slaves.  The  town  of  St.  Eustatius  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  and 
contains  some  extensive  buildings  and  warehouses,  but  they  exhibit 
signs  of  decay.    It  is  a  free  port,  but  has  only  a  roadstead. 

Sa6a,  which  also  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  is  a  rock  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  but  terminating  in  a  tolerably  level  surface,  which  is  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  The  Island  is  nearly  inaccessible  on  account 
of  the  shoals  which  surround  it.  The  area  is  about  10  square  miles, 
and  it  is  inhabited  by  450  individuals,  of  whom  150  are  slaves  :  sugar, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  grown. 

Antigua. 

Antiguoj  an  English  island,  is  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  in 
breadth,  having  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval.  The  area  is  about  107 
square  miles.  The  shores,  which  are  high  and  rocky,  are  indented  on  all 
sides  by  harboiurs,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  lined,  particularly  on  the  north- 
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enstem  coatte,  with  emftll  rocky  islett.  With  the  exception  of 
of  mouDtaiDf ,  called  the  Sheckerley  Mountains^  in  the  Bouthem 
^-weatem  districts,  the  highest  of  >vhich  is  not  more  than  1500 
Tc  ihe  sea-level,  the  isUiiid  is  tolerably  level  and  well  cul ti- 
the cmly  irregularities  in  this  part  of  the  turface  are'  alight 
broken  grounds,  and  Bome  few  water-courBes,  Water,  how- 
ii  tcarce,  owing  to  the  want  of  springs,  and  none  of  the  rivulets 
¥fiter  in  them  all  the  year  round*  The  surface  of  the  island  is 
69,000  acres,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  covtred  with  sugar 
tKiDi :  ou  the  remainder  pro  vision  b  are  raised*  Antigua  has  seve- 
!  hsrhours :  thel5est  is  English  Harbour,  on  the  southern  coast, 
t  a  narrow  entmnce,  but  is  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
ships,  and  very  safe,  being  Burrounded  by  high  hills*  It  is 
ion  of  the  roynl  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  has  a  well-arranged 
prd.  This  harbour  is  divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  Falmouth 
another  good  port^  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Falmouth ,  a  small 
'ving  place.  St.  John,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  built  on  a 
-hour,  of  irregidflr  form,  which  has  a  narrow  entrance*  hut  is  well 
by  the  surrounding  hills.  The  town  is  of  considerable  extent, 
ing  a  space  of  three-qnarters  of  n  mile  in  length  from  easl  to  west^ 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth:  the  streets  croas  one  another,  and 
to  the  cardinal  points,  The  town  contains  many  dwelHngs 
^ebouses,  well  built  of  stone,  and  alwnit  16,000  inhabitants* 
has  been  no  censug  of  the  population  taken  since  1821. 
rs  then  were : — 

Males. 
1,139 
1.106 
14,454 


The 


Whit^ 

Frtm  coloured  and  blacks 
Slaves 


Total 


841 

1,980 

2,360 

4»06e 

16,531 

30,985 

19,732 

37^031 

17,299 

government  returns  of  1836  stated  that  the  population  then 
ed  to  35,300  souls. 

number  of  slaves,  in  respect  of  whom  compensation  was  allowed 
St,  1834,  was  29,121,  and  the  amount  ]ifiid  425,547/.,  being 
3d*  per  head,    Tbey  were  cUast'd  as  follows  : 
al,  attached    •       .        •        ,  » 
unattached         .        *        •  * 
on-pr!edial,  including  2232  domestic  fcrvants 
ildren  under  6  years  ^ 
_d  and  diseased  .        .        »  . 


19,641 
727 
2,982 
4,327 
1,444 


Total 
climate  of  An  tig' 
e  ftwerage  ap 


.  29.121 
Thiring  20  years,  from  1817  to 
g  the  white  troops  was  little 
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more  than  halt  the  average  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  or  40  in  each 
1000.  The  rain  which  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  does  not  exceed 
on  the  average  45  inches,  and  the  island  occasionally  suffers  much  from 
drought.  The  temperature  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  is  not  subject  to  any  great  alternations.  From  a  register,  kept 
throughout  the  year  1834,  it  appears  that  the  lowest  temperature  waa 
69°  Fahrenheit,  in  February,  and  the  highest  was  96°  in  June :  the 
thermometer  seldom  ranges  more  than  four  or  five  degrees  during  the 
24  hours.  Uuring  the  14  years,  from  1817  to  1831,  the  decrease  by 
deaths,  among  the  slave'population,  was  more  than  com])ensatcd  \yf 
births,  to  the  amount  of  700  souls. 

The  exportable  products  of  Antigua  arc  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and 
small  quantities  of  arrow-root  and  tobacco. 

The  quantities  shipped  in  1836  were : — 

Sugar       ....    15,739,108  lbs. 
Molasses   ....        522,050  gallons 
Rum        ....  11,362  „ 

Arrow-root         •       .       .         25,290  lbs. 
Tobacco    ....  21,000 
The  rum  is  of  excellent  quantity.    The  value  of  exports  in  1836  was 
175,808/.,  and  of  imports  191,817/. 

The  fruits  and  edible  vegetables  grown  in  the  island  are  very 
abundant,  and  of  remarkably  fine  quality. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  six  parishes.  The  governor  of  this  island  is 
governor  also  of  Montserrat,  Barbuda,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla,  Nevis, 
Dominica,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Antigua  has  a  local  legislature, 
consisting  of  a  Council  of  10,  and  House  of  Assembly  of  25  members. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  It  was  settled  in 
1632  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner  and  a  few  English  families.  In  1663  it 
was  granted  by  Charles  11.  to  Lord  Willoughby.  In  1066  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  who  did  not  long  retain  possession,  and  it  has  not  since 
been  molested  by  invasion. 

The  legislature  of  Antigua  totally  abolished  slavery  within  the  island 
on  the  Ist  August,  1834,  nat  adopting  the  intermediate  stage  of 
apprenticeship  provided  in  the  Slavery  Abolition  Act  by  the  English 
parliament.  The  superior  moral  condition  of  the  negro  population,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  slave  colonies,  rendered  this  course 
practicable,  and  nothing  has  yet  arisen  to  occasion  any  regret  for  that 
step. 

Barbuda,  an  island  belonging  to  the  British,  is  about  15  miles 
long  from  south-cast  to  north-west,  with  a  breadth  of  10  miles  in  the 
widest  part.  The  coast  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals, 
between  which  there  are  only  a  few  narrow  passages  for  small  vessels. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  generally  Hat,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
forest,  intersected  with  some  patches  of  savannas.    The  h  ghest 
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■f  tli«  islind,  which  is  Inwards  the  eaBtem  shore,  dues  not  CTcceed 
Above  the  sea  level.    A  narrow  neck  of  knd  exIemU  along  the 
em  shores  m  a  direction  parallei  with  the  coast,  im J  forms  ji  1  ago nn 
les  Icjiig,  tlie  water  of  which,  owing  to  its  communication  with  the 
Li  the  northern  e^ttremity,  is  brackish.    The  island  cooCainB  ahovo 

00  acres,  of  which  only  5D0  are  cultivated ;  but  the  uncultivntod 
icia  supply  pasture  for  sheep  imd  cattle.  Turtle  and  fish  abound* 
ao  corn  is  raiiied,  and  also  n  little  cotton  and  tobacco, 

.  Barlholofnew,  a  Swedish  island,  haa  a  surface  of  about  25  square 
i_  It  merely  consists  of  a  number  of  rocky  hdls  riaing^  j^eutly 
L  the  sea  to  an  elevation  probably  not  exceetling  300  feet.  The 
r  declivities  of  the  bills  are  partly  cultivated^  and  partly  covered  with 

1  atid  iiUikTWOodp  Its  sod  is  not  d is litigui shed  by  fertility,  but  it 
luc^  cotton  and  a  little  sugar.    The  population  is  1600,  of  which 

ttre  slaves,  Gustavia«  the  capital,  has  900  inhabitants*  Its  har* 
r,  ^hicb  it  called  Carenage,  is  a  free  port,  and  much  frequented* 

Marlin  has  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  80  gquare  nulea, 
Oiisiets  of  a  masf  of  rocky  hills,  covered  with  vegetable  mould  :  the 
s  ore  not  hight  but  in  many  places  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
licre  they  do  not  reach  the  shores,  there  are  small  salt  lakes,  Trom 
icb  much  Eait  is  collected.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  salt  arc  exported. 
11  island  is  divided  between  the  Freuch  and  Dutch  :  the  Dutch  part 
the  island  contains  above  4000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than 
)0  are  slaves,  St.  Martin  is  a  dependency  on  Guadaloupe,  so  far 
tlie  French  part  is  concerned,  and  its  statistics  have  been  included,  as 
«■  pos^ble,  in  the  account  of  Guadaloupe. 

dng^iHa^  or  Smhe  Idand^  so  called  from  lis  form*  belongs  to  the 
itish :  it  is  15  miles  long,  and  6  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  partis 
is  BO  low  and  tlat  that  it  can  only  be  Eecii  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12 
The  soil  is  calcareous  and  of  very  indifferent  fcrtdity:  it  is 
icbnt  in  wood  and  watery  the  lakes  which  occur  are  salt,  and  in 
I  of  tbem  salt  is  collected.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  raised  in 
ill  qiiantilies.    Between  this  island  and  St.  Martin  there  is  good 

jj^  Virgin  Islands. 

K  Tlie  islands  situated  between  W  30^  and  19°  N.  lat-,  and  between 
'  and  6&*^  30'  long.,  are  comprehended  nnder  the  general 
otniuition  of  the  Virgin  Inlands.  Though  some  of  ihem  rise  to  a 
iiderAble  elev&tiott^  no  trace  of  volcanic  sgency  occurs  in  them, 
sy  mit  eiposed  to  a  very  heavy  swell  of  the  sea  from  the  north,  w^hich 
ii  nifea,  and  subfaides  wlien  the  air  is  calm  ;  and  when  there  is  no 
iCition  whatever  of  a  previous  gale,  tlic  waves  approach  in  gentle 

Ci,  but  suddenly  swell  against  the  shore,  and  break  with  the 
petuosity.    The  fimall  islands  are  very  numerous,  but  they 
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:  he  cmkmtad  oa  acoount  of  these  heayy  swdli,  wbich  intemipl 
uauakaaaa  between  the  iBlands  far  weeks  together.  The  krgcr 
are  the  following,  taken  from  east  to  west : — 
Amtgada,  a  Britiah  colony,  ia  10  milea  long  from  eaat-ioath-east  to 
wcat-iwrth-'Weat,  and  two  milea  wide :  it  containa  9130  acrea.  Ita 
bM  eonaiaU  of  coral  rocka:  the  higheat  devaticm,  which  ia  in  tha 
lOQth-eaat,  ia  only  60  feet  above  the  lefd  of  the  aem.  The  weatem  and 
nr/rthem  portiona  of  thia  ialand  are  covered  with  dunea.  In  the  weit 
and  eaat  there  are  aome  amall  aalt  lakea,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of 
aalt  ia  collected  in  July  and  Auguat.  Fresh  water  is  found  everywhere. 
The  island  ia  inclosed  by  a  very  dangeroua  reef.  Though  the  8<h1  is 
fertile  there  are  very  few  trees,  and  it  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  the 
population  being  only  211  inhabitanta. 

Virgin  Gorda^  aometimes  called  Penniaton,  which  has  been  corrupted 
to  Spanish  Town,  a  British  island,  containa  somewhat  more  than  10 
square  milea.  It  is  very  mountaiaoua  in  the  east  part,  where  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  1000  feet  and  ia  completely  barren.  But  the  penmsuk, 
which  atretchea  out  in  a  south-western  direction,  is  only  of  moderato 
elevation :  it  is  called  the  valley,  and  containa  several  settlements. 

Tortolat  a  British  possession,  is  about  12  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  on  an  average  four  milea  wide.  It  consists  of  one  roountaiD 
mass,  the  highest  parts  of  which  run  through  the  middle  of  the  island 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  rise  in  abrupt  and  irregular  forms. 
In  the  Sage  Hills,  towards  the  western  side  of  the  island,  they  attain  an 
elevation  of  1560  feet.  A  few  small  tracts  of  flat  ground  are  found 
along  the  shores.  Road-town,  the  capital,  is  a  small  place  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  in  the  corner  of  a  deep  bay. 
The  population  of  these  three  islands,*  in  1835,  consisted  of — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Free  persons,  white  and  coloured  1,678  1,902  3,580 
Apprentices  .       .       .       1,944        2,207  4,151 

Total       .       .    3,622        4,109  7,731 
'   The  number  of  slaves  on  August  1,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  com- 
pensation was  paid,  was  5135,  the  sum  awarded  for  whom  was  72,638/.9 
or  14/.  2s.  lOd.  per  head.    They  were  thus  classed  : — 

Prwdial,  attached  2,796 

„      unattached  620 

Non-prffidial,  including  738  domestic  servants  902 
Children  under  six  years  .  •  .  ,  749 
Aged  and  diseased     .       •       •       .       .  68 

 5,135 

*  Except  in  Tortola  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  very  small  indeed,  and  com- 
posed of  people  who  live  a  very  simple  life,  cultivating  roots  and  vegetables  and 
fruits,  rising  poultry,  fishing,  and  growing  a  little  cotton,  which  last  they  exchange 
for  such  manufactured  goods  as  th^  may  require. 
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whole  of  the  kknds  are  comprised  within  one  parish  :  the 
J  is  more  healthy  than  the  average  of  the  West  India  itlands,  and 
operattire  is  not  so  high  as  in  most  of  them^ 

exportable  products  consist  of  sugar,  molasseB,  nim^  cotton^  and 
Dme  of  which  m  produced  on  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  to 

in  contequence,  the  name  of  Sail  Island  has  been  given. 
Ltantides  shipped  in  1836  were — 

Sugar  ,  ,  1,512,032  lbs. 

Molasaes  .  .  27>nQ  gaits.  «^ 

Rum  .  .  5,200  „ 

Cotton  p  *  16,500  lbs. 

Salt  ,  *  3,324  bushels, 

total  value  of  exports  in  that  year  waa  23,1 29/.^  and  of  importi 
J. 

log  the  war  Tortola  carried  on  a  briik  trade  with  the  oeighbour- 
^tiith  island  St.  Thomas,  and  through  the  merchants  of  that  place 
merto  Rico  and  ihe  Spanish  Main,  but  its  commerce  is  now 
to  the  wants  of  its  own  population. 

^deiice  of  the  Lieutenant- go vernor  is  at  Tortola,  and  the 
I  of  the  local  legislature  are  held  at  Ruad-iown  iu  that  island 
I  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  were 
B  honour  of  the  1 1 ,000  Virgins.  The  first  settlers  were  Dutch 
irbo  landed  ml64B  :  they  were  expelled  by  the  English  in  1666, 
£ti  the  islands  have  remained  iu  the  possession  of  England, 

a  Danish  island,  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  five  miles 
Ihe  broadest  part.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  rugged  and  uucveB 
Ke'highest  of  which  perhaps  at  tains  1000  feet*  Along  the  coast 
re  a  few  small  levSl  tracts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  uud  produces 
id  cotton.  The  capital,  St,  John,  is  a  small  place.  The  popu- 
^the  inland  is  about  2,500,  of  which  number  150  are  whites,  and 
coloured  people- 

mnaSj  a  Danish  colony,  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  on  an 
Fmir  miles  wide.  Its  area  is  about  50  square  miles :  it  is  very 
ftnd  broken,  and  rises  with  abrupt  ascents  and  descents  to  a^ 
iblc  elevation  in  the  middle.  Though  hilly,  the  island  is 
in  water :  the  soil  is  indifferent,  and,  though  well  cultivated, 
0Ge  in  sugar  and  cotton  is  not  great  The  capital,  of  the  same 
l>uilt  on  the  southern  const  of  the  island,  on  three  conical  hills, 
ill  fortified.  The  harbour  is  so  safe  and  capacious  that  200 
%n  anchor  in  it*  Being  a  free  port,  it  carries  on  a  great  tradej 
SOQO  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  8000, 
horn  are  1500  whites,  and  1800  free  coloured  people* 
rtt,  or  Passage  Istattdt  a  Spanish  colony,  is  about  eight  mile  a 
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long,  aud  oii  au  avcraj^e  two  milcB  wide,  but  of  a  Tery  irregular  form. 
It  coDtaiiui  about  10  square  milcB,  is  rocky,  and  risea  to  »  moderat« 
elevation.    Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated-    The  population  is  about 

liuque,  or  Crab  Id  and,  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  about  three  or 
f«>ur  niile»  wide.    The  part  lying  towards  the  east,  which  is  about  two- 
lliijds  of  the  surface,  is  low,  and  covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  Towards 
'  the  wefeUrrn  extremity  it  rises  into  hills  from  600  to  800  feet  high.  The  = 
ivland  has      harbour  but  contains  some  good  roadsteads.  This  island  ii  s 
uninhabited,  hut  the  British,  Danes,  and  Spaniards  have  the  right  of  i 
cutting  wood  and  fishing  :  they  are,  however,  not  permitted  to  form  : 
settlements  on  it. 

Simla  Cruf^  a  Uauibh  island,  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  lies  J 
farther  south,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  group.  It  is  about 
2 1  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  6  miles  wide,  where  widest,  and  ; 
has  an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles.    Its  surface  is  a  plain,  < 
diversified  only  by  blight  undulations,  and  it  is  traversed  by  three  excel-  ' 
lent  roads  running  from  cast  to  west,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
The  soil  is  good  and  well  cultivated.    Sugar  is  the  staple  article,  and  it 
also  produces  tine  fruits,  some  cotton  and  provisions.    Both  spring  water 
and  wood  are  scarce.    Christianstadt,  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  small 
harbour,  which  is  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  a  reef  which  runs  nearly 
across  its  entrance.    The  town  is  well  built  and  contains  many  fine 
houses  of  stone  or  brick :  all  the  streeU  are  wide,  long,  and  straight, 
aud  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles.  It  contains  5000  inhabitants. 
The  iwpulation  of  the  ishmd  is  about  32,000,  namely,  27,000  slaves, 
2,500  whites,  and  2,.VW  free  people  of  colour. 

The  Greater  Antilles. 

10.  The  Grffder  Antilles  are  sometimes  considered  as  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  mountain  system,  which  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  eastern  portion,  between  66*  and 
7r  W.  Ion'/.,  consists  of  one  great  range,  as  it  still  appears  in  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  aud  the  eastern  part  of  Haiti ;  but  between  H* 
and  72°  W.  long,  the  range  forms  a  mountain-knot  in  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  and  west  of  it  divides  into  two  separate  ranges,  which  diverge  it 
a  very  acute  angle,  and  are  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Haiti  to  Cape 
Tiburon  on  the  south,  and  Cape  St.  Nicholas  on  the  north.  The  island 
of  Jamaica  may  l)e  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  southern  range, 
and  that  of  Cuba  as  a  prolongation  of  the  northern.  The  highest 
portions  of  this  rau'j:e  occur  in  the  mountain-knot  of  Cibao,  and  in  the 
easiteni  districts  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  The  range  which  lies  east  of  the 
mountains  of  Cibao  preserves  a  considerable  elevation  in  all  its  e:itent,hat 
west  of  the  high  mountains  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  it  gradually  subsides 
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]m  hUb,  and  in  the  klaiid  of  Cuba  tt  asfiumei  the  nppearfltice  of  an 
tndiilfttitig  country.  No  traces  of  vulcanic  action  oecur  in  thii  r&nge* 
Iq  iiQine  pUces  the  range  is  skirled  by  level  plains,  which  in  the  island 
of  Htiii  arc  exteniL^T. 

1 1 .  Though  these  islands  are  situated  near  the  tropic»  and  on  the 
Ytrie  of  the  torrid  lone^  tlie  climate  d^m%  not  diBer  materially  from  that 
if  the  LesBCr  Antilles,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  about  78*^, 
or  hardly  more  ihau  2^  below  that  of  the  Leaser  Antilles^     The  iher- 
fflomecer  never  sinks  below  TiO"^  in  the  plains,  except  in  the  western 
'''-*r2cta  of  Cuba;  thwigh  during  the  season  of  the  greatest  heat  it  fre* 
1  ,  ;y  risea  above  90***  Frost  and  stiow  do  not  occur  even  on  the  sum^ 
miU  af  the  highest  mountains.    In  the  western  disEricta,  however,  of 
tlie  island  of  Guba»  after  a  long  continuance  of  north-westeru  winds, 
the  tlnmnometer  sometimes  sinks  to  40^  and  even  lower.    In  these 
districts,  too,  the  changes  of  temperature  are  mare  rapid  and  more 
contiderable.     There  are  instances  in  which  within  a  few  hours  the 
change  has  amounted  to  above  15° — a  phenomenon  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  north-western  winds  blowing  over  the  great  plains  of 
KculH  America.    As  the^e  isknds  extend  from  east  to  west^  and  are 
traversed  in  that  direction  by  mountain  ranges,  the  seasons  differ  in  some 
degree  from  those  of  the  Lesser  Ant  dies.     Along  the  southern  coasts  of 
Pi^erto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica,  the  rainy  season  commences  in  the 
middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  lasts  to  the  end  of  November  r 
it  b  however  inlemipted  by  about  aix  weeks  of  di^  weather  which  occur 
m  tlie  months  of  June  and  July  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti,  but  in  the 
iiknd  of  Jamaica  iu  August  and  Si^ptember.    The  raina  ivhich  precede 
Ihti  dry  weather  are  moderate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  group,  and  last 
only  for  a  few  weeks  i  they  come  down  in  showers,  and  are  not  genernllv 
attended  by  storms.    But  farther  westward,  especially  in  the  island  of 
Jsmaica,  they  arc  immediately  followed  by  the  great  raina  in  June  and 
July,  which  descend  in  torrents  every  day  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
ire  accompanied  with  thunder-storms.  The  autumnal  rains,  which  occur 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  October  and  Novcmher,  are  by  uo  means  so 
heavy  as  those  winch  precede  the  hot  season.    But  iu  the  islands  of 
Hail!  and  Puerto  Rico  the  heavy  raina  occur  in  August  and  Seplemberj 
tod  terminate  in  October :  they  are  equally  abundant  and  attended 
with  thunder-storms.    On  the  southern  coast  of  these  islands  the  long 
r!n'  seaaon  begins  in  November  and  terminates  in  Aprils  during  which 
titnc  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  neither  rains  nor  storms  occur,  Droughtt 
m  frec^uent. 

On  the  northern  side  of  these  islands  the  r^iny  and  dry  seasons  do 
fiot  entirely  depend  on  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  are  not  confined  to 
in  parts  of  the  year.  Though  during  the  long  dry  season  fine 
ther  generally  prevailf^  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by  heavy  showers^ 
which  iometimes  occur  nearly  every  day  during  that  eeason,  especially 
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in  the  island  of  Haiti :  this  circumstance  may  be  partly  accribed  to  tli« 
northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  which  at  that  time  blow  with  violence. 
The  rains  during  the  wet  season  are  less  heavy  and  less  regular  on  tUl 
side  of  the  island.  In  Cuba  no  month  is  free  from  rain,  but  by  far  tbi 
greater  quantity  falls  during  the  season  of  the  great  rains  of  Jamaica^ 
from  the  end  of  May  to  that  of  July.  The  mean  annual  quantity  oi 
rain  in  these  islands  yaries,  in  different  parts,  between  49  and64incliea. 

During  the  cold  season  these  islands  are  much  exposed  to  boiat«ro«i 
north  winds,  except  Jamaica,  which  is  protected  from  them  by  tht 
elevated  mountain  range  which  extends  over  the  eastern  districti  of 
Cuba.  During  the  summer  they  are  sometimes  visited  by  hurrieancik 
which  occur  in  the  eastern  islands  from  July  to  September,  but  in  Cuba 
from  August  to  October,  especially  in  the  latter  month.  In  Cuba  tbey 
are,  however,  less  violent,  and  rarely  cause  any  great  damage. 

12.  As  the  difference  of  climate  between  the  Greater  and  Leaaer 
Antilles  is  not  considerable,  their  productions  do  not  materially  differ. 
The  mountains  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  however,  being  generally  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  supply  great  quantities  of  mahogany  and  dye- 
woods.  The  plains,  which  chiefly  consist  of  natural  meadows,  maintaia 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  and  accordingly  there  is 
an  export  trade  in  animals  and  hides.  In  other  respects  the  exports 
are  the  same  as  from  the  Lesser  Antilles,  but  tobacco,  pimento,  and 
ginger  also  constitute  considerable  articles  of  trade. 

18.  Puerto  Rico,  a  Spanish  colony,  is  about  90  miles  in  length  from 
east  lowest,  with  an  average  breadth  of  33  miles;  the  area,  is  2910 
square  miles.  The  interior  of  the  island  consists  of  an  extensive 
mountain  mass  which  probably  rises  to  an  average  height  of  about 
1500  feet.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Sierra  de  Languillo,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  3678  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  occupies 
the  most  northeastern  part  of  the  island.  The  mountain  mass  in  the 
mtcrior  appears  to  extend  in  two  ranges  which  run  parallel  to  the 
southern  and  northern  coasts.  Between  these  ranges  there  are 
depressions  of  different  degrees  of  eievntion,  sometimes  spreading  out  in 
valleys  and  sometimes  in  elevated  plains  of  moderate  extent.  The 
climate  of  this  portion  of  the  island  is  healthv,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  diffen^nt  grnins  of  Europe.  Towards  the  east  and 
•mith  the  mountains  descend  with  rather  a  steep  declivity,  and  in  some 
places  appruach  close  to  the  sea.  The  plains  which  lie  along  the 
southern  coast  are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide.  On  thte. 
uorihern  and  xvestern  sides  the  declivitv  of  the  mountains  is  less  rapid, 
ami  only  a  few  of  it*  lower  offsets  approach  the  sea  ;  so  that  betwec-i 
the  shores  and  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  flat  country  is  commoxO 
iZlT  ^i»^<^-    All  the  low  country  of  tZV 

uiami  covered  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility.  The  riv^  ^ 
Which  dccond  (Vx,m  the  northern  decUvity  of  the  mountains,  being  ^ 
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t^pplied  Ttiih  w&ter,  ftnd  unable  lo  tliachaTge  it  quickly  through  the  low 
pUuis  which  they  travcTie,  have  formed  nearly  along  the  whole  of  the 
northern  coast  a  number  of  lagoons  of  inconBidernble  width,  but  great 
length.  Some  of  these  lagoona  are  10  miles  long  t  being  united  by 
BAtura]  or  artificial  channeli,  they  facilitate  the  transport  of  goods  in 
these  parts.  Some  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  traverse  these  northern 
|ilmiiia  are  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaioB,  a  distance  of  six  or 
eight  miles  from  their  mouth,  for  schooners  and  small  coaBting  vesBels ; 
Imi  w&  this  part  of  the  island,  like  the  Virgin  tslaiids,  ia  exposed  to  a 
very  lieavy  swell  of  the  sea  from  the  north,  all  these  rivers  have  ban 
Mfo*i  their  mouths,  which  prevent  large  veiaels  from  entering  them* 

The  const*  are  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks  deep  enough 
§09  Tecaels  of  considerable  burden ;  hut  the  northern  harbours  are 
esposed  to  the  gales  which  blow  from  the  east  and  north-east  during 
H^rtemhtT^  December,  and  January ;  and  the  southern  harbours  are 
expoaed  to  a  heavy  surf  from  June  to  November,  owing  to  the 
preralence  of  the  southerly  winds  in  that  season,  Tliere  are  only  three 
hmrteura  which  are  safe  all  the  year  round;  namely*  the  harbours 
af  Guanica  and  Hovas  on  the  southern  coast,  and  the  harbour  of 
S,  Juan  on  the  noitheni  coast.  Vessels  drawing  21  feet  of  water  may 
enter  with  perfect  iafety,  and  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  in  the  port  of 
GuaBicaj  which  is  a  spacious  basin  completely  land-locked :  its  shores 
arc  uninhEbited*  Tlie  port  of  Hovas,  not  far  from  Guanica,  is  large 
^otigh  to  hohl  tbi:  whole  British  navy,  and  it  has  four  fathoms  of  water 
in  the  shailowest  part  of  its  entrance  :  it  is,  however,  difficult  of  aecest 
from  June  to  November,  owing  to  the  sea  breaking  violently  at  its 
eotrmnce.  The  port  of  S.  Juan  is  perfectly  sheltered  even  from  the 
north  winds,  as  the  hill  on  which  the  town  and  its  fortifications  are 
Imilt  protects  the  vcBsela  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  ;  but  the  entrance  is 
narrow^  though  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  any  dimensions*  This 
hifbour  is  several  miles  in  extent,  and  posseBscs  the  advantage  of 
iMTidg  deep  channels  on  its  eastern  side,  where  vessels  are  perfectly 
■ecure  even  during  the  hurricane  month*  Vessels  of  250  tons  can 
tunlc^ad  and  take  in  their  cargoes  at  the  wharfs* 

The  town  of  San  Juan  dc  Puerlo  Rico  is  built  near  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Houthern  slope  of  a  Bniall  hill,  on  whose  summit 
ti  m fortress  called  Moro  Castle:  it  stands  on  a  narrow  island  about  two 
miles  long,  which  is  con  nee  led  with  the  main  by  a  substantial  bridge, 
Ifi  1828  it  contained  SCO  stone  and  brick  honseB,  beiides  some  wooden 
hoases  in  the  snburhs  and  outside  the  walls :  the  houses  are  generally 
tw^>  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rain- 
water. The  streets  are  perfectly  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  San  Juan  is  stated  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants :  there  are 
several  good  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Royal  Military  Hospital 
Is  the  principal;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    The  smaller 
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towns  of  Puerto  Rico  are  Aguadilla  and  Mayagues  on  the  western  coast ; 
S.  German,  near  Cape  Roxo,  in  a  very  populous  district;  Ponce,  on  the 
couthern  coast ;  Humacao  and  Faxardo  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  in 
the  interior,  Pepino  and  Cayey. 

The  population  of  Puerto  Rico,  according  to  returns  made  by  the 
Spanish  government,  at  various  periods,  from  1802  to  1836,  has  been  as 
follows : — 

180S.         181S.         1820.         1830.  1836. 
Whites      .       .      78,281     85,662    102,432    162,311  188,869 
Free  coloured      .      55,164     63,983     86,269    100,430  101,275 
„  blacks        .      16,414     15,883     20,191     26,857  25,124 
Slaves       .       .      13,333     17,536     21,730     34,240  41,818 


Total  .       .    163,192    183,064    230,622    323,838  357,086 

I  Since  the  land  has  been  cleared  and  drained  for  cultivation,  the 
climate  has  become  more  favourable  to  human  life  than  that  of  most  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  From  the  returns  made  to  the  Spanish 
government,  of  the  deaths  that  occurred  among  the  European  troops  in 
three  years  from  1829  to  1831,  it  appeared  that  the  average  annual 
mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  50  in  each  1000.  Among  the  natives  of 
the  island,  great  longevity  is  frequent ;  many  live  to  the  age  of  80,  90, 
and  100,  and  cases  have  been  stated  of  individuals  reaching  the  age  of 
120.  The  temperature  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  shore  is  very  high,  while  at 
a  few  leagues  distance  on  the  mountains  it  is  at  the  same  time  from  20 
to  30  degrees  lower,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Observations, 
made  at  San  Juan,  show  that  the  temperature  is  highest  in  August,  and 
lowest  in  February.  The  temperature  in  these  months  was  found  to  be 
as  follows : — 

February.  August. 
At  9  in  the  morning     ..724.  86 
At  noon     ....       81       .  92 
At  5  in  the  evening      .       .       74       .  90 

The  rainy  season  occurs  in  August  and  September,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  the  interior  and  on  the  north  coast  is  exceedingly 
great,  but  on  the  south  coast  it  sometimes  happens  that  not  a  drop  of 
rain  falls  during  the  whole  year. 

The  exportable  products  of  the  island  consist  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  A  considerable  number  of  hides  are  likewise 
shipped,  and  cattle  and  a  small  breed  of  horses  arc  reared  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  neighbouring  English  and  Danish  colonies. 

The  productive  powers  of  the  island  have  been  very  greatly  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  that  time  the  only  ex- 
ternal trade  carried  on  consisted  of  cattle,  horses,  and  plantains,  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  islands,  in  exchange  for  a  few  manufactured  goods. 
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The  little  sugar  grown  in  the  island  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  produce  exported  in  1803,  consisted  of  2632  cwt.  of  coffee* 
1416  cwt.  of  sugar,  972  cwt.  of  tobacco,  917  cwt.  of  cotton;  the  total 
Tsluc  of  which  was  57,000  dollars.  In  1810,  the  exports  of  those  arti- 
cles were  valued  at  662,630  dollars  ;  and  the  goods  imported  were  valued 
at  1,005,694  dollars.  The  quantities  of  produce  exported  in  each 
of  the  years  1828,  1832,  and  1836,  were  as  follows : — 

1836. 
498,888  cwt.' 
1,724,661  gallons. 
360  bocoyes 
52,772  cwt. 
19,522  „ 
49,542  „ 
8,686 
4,911  No. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1836  was  4,099,575  dollars,  and 
the  value  of  imports  in  the  same  year  was  4,005,944  dollars,  about  one- 
third  of  which  consisted  of  provisions :  the  remainder  was  made  up  of 
plantation  stores  and  manufactured  goods  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Tlic  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  year  1836,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  were 
18  follows : — 

Inwards.  Outwards. 


1828. 

1832. 

Sugar 

.  182,826 

346,534 

Molasses  . 

.  374,174 

1,187,244 

Rum 

437 

352 

Coffee 

.  111,609 

168,191 

Cotton 

4,791 

5,373 

Tobacco  . 

.  24,061 

36,024 

Hides 

5,178 
6,877 

3,887 

Cattle 

4,072 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ship. 

Tons, 

Spain 

707 

29,161 

659 

27,695 

I'nited  States 

302 

45,654 

319 

45,934 

Denmark 

49 

4,273 

49 

4,174 

Holland       .  . 

13 

702 

13 

702 

Sardinia  . 

8 

1,058 

8 

1,058 

Bremen  . 

11 

2,048 

11 

2,100 

France 

91 

7,052 

94 

7,208 

England  . 

37 

2,772 

35 

2,658 

Sweden  . 

7 

216 

7 

216 

Hamburg 

3 

541 

3 

541 

Total 

1228 

93,477 

1198 

92,286 

The  Customs'  duties  received  in  each  of  the  years  from  1828  to  1836 


were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

.  522,034  1 831 .  . .  586,405  1 834 . . .  750,930 

.536,544  1832.  ..700,544  1835. .  .746,285 

.  584,990  1833 . . .  688,892  1 836 . . .  800,025 


1828.. 
1829. , 
1830. 


These  duties  form  about  five-eighths  of  the  public  revenue  of  the 
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island :  one-eighth  is  raised  by  means  of  stamp-duties  and  some  small 
taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  is  raised  from  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  form  of  a  property-tax,  the  amount  of  which 
is  settled  and  collected  by  persons  appointed  by  the  tax-payers  them* 
selves.  By  these  means  a  considerable  surplus  is  raised  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  colony,  and  is  remitted  to  the  mother-country.  For  three 
centuries  the  island  was  used  by  Spain  as  a  place  of  con6nement  for 
malefactors  sent  from  the  mother-country,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
colonists  made  no  progress  in  cultivation  or  in  commerce :  the  revenue 
raised  did  not  suflfice  for  the  expenditure,  and  a  large  sum  was  sent  an- 
nually to  the  governor  from  Mexico.  The  loss  to  Spain  of  her  posses- 
sions on  the  continent  of  America  drew  attention  to  its  remaining  colo- 
nies, and  Puerto  Rico  was  then  freed  from  the  degrading  condition  in 
which  it  had  so  long  been  kept.  The  colonists  were  declared  free  from 
the  payment  of  various  imposts  that  had  oppressed  them ;  free  settlers 
from  other  countries  were  encouraged  by  the  remission  of  taxes,  and  the 
trade  of  the  island  was  thrown  open  to  all  nations.  To  these  measures 
must  be  attributed  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  here  described. 

At  the  time  the  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  600,000  inhabitants,  but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration :  they  were  all  speedily  exterminated  by  the  Spanish  settlers.  In 
1594  the  town  of  San  Juan  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake:  it  was  plundered  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1597,  and  in 
1799  was  again  attacked  without  success  by  a  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Henry  Harvey. 

14.  Haiti,  also  called  San  Domingo  and  Hiipaniola,  (Little  Spain,) 
is  about  400  miles  long,  and  150  broad,  in  the  widest  part.  Its  surface 
is  about  25,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ireland.  Near 
its  centre  is  a  mountain-knot,  called  Cibao,  the  highest  summits  of  which 
are  supposed  be  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea ;  from  this  point  lower 
fanges  extend  in  di£Ferent  directions,  running  mostly  from  east  to  west. 
On  the  east,  however,  they  arc  only  of  moderate  elevation,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  plains  which  in  several  parts  are  destitute";  of  trees,  and 
contain  extensive  pasture-grounds.  The  largest  of  these  plains  lies 
along  the  southern  coast,  and  is  called  Los  Llanos  (the  plains) :  it 
extends  from  the  town  of  San  Domingo,  eastward  to  Higuey,  a  distance 
of  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  by  a 
low  range  of  mountains  from  another  plain  lying  north  of  it,  and  called 
La  Vega,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  50  miles,  and  is  about  30 
miles  wide :  this  plain,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  watered  by  the  river 
Yuna,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Samana.  The  island  of  Samana,  which 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  this  bay,  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  low 
isthmus  covered  by  the  sea  at  spring-tides :  it  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
on  that  account  nearly  uninhabited.  Along  the  northern  shores  west 
of  the  island  of  Samana,  the  mountains  rise  close  to  the  sea,  with  a  steep 
ascent  and  to  a  considerable  elevation,  leaving  only  a  few  level  tracts  of 
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width  between  them  m\d  the  sea.  But  at  the  back  of  these 
^mmrna  there  is  a  wide  and  fertile  vallcyj  called  the  plain  af  Santiago^ 
if  d mined  by  the  river  Yaguc.  Tlic  njouutam  knot  of  Cibao 
VftMi  the  western  extremity  of  this  plain*  Three  mountain  rangeSi 
'  h  tttain  tn  elevatioa  of  from  2000  to  5000  feet,  branch  out  from 
*  jsanotain  knot,  and  mn  to  the  west,  temiinating  respectively  at  the 
*Tii  extremity  of  the  iilaud  in  Cape  St.  Nicholai  on  the  north,  St. 
ifk'fi  Point  in  the  middle,  and  Cape  Tihuron  on  the  touth.  Along 
the  touthern  and  northeni  sht^rea  af  this  western  portion  of  the  island, 
oaljf  tsoall  tracts  of  level  and  cnltivable  ground  occur  at  intervaja  ;  but 
lieiween  the  three  ranges  arc  included  two  valleys,  or  rather  plalna,  called 
Aitibonite  and  Cul  de  Sac.  The  first  and  northern  plain  is  irrigated 
by  the  river  Artihonite  ;  and  the  Bouthern  ia  partly  occupied  by  two 
l«kei,  m  salt  lake  called  Laguna  dc  Hennquillo,  which  is  50  mdei  in 
nircutt,  and  has  no  outlet,  and  a  fresh- water  lukc  cidled  Saumache  or 
Azuey.  The  country  between  the  mountains  of  Cihao  and  the  aouihern 
ilii>Te8  it  filled  up  with  high  hills  and  narrow  yaks,  and  is  very  thinly 
mlijibited. 

The  chores,  which  arc  generally  rocky,  cotitttin  a  great  number  of 
harbours  for  moderate-sized  vessels:  sonic  of  them  are  spacious  and 
deep^  Near  Cape  St*  Nicholas  is  the  Port  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  G 
tcule*  lott^,  and  large  enough  to  contain  an  immense  fleet ;  it  is  also  safe, 
being  inclosed  by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation :  but  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  little  cultivated ,  and  is  rather  sterile.  The  harbour  of 
Cape  Francois,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  is  less  safe,  but  it  is  also 
spacious,  and  has  good  anchorage.  The  bay  of  Samana  is  very  spacious, 
atul  affords  excellent  anchorage,  hut  it  is  not  frequented,  on  account  of 
its  ttnhealthiness.  The  port  of  San  Domingo  is  indifferent,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  Bouthem  winds,  but  it  has  go^jd  ground  for  holding*  In 
tlie  bay  of  Gonaivee,  which  extends  between  Cape  Foux  on  the  north, 
and  Cape  Donna  aria  on  the  south,  are  the  harbours  of  Fort  au  Prince 
and  Gonaives,  Portau  Prince  has  two  harbours,  formed  by  some  islets, 
bulb  of  which  afford  good  and  safe  anchorage.  Gonaives  has  a  spacious 
and  safe  harbour,  with  sufficient  depth  of  w*ater  for  large  vcsscIshi 

Port  su  PrincCj  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  bay  of  Gonaives,  The  streett  are  straight,  and  suf- 
&ciendy  wide,  and  ©>mmodious,  but  the  houses  in  general  are  low  and 
aiean*  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
Janaiea ;  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Cape  Haitien, 
bnneTly  Cape  Fran<jois,  on  the  northern  coast,  has  12,000  inhal.nlants, 
and  some  trade,  San  Domingo,  on  the  somthern  coast,  with  15,000  souls, 
formerly  carried  oo  a  considerable  commerce,  especially  in  jerked  beef, 
cattle,  and  hides ;  which,  however,  is  now  very  limited. 

Th«  population  of  this  island  is  differently  stated  at  between  900,000 
and  i;200,ODO  souls.    The  timber  of  whites  and  negroes  of  pure  blood 
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i8  Binall ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Mulattoes,  or  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  negroes,  and  of  the  descendants  of  aborigines,  mixed 
with  the  blood  of  Europeans  or  Negroes.  The  island  was  formerly 
divided  between  the  French  and  Spaniards :  it  is  now  a  recognised  inde- 
pendent state,  and  the  government  has  the  form  of  a  republic ;  the  exe- 
cutive power  being  vested  in  a  President,  chosen  for  life,  and  the  legisla- 
tive body  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies :  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  despotism  with  republican  forms. 

The  exports  of  sugar  and  cotton  were  formerly  very  considerable ; 
but  now  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  'mahogany,  and  different  kinds  of 
dye-woods,  raw  hides,  jerked  beef,  coffee,  and  some  cotton.  There 
is  said  to  be  gold  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is  not  worked  or  col- 
lected. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  products  exported  in  1836  and  1837 
were — 

1836.  1837. 
lbs.  lbs. 
Coffee     .    37,662,674  30,845.400 
Dye-woods     6,767,902  6,036,238 
Cotton.     .    1,072,555  1,013,171 
Mahogany     4,954,944  4,798,262 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  republic  in  1836  and  1837  were — 

1836.  1837. 
Dollars.  Dollara. 

Receipte   .    2,533,843  2,082,522 

Expenditure  2,855,029  2,713,102 

About  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and  export  duties, 
about  one-eighth  from  stamps,  licenses,  and  local  taxes,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  •*  territorial  imposts." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  each 
port  of  the  island  in  1836,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes. 


Port-au-Prince 
Cape  Haitien 
Jacqmel  . 
Aux  Cayes  . 
Gronaives 
Puerto  Plata  • 

Total  . 


Ships. 
120 
73 
39 
51 
44 
42 


Entered. 

Value  of 
Toils.  Cargoes. 

17,869  £243,490 

10,794  131,955 


4,588 
7,675 
5,532 
4,122 


32,248 
38,436 
13,076 
15,577 


Ships. 

138 
74 
43 

43 
37 


Cleared. 

Value  of 
Tons.    ^-  Cargoes. 

20,283  £401,106 

10,801  184,550 


5,082 
7,443 
5,398 
3,478 


105,198 
147,361 
63,970 
19,151 


369    50,580  £474,782       385    52,485  £921,336 

Of  the  above  there  were  of  British  vessels  in  all  the  porta — Entered, 
84  ships,  12,807  tons;  and  Cleared,  99  ships,  15,127  tons.  The  value 
of  their  cargoes  was — Inwards,  £192,262;  Outwards,  £357,388. 
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15-  Jammm^  which  belongs  to  tho  Britieb,  extends  in  kngib  from 
eftst  to  wefit  150  miles:  its grL'^itcst  breadth  may  be  somewhat  kss  lhaa 
SfO  intleB*  Its  surface  coTitains  4256  (square  mikss,  which  is  conEideTably 
lesa  llian  the  area  of  the  county  of  York,  The  easteru  part  of  the 
island  is  elevated^  being  filled  up  by  the  Blue  MountniuB,  the  principal 
trdge  of  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  ^liatrictj  and  runs  nearly  east 
soil  west.  These  mountains  vary  from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  elevation 
above  the  sea;  but  the  lughest  summits  exceed  7000  feet.  The 
▼alleys  which  intersect  them  are  generally  narrow,  but  very  fertile. 
West  of  this  mountain  tract  the  plain  of  Li gu an ea  extends  along  the 
wiithern  shore :  it  is  aboiit  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  5  miles,  but  it  is  not  distinguiehed  by  fertility,  A  range  of  low 
iuUft  divides  tbis  pluin  from  that  of  Vere,  which  extends  18  miles  from 
sotitli-east  to  north-west,  with  an  average  width  of  7  or  8  wiles :  it  is  stili- 
leaa  fertile  than  that  uf  Liguanea.  To  the  north  of  these  plains,  the 
hills  do  not  rise  much  above  2000  feet,  and  farther  to  the  xveat  they 
cink  sitiU  lower,  though  in  these  parts  also  they  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  surface,  leaving  only  a  few  plains  of  moderate  extent  along  the 
ecu  them  coast  :  along  the  northern  shores  they  approach  close  to  the 
eea.  The  valleys  and  level  tracts  dispersed  among  these  bills  are  very 
fertile,  aod  contain  large  sugar- estates.1  Though  the  rivers  are  nume- 
rcms,  not  one  of  them  is  navigable,  with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
River»  which  is  ascended  by  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  to  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles. 

Jamaica  is  well  provided  with  harbours :  there  are  thirty  principal 
ports,  capable  of  affording  more  or  less  shelter  to  vessels.  The  most 
considerable  la  Port  Royal,  or  tbe  harbour  of  Kingston^  which  is  6  miles 
in  length  and  2  miles  wide*  It  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
alij>  of  low  land,  along  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
any  size.  The  harbours  of  Port  Morant  nnd  of  Old  Harbour,  on  the 
emilliem,  and  those  of  Lucea  and  of  Port  Antonio,  on  the  northern 
shores,  are  spacious  and  safe* 

Jamaica  is  politically  divided  into  three  counties — Surrey,  on  the  east, 
Middlesex  J  in  the  middle,  and  Com  wall,  on  the  west.  Its  principal  town 
is  Kingston,  which  stands  on  tbe  plain  of  Liguanea,  and  contains  above 
^,Q0O  inhabitants :  it  is  regularly  built,  and  has  many  good  bouses. 
Fort  Royal,  once  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  now  a  snmlt  place  near  the 
entrance  of  tbe  port  of  Kingston  :  Santiago  dc  la  Vega,  commonly  called 
5pa.iiiah  Town,  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  island,  being  the  seat  of 
gnvernment.  It  stands  in  the  same  plain  with  Kingston  t  and  containa 
6000  inhabitants.  Morant  Bay,  east  of  Port  Royal,  has  about  7000 
inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade.  On  the  northern 
coast  are  Falmouth,  with  GOOO  inhabitants,  a  thriving  places  with  a  coii* 
iiderablc  trade — Montego  Bay,  the  most  commercial  town  of  tbe  island 
next  to  Kingston,  with  more  than  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  safe  harbour 
— and  Lucea,  with  about  5000  inbabitauts,  and  some  trsde.    On  the 
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southern  shores  are  the  smaller  towns  of  Savanna  La  Mar,  Black 
River,  and  Port  Morant ;  and,  on  the  northern.  Port  Antonio,  Annotto 
Bay,  Port  Maria,  and  St.  Ann's  Bav. 

The  i^opulation  falls  rather  short  of  400,000  sools,  of  whidi  more  than 
800,000  are  negroes,  ahout  30,000  whites,  and  perhaps  S0,000  of  mixed 
race. 

The  sla^*e  population  of  Jamaica  at  variovs  pcnods  from  1811  to 

1834,  wu  as  follows :  — 
Males. 


1817 
1820 
1823 
1826 
1829 
1832 
1834 


n3>319 
no,466 
166,595 
162.726 
158,254 


Fenaks. 

172,S3I 
171,916 
169,658 
168.393 
161,167 


Total. 
346,150 
342,382 
336,253 
331,110 
322,421 
302,666 
311,070 


(  The  number  in  1834  wis  that  in  icspect  of  which  compensation  was 
paid  to  the  amount  of  6,149»937/.>  beinf  at  the  rate  of  191.  ISs.  Ad.  per 
head.  ~ 


They  were  divided  in  the  several  clanca  as  ioUows 

Priedial,  attached  198,808 

^  unattached  ....  19,558 
Non-pr«dial.  including  31,966  doomdc  scnants  36^34 
Children  under  6  years  of  a^  •  .  39,013 
Aged  and  diseased  .  .  •  •  •  15,693 
Runaways  1^5 


Total  .  311,070 

The  climate  ci  Jmudoi  'm  tm&vmibk  to  Europeans^   The  propor- 
tum  of  death*  among  the  white  troopa,  on  the  average  of  20  years,  from 
Ullto  l^,was  121^  per  lOOO,  or  very  nearly  1  in  a  Tbedil^ 
ferent  towns  and  military  stations  in  the  island  are  not  equaUy  an&* 
vonrable  in  this  respect.  The  mostality  during  the  yean  mtn^rf  was. 
At  Port  Antonio     1493  in  each  1000. 
At  Spanish  Town  162.4 
At  Montego  Bay 
While  ft  was  . » » »  At  Locea   ,  . 

At  Fort  AngnsU 
And  at  Maroon  Town 
The  great  cause  of  mortality  among  the  white  troopa  in  Jamaioi  ia  lever : 
m  each  1000  soldiers  there  diedin  each  year,  on  the  average,froia  this 
class  of  dke»tt%,  at — 

Port  Antonio  ....  126. 


178.9 
84^ 
73.5 
32.7 


Spanish  Town 
Montego  Bay 
I^cea  • 
Fort  Augusta 
Maroon  Town 


141.1 
150.7 
63.2 
55.5 
15.3 
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Tli«  climate  ifi  much  le«s  unfavourable  to  the  ne|p:o  population*  The 
y  return i  for  Uie  20  years  fiom  1811  to  1836  show  an  averai^e 
oal  mortality  of  30  in  each  1000;  and  among  the  slave  population 
deaths  in  12  years,  from  1817  to  1629^  the  huest  year  for  which  the 
arc  given  with  regukrityi  amounted  only  to  8480  on  the  average 
annum Y  or  less  than  2^  per  cent,  on  the  whole  numher. 
jAmaica  produces  for  exportation  arrow- rooti  cojTeei  logfwood,  ginger, 
pbaento,  augar^  molasses,  rum,  lancewQo<l  epars,  amall  quantities  of 
emttoDf  cocoa,  aud  tobacco.    The  qunntitica  exported  in  1 836  were 


AfTOw-root  • 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

C%>itou 

LogT^'ood  t 
Ginger  • 
Indigo 
Pimento 
Sugar 

Molaiies  • 

R^im  * 
Tobacco 
Lftncewood  Bpars 


n  1,603  IbB. 
21,248  „ 
14,241,555  „ 
22,113  „ 
i  6jll6  tons. 

.  1        1^27,546  Iba, 
45,374  „ 
7,458,873  „ 
-    134,238,513  „ 

19,295  gallouH. 
2,462,855  „ 
19,856  lbs. 
42,127  No. 


Among  the  exports  from  Jamaica  are  a  contiderable  quantity  of  Bri* 
tuih  nianufttctured  goods  to  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Colombia*  The  total 
ftlUiC  of  exports  in  1836  amounted  to  3,315,670^,  The  imports,  which 
CQDaiated  of  the  articles  usually  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  of  some 
produce  from  Spanish  America  for  re-exportatiou,  amounted  in  the  same 
|W  Co  2,108*606/,  The  difference  between  the  value  of  the  exporta 
ami  imports  is  always  considerable — a  circumBtance  arising  from  the  fact 
of  tlie  great  proprietors  being  almost  wholly  absent  from  the  cobnyi  and 
expending  their  incomes  in  England. 

The  government  of  Jamaica  is  udraiuietercd  by  a  Governor,  or  Cap- 
taxEt^General,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  m  Executive  and  Legislative 
Cottneil  of  twelve  members,  also  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House 
<jf  Assembly  elected  by  the  freeholders  in  the  island.  The  Crown  !iua 
ft  feio  on  all  acts  passed  by  the  colonial  parhament. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  May,  1494.  Its  name  is 
a  eorniptioa  of  the  word  Haymaca,  by  which  name  it  was  called  in  the 
Jutguage  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Fbrida.  It  was  named  by  Columbus  St*  I  ago,  which  is  Btill  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  was  first  colonized  by  Spaniards  in  1503. 
Jamaica  remained  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain  until  1655,  when  it 
was  captured  by  an  Enghsh  expedition  under  General  Veiiables  and 
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Admiral  Penn.    It  has  since  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
England. 

16.  Cf/6a,  the  largest  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  belongs  to  the  Spaniards-- 
It  extends  from  Cape  Maysi  on  the  east,  to  Cape  St.  Antonio  on  th^ 
west,  in  a  curved  line  of  790  miles.  It  is  about  127  miles  wide  iu  the 
broadest  part,  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  52  miles ;  and 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  it  is  only  28  miles  acroMi 
Its  area  is  about  42,000  squi^^  miles,  and  if  the  adjacent  islands,  whidi 
belong  to  it,  are  taken  into  the  estimate,  it  is  about  43,000  square 
miles,  or  about  7000  square  miles  less  than  England  without  Wales. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  namely,  the  eastern  districtSi 
opposite  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Haiti,  are  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  numerous  ridges  running  east  and  west.  The  highest 
ridge,  called  Sierra  del  Cobre,  or  the  Copper  Mountains,  probably  rises 
7200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  valleys  between  the  mountain 
ridges  are  very  fertile.  From  this  mountain  region  a  chain  of  hilla, 
running  in  a  north-western  direction,  traverses  the  island  in  all  its  length, 
but  these  hills  grow  lower  as  they  proceed  westward,  and  the  most 
western  districts  of  the  island  have  only  a  slightly  undulating  surface, 
the  hills  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  250  and  350  feet 
above  the  sea.  Low  and  level  tracts  occur  only  on  the  southern  coast 
The  largest  level  tract,  which  occupies  the  space  between  Batabano 
and  Xagua,  is  a  swamp  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 
Extensive  tracts  of  the  undulating  country  are  without  trees,  and  make 
excellent  pasture-ground. 

Though  the  coast  line  is  above  2000  miles  in  length,  hardly  one- 
third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels.  The  shores  of  the  eastern  mountainous 
parts  between  Cape  de  Cruz,  on  the  southern,  and  Point  Matemillo,  on 
the  northern  coasts,  are  free  from  reefs  and  rocks.  But  westward  from 
these  two  capes,  numerous  reefs,  rocks,  and  small  islands  extend  along 
the  northern  shores  as  far  west  as  Cape  Ycacos,  east  of  the  harbour  of 
Matanzas,  and  along  the  southern  coast  to  Point  Casilda.  On  the  north, 
however,  there  is  an  open  sea  between  the  keys,  as  these  islets  are 
called,  and  Cuba,  which  may  be  navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Cape 
Ycacos  the  coast  is  free  from  keys  and  rocks  as  far  west  as  Bahia 
Honda,  west  of  Havana.  Between  Bahia  Honda  and  Cape  St.  Antonio 
the  shores  are  again  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  rocks 
called  Los  Colorados.  Between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and  Cape  Casilda, 
along  the  southern  coast,  shoals  and  keys  arc  dispersed  over  the  sea 
between  Cuba  and  Isla  de  Pinos  (Pine  Island),  from  Liana  Point  to 
Cochinos  Bay,  so  that  only  the  small  tracts  of  coast  between  Cape  St. 
Antonio  and  Liana  Point,  and  Cochinos  Bay  and  Point  Casilda,  can  be 
approached  by  vessels.  Thus  the  central  districts  of  Cuba,  which  are 
the  most  fertile,  have  no  accessible  coast  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
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Ie^-freqtiente4  harbours  in  the  ens  tern  disirictB  and  on  tlie  fioutbern 
mt9  arc  Manzanillo,  north-east  uf  Cape  de  Criiz,  whose  entrance 
k  I  ft  the  narrow  sea,  called  Boca  Balandras,  which  Ilea  between  the 
ntiA  and  Cape  de  CntZj  and  Santiago  de  Cuba ;  and  on  the  northern 
are  Bnracoa^  Gibara,  nnd  N  tie  vitas.  In  the  westeru  districts  and 
the  northern  shores  are  the  harbours  of  Matanzas,  Havana^  and 
'Btlna  Honda;  and  on  the  southern  shores  are  Xagua  aiid  Trinidad, 
CiIm  hfts  no  large  rivers,  and  onl}^  a  few  of  them  are  navigable  for  small 
much  as  two  or  three  iiiile^  inland* 
Hn¥a,na,  the  capital  of  the  islandj  is  eituated  on  the  northern  coasts 
liie  norlh-weeiern  shore  of  a  bay  which  extends  from  south-soiith- 
t  to  north-north-west  about  2J  milesj  its  greatest  width  not  exceed- 
one  mile  aftd  a  half*  This  bay,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  the 
town^  comniunicates  with  the  sea  by  a  channel  not  much  mote  thaii 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  300  yards  wnde.  Tlie  harbour  is  safe 
mad  esccllent ;  but  when  the  wind  sets  into  the  bay  it  is  not  very  easy 
tn  §et  out  of  it.  Both  shores  of  the  channel  which  leadsi  to  the  harbour 
mud  the  town  are  well  finlified.  The  streets  of  Havana  are  narrow, 
iTo^^ked,  an  J  generally  un  paved ;  but  the  town  contains  many  good  pub- 
lic Vuiidtogft  and  private  houses.  There  is  a  university,  a  seminary  for 
Cttdiolic  priests,  and  some  other  institutionSi  The  town,  together  with 
llie  surrounding  suburbs,  contains  a  population  of  130,000  eouIs.  Cigarn 
end  chocolate  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  commerce  ia 
rerf  great.  The  climate  ia  considered  unhealthy,  Guanabacao,  orGaa- 
naracoa,  opposite  to  the  Havana  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  contains 
^lout  10,000  inhabitanta.  Matanzas,  farther  to  the  east,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  is,  next 
to  U»e  Havana,  the  most  trading  town  of  the  island,  and  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  In  the  interior  of  the  islaud  are  the  towns  of 
BvilmClaia,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  Santo  Espiritu,  with  11,000^  and 
Fuerta  Principe,  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The  last-mentioned  town  is 
llie  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America :  it  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  means  of  the  port  of 
Nue vitas.  On  the  southern  coast  are  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  which  has 
13,000  inhabitants,  and  an  extensive  trade ;  Manzandlo,  with  6000 
inhabitants  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  ancient  capital,  with  26,000 
bitants,  and  a  very  considerable  conmicrce*  The  smaller  towns  on 
tbe  wmthem  coast  are  Batabnno  and  Xagna ;  on  the  northern  coast, 
B4racoa  and  Gibara ;  and  in  the  interior,  San  Eugenio  and  Holguin. 

The  population  of  Cuba  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  one  m]Hion» 
of  which  amount  the  whites  constitute  nearly  one-half,  and  the  slaves 
wnc- third  ;  liie  remainder  are  free  people  of  colour. 

The  exports  of  Cuba  have  not  been  given  in  detail  for  a  later  date 
than  IS33,  nor  for  any  year  before  1826-  It  will  sufRce  to  state,  as  far  as 
ihey  have  been  given,  the  quantities  for  the  first  and  tlie  lost  of  those  years, 
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Sugtr          •       •                 ArrobftB*    6,237,890  7,684^MBh 

Rum                   •                 Pipes              3,597  SfW^ 

MolHBseB      ...             „               68,880  95,7«»i 

Coffee          •               •          Arrobas      1,778,798  S,56a,8Hii 

Wax           ...             „               22,919  41,»H 

Leaf  Tobacco         .       .             „              79,581  92,49rJ 

Cigars         .       •       .             „       .       197,194  617,71. -J 

1831. 

Cotton          ...                            27.436  22^^ 

Cocoa  ...  „  4,817  3,9r^ 
Mahogany     .       .                Varast  16,966 

Cedar          ...                             9,430  lOfiT^ 

Hides           .       .       .        Number           16,893  28,^1'^ 

Preserves      .       .       .         Arrobas            3,043  2,1^^T 

FruiU          .       .       .    Value  in  dollars     29,619  14,7'^'^ 

Honey          ^              .          Pipes             1,063  ^.l^J 

Mules  and  Horses  .       .        Number           1,306  ^ 

Other  Produce        •       •    Value  in  dollars      43,860  47,8^ 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  ea^^ 
year,  from  1831  to  1883,  stated  in  English  money  was, 

Importi.  Ezportt. 
1831       .         £3,239,806       •  £2,691,487 
1882       .  3,285,617       .  2,832,278 

1833       .  2,959,318       .  2,747,513 


The  countries  from  and  to  which  the  trade  was  carried  on,  were  as 
follows : — 


1831. 

1 

m 

1833* 

IiRporti. 

Export!^ 

Impotti* 

Spain      ■  - 

United  SUtei 
H  untie  Towiu 

Englmnd  .  . 

IlaTv   .  ,  . 

Portugal 
Rus«ft    .  • 

£. 

858, ?20 
97;, 147 
354, G49 
}39,500 
30&,403 

4.719 
22,  H) 4 

5,817 

£. 

457,03-1 
816,998 
396,013 

91,987 
326,608 

OKUU 

1,375 
99,777 

£. 

745,146 
73S,319 
387,251 
167,880 
26i,083 
7,425 
61,331 
10,983 

£. 

4^2,819 
647,596 
438,432  ! 

75,808 
487,8$! 

77,317 
101, 3 iO 
4,677 
223,433 

£. 

663,703 
929^4B1  i 
196,325 
193,827 
338,577 
10,755 
42.J17 
9,401 
10,971 

£ 

3667398 
913,934 
313,3fi6 

iio,m 

188,787 
47,640 
{^9,881 
4,848 

207,33S 

} 

8,609 

,  1^^878  , 

1  ?^138 

15,867 

1  5,t2d 

m 

13^833 

The  Arroba  ii  equal  (o  26  Ibt.  6  ouneei  avoirdupoii. 
t  The  Vara  is  equal  to  d3)ths  inches. 
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V  Import*  consist  principBlly  of  wme,  BpirilB,  beer,  orl,  mU  provH 
ififftt,  dried  fniits,  spices,  butter,  flour,  nee,  pot&toes,  salt  fish,  cotton, 
\|iu3i/wool1en  and  iilk  mantifactures,  hardware  and  lumber, 

T^e  ftliipi  that  entered  the  port  of  Havana  hi  the  year  1833,  and 


tmx  tonnage,  were  as  follows : — 

Ships. 

Spanish    «  a 

* 

879 

46,247 

1            Americftn  • 

• 

509 

911024 

L            Hame  Towns  ♦ 

4,500 

k  Danish 

« 

10 

1,729 

1           rrench     *  t 

a 

48 

10,163 

1  NelUerlauds 

a 

8 

1,477 

f           EngVish    ,  t 

• 

4a 

9,076 

Portugueic  , 

h 

494 

kal 

Pnissian  , 

a 

I 

290 

^.1 

Sardinian  • 

a 

6 

940 

l>l 

Swediab    ,  • 

» 

6 

1,061 

WW 

Hanoverian  , 

• 

2 

366 

Mecklenburg 

a^ 

1 

1&9 

Eu»sian  • 

1 

176 

1,048 

16B,302 

The  Bahama  Islands,  oft  Lucatos. 

17.  Thcte  islands  are  diBpersed  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  hauka 
which  divide  the  Bahama  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  contiet,  as 
if  Ii  taid,  of  about  500  rocks,  isleta,  and  islands.    They  are  composed 
«f  comj  rocks,  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  intermixed  with  ghells : 
they  aT€  all  low  and  levei,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Inagua, 
which  contains  some  small  hills.    The  islands  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
mort  of  them  somewhat  curved  towards  the   Atlantic,  where  they 
tedir  00  an  unfathomable  sea.    The  soil  being  sterile^  most  of  these 
bifinds  are  uninhabited  :  even  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Bahama 
ind  AhacQ,  which  are  situated  north  of  Pravidencc  Channel,  on  the 
Lesser  Bahama  hank,  have  very  few  inhabitants.    The  climate  ia 
mther  hot,  the  thermometer  varying  from  80°  to  90°  in  summer,  but  it 
ii  not  unpleasant,  as  the  north-east  trade- wind  prevails  in  this  season* 
From  November  to  March  the  thermometer  descends  to  65*^  and  even 
60^,  and  strong  gales  blow  from  the  north-west.  Thiinder-stt>rms  are  fre- 
i|tienl,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt.    The  islands  generally  pro- 
duce sufficient  maize  and  ground  provisions  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  for  exportation.    Many  parts 
ire  oovered  with  woods,  containing  several  species  of  trees,  of  which 
Biiliagaiiy,  logwood,  and  fustic,  supply  articles  of  exportation.  Cattle 
reared  in  great  numbers,  and  the  woods  contain  wild  Iiop  and 
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agontiB.  Turtles  abound  on  the  shores,  and  are  an  article  of  export 
Salt  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  on  Turks'  Island 
and  the  Caicos.  San  Salvador  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1492.  Nassau,  a  town  with  about  6,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Providence,  and  is  the  principal  harbour 
whence  the  produce  of  the  island  is  exported.  On  Crooked  Island  is 
Pitstown,  a  small  place. 

The  population  of  these  islands  in  1836  consisted  of  19,365  persons, 
who  were  thus  distributed : — 

Population. 


iMlands  or  Districts. 

Males. 

Femalfis. 

New  Providence  and  Keys      .      .  . 

3,678 

4,170 

AnHtfiR  Tfi1fi.n(l   CrrApn  wnA  fvrflfMv  ICpvs 

X&UUAVO   AOICUIU,   V^Iwdt   nUU    VJiAOOOV             jr  o      .  • 

110 

72 

Grand  Bahama,  and  the  Berry  Islands  . 

119 

101 

Great  and  Little  Abaco,  and  Keys  . 

501 

347 

722 

678 

Eleuthera,  Royal  Island,  and  Keys  . 

1,220 

1,348 

S.  Salvador  and  Little  Island 

343 

405 

Watling's  Island  and  Rum  Key 

255 

235 

Great  and  Little  Exuma,  and  Keys 

450 

480 

Rugged  Island  and  Keys  .... 

59 

99 

393 

401 

Crooked  Island,  Fortune  Island,  and  Acklin's\ 

382 

422 

Great  and  Little  Inagua,  Magaguana,  French  1 

48 

33 

and  Attwood's  Keys      ....  J 

38 

1,111 

1,095 

Total  . 

9,441 

9,924 

The  number  of  slaves  living  on  1st  August,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom 
compensation  was  paid,  was  10,086,  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
was  128,296/.,  or  12/.  14^.  4(i.  per  head.  They  were  classed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Preedial,  attached  .....  4,020 
,,  unattached  ....  270 
Non-praedial,  including  2434  domestic  servants  3,444 
Children  under  six  years  ....  2,053 
Aged  and  diseased  ....  299 


10,086 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  mild  and  equable,  and  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  health.  The  mortality  is  not  greater  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. 
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The  Bahamas  produce  but  little  exportable  produce.    The  quantUiea 

d  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1836  were—  * 

Coffee       ♦  ,       64,211  lbs. 

Cotton       .  ,       55,633  „ 

Fustic       -  .         1,342  tons. 

Logwood    •  ,  56  „ 

Maliogany  ,  .   1,366,192  feet. 

Fruit         ,  .         2,5i)iJ/.  value. 

Salt  ,  ,      861,345  hu&hels. 

Tlie  total  value  of  exports  in  that  year  was  88,694/.,  and  of  imports 

Tbc  guvernmeiit  is  admiuistered  by  a  governor,  a  legislative  connctl 
«f  12,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  30  members^  Nassau,  in  New  Pro- 
fulence,  is  the  seat  of  government. 

One  of  the  BahaDia  Islands  wns  the  ftret  land  discovered  by  Culunibua 
na  the  1 2th  October,  1492,  The  islands  were  then  densely  populated  by 
futlians,  who  were,  not  long  after,  sent  off  to  work  the  miues  of  Peru  and 
Me^co.  New  Providence  was  colonized  by  the  English  in  1629,  but  they 
vere  ei^pelled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1641.  The  English  returned  in  1666, 
kit  were  again  driven  away  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1103.  They 
ifre  ouce  more  inhabited  by  English,  who  rcmaiutid  in  possession  until 
nSl.ip^hen  the  islands  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  were  restored  to 
England  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  have  since  remained  unmolested* 

1$.  Along  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent  of  Sonth  America  there 
lit  several  islands  in  the  Caribbean  seaj  between  63*^  and  11°  W*  long, 
Moil  of  them  are  rocky  and  high,  but  uf  small  extent.  The  most 
axiiiderable  are  Margarita  and  Curasao. 

The  island  of  MargarUa  lies  between  10^  56'  and  11°  10'  N.  lat.> 
lad  between  63°  56'  and  64°  30'  W.  long,,  somewhat  more  than  20 
imlea  from  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  to  which  republic  it  belongs.  In 
the  straits  between  the  continent  and  the  island  are  tfie  two  small 
I  iiliuids  of  Coche  and  Cubagua,  formerly  noted  for  the  pearl  shells 
1  wiiich  were  found  on  the  banks  in  their  neighbourhood:  at  present  they 
m  uninhabited,  and  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  fishermen* 
TeneU  bound  to  the  northern  shores  of  South  America  usually  pass 
Wtween  these  islands  and  Margarita* 

Margarita  is  about  40  miles  long  and  15  in  its  greatest  width.  Its 
usiis  about  400  square  miles.  It  consists  properly  of  two  islands, 
ooBOected  by  an  isthmus,  or  rather  natural  causeway,  several  miles  long, 
'  bill  only  from  80  to  100  yards  broad,  and  in  some  parts  not  more  than 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  sea.  Both  parts  of  the  island  are  rocky,  and 
liie  10  a  considerable  elevation :  the  highest  point  is  near  the  western 
txtremity,  where  the  mountains  of  Macanao,  near  Sandy  Point,  rise  to 
more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  coasts  are  rocky  and 
leryatecpi  but  conuin  several  harbours.     The  harbour  of  Pampatar^ 
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nlcs  mnde.  The  interior  consista  of  a  range  of  high  hills,  which  in 
'loiEie  poinU  rise  to  700  or  800  feet.  The  isknd  h  eotirely  covered  with 
Ireett  amotig  which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  the  most  common*  On  its 
southern  ahores  are  several  small  hnrboura. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Honduras  the  number  of 
nail  wooded  islands  of  coral  rocks,  called  "  keys,"  is  greater  than  in 
my  other  part  of  the  Caribbean  8ea;  all  of  them  are  well  wocKled,  and 
moa-nut  palms  are  the  most  common  trees. 

Between  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  the  Cqy- 
iMCfif,  three  small  islauds,  which  belong  Co  the  English,  The  Inrgestj 
eaU^d  the  Grand  Cayman,  is  24  miles  long,  aiulj  on  an  average,  3  miles 
lifoacl.  It  is  low*,  and  covered  vvith  trees,  which  are  chiefly  cocoa-nut 
lfC69*  The  two  others.  Little  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brack,  are  small. 
_1ic  inhflbitajits  raise  the  common  grains  and  provisions  of  the  West 
lodieB  in  6ul!icient  quantity,  but  are  ebiefly  employetl  in  catching  turtle 
for  ihe  supply  of  Jamaica  and  other  islaiuls.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Graud  Cayman  is  a  large  village,  called  CJeorgetown ;  but  theee  islands  are 
fenemlly  thinly  inhabited. 

Towards  the  wcsteni  extremity  of  Cuba,  on  its  Houthern  side,  is  the 
i$ia  de  Ptms^  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  which  is  above  30  milcB 
long  from  south  to  north,  and  nearly  as  much  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
mmAta  of  high  rocks,  forming  a  bold  shore,  and  rising  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet*  The  clifFa 
wiiich  surround  the  island  on  the  south  side,  and  the  ghoals  which  in- 
close it  nn  the  north  aide,  render  it  very  diflicult  of  access,  even  for 
imll  vessels.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  having  only  about  300  inhabitants 
on  a  surface  of  more  than  900  square  miles.  The  mountains  arc  covered 
with  fine  foreets,  in  which  mahogany  and  dye-woods  are  cut. 
The  following  works  have  been  consulted  for  the  description  of  the 

ihiaii  Archipelago  — 
*i  t/ler^s  Votjage  to  the  lVes{  //iffc,  for  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Marti- 
aiquc,  Guadalaupe,  the  Saintes,  Marie  Galante,  Deseada,  Antigua,  Tor- 
tola,  Siinta  Cruz,  St-  Thomas,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Wcsi  IntUa  Skeich-Book:  Deseadn,  Nevis,  St,  Christopher,  Torlola, 
St  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Saba,  St.  EustatiMs,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Bar- 
btida,  Montserrat,  Barbadoes,  Vincent,  St,  Lucie,  Martinique,  Domi- 
nica, Guadaloupe^ 

WffMt'R  neschreibnng  von  Cfoiw ;  Santa  Cruz^  St,  John,  St,  Tho- 
fDJi?,  Crabb  Island* 

ihe  Virgin  hiamh,  in  the  London  Geographical 

Jaunnd. 

Im^aym^'s  Descri^iiimi  of  Venczueia,  TrmidmU  Mar^riiai  and 
Sago, 

Fiinter^js  Account  of  thf  PremH  Slate  of  Puerto  Him, 
Fmnkitn^M  Presmt  Siaie  of  Hatth 

w  2 
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Mackenzie's  Notes  on  Haiti. 
Stewart's  Present  State  of  Jamaica. 

Humboldt's  Essay  on  Cuba.    Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  West 
Indies.  * 

Pinkard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies. — Besides  various  books  of  tra-  i 
vels  in  Central  and  South  America,  which  furnished  incidental  notices.  ^ 

The  statistical  facts  are  derived  from  official  papers.  As  to  many  of  ; 
the  islands,  which  belong  to  foreign  powers,  no  official  information  can  be  * 
obtained. 


The  Bermudas,  Summers  or  Sommers  Islands,  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  though  diey 
are  situated  far  to  the  north-east,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  about  650 
miles  from  the  Bahama  Islands.  They  are  580  miles  di8tuig|Jl^m  (hpt 
Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina;  they  lie  between  32°  14' dili"  32°  21*^N.^ 
lat.,  and  between  64°  40'  and  64°  52'  W.  long.  Tfe  Wands  lie  in  a  line 
from  south-west  by  west  to  north-east  by  east,  and  are  based  on  tlie  south- 
eastern edge  of  a  bank,  which  stretches  in  the  same  direction  about  23 
miles  in  length,  by  13  miles  in  width.  The  edge  of  this  bank  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south  is  composed  of  extensive  coral  reefs,  which  enclose 
the  islands  on  these  three  sides  with  a  semicircular  belt,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  rock,  called  North  Rock,  are  all  under  water,  and  very 
dangerous  to  navigators.  On  the  outside  of  these  reefs  and  the  islands 
the  sea  is  extremely  deep ;  the  water  on  the  bank  is  very  clear,  and  the 
view  of  the  submarine  rocks,  as  seen  through  it,  is  singularly  beautiful. 
The  number  of  islets  and  rocks  is  very  great — some  say  they  amount  to 
365.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  channels,  and 
all  together  occupy  a  length  not  exceeding  13  miles,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  is  hardly  ll^  mile:  they  consist  of  corals  and  shells,  more  or 
less  consolidated  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  are  all  low.  The  highest 
land,  called  Tibbs  Hill,  which  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Bermuda  Island,  is  only  180  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are  only 
five  islands  of  any  extent  and  inhabited:  the  rest  are  merely  rocks. 
The  inhabited  islands  are  St.  George's,  St.  David's,  Bermuda  or  Long 
Island,  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  The  two  last-mentioned  islands  are 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bank.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  and  like  a  perpetual  spring,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  humid  during  southerly  winds,  which  are  the  most  preva- 
lent. This  moisture,  however,  maintains  a  fine  green  short  turf  which 
covers  the  ground,  and  the  trees  never  lose  their  foliage.  Tempests, 
thunderstorms,  and  hiuricanes  are  frequent,  especially  in  autumn.  Snow 
seldom  falls,  and  rains  are  not  frequent,  though  they  are  very  heavy. 
The  climate  is  considered  healthy  on  the  whole.  Almost  all  the  vegetables 
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«f  England  are  cultivated.  Batianaa  succeed  ifery  well,  and  there  are 
groves  of  citron  I  orange,  lime,  and  palm-trees.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
iod  iodtgo  were  formerly  grown,  but  at  present  only  a  little  indigo  is 
imiaed.  The  surface  of  the  islands  ia  estimated  at  about  12,000  acres, 
of  wliich  only  456  are  under  cultivation,  and  3010  acres  are  used  as 
pasture.  The  remainder  is  still  covered  with  trees,  among  which  the 
eedar  is  predominant,  and  ia  well  adapted  fur  sliip-buildln^,  on  account 
€f  its  durability.  In  1832  ten  small  vessel  a  of  the  aggregate  burthen 
of  804  tons  were  built  of  this  wood.  The  sea  abounds  with  various 
Iditds  of  fish  and  turtle,  and  many  whales  are  taken  on  the  south  »idc  of 
l!ie  islduds*  Live  stock,  salt  meat,  and  iionr  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  Tbe  i  si  finds  are  with- 
out fresh  wiiter^  and  rain  collected  in  tanl^s  is  the  only  water  thiit  is  used* 

St*  George's  town  is  built  on  the  south-cast  side  of  the  island  of  the 
Atne  name,  on  a  gentle  declivity  which  fronts  the  harbour:  it  contains 
abot) I  500  houses,  budt  of  free-stone,  and  2B0O  inhsihitanta.  In  Ber- 
muda there  are  several  small  inlets  wUicli  form  harhouni,  and  arc  sur- 
rounded by  low  bills ;  the  most  important  is  Hamilton  Harbour-  On 
Ireland  Island  there  is  a  naval  establishment,  with  a  w*eH-stored  dock- 
|ird,  w^hich  has  of  late  been  strongly  fortified.  The  population  of  the 
iftlands,  in  ISBSve^nsisted  of  4181  whites  and  5217  slaves,  free  blacks, 
iwl  coloured  people*  The  exports  were  a  small  quantity  of  arrow -root  and 
HideSf  white  free-stone,  which  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  colonial 
froduce)  previously  brought  from  the  Weal  Indies-  The  imports  con- 
sist of  British  manufactures,  lumber,  ships'  stores,  and  provisions.  Tlie 
tcrtal  value  of  imports  in  IS32  was  102,742^,  and  of  exports  13,784^, 
In  1832,  155  vessels,  of  16,251  tonnage,  entered  the  ports j  and  163  ves- 
tela»  of  16,441  tonnage,  cleared  out.  Tbe  great  majority  of  these  vessels 
etme  from  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  United  States. 

These  islands  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Juan  Bermudez,  a 
Spaniard,  in  1522,  from  whom  their  name  is  derived.  In  J 609,  Sir 
George  Sommers,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  was  shipwrecked  on  them. 
Id  16 12  they  were  settled  by  the  English,  and  their  populatiou  and  cul- 
lifatiou  rapidly  increased,  especially  during  the  civil  wars  in  England. 
Tlie  inlands  have  never  been  tsiken  from  the  English,  About  1620  a 
provincial  constitution  was  cstahlished,  consisting  of  a  governor,  council^ 
md  legisialive  assembly.  No  measure  which  has  passed  in  the  assem- 
bly has  tbe  force  of  law  till  it  is  confirmed  by  the  governor.  The  council 
11  composed  of  eight  members  and  &  president^  who  are  chosen  by  the 
governor.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  who 
«re  returned  by  the  nine  parishes  into  which  the  islands  are  divided. 
Tliey  are  chosen  by  persons  possessed  of  landed  property  of  the  value  of 
10/.  currency  (30^.  sterling)  ^ler  annum,  and  the  members  must  possesa 
landed  property  worth  200/.  currency  per  aunum.  All  laws  originato 
in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Siixiaiion,  Extent^  Area^  and  Populaiion.  2.  Natural  DmsioM-. 
3.  Chipjiewyan,  or  Rocky  Mountains^  south  of  the  mountain  knoiof 
Sierra  Verde  (40^  and  42^  N,  /a/.),  ci^d  the  countries  enbosomedhi 
them ;  Rio  del  Norte,  Rio  Colorado,     4.  Chippewyan,  or  Rock^ 

'  Mountains,  north  of  tlie  mountain  knot  of  Sierra  Verde,  5.  Guif 
of  California,  California  Mountains,  ami  the  countries  west  of 
Chippt'wyan  Mountains,  and  smith  of  42°  N.  laf,  6.  Columbia 
River,  and  the  countries  south  of  it,  7.  Countries  north  of  the  C^' 
lumhia  River,  to  the  Icy  Sea  and  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  8,  T/^ 
Great  Plain,  east  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  9.  Highest  paf^ 
of  the  Plain  runnintj  west  and  ead,  between  45°  am/  49°  N,  lot.  Ca' 
noiiian  Sf;as  and  St.  Lawrence  River,  10.  Southern  portion  of  th^ 
Plain,  Ozark  Mountains,  the  Hilly  Country,  the  Prairies,  the 
Desert,  Hie  soidhem  declivity  of  the  Plain,  the  Peninsula  of  Florida* 
11.  The  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  countries  between  then^ 
and  the  Atlantic,  12.  The  Acadian  Mountains,  and  the  countries 
between  them  and  the  Atlantic,  Nova  Scotia,  Fundy  Bay.  13. 
The  northern  part  of  the  ^reat  Plain.  14.  The  Highlands  of  Lfl- 
brador.  Newfoundland.  Hudson  s  Bay.  The  Arctic  Highlands,  The 
Barren  Grmtnds.  \h.  The  Arctic  Archipelatp,  Baffin^ s  Bay,  Greenr 
land,  Discovei-y  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago.  16.  Political  Divisions 
of  North  America. 

1.  North  America,  borders  on  the  south  on  the  Mexican  Isthmns. 
The  boundary-line  between  them  is  distinctly  marked  by  nature,  aiid  ia 
formed  on  the  west  by  an  extensive  plain,  and  on  the  east  by  tlie  wide 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  plain  extends  from  the  most  northem 
recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Gila 
to  106°  W.  long.,  and  between  32°  and  34^  N.  lat. :  this  plain  separates 
the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  from  those  of  North 
America,  and  occupies  between  them  a  space  about  150  miles  wide. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  there  is  an  isolated  mountain-ridge,  called  Sierra  del  Florido. 
Between  106°  W.  long,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  separates  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Chippewyan 
mountains  from  the  lower  ranges  which  form  the  northern  border  of  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico.  On  the  north,  North  America  reaches  to  tlie 
Icy  Sea :  the  inost  northern  point  which  is  known  is  Cape  Barrow 
(71®  25'  N.  lat.),  but  a  j^ortion  of  the  shore  along  the  Icy  Sea,  between 
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wE?  ftnd  106*'  W-  ]ong.  has  not  yet  been  exploretl*  On  the  caet  it  is 
|ulied  by  tlie  Atlantic^  wbich  forms  mmy  bays,  among  which  the  most 
■fekrkable  mt  Barn's  Bay^  Hudmn^s  Batj^  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
B^the  bays  of  Fvmlf  and  Chesapeake.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
m  Padfic  Oceaii,  of  which  the  Gulf  of  Cajifornm  ia  a  part*  The 
boat  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  called  the  Sea  of  Kamtehatka^  is 
luiicd  to  the  Ley  Sea  by  Bekrin^^s  Strait. 

ee  area  of  the  conUnent  of  North  America,  according  to  a  rough  csti* 
,  la  about  5  millions  of  square  miles*  The  area  of  the  Arctic  Arc  hi- 
o  ia  not  ascertained.    The  population  cannot  be  accurately  known, 
flit  probably  doea  not  fall  short  of  20  milUons. 

2.  A  Plain  eitenda  over  the  whole  continent  from  the  fio^th  to 
:bc  nonbj  beginning  south  of  30^  N*  lat,  and  terminating  on  the 
near  69^  N.  lat.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  Tliia 
lUin  ii  nowhere  traversed  by  a  continuona  range  of  mountains.    At  its 
loythcrn  extremitVt  where  it  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
Iwtbase  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  between  103*^  and  104°  W.  long.,  it 
1 1200  miles  wide.    About  35^  N.  lat.  and  84°  W,  long,  the  Appdla- 
-Amfi    mm  tains  commence^  and  run  in  a  north-eastern  direction  along 
be  eauitcm  side  of  the  plain^  as  far  north  aa  45"^     lat,  In  35^  N.  lat,  the 
*Uiuismore  than  1000  miles,  and  in  45°  N.  lai.,  1 500  mile  a  wide.  The 
Vfipilachian  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  separated  from  the  Aca* 
MountainJ  by  the  valley  of  the  rber  Hudaon,  though  the  name 
ippalachdan  is  generally  extended  to  the  mountains  of  Maine  in  the 
^Jilted  States,    The  Acadian  range  fomia  the  eastern  Iwrder  of  the 
^'ab  between  45*^  and  47^  N.  lat.,  and  runs  to  the  east  of  north.  The 
^'ain  is  widest  about  47°      lat.,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
itithec,  in  Canada,  westward  to  the  Focky  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
ftof^  than  1800  miles.    North  of  47°  N,  lat.  the  plain  is  bounded  by 
Highlands  of  Labrador,  the  south-western  border  of  which  extends 
?**tu  Quebec  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  south-eastern  angle 
James'  Bay,    North  of  52"^  N,  lat,,  and  as  farnorlh  as  59°,  the  plain 
che*  to  the  very  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,    In  59°  N.  lat.  it  is  950 
*l«s  wide.    North  of  this  parallel  begin  the  Arctic  Highlands,  the 
*ith -western  Inirder  of  which  runs  from  Hudson's  Bay,  in  a  west- 
«^h-weat  direction,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River:  these 
111  and  s  contract  the  plain  as  it  proceeds  farther  northwards,  so  that 
it*  moat  nurtliern  extremity  it  is  hardly  more  than  30  miles  wide. 
The  Apftalachian  Moontaina  occupy  a  sp^lce  of  about  100  mUcs  in 
'^ge  width^  and  800  miles  in  length,  if  wc  couBider  the  range  to 
initiate  at  the  Hudson  River.    Between  these  mountains  and  the  At- 
lie  is  a  plain,  which*  between  35°  and        N.  lat.,  is  about  200 
Ita  wide,  but  it  grows  narrower  towards  the  north,  so  that  at  40°  N. 
^  ,  it  hardly  exceeds  100  miles  in  width* 

i  Th«  AcaMm  M^^untains,  which  may  be  considered  as  commencing 
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near  41^  N.  lat.  and  73°  SC  W.  long.,  run  in  an  east  by  north  directM 
to  46^  N.  lat.,  and  then  in  a  north-east  direction  to  49°  N.  lat.,  whem 
they  terminate  in  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lmf» 
rence.  They  extend  about  600  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  yaryii^^ 
between  70  and  150  miles.  Between  them  and  the  Atlantic  exteiAi 
a  hilly  country,  varying  in  width  from  50  to  80  miles,  and  comprdMBi-'' 
ing  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  highlands  of  Labrador  occupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  that 
name,  and  extend  southward  to  a  line  drawn  from  Quebec  to  the  raoit 
south-eastern  comer  of  James'  Bay. 

The  Arctic  Highlands  occupy  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  die 
continent,  and  are  divided  from  the  great  plain  by  the  above-mentioned 
line. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  great  plain  is  formed  by  the  C/dppewjfn 
or  Rocky  Mountains^  which  extend  from  29*^  to  70*^  N.  lat.  in  a  n<wtb- 
north-west  direction.  Between  40°  and  42°  N.  lat.  there  is  a  mountain- 
knot,  the  Sierra  Verde,  in  which  three  mountain-ranges  unite.  These 
three  ranges  run  southward,  but  still  diverge  widely  from  one  another,  so 
that  at  about  34°  N.  lat.  the  two  outer  ranges  are  10  degrees  or  more 
than  500  miles  distant  from  one  another.  Between  these  outer  ranges: 
are  two  wide  valleys,  drained  by  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  Colorado.  Ncvth 
of  42°  N.  lat.  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  as  far  as  they  are  known, 
consist  of  two  ranges,  running  nearly  parallel,  and  about  100  miles  from 
one  another. 

The  coimtry  west  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  including  the  penin* 
Bula  of  Califbmia^  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length,  from  south  to  north,  • 
by  the  California  Mountains,  which  in  many  parts  run  along  the  sea,  i 
and  are  nowhere  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  They  extend  from  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  California,  to  the  river  Columbia^ 
a  distance  exceeding  1500  miles :  they  vary  in  breadth,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  between  30  and  100  miles.  The  country  between  them  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  contains  several  ranges  of  high  land  and  also 
extensive  plains. 

North  of  the  river  Columbia,  another  range  of  mountains  skirts  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  and  between  these  mountains 
and  the  Chippewyan  range  is  a  plain  with  a  broken  and  hilly  surface. 

3.  The  Chippewyan^  or  Rocky  Mountainsy  are  the  highest  ground  in 
North  America:  they  are  not  connected  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Mexican  Isthmus  (Sierra  Madre),  being  separated  from  them  by  a 
plain  about  150  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  place,  and  probably 
about  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level  in  the  highest  part.  South  of; 
the  mountain  knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde,  they  constitute  three  nrountain 
ranges,  called,  from  east  to  west,  the  Sierra  delos  Comanches,  Sierra dc' 
Mogollon,  or  de  los  Mimbres,  and  Sierra  de  los  Guacaros. 

The  Sierra  de  lo^  Cwnanchei  advances  farther  soi|Ui  than  the  other 
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Tatige«,  it*  ftouthcrn  term  1  nation  being  sitimted  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  between  29°  and  30°  N*  kt  Between  this  southern  ex- 
tremi  ty  and  35**  N*  kl.,  the  sierra  coneiBts  of  two  parallel  ridges,  which 
together  do  not  occupy  more  ilian  about  60  miles  in  width :  they  include 
m  ▼alley,  which  is  drainai  by  the  Rio  Pucrco.  Some  of  the  summits 
are  supposed  to  be  always  covered  with  enow.  North  of  35°  N,  lat., 
tliefe  is  only  one  rftnge,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Chippewyan,  or 
Bocky  Mountains.  This  range  is  comidered  to  rest  on  a  ba^e  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  above  which  it  rises  on  an 
avera^  to  5000  or  6000  feet  ■  but  several  of  the  snmmits  are  always 
covered  with  snow.  James'  Peak,  near  39°  N»  lat»,  is  8000  feet  above  the 
base,  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  other  Bummits  are  still 
higher*  North  of  39°  there  is  a  peak  which  is  supposed  to  be  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  These  monntains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
and  coniist  of  ridge^:,  knobs,  and  peak?,  variously  disposed,  and  cun- 
taiuing  within  them  many  hroad  and  fertile  valleys.  In  some  places 
there  are  considerable  depressions  in  the  mountain- nines. 

The  Sierra  de  AlogoUotum  (h  los  Mimbrt^s,  commences  near  34^  N, 
lat.,  and  109°  W.  long.  It  runs  northw*ard  parallel  to  the  Chippewyan 
Mountains*  about  60  milei  from  them,  and  unites  wnth  them  at  the 
mouTitftin-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde  :  this  range  appears  to  he  nearly 
uijaul  in  height  to  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
^ape  is  well  defined,  and  no  oHseta  branch  out  from  it.  Its  width  and 
stern  declivity  are  not  know^n. 

The  Sierra  de  los  Giracaros  commences  in  the  south  about  6"^  of  long* 
wtestaf  the  Sierra  MogoUon,  in  34^^  N  Jat, :  its  extent,  hel^btj  and  width 
are  not  known,  hut  it  is  supposed  that  it  joins  the  Chippewyan  Moun- 
tains at  ihc  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde* 

The  conn  tries  contained  within  these  three  rangcB  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  lying  between  the  two  ridges  of 
the  Sierra  dc  los  Comanches,  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
being  in  possession  of  a  savage  tribe,  called  the  Comancbes,  who  prevent 
fore ig tiers  from  entering  it. 

The  coimtry  between  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Mogollon«  or  the  vale  of  the  Rio  del  Grande,  is  a  part  of  New  Mcstico. 
It  ejitcnds  from  to  40''  N.  hit.:  its  northern  part,  as  far  south  as 
3S^  N,  lat.,  is  very  narrow.  Between  38*^  and  aS''  N.  lat.  the  vale  is 
from  10  to  40  miles  wide :  it  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  produces  good 
tobacco ;  cattle  and  horscft  are  plentiful,  and  are  exported*  The  climate^ 
howevcri  is  very  severe  ;  the  winters  begin  early,  and  the  rivers  are 
anunaliy  frozen  for  two  or  three  months,  which  is  owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  valley  above  the  sea  level  The  southern  part  of  the 
vale,  Ijetween  35^  30'  and  34°  hit.,  is  a  desert,  being  cov-ered  in  its 
ipvbole  extent  by  arid  hills,  which  advance  dose  to  the  river  on  both  sides  ; 
it  is  appropriately  called  the  Descrto  de  Mueite,  and  is  uninhabited. 
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The  Rio  del  Norte,  which  travenes  the  Taller,  rises  in  the  moafiUio 
knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde,  and  flows  southward.  Within  the  fertile  psit 
of  the  valley,  it  is  a  deep  and  moderately  rapid  river,  and  may  he  navi- 
gated :  its  course  through  the  desert  is  more  rapid,  and  where  it  i«M 
from  the  valley,  the  water  is  abundantly  used  for  irrigating  the  con- 
tiguous country ;  in  its  course  farther  south,  it  loses  much  of  its  wtter, 
sweeps  by  a  great  bend  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ^em  de 
los  Comanches,  and  afterwards  runs  south-east  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo. 
It  is  navigable  for  river  barges  from  the  Presidio  del  Norte,  and  fcr 
schooners  from  the  town  of  Matamoros  to  its  mouth,  but  it  has  a  bar  it 
the  mouth  with  only  7  feet  of  water :  its  whole  course  is  between  1300 
and  1400  miles. 

The  extensive  country  which  (ills  up  the  space  between  the  Sient  de 
Mogollon  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Guacaros  may  be  considered  as  entiiriy 
unknown.  More  than  seventy  years  ago,  it  was  visited  by  some  monki, 
who  reported  that  they  found  several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  cultivattti 
the  ground,  lived  in  large  buildings,  and  were  considerably  advanced  ia 
civilization.  The  Rio  Colorado^  >Khich  drains  this  country,  rises  Muth 
of  the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde,  and  is  supposed  to  nin  in  & 
south -western  direction  :  only  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  to  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  lately  been  visited. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  flows  through  an  arid  plain,  aod  is 
joined  by  the  Rio  Gila,  which  rises  in  the  southern  extremity  of  tke 
Sierra  de  Moeollon,  and-  runs  westward  about  50i>  miles,  through  die 
arid  plain  which  constitutes  the  boundary  between  ihe  Mexican  Isthmu* 
and  North  America.  It  is  a  very  shallow  river,  and  joins  the  Colofado 
about  50  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Colorado  itself  is  so  shallow,  that 
even  near  its  mouth  it  can  only  be  navigatetl  by  small  K^ts. 

4.  That  part  of  the  Ckippetrwan.  or  Rockv  ^fcy^t.vn*^  which  is  conti- 
guous to  the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verxle,  on  the  n  ^ith,  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  range :  several  elevated  peaks,  rising  far  nlwe  the  snow-line* 
lie  between  42"  and  53^  N.  lat.    Mount  Hooker,  15,700,  and  Mount 
Brown,  15,900  feet,  above  the  sea,  lie  between  hlf  anil  53*  N.  lat.,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Saskatchewan.    Other  s'.:mmirs  probably  attain 
nemriy  the  same,  if  not  a  higher  elevation  :  but  stiil  farther  north,  and 
eqiecially  north  of  55~,  the  range  crows  lower,  no:  exceedins  4000  feet 
in  height,  and  towards  the  northern  extremity  it  Icvwers  to  2000  feet  and 
leas.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  range  is  well  denned,  rising  abmptlv, 
and  with  a  rather  steep  ascent,,  from  the  plain,  except  where  :t  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  moun;ain-knot  of  ihe  Sierra  Venle,  Between  4'^  and  43^ 
N.  lat,  a  range,  called  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  branches  off  from  it  in  an 
east  by  north  direction,  the  principal  range  continuiu*:  we<t  bv  north. 
Two  ofiets  inclose  the  valley  oi  the  Bighorn  River,  .-^a  afflv.rrt:  of  the 
Tdlowslooe  River,  one  of  the  principal  upper  bnmohe*  of  the  Missouri, 
and  mn  OMmcded  with  the  Black  Uilis»  which  are  about  KX)  miles 
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the  pniicipal  range,  aud  stretch  id  a  uarth-eaBtera  direction  from 
eauth  fork  of  the  Nebraska^  or  Platte  River,  to  the  great  bend  of 
tilt  MiiBOuri.  They  divide  the  rivers  which  fail  into  the  Yellow- 
Itone  Hiver  from  lho«e  which  join  the  Missouri  south  of  iti  great  bend. 
Tk  Mlf  CQUtitry,  between  the  Black  Mountuine,  and  the  priucipul 
iw^  m  which  all  the  upper  branches  of  the  M  isjgouri  river  origioate, 
iitiLfit  ittAin  a  great  elevation  above  the  iea-level :  sometiiuesf  evea  in  the 
maiitb  uf  August,  it  freezes  in  the  night. 

On  tlie  western  ajdet  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  do  not  t^ubside 
hta  I  plain,  but  are  succeeded  by  longitudinal  valleys,  which  lie  between 
tknind  another  range  of  mounlains^  apparently  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  eiitcrn  range.    The  dis^itance  between  botli  ranges  may  vary  from  60 
Lto  120 milea*    AH  the  rivere  which  originate  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hfcppewyan  Mountains  flow  for  a  great  distance,  either  south  or  north, 
the  bftse  of  the  range  ;  and  some  of  them  hud  a  passage  througli 
tie  eMterti  range  into  the  great  plain.  Thia  is  particularly  the  case  with 
ih  rrvcre  norlli  of  55^  N.  lat-,  as  the  Peace  River,  the  Turnagain  River 
i)t8t>utKern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  Hiver,  and  the  Peel  River.  The 
^4lle|^  in  which  these  rivers  flow  roust  have  a  great  elevation  above  the 
level    the  sea,  as  the  rivers  form  many  rapids  and  cataracts  where  they 
I****  through  the  mountains. 
^""winlB  their  northern  extremity,  where  the  mount  a  ins  are  liardly 
than  2000  feet  high,  the  range  is  said  to  consiet  of  J  4  or  15  ridges 
J^ited  by  narrow  valleys,  which  all  together  occupy  a  breadth  of 
200  miles,  and  skirt  the  ley  Sea  at  a  short  distance,  varying  be- 
12  and  30  mileg. 

Chi]ipewyaii  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  42**  N.  lat,,  do  not  pro 
t  m  tatij^o  of  uniform  elevation,  but  rather  consist  of  groups  divided 
from        other  by  conaiderable  depressions,  and  occasionally  by  elevated 
petkB  ;  iii^  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  are  bleak  and  bare,  but  many 
*l*e  inferior  ridges  are  scantily  clothed  with  scrub  pinesj  oaks,  and 
J  various  parts  of  the  mountains  contain  evident  marks  of  volcanic 
^^^'^n.   Some  of  the  interior  valleys  are  strewed  with  scoria  and  broken 
which  are  of  volcanic  origin  :  vesligcB  of  extinct  craters  arc  visible 
"i^mc  of  the  elevated  heights.   In  some  parts  rock-salt  occurs  ;  aud  in 
^^[Jlace  there  is  a  plain  about  10  milca  in  circumference,  the  surface 
Htatkh  ia  jncrusted  with  salt  as  white  as  snow,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
more, 

5.  The  Otiif  of  CaHfomia  extends  between  the  northern  part  of  the 
Meiicao  Isthmus  and  the  pcninsnla  of  California^  beginning  on  tho 
^Iht  between  the  Cape  of  St,  Lucas  in  California^  and  the  Port  of 
fkMlan  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  and  extending  hence  in  a  north*  west 
emction  to  the  moutli  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  Its  leiigth  is  above  700 
ttjile*,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  150  to  40  miles*  M  any  rocky  islands 
Jiifl  the  ifhorea  of  Califortiia  :  the  largett  of  these  islands  are  St»  Cala- 
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lina,  and  Isla  de  Carmin ;  on  the  latter  much  salt  is  collected.  On  ^Sf^ 
eastern  ahore  is  the  large  island  of  Tiburon,  which  is  divided  from  fit0 
mainland  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  This  gulf  was  noted  for  tb^ 
great  quantity  of  pearls  collected  tliere  in  the  beginning  of  the  kift' 
century,  but  the  supply  is  now  very  much  diminished :  all  the  penl- 
beds  occur  along  the  coast  of  California,  and  none  on  that  of  Sonons 
and  even  on  the  former  none  are  met  with  on  the  low  shores  north  of 
28°30'N.  lat 

The  Califomian  Mountains  begin  on  the  south  at  Cape  St.  LacH, 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name ;  the  sur&ce  of 
which  consists  of  one  continuous  mass  of  primitive  rock,  furrowed  hf 
numerous  ravines,  and  a  few  narrow  valleys,  with  here  and  there  a  siiiaD 
level  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  High  rocky  masses  everywheie 
advance  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  All  these  rocks  are  entirdy 
destitute  of  vegetation,  which  is  only  found  in  the  ravines,  and  on  ihe 
level  spots  near  the  giilf.  The  highest  portion  of  the  peninsula  appean 
to  be  the  mountain  called  La  Giganta  (the  Giantess),  which  is  about 
26^  N.  lat.,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Farther  north,  about  28^  N.  lat.,  are  three  high  summits,  one  of  wbieb 
is  an  extinct  volcano :  La  Giganta  seems  also  to  have  been  a  volcano. 

The  scantiness  of  the  vegetation  in  this  rocky  region  is  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  rain.    The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  never  refreshed, 
by  a  shower ;  and  even  south  of  26**  N.  lat.,  only  a  few  showers  occoT 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  at  periodical  intervals  of  five  or  six  yeir» 
this  part  of  the  country  has  abundant  rains  in  summer.    The  heat  i» 
very  great,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  the  date 
ripening  in  the  valleys.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  Dr.  Coulter 
observed  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  140°  Fahr., — ^an  extraordinary  wad 
very  remarkable  phenomenon.    The  cultivable  ground  does  not  occupy 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  surface,  and  is  limited  to  the  valleys  and 
level  spots.    The  Indian  com  and  other  grains  which  are  grown  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  scanty  population ;  but  the 
fruits  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  furnish  an  article  of  export. 

North  of  33°  N.  lat.,  the  California  Mountains  are  more  broken  into 
valleys,  and  the  valleys  are  wider.  About  34°  N.  lat.  rises  a  higli 
summit,  called  Mount  St.  Bernardino,  which  is  always  covered  with 
snow.  At  this  point  the  range  divides  into  two  chains.  The  western 
chain  continues  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  in  some  places  keep- 
ing close  to  the  sea,  and  in  others  leaving  a  level  tract  of  some  ex- 
tent, covered  with  sandy  hills  along  the  beach.  This  portion  of  the 
range  is  divided  into  several  ridges,  which  nm  in  the  direction  of  the 
whole  rocky  mass,  and  thus  form  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys. 
This  range  terminates  about  3*7°  40^  N.  lat.,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Francisco,  in  the  tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  bay  from  the 
sea.    No  part  of  this  chain  appears  to  rise  to  any  considerable  elevation. 
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e  other,  or  eastern  chmij^  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
m,  and  froai  40  to  60  miles  frcjm  it.  The  wide  valley  between  tlie 
chains  conleiinB  the  Tule  Lakes*  The  eastern  chain  rises  to  a  much 
t«  height  than  the  western,  especially  due  eait  of  the  lakes,  where 
i  considerable  estent  it  seems  to  be  above  the  snow  line.  North  of 
38**  K,  lat.,  tiie  California  Mountains  run  dtie  north,  and  at  a  cotisider- 
ible  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  j  certainly  more  than  100 
Bilks*  North  of  40°  lat,,  their  position  is  not  known ;  but  there  are 
gromnjs  for  supposing  that  they  continue  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
the  same  clmin  wbieh  terminates  near  46°  N.  lat.,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  River,  about  122"^  long.  Near  their  most  northern 
mremity  is  Mount  Hood,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  rises 
t43  nm  16,000  feet  above  the  Beu-!eveL 

The  Tule  Lakes  are  tw^o  in  number,  and  extend,  in  the  direction  of 
tiiiE  co«st,  from  south-east  to  north- west,  for  about  200  miles.  At  their 
•outhem  extremity  ihey  receive  a  river  which  rises  on  the  nortbeni 
ifdivity  of  Mount  Bernardino,  and  runs  to  the  north-west,  and  nu- 
HKi^us  small  rivers  from  both  the  mountain  ranges*  These  lakes  are 
»id  to  be  fordable,  in  the  dry  season,  in  several  placet ;  and,  during  a 
caniiderable  portioti  of  the  year,  very  little,  if  any,  water  runs  into  the 
B*J  of  St.  Francifico,  wbich  receives  the  river  that  iisues  from  their 
liorth- western  extremity.  This  Bin^lar  circumstance  gives  to  these 
lii^es  tKc  cliaracteristic  of  tbe  lakes  of  Steppes,  whibt  their  situation 
^'^Eween  two  mountain  ranges,  of  w^liicli  one  rises  to  a  great  elevation, 
*ouI(l  lead  us  to  assign  to  tbem  the  cliaracier  of  Alpine  lakes.  Ijiime- 
^iatdy  after  the  rainy  season  (in  February),  and  during  the  melting  of 
^Ijt  mow  on  the  higb  range,  they  diachargc  a  considerable  quantity  of 

The  Bay  of  Sl  Francisco  measures  from  south-east  to  north- w^est 
^ut  50  miles,  and  is  perhaps  20  miles  wide  on  an  average.    It  eon* 
Wijs  many  good  harbours,  and  ibere  arc  considerable  tracts  of  culti- 
iMMe  land  along  the  shores.    Besides  the  outlet  of  the  Tule  Lakes,  it 
Wseives  the  waters  of  three  considerable  rivers,  the  Rio  San  Joaquim^ 
Bio  Jesus  Maria,  and  Rio  Sacramento,  of  which  the  last  is  the  largest ; 
the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers  are  unknown.    The  country  between 
32°  and  39^      kt.,  on  the  west  of  the  high  range  of  the  California 

r tains,  IB  called  Upper  California.  Thougli  the  mountains  which 
its  surface  are  not  quite  so  bare  of  vegetation  as  those  of  Lower 
Caltfomia,  yet  the  portion  wbidi  is  capable  of  cultivation  is  very 
amaU  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  country*  With  the  eicep- 
iioa  of  narrow  valleys,  winch  occur  in  the  mountains  between  the  sea 
and  ^e  Tule  Lakes»  there  is  no  cultivable  land,  except  in  the  coun- 
tfj  which  surrounds  the  Bay  of  Sau  Francisco,  and  along  tlie  eastern 
margin  of  the  Tule  Lakes. 

In  Upper  California  the  rainy  season  is  in  winter.    The  rains  com- 
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mence  in  the  month  of  Novemher,  and  continue  to  the  month  of 
bruary.    In  the  remainder  of  the  year  there'  is  no  rain,  except  m 
Blight  showers  in  a  few  pkcea.    In  summer  the  heat  is  very  giei 
Wheat,  Indian  com,  and  iruiu  thrive  very  well,  but  the  what 
frequently  deatroyed.by  locusts.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numerou 

East  of  the  California  Mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  Sica 
de  los  Quacaros,  extends  a  level  plain,  which,  towards  the  sonthero  i 
tremity,  is  about  100  miles  across,  but  farther  north  it  becomes  9 
miles  wide :  its  length  from  south  to  north  is  said  to  be  100  miles.  T 
plain  is  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  nearly  without  vegetati(m.  1 
considerable  river  drains  it,  but  towards  the  northern  extremity  Xh 
are  two  salt  lakes  of  great  extent,  of  which  the  southern  is  cal 
Tegujo,  and  the  northern  Timpanogos;  the  latter  has  lately  b( 
partially  explored  by  an  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Capti 
Bonneville,  and  ,is  now  called  Bonneville  Lake. 

6.  Near  the  parallel  of  42^  N.  lat.,  a  mountain  range  runs  east  i 
west, "  connecting  the  California  Mountains  with  the  mountain-k 
of  the  Sierra  Verde.  This  range  constitutes  the  southern  limit  of 
basin  of  the  Columbia  River^  whose  most  northern  branches  origin 
near  54°  N.  lat. :  so  that  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  west( 
declivity  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  between  42°  and  54°, 
poured  into  this  river.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Columbia  ri 
near  50°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Chippew] 
Mountains,  north-north -west,  to  the  base  of  Mount  Brown,  where 
meets  another  river  which  runs  in  the  same  valley  southward.  1 
united  river  breaks  through  the  mountains  in  a  southern  course,  formi 
many  rapids  and  cataracts.  It  continues  in  this  direction  as  far  soi 
as  the  parallel  of  48°,  where  it  meets  Clark  Rive?-,  one  of  its  affluei 
which  also  runs  in  a  longitudinal  valley  to  the  north-west :  near 
mouth,  Clark  River  has  falls  of  considerable  height :  a  short  distai 
below  the  junction  of  both  rivers,  there  are  also  falls  in  which  the  ri 
descends  21  feet  perpendicularly.  The  rapid  current  continues  fart] 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oakinagan  River :  after  the  junction  of ; 
last-mentioned  stream,  the  river  turns  to  the  south,  and  its  course  is  1 
impeded  by  falls  and  cataracts.  Near  46°  N.  lat.,  the  river  is  joii 
from  the  east  by  the  Snake  or  Lewis  River,  the  largest  of  its  affluei 
and  soon  afterwards  turns  to  the  west,  in  which  general  direction 
flows  to  the  Pacific.  Below  the  junction  with  the  Lewis  River,  i 
river  is  navigable  except  for  80  miles  opposite  the  termination  of 
California  Mountains.  In  this  place  the  river  is  narrowed  by  roc 
and  frequently  compressed  into  a  channel  only  50  feet  wide.  Both 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  these  rapids  cataracts  occur,  20  feet  hi 
and  between  them  are  whirlpools,  and  every  kind  of  obstruction 
navigation.  From  the  foot  of  these  rapids  to  the  sea,  the  river 
navigable  for  large  boats;  and  vessels  of  800  tons  burden  may  haa 
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u  far  as  Vancouver's  Point,  which  is  more  than  100  milm  from  the 
and  lip  to  which  the  title  is  perceptible.  Snake  or  Lewis  River 
Jrawiit*  most  remote  waters  from  the  maimtain  knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde, 
ind  the  high  mountains  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north.  The  ^pper 
ptfiof  its  course,  which  is  nearly  due  west,  is  frequently  interrupted 
h  couiiderflbie  falls  and  rapids.  Where  it  turn  a  norUiwardj  is  the 
Cwldron  Lynn,  a  terrible  vortex,  for  40  milee  helow  which  the  river, 
fcimi  and  roars  through  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  not  more  than 
30  or  30  yards  wide,  which  it  has  woni  in  the  solid  rock.  In  this 
pan  of  the  river  there  are  numerous  rapids^  and  falls  oee&BLonally 
frMQ  10  to  SO  feet  hiifh.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  rapids  arc 
kii  frequent,  but  even  then  the  navigation  is  EometimeB  interrupted. 
All  the  affluents  of  the  Columbia  River  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
npidity  of  their  current^  and  m  this  respect  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  currents  of  the  rivers  that  travel^  the  great  plain,  which,  though 
'tpd,  are  navigable  even  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Chippewyan  Moun- 
At  its  mouthj  Snake  River  is  nearly  500,  and  Columliia  River 
06O,  yards  ^idc.  The  course  of  the  Snake  River  is  nearly  1000  miles 
ku!g^  meaaured  along  its  wiudiugs,  and  that  of  the  Columbia  not  less 
1500  miles. 

The  coast  between  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Coluoibia  River  is  high»  rocky»  and  mountaiuous,  as  the  western  offsets 
the  Caiiforuiau  Mountains  advance  close  to  the  sea.    But  though 
^  fcoil  ig  uot  fertile ^  the  hills  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  hemlock, 
^fm^  white  and  red  cedar,  oaks,  and  other  trees.    A  lateral  range  of 
^he  Cahfomian  Mountains  divides  this  tract  from  the  valley  of  the  river 
W/owioi,  au  afflucTit  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  is  called  the  Colum^ 
ri  VaiUy^  and  extends  southward  to  a  great  distance  between  two 
J|h  ranges,  and  towards  itt»  northern  extremity  is  60  miles  wide.  So 
AtTaa  it  is  known,  this  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Columbia  River,  being  covered  in  its  natural  state  with  fine  grass  in* 
terfi>ersed  with  forests.    The  trees  attain  an  astonishing  height  and 
thickness,  especially  the  cedar. 

No  timber  trees  occur  to  the  east  of  the  Californian  ^[ountaina. 
The  arid  eoil  of  that  region  does  not  receive  rain  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  large  trees,  the  clouds  which  proceed  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
being  interrupted  by  that  elevated  mountatu  range.  The  surface  of  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  consists  of  several 
im&gei  of  high  hilts,  with  extensive  plains  between  them.  The  highest 
part  of  these  ranges  is  clothed  with  a  scrub  growth  of  pines,  cedars, 
aspens,  and  cotton  wood,  but  the  lower  declivities  are  bare.  The  exten- 
sive plains,  some  of  which  are  100  miles  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  are 
dreary  deserts  of  sand  and  graveU  lier^^  tlierc  covered  with  a  scanty 
herbage,  insuiijcieut  for  the  pasture  of  animals.  It  is  only  near  the 
tains,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cbippewyan  range,  that  the  soil 
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is  more  fertile,  and  grass  and  plants  abundant  The  plains  are  entirely 
destitute  of  trees. 

Along  the  coast  (of  the  climate  of  the  interior  we  know  very  little),  the 
seasons  rather  resemble  those  of  Westep  Europe  than  of  North  America : 
west  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  very  little  snow  falls,  and  it  hardly 
lies  more  than  two  days  on  the  ground,  except  on  the  mountains.  The 
winters  are  rather  rainy  than  cold.    For  five  months,  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rains  are  almost  incessant,  and 
accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning.  •  The  prevalent 
winds  at  this  season  are  from  the  south  and  south-east,  which  usually 
bring  rain :  those  between  the  north  and  the  south-west  bring  fair  weather 
and  a  clear  sky.    From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October 
only  a  few  showers  fall,  but  heavy  dews  and  fogs  are  common  in  the 
morning.    No  agricultural  settlements  have  been  formed  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  still  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  among  which  the  Snake 
Indians^  or  Shoskonees^  are  the  most  powerful  and  numerous  :  they  live 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  by  fishing,  but  also  keep  horses  and 
dogs.  The  wild  animals,  which  are  numerous  in  these  tracts,  are  the  stag, 
fallow-deer,  grizzly  and  black  bear,  antelope,  ahsahta  or  bighorn, 
beaver,  sea  and  river  otter,  musk-rat,  fox,  wolf,  and  puma,  but  the  Ust 
is  extremely  rare :  fish  is  very  abundant  in  the  rivers,  especially  the 
uthlecan  (a  kind  of  smelt),  sturgeon,  and  salmon. 

7.  North  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  interior  of  this  country  is  only 
imperfectly  known  as  far  as  60^  N.  lat. ;  and  north  of  that  parallel  it  is 
quite  unknown.  A  range  of  high  mountains  begins  near  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  nearly  opposite  the  northern  terminstion 
of  the  California  Mountains.  It  soon  rises  into  lofty  summits,  among 
which  Mount  St.  Helens  is  14,400  feet  high,  and  others  farther 
north  are  probably  not  lower.  This  range  seems  to  run  along  the  coast, 
and  only  to  be  interrupted  by  the  narrow  vales  through  which  the 
rivers  pass  in  their  course  to  the  Pacific.  Where  this  range  has  been 
seen,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  always  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
two  high  mountain-masses.  Mount  Fairweather  (59°  N.  lat.),  which 
rises  to  nearly  15,000  feet,  and  Mount  Elias,  the  highest  mountain  in 
North  America  (near  60*^  N.  lat.),  which  attains  an  elevation  of  more 
than  17,500  feet  above  the  sea,  are  probably  connected  with  this  range; 
but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  51° 
and  59°  N.  lat. 

The  country  between  this  maritime  range  and  the  Chippewyan  chain 
does  not  appear  to  contain  any  high  range,  though  several  ridges  of  hills 
traverse  it  from  south  to  north.  The  surface  is  partly  covered  with  lofty 
treea,  which  indicate  a  fertile  soil.  Other  tracts  of  considerable  extent  are 
swampy  plains.  Lakes,  which  are  not  numerous  south  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  when  they  occur  are  generally  small,  arc  much  more  common 
here ;  and,  according  to'  the  information  of  the  Indians,  several  of  them 
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if  great  eaitent*  On  the  same  authority  it  would  seem  timt  one- 
i  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  water.  Many  of  the  trees, 
icially  the  cedar  and  elder,  attain  a  great  height  and  si^c^  particularly 
Uie  weiterti  declivity  of  the  thigh  range  which  runs  along  tlie 
rc- 

Thh  intermeiliate  region  containB  the  upper  part  of  the  Peace  River,  and 
Ke  Tumagain  or  southern  branch  of  tlie  Mackenzie  River ;  both  of 
ich  pass  through  tlic  Chippewyan  Range,  after  skirting  its  western 
and  then  descend  into  the  great  plain.  The  most  conpiderahle, 
Otfe  course  lies  in  this  region,  is  the  Frascr  Rivera  which  ari^j^inalca  in 

Chip(Mtwyiin  Mountains,  near  llie  northern  source  of  the  Columhia 
rcr,  about  53°  N.  lat.  and  at  first  runs  to  the  north-west,  with  a  very 
ttd  current.  After  passing  through  a  ridge  of  eonsideraVde  elevation 
lanii  Eouthward^,  and  continues  in  that  direction  nearly  to  its  moulli, 
ir  %vhich  it  declines  to  the  west,  ai»d  enters  the  northern  extremity 

the  Juan  de  Fuca  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Its  course  is 
ty  rapid,  and  it  has  cataracts  at  six  places^  which  are  quite  impassable 
cboati.    Its  course  is  about  GOO  miles, 

Thf  const  worth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  rocky,  rugged, 
"<i  high.  It  generally  rises  from  300  U)  TOO  feet,  perpendicularly,  on  the 
•r?  beach,  and  offers  convenient  landing-places  only  in  the  inner  recesses 

the  numerous  inlets,  and  at  the  emhouchures  of  the  rivers.  Between 
J^flad  57^  N.  liit.,  the  coast  is  indented  by  deep  and  narrow  inlets, 
hich  advance  far  into  the  rocky  massei,  and  sometimes  to  a  distance 

GO  or  80  miles.  In  front  of  these  inlets  there  are  scattered  numerous 
^^and  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  ^eat  extent.  The  most  con- 
rtciible  of  these  islands  is  Quadra  and  Vancoia-cr  Island^  which  has 
I  *rea  of  more  than  30,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  area 

Euglttud  and  Wales :  it  ii^  rocky  and  elevated,  but  no  part  of  it 
ittui  a  great  height.  It  is  separated  from  tlie  mainland  by  the 
■^ind  of  J  nan  de  Fuca,  and  hy  a  long  and  narrow  strait.  Farther 
la  Queen  Charlotte  Idand^  with  a  surface  of  nearly  5000  square 
fa,  niid  then  follows  tlic  Archipelago  of  Kinfj  Geort^  jhe  Thirds 
Mij  besides  many  smaller  islandis  contains  iV/nce  of  Wales  iUiind^ 

*hich  there  is  a  Hue  and  spacious  harbour,  named  Port  Buca^relh', 
'ia  J  stands  and  Admiralhj  Island, 

The  nibst  north-western  extremity  of  America  is  north  of  60*  N.  lat* ; 
t  Coast  of  this  part  also  is  much  indented,  but  the  inlets  are  wide 
ough  to  be  called  bays,  and  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
omontoricB  whicli  run  far  into  the  sea,  and  are  generally  of  consider- 
fe  widih.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  promontories  is  the  peninsula 
Ahthka,  which  juts  out  in  a  south-western  diret^iun  from  the  conti- 
It,  and  Li  more  than  400  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  15 
'fi*  It  is  formed  Vvy  steep  rocks,  which  in  eeverftJ  parts  rise  to  a 
at  elevation.    Opposite  its  most  western  point  hegins  a  series  of 
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islands  which  stretch,  in  the 'direction  of  jthe  peninsula,  nearly  aeni 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchttfa 
These  islands,  which  are  comprehended  under  the  general  ntmel 
Aleutian,  as  well  as  the  peninsula, exhibit  numerous  traces  of  Ydcai 
agency,  and  several  volcanoes  are  still  active.    At  the  point  where  til 
peninsula  of  Alashka  is  connected  with  the  continent,  lies  the  htf 
island  of  Kodiak^  and  opposite  to  it  on  the  continent  is  Cook*s  M 
which  penetrates  nearly  200  miles  into  the  rocky  mass.    In  thetetll 
Kamtchatka,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Fftdii 
Ocean  by  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  two  wide  bays,  firiiM 
or  Kamushatska  Bay,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  and  NoitiMd 
Sound.    The  last-mentioned  bay  is  separated  from  Kotzebue  Soad| 
which  lies  farther  north,  and  from  the  Icy  Sea,  by  a  wide  promont(H7,dl 
most  western  extremity  of  which.  Cape  Prince  of  Wale9^  is  only  Si 
miles  distant  from  Cape  Tshookotskoi,  the  most  north-eastern  extremi^ 
of  Asia.    The  strait  which  here  separates  both  continents  is  caM 
Behring*s  Strait. 

At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  terminates  the  high  and  roc-ky  coast  whki 
begins  at  Cape  Lucas,  in  California,  and  is  chiefly  compost  of  primitiic 
or  volcanic  rocks.  The  country  round  Kotzebue  Sound  is  covered bf, 
rounded  hills,  formed  of  limestone  or  clay,  and  rising  from  600  to  lOOO 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakei- 
But  a  short  distance  norUi  of  Cape  Lisbume  even  these  hills  disappctfi 
and  with  them  the  inlets  and  the  bays  of  the  coasts.  A  low  tsiA) 
beach  extends  to  Point  Barrmv^  and  from  Point  Barrow  along  ^ 
northern  coast  of  America,  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  Maekeitfi^ 
River.  The  country  contiguous  to  this  low  coast  is  also  low,  sandy,  arf . 
swampy,  and  no  hills  are  visible,  except  a  few  sapd-hills  neacr  the  bead** 
But  between  145°  W.  long.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mackoizic  • 
nearly  continuous  range  of  hills  occurs  at  a  distance  of  20  to  30  m2* 
from  the  sea.  They  probably  rise  to  an  elevation  of  300  to  500  feel 
above  the  sea-level,  and  constitute  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan  Mountains. 

The  coast  of  North  America  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  only  been 
discovered  in  the  present  century.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage, 
advanced  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  great  masses 
of  ice,  which  even  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season  are  met  with  in  th» 
sea,  rendered  it  impossible  to  advance  farther.  But,  in  1817,  Kotzebue, 
a  Russian  navigator,  succeeded  in  advancing  70  miles  farther  north,  to 
Point  Belcher,  The  discovery  of  the  coast  was  carried  much  farther  by 
the  English  government,  who  in  1826  sent  two  expeditions,  one  d 
which,  under  Captain  Beechey,  was  to  sail  along  the  western  coast  as  f« 
north  as  possible,  and  the  other,  under  Captain  Franklin,  was  to  advana 
from  Uie  mouth  of  the  River  Mackenzie  westward.  Beechey  carricc 
hia  discovery  to  Pbint  Barrow,  which  is  about  70  miles  farther 
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iclin  had  better  sue  cess,  and  explored  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
ff  tlie  Mackenzie  River  westward  ta  Cape  Beechey,  a  distance  of  more 
ttmn  330  milea.  The  coast  between  Cape  Barrow  and  Cape  Becchey, 
i^iit  146  miles^  was  now  the  only  part  that  remained  undiscovered, 
in  1837 J  MesBTB,  Deuse  and  Simpson,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
liooceeded  in  surveying  ey en  this  part,  and  thus  the  discovery  of  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  Sea  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  wae  com- 
peted. 

,    Theclimateofa  cou  n  try  which  extends  from  4d''toTl°N.lat.5andwhich 
I  ia  the  tDterior  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  must,  of  course,  vary 
greitly.  The  rains  seem  to  increase  as  wc  advance  farther  north,  and  also 
tkcuid  ;  but  the  latter  less  rapidly.    Here,  also,  it  is  observed  that  the 
iffiflem  coasts  of  North  America  have  more  rain^  but  a  higher  tempcra- 
iirt,  limn  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.    At  NeiD  Arkhangeisk  (57°  N. 
hi)  the  mean  elevation  of  the  thermometer  during  the  winter  ap^ 
ftoachci  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  coldest  days  it  rarely  sinks  to 
a  degree  of  cold  less  severe  than  the  extreme  which  is  esEperienced  in 
the  New  England  States.    Though  the  creeks  and  rivers  are  covered 
tith  ice  in  winter,  the  bay  on  which  this  place  is  built,  and  which  is 
culled  Norfolk  Sound,  is  always  open  la  vetfiels.    Strong  gales  cf  wind 
We  occasionally  experienced,  but  they  never  last  loni^.    Heavy  s  ho  were 
^  mia  fall  all  through  the  year,  but  very  little  snow ;  the  latter  occurs 
from  D^iember  to  about  March  or  Aprih    There  are  many  hot  days  in 
•ttftmeTj  but  in  general  the  beat  is  tempered  by  the  constant  moisture 
*>f  the  air.  It  is  remarkable  that  alon^  the  whole  wcsleni  coast  of  North 
Atnerica,  north  of  Cfli>e  Mendocino,  thunder-storms  rarely  occur  in  mm- 
"fttr,  but  are  very  frequent  in  December  and  January.    In  this  season 
air  is  bd  charged  with  electricity,  that  for  many  hours  togetlier,  in 
*Ae  darkest  nis^hts,  the  bluish-green  electrical  light,  which  is  called  St. 
Hden*i  Fire,  may  be  seen  on  the  bayonet s  of  the  soldiers.    Trees  of 
Mpie  ftiac  occur  as  far  north  as  ilie  parallel  of  60°,  especially  the  sprucc- 
"ind  the  Imlm-poplar*    The  most  common  animals  are  whales,  seals, 
Kft  and  river  ottere,  black  and  brown  bears,  beaversi  and  other  fur- 
binring  animals. 

B,  The  Ormt  Plain  of  North  America,  which  extends  along  the 
etatem  bise  of  the  Chippewyan  Momitaius  from  to  69^  North  lat., 
d^iitta  of  three  inclined  plains,  of  which  the  soutbeni  inclines  to- 
waida  the  south,  and  terminates  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  middle 
pluQ  towards  the  east-north-east,  and  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the 
floilson's  Bay;  and  ihe  northern  inclines  towards  the  north,  termi* 
natlng  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  southern  plain  is  larger  than  the  two 
nthcrs  taken  together. 

The  diviiling  line  belweca  the  southern  and  middle  plain  lies  between 
47°  N.  Ut.  At  its  western  citnemity,  near  the  Chippewyan 
us,  it  is  formed  by  lUc  high  and  luUy  country  which  lica  between 
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the  two  great  upper  branches  of  the  MisBOuri  Riyer,  the  Yellow-stone 
ami  the  proper  Missouri  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  them.  Tliecoirotij 
between  the  proper  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchewan  River  b  probably  • 
high  as  that  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Missouri,  or  about  5000  fttt 
above  the  sea-level.  The  latter  country,  however,  stretches  out  in  wiit 
plains,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and  witliout  trees  or  bushes.  TUi 
plain  extends  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountiiii^ 
between  48°  and  50**  N.  lat.,  to  about  99**  W.  long. ;  but  it  probrfily 
is  not  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  its  eastern  a* 
tremity,  where  it  terminates  between  99°  and  98°  W.  long.,  withabioid- 
backed  swell,  named  Cdteau  des  Prairies.  This  high  ground  is  pn* 
bably  very  little  elevated  above  the  plain  to  the  west,  but  it  rises  noe 
than  1000  feet  above  the  country  to  the  east.  Like  the  plain,  it  ii 
without  trees,  and  extends  in  a  south-south-east  and  a  north-north-weit 
direction,  t)etween  45°  and  50°  N.  lat.  East  of  the  Ci^teau  desPrairiei 
occurs  the  deepest  depression  along  the  boundary- line  between  the  two 
plains.  This  depression  is  a  valley  less  than  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  which  two  rivers  rise  about  two  miles  from  one  another— ibe 
Red  River,  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Si,  Peier^s  Rivcr^  an  affluent  (rf 
the  Mississippi.  Between  the  two  small  lakes  (Travers  and  the  Big- 
stone  Lake),  in  which  the  rivers  originate,  lies  a  flat  country,  which  ii 
sometimes  inundated,  so  that  boats  may  pass  from  one  river  to  the  other. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  valley  the  country  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to 
an  elevation  of  500  or  600  feet,  which  ascent  is  called  the  Pine  Ridge* 
and  it  then  extends  ia  a  plain,  with  an  undulating  surface,  and  mostly 
covered  with  swamps.  These  plains  contain  numerous  small  lakes;  and 
in  one  of  them,  Itasca  Lake,  the  Mississippi  River  originates  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  country  extends  to 
the  very  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  increasing  very  little  in  height,  but 
its  surface  becomes  more  rocky  and  broken  as  it  approaches  the  shores 
of  the  lake. 

_  From  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  to  Lake  Superior  the  southern  and 
middle  plains  are  contiguous,  but  farther  east  they  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  vast  depression,  which  contains  the  Canadian  Swand 
the  basin  of  the  Si,  Lawrence  River.  This  depression  begins  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  its  western  portion,  between 
92°  and  85°  W.  long.,  is  entirely  occupied  by  that  lake,  which  on  all 
sides,  except  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  is  inclosed  by  a  rocky  shore, 
generally  rising  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  frequently  to  the  height  of  200 
or  300  feet.  From  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  the  northern 
edge  of  this  deep  depression  runs  due  east,  until  it  unites  with  the  High- 
lands of  Labrador,  west  of  St.  John's  Lake.  But  no  mountains,  or  even 
hills  of  any  considerable  elevation,  occur  along  this  line,  which  may  he 
described  as  merely  the  highest  ground  between  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  ele- 
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u  prohubiy  nowhere  exceedi  2000  feet  above  the  sea-lcvel,  and  the 
ftcc  decliues  from  it  both  towards  the  north  and  Bouth  in  gentle  and 
g  dedivities,  and  sonietimeB  with  rather  steep  teiTacea*  The  Boutheni 
(ier  of  the  depression  begins  near  88^  W.  long,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
uperior,  and  runa  sauth wards  alonif,  and  close  to,  the  western  filiurea  of 
ivke  Michigan,  to  the  mort  soathern  corner  of  that  lake,  whence  it  ex- 
tends eastward,  aerois  the  p<!n insula  of  Michigan,  to  the  moBt  southern 
Jtmt  of  Lake  Erie.  Il  then  follows  the  southern  chorea  of  that  lake,  at 
&  short  distance  fjom  it,  nearly  as  far  as  79^  W,  loni^,,  whence  it  advuncea 
tluceast  between  42°  and  43°  N,  lat.  to  16*^  AY*  long*,  where  it  Itirna  lothc 
ntirtlj-east :  it  continues  hi  that  direction  until  it  meets,  near  7 1^ 
lung:.j  the  Acadian  mountainsj  which  in  this  part  constitute  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Great  Plain.  Alont^thiB  line  the  countrv,  which  consti- 
tutes the  ujiper  edj^e  of  the  depression,  varies  between  130  and  400  feet 
ID  elevation  above  the  nearest  lakes>  and  not  a  trace  of  a  hill  occurs  on 
llie  dividing  ground,  except  east  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  country  rises 
into  hilla  of  moderate  height.  The  lughest  hills  occur  where  the  northern 
cxtiemiiy  of  the  Appalachian  nionntains  enters  the  hBsin  vrest  of  Lake 
Clmmplam. 

Tiie  country  inclosed  by  thete  lines  nnust  be  conaidered  u&  an  exten- 
iin  Imsin,  w  hich  con^tltuteti  one  of  the  most  sirikiiig  natural  features 
of  North  America.  Though  the  most  western  angle  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  waters  of  L*ike  Su|jeni»r,  the  basin  suddenly  widens  to  eight 
<l<^€ea  of  latitude,  a  ividth  which  it  preserves  for  the  greatest  part  of 
ill  Client.  Tlie  eastern  boTiler  is  formed  by  the  Acadian  mountains  and 
^he  lnu:h!auds  of  Liil:>rador. 

Mmost  the  whole  surface  of  this  basin  descends  towarda  the  south j 
"tad  near  its  southern  border,  in  the  deepest  depression  of  the  region, 
it  coutams  the  largest  fre£h-^>  atcr  hikes  on  the  globe,  which  taken  to- 
gether occupy  a  surface  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
According  to  a  rough  Cfilculation, 

;  Lake  Superior  contains     .       ,       43,000  square  milea. 

Lake  Huron  .        .        .  16,500 

Lake  Michigan      *        ,        .  13,500 

Luke  Erie     ,       ,       .       .  11,000 

Lake  Ontario         .       .       .  12,600 

96,600  square  iuilc«. 
These  Lakes  lie  in  four  terraces,  dill  er  in  grin  elevation,  of  whicli  Luke 
Superior  occupies  the  highest,  its  surface  being  021  feet  above  the  aea- 
kvel.  The  second  terrace  contains  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  which 
arc  595  feet  above  the  Bca-lcvel.  Lake  Eric  is  on  a  terrace  only  30 
feet  lower,  Imt  Lake  Otitario  is  331  feet  low  er  than  Lake  Eric,  its  Kur- 
Ucc  being  oidy  234  feet  above  the  sta.  These  lakes  arc  connected  by 
uikfjow  channeU,  but  it  is  only  the  channel  betvvecii  Lake  Huron  and 
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Lake  Erie  that  is  navigable,  as  the  bed  of  this  diaimd  deseendi  only  30 
feet  in  90  miles.  The  bed  of  the  channel  which  unites  Lake  Snpoiir 
and  Lake  Huron  descends  32  feet  in  40  miles,,  fmd  aboat  the  middkif 
its  course  forms  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  a  series  of  rapids  occupying  aboit 
two  miles  in  length,  by  which  the  river  descends  22^  feet  of  peipo- 
dicular  height.  Lake  Erie  is  united  to  Ontario  by  the  Niagaim  rifO^ 
which  is  33  miles  long,  and  about  the  middle  of  its  course  forms  Al 
great  Falls  of  Niagara,  by  which  the  river  descends  162  £eet  in  a  po^ 
pendicular  fall.  These  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Erie,  are  Toy 
deep.  Lake  Superior  is  792  feet  deep,  so  that  its  bottom  is  about  110 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic.  The  depth  of  Lake  Michigan  ii 
not  known,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  as  deep  as  Superior.  Lake  Horoi 
is  in  many  parts  450  feet  deep,  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  centre,  ii 
about  600  feet  in  depth.  Though  numerous  rivers  empty  themselfsi 
into  these  lakes,  they  have  all  a  comparatively  short  course,  and  bring 
down  little  water,  except  immediately  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring,  when  the  lakes  rise  about  three  feet  above  the  usual  level.  The 
only  outlet  of  tliese  lakes  is  the  river  Sl  Lawrence,  which  brings  dovn 
to  the  ocean  a  much  greater  volume  of  water  than  any  other  river  on  the 
globe,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  river  Amazon  in  South  America; 
but  it  derives  a  considerable  supply  of  water  from  other  sources  besidei 
the  great  lakes. 

The  St.  Lawrence  river  has  not  a  very  long  course,  If  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  considered  as  ite  source,  and  if  its  mouth  is  fixed  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Anticosti,  its  course  falls  considerably  short 
of  2000  miles. 

Miles. 

Jiake  Superior  extends  in  length'  along  a  line  drawn 

through  its  centre  360 

The  strait  of  St.  Mary,  uniting  I-iake  Superior  to  Lake 

Huron,  is  in  length     .....  40 
Lake  Huron,  measured  along  a  curved  line  in  its  middle  240 
St.  Clair  river,v  carrying  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  to 
Lake  St.  Clair    ......  30 

Lake  St.  Clair  30 

Detroit  river,  uniting  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie  .  29 
Lake  Erie  measures  in  length  ....  265 
River  Niagara,  running  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 

Ontario  33 
Ijake  Ontario   .       .       ,       ,       .       ,       .  l'}2 
The  St.  Jjawrence  river,  from  its  efflux  from  Lake  Onta- 
rio to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi, flows        .       ,       ,       .        ,       ^  592 
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;  This  river  is'diBtinguished  [hj  the  great  width  of  its  lower  course, 
^low  Motitre&If  whicli  h  580  mileB  from  the  ialaiid  of  Anticostit  tlie 
^dih  of  the  river  varies  hetween  3  and  4  miless  though  it  is  only 
1314  yards  wide  at  Quebec*    Lower  down  it  expands  mnsiderably^ 
ftnd  continues  to  increase  in  breadlh  until  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  St* 
lAwrenc^.    At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay  it  is  18  miles  wide, 
ipiiid  at  Cape  de  Mouts,  or  Mont  Pelee,  it  is  25  milee  ivide.  At  this  point 
ftiie  coast  trends  to  the  north,  and  the  river  soon  widens  to  10  miles* 
^Between  Mengan,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  Cape  Rosier,  on  the 
^peninsula  of  Gafpe,  it  measures  nearly  105  miles  across^  this  may  be 
pmodercd  m  the  month  of  the  St,  Lawrence  river.    The  lidcj  which 
^^Ki  to  18  Jeet  along  this  part  of  America,  enters  far  into  this  wide 
duanel^  and  is  perceptible  at  Trois  Rivieres,  a  distance  of  432  miles 
Anticosti.    The  water  becomes  brackish  21  miles  below  Qiiehecj 
is  ^lerfectly  suit  at  Kamouraska,  *?5  miles  hiwer  down*    As  a 
igable  channel,  the  St*  Lawrence  affords  facilities  similar  to  those  of 
*  mediterranean  sea.    Vessels  of  600  tons  burden  gel  up  to  Montreal 
^jth  little  difficulty,  as  there  is  only  one  rapid  to  he  passed,  called 
fiichelieu  Rapid,  which  occurs  52  miks  below  Trois  Rivitfres,    At  tUia 
pUce  the  river  is  so  contracted  and  obstructed  by  rocks,  ob  to  leave  only 
itiirrow  channel  for  vessels,  in  which^  at  ebb  tide,  a  rapid  is  formed 
tbjit  cumot  be  passed  w^ithout  great  care  ;  but  at  high  tide,  when  the 
Ti^er  rises  15  or  18  feet,  the  rapid  disappears*    Between  Montreal  and 
Ontarioj  in  which  part  the  river  has  the  name  of  Kataraqui,  seve- 
^  d&Dgorous  rapids  oeeur,  but  the  navigation  of  diia  part  has  been 
*nuch  improved* 

Tlie  country  included  within  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  i» 
*lmle  in  its  western  districts,  and  as  far  east  as  82^  W,  long.  The 
*^evated  land  which  incloses  Lake  Superior  and  the  western  parts  of 
^e  Huron  consists  principally  of  bare  rocks,  on  wliich  only  pine  and 
other  trees  of  stunted  growth  are  dispersed  in  clumps,  and  exten- 
sive ntoises  and  swamps  frequently  occur.  The  middle  distTicts,  between 
and  71^  W*  long*  are  generally  covered  in  their  natural  state  with 
lofty  treee  of  hard  wood,  and  when  cultivated  are  often  very  productive. 
^**rile  tracts  occur  only  towards  the  elevated  region  which  runs  along 
^te  northern  border  of  the  basin.    East  of  74°  W,  long*  the  country 
^i#fih  of  the  St*  Lawrence  is  in  general  of  indifierent  fertility,  and  the 
cultivable  lands  extend  only  between  40  and  50  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  river.    They  are  succeeded  by  rocky  tracts,  mostly  without  trees, 
which  increase  in  sterility  as  they  approach  the  highlands  of  Labrador* 
!Ojat  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  St*  Lawrence,  which  lies  south  of  the 
wer  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Acadian  mountains,  has  in  general 
i  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  under  culti- 
•tion< 

Thai  portion  of  the  Flain^  whose  northern  boundary-line  k  formed 
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by  the  countriei  mentioned  in  Section  8,  is  principally  drained  by  (b 
river  Mississippi,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  plain  of  the  MiMiaaippi.  ft 
is  drained  by  that  river  and  its  numerous  affluents,  but  it  contains  iht 
the  basins  of  several  smaller  rivers,  which,  like  the  Mississippi,  fidlioH 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  originate  in  a  high  tract  which  runs  acM 
the  plain  west  of  the  Mississippi,  near  33*^  N.  lat.,  and  east  of  tbcrinr 
near  34''  N.  lat  Tl)e  high  tract  just  mentiqped  constitutes  the  nortbem 
boundary  of  the  slope  by  which  the  plain  gradually  descends  towvdi 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  plain  comprehends  more  than  one-fourth  4 
the  surface  of  North  America,  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  occupyiif 
nearly  1,100,000  square  miles,  and  the  basins  of  the  smaller  riTOi 
amounting  to  more  than  300,000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  in  all  ill 
length  from  north  to  south  by  the  Mississippi  river,  whose  bed  consti- 
tutes the  lowest  portion  of  the  plain.  Tlie  surface  of  this  river  at  tke  j 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  300  feet,  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids  565  feet,  aodit 
the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  river  somewhat  more  than  700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  source,  as  already  mentioned,  is  estimated  to  be 
about  1 500  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  banks  of  the  river  the  couotiy 
rises  westward  and  eastward.  Towards  the  west  the  plain  extends  to 
the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  700  mib 
on  an  average ;  and  at  this  western  boundary  its  elevation  above  the  set 
is  estimated  to  vary  between  2000  and  3000  feet,  except,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  its  most  north-western  angle,  where  the  Black  hills  rest 
on  a  base  about  5000  feet  high.  Towards  the  east  it  advances  to  the 
base  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  which  vary  in  distance  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  from  150  to  400  miles,  and  whose  western  base  i» 
between  600  and  700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  plain  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  features :  a  large  part  of  it  is  covered  with  hills  of  mo- 
derate elevation :  a  gtill  larger  part  consists  of  grassy  plains  without 
trees ;  and  another  region  of  about  equal  extent  is  a  sandy  desert,  vilh- 
out  trees  and  water,  except  along  the  rivers.  To  these  three  great  divi- 
sions the  southern  slope  of  the  plain  is  to  be  added,  which  varies  much 
more  in  its  natural  features  than  the  other  three  regions. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  plain,  which  extends,  west  of  the  Mistts- 
sippi  river,  from  33°  N.  lat.  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  begins 
on  the  north  with  a  tract  of  grassy  prairie  land,  which,  commencing  it 
the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  extends  eastward  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Red  river,  to  the  place  where  that  river  bends 
southward  between  93°  and  94°  W.  long.  This  broad-backed  swell 
is  probably  2000  feet  high  at  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountain?, 
but  it  gradually  decreases  in  elevation  as  it  advances  eastward,  and 
at  its  termination  probably  docs  not  exceed  500  feet.  South  of  this 
high  ground  the  country  descends  by  three  great  terraces,  of  .which 
that  which  immediately  succeeds  it  is  covered  with  grassy  prairies, 
which  have  an  undulating  surface,  contain  a  few  small  hills,  and  are 
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IticTs perked  with  many  clumps  of  Lreea.  This  country  exlendi  within 
Kl  or  80  iiiiles  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  mid  ia  succeeded 
piy  a  level  tract,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  ticeupied  by  the  wide 
Ibaitoms  along  the  numerous  rivers  that  drain  this  country,  and  is 
tMckly  wooded.  The  upkud  tracts  which  separate  the  rivers  nrc 
•pmrics,  but  they  occupy  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  country.  Along 
the  shores,  and  from  10  to  12  miles  inland,  there  is  a  swampy  tr^ict  co- 
wed with  grass,  and  entirely  without  trees. 

Thb  country  is  tlivided  from  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  l^y  some 
iiigh  ground,  ^vhich  between  the  Red  river  and  the  ujipcr  cutir^e  of  the 
Subiue  river  is  covered  wiih  pine  forests  ;  south  uf  this  region  tt  extends 
in  extensive  prairies  J  which  terminate  from  12  to  20  miles  froni  the 
chores ;  the  coimtry  helween  the  prairies  and  the  shores  is  occupied  by 

S*Hmisivc  salt-swampB,  interseclcd  hy  uumeruus  lagoons, 
he  Delta  of  the  Mi.uusippi  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
ico  nearly  150  miles,  bnt  it  grows  nnrrowcr  as  it  proceeds  north- 
mird.    At  its  northern  terminnlion,  in  Sl'^  N.  lat.,  it  is  only  50  miles 
uride.    But  if  the  phj-sical  character  of  the  country  is  proi3erly  cnnsi* 
jdeied,  the  Delta  extends  to  32°  30'  N.  lat. ;  for  up  to  this  pEirallel  ft 
of  low  country  rims  along  the  western  himks  of  the  river,  with  an 
'wirftge  width  of  50  mileSi  which  is  subject  to  anuurd  itiuudatioiis, 
Tk  Deltii  is  annuiilly  inundated  for  six  months  to  a  depth  varying  be- 
twrra  3  and  30  feet,  and  on  tliat  account  cannot  he  cultivated,  with  the 
e%ccj)tJon  of  sonic  narrow  slij^js  of  higher  ground j  which  extend  along 
atost  of  the  water-courses. 

Enst  of  the  Mississippi  liver,  the  northern  border  of  the  slope  of 
iHt  great  plain  is  near  34^  N.  lat»    In  litis  part  a  broad  swell  of  high 
frmind  runs  west  and  east,  being  at  its  eastern  lerminaliou  cunnccled 
*iib  the  souihern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  mortntains,  near  81^  W, 
bl>g.    On  the  west  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in 
fntiderate  heights.    This  elevated  tract  may  be  on  an  average  1000  feet 
^%mt  the  sea-level;  and  its  surface  is  diversified  with  gently  rising 
liills,    The  country  between  this  high  ground  and  the  Gulf  uf  Mexico 
contains  two  regions*    The  northern,  whose  l>oundary  lies  between  3t2^ 
tjjd  33^  N_  lat.,  and  which  is  about  100  miles  wide,  has  a  broken  sur- 
fiecj  sometimes  rising  into  hills*    The  summits  of  the  hills  are  clothed 
ivith  [line  trees,  but  their  lower  declivities,  and  the  level  ground  which 
icparates  them  from  each  other,  are  tolerably  fertile.    In  its  nJttural 
ktate  the  whole  is  covered  with  trees,  except  towards  the  Mississippi, 
uhctt  there  are  some  prairies  of  considerable  extent.   The  countr)'  bc- 
wecn  this  hilly  tract  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  is  nearly  a  flntj  and  the 
oil  is  sandy,  except  along  the  water- courses,  wliere  narrow  strips  of  cul  - 
ivdble  land  occur,  which  in  their  natural  state  are  covered  svitU  various 
ioda  tsf  trees,  while  the  adjacent  hlglicr  ground  is  overgrown  with  pine* 
Liie«ta  :  lljese  forests  extend  to  the  very  shores,  which  are  low  and  sandy. 
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The  Peninsula  of  Florida^  which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  this  region,  presents  in  its  northern  districts  a  broken  surface,  withi 
few  hills  of  slight  elevation.  But  south  of  29°  N.  lat.  the  peninsula! 
low  and  fiat.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  swamps 
the  tracts  of  dry  land  being  neither  numerous  nor  of  great  extent.  Tk 
peninsula  contains  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  cultivable  lui 
The  whole  coast  is  flat  and  skirted  by  low,  narrow  islands  of  saod^ 
which  lie  parallel  to  the  main  land,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  shalkv 
lagunes,  which  cannot  be  navigated.  The  most  rapid  portion  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  runs  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  ap* 
proaches  them  within  two  or  three  miles. 

10.  The  Hilly  Region  of  the  Great  Plain  occupies  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  contiguous  to  the  southern  slope,  between  the  Ozark  mountaioi 
on  the  west,  and  the  Appalachian  mountains  on  the  east.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  marked  by  a  line,  beginning  on  the  west  on  the  Osage  river,  * 
an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
38°  N.  lat.,  and  extending  eastward  along  this  parallel,  to  the  point 
where  the  Kaskaskia  river  enters  the  Mississippi.  From  this  point  it 
runs  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  I^ake  Erie. 
This  line  divides  the  Hilly  Region  from  the  Prairie  Region,  which  lie« 
to  the  nortli  of  it. 

The  Ozark  MountainSy  which  constitute  the  western  boundary  of  thii 
region,  extend  in  a  south-western  and  north-eastern  direction,  parallel 
to  the  Appalachian  mountains,  between  34"  and  38°  N.  lat.  and  91' 
and  95°  W.  long.  They  occupy  a  space  somewhat  more  than  300  miles 
in  length,  and  about  100  miles  in  width.  At  their  southern  extremity, 
between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  they  constitute  a  continuous  and 
elevated  ridge,  called  Mount  Maseme,  which  may  attain  _  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Another  ridge  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  mountain-region,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Osage  and  White  Rivera 
it  attains  its  greatest  elevation.  These  two  ridges  are  narrow,  and 
hardly  occupy  one-tenth  of  the  whole  region,  which  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  Ozark  Mountains ;  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  river  bottoms  and  small  valleys,  is  covered  with  a  succes- 
sion of  hills  rising  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base.  These  hills 
are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks 
with  rounded  summits,  and  precipitous  declivities  :  they  are  covered  with 
pine  and  other  trees,  which  indicate  a  poor  soil..  The  lower  tracts  are 
tolerably  fertile,  but  subject  to  inundations. 

This  mountain-region  is  divided  from  the  hilly  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  by  a  flat  and  k)w  country  extending  along  the  western 
banks  of  the  river,  and  to  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  it.  This 
low  country  is  annually  inundated  by  the  river,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
never  dry.    The  whole  tract  is  covered  with  trees,  es]>ecially  cypress. 

The  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  base  of  the  Appalachian 
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ouQtains  rise*  ioto  hills  iinmcdiately  near  the  banks  of  the  rher^  but 
e  hills  are  not  numeroust  and  the  level  country  between  them  jamther 
»dy,  and  only  of  moderate  fertility ;  but  we  proceed  farther  east 
^  country  ^adually  rises^  and  the  hi!ls  occupy  nearly  the  whole  5iir~ 
toe  of  the  country*  These  liills  do  not  form  contimious  thaiiifi,  hut 
foups  with  conical  eminences^  separated  by  water-worn  valleys  :  these 
mUeys  are  deep  amik  below  the  general  surfQce  of  the  countryj  and 
lare  comparatively  narrow  but  fertile  bottoms.  The  higher  ground s, 
rbich  are  diversified  by  a  rapid  auccession  of  hills  and  valleys,  arc  in 
(etieral  equally  fertile.  Where  this  region  approaches  the  bwBe  of  tlie 
ippalachiau  raountaius,  its  general  surface  is  about  SOO  feet  above 
he  sea-level,  whilet  on  the  banka  of  the  MisBUaippi  it  varies  between 
SOO  and  400. 

The  Prmries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  this  hilly  region  occupy  a 
nuch  larger  surface,  extending  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  southern 
ihores  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  except  Lake  Superior,  from  which 
■hey  are  fcparatud  by  a  hilly  country,  about  100  miles  wide*  They 
Sontiniie  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Mississippi  river  to  the  Missouri,  and 
titend  over  the  country  which  is  enclosed  by  these  rivers  northward, 
tiatil  ihey  meet  the  prairies  which  occupy  the  western  portion  of  the 
Middle  Plain,  wliich  indeed  may  be  considered  as  ttie  northern  continue 
■don  of  them*  The  eastern  part  of  this  region^  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie, 
coatains  extensive  tracts  which  are  richly  wooded;  but  farther  westward 
tlic  country  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  trees,  except  alonj^^  the  river 
bottoms.  There  are  no  elevations,  except  numerous  swells,  some  of 
"which  are  extensive ;  but  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  flat  country  with 
"^rcdy  an  undulation  on  the  aurface.  The  rivers  which  run  south- 
*ttrds  into  the  Ohio^  and  northwards  into  the  Canadian  lakes,  rise  on 
A  flat,  which  is  generally  covered  with  swamps  and  morasses,  some 
^f*hich  are  very  deep  and  miry.  This  Iract  is  highest  near  the  Ap- 
piJichian  mountains,  and  lowers  as  it  approaches  the  Mississippip 
the  mountains  it  is  from  900  to  lODO  feet  above  the  sea- level,  but 
Wthe  source  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Illinois  river  it  is  hardly 
'Wl  feel.  The  swamps  occur  only  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  the 
ftmtiDdet  of  the  country  is  a  di^^  prairie  covered  with  a  coarse  grass, 
'l  ii  statcfl  by  some  authorities  that  it  is  fit  for  agriculture.  The  prai- 
net  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  never  swampy,  but  are  more  extensive 
rod  leas  level:  they  are  however  furrowed  by  numerous  river-bot- 
amfl,  which  are  generally  wide  and  partly  overgrown  with  lofty  trees. 
i  k  stated  that  nine  teen -twentieths  of  this  immense  tract  arc  without 
rood  and  water,  if  the  wide  bottoms  are  excepted  through  which  the 
ro  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  have  scooped  out  their 
mrse*  The  surface  of  the  higher  ground  may  be  from  1000  to  1500 
RDt  above  the  sea^ level. 

The  Gtml  American  Desert  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 


the  C1iinpis«7vi  mtumcuzu^  ami  ftrcschea  jst  ran.  4a'  n  33P  X.kt  it 
firM  ar.c,  imwev-r,  rsack  die  Oxark  mmiziCBiBv  or  c&e  taaki  of  tbs 
Mjnnnr:,  'lidu  •epentcd  firgm  them  by  a.  cnct  of  poDrae  ftudL  aboit 
lOO  auiea  tv>{e,  «,)  chac  zS^  aivnce  wiiii:^  oc  die  ismax  frabeUj  te 
ortc  ^scml  4*'jO  3i£!i».  Tbe  pnirea  leamiSie  c&ok  KtwtAm  tW  lfi»> 
•ivippi  ami  MiasoorL  tese  dry,  ami  widuKic  wacer  aoai  w«od ;  trea 
fiMiT  -*ttly  ii»:tLT  die  rrfOT.  "Ke  foroce  «r  de«c  ia  levdU  cxcqpC 
that  r-xk  T  masaes  of  »»e  eramc  ate  scacaexvi  aver  k»  wlncii  sie  ftm 
^»  feec  aicH.  la  cbe  eeceni  diauaia  the  adl  rewiMti  of  %m' 
HJtvJ,  :ti  the  midifl^  pan  of  crav^  aad 

it  la  stre^sd  bculden,  wfixk  incrcaae  in  si«  aad  nmber  as  die 
mivmunu  are  app r^Ofdied,  so  as  u2  corer  die  wtiale  safim.  Ko  wattf . 
»  ^r.'i  excspc  the  rlTcn,  most  of  whkk  are  dry  in  aaipfr.  Tie 
ftcar^tj  KUiI^a  c'nsL^i  ccily  of  seme  hardy  plants^  on  wliicli  lai]p 
k:H.*  of  b^5[kk>^  4ckcx.ft.  Tbcre  are  no  txeet  except  eo  aooae  of  tbe 
rocky  VM^Mt^  which  tQatjun  a  fcsnty  erovili  of  pbac,  led  cedar,  ecnA 
oak,  4c.    Eren  the  botvyma  dinmk  wbkh  the  riven  flow  tie 

aterile,  and  vitkcTit  treca.  The  rirR^  themacliea  iov  in  Tcry  iride 
be-!*,  hnt  are  extietnely  thaCow.  At  its  eastern  border  the  deaeit  may 
he  abo*it  1000  feet  h^,  and  near  the  Chippcwyan  moantaios  fnn 
2^100  to  3000  feet  aboTe  the  sca-lerel. 

The  nc^hem  border  of  the  desert  is  formed  by  the  Black  HMh 
whurh  tarroimd  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missoiiri  river,  and  rest  on 
ao  derated  base.  Thoogh  imperfectly  known,  they  apparently  occupy 
the  whole  f  pace  between  the  course  of  the  Bichom  river,  an  affluent  of 
tlic  Ycllowftone  river,  and  the  Chippcwyan  mountains.  So  far 
they  are  known,  they  consist  of  high  hills,  covered  with  loose  stones  and 
intersected  by  deep  valleys.  Their  slopes  are  steep,  and  their  summits 
are  often  inaccessible ;  these  summits  frequently  have  fantastic  forms 
resembling  the  ruins  of  towns  or  castellated  fortresses.  The  valleys 
wliich  intersect  these  hills  have  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  .eo^ 
arc  generally  wooded,  but  the  climate  is  rigorous,  frost  frequently  oc- 
curring even  in  the  month  of  August. 

1 1 .  The  Appalachian*  Mottntains  commence,  at  their  southern  extre- 
mity, between  34°  and  35«>  N.  lat.,  and  84°  and  85**  W.  long.,  and 
stretch  in  a  nearly  north-eastern  direction,  terminating  between  4ran'l 
43%  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  near  74**  W.  loog' 
This  mountoin  system  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river 
from  the  Acadian  mountains,  which,  though  generally  considered  as  • 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  differ  widely  from  them  ifl 

*  The  term  Appalachian  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  and  com- 
preheudH  also  the  Acadian  mountains.  This  extension  of  the  term  appears  to  hi 
generally  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
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pny  respects,  qimI  somewhftt  aho  in  dlmction*  The  Appal aclii an 
Uantaiiis  occupy  a  surface  of  about  60,000  square  miles :  they  extend 
^  length  ahout  600  miie?,  mid  m  witUh  more  than  100  miles  on  an 
|¥crage*  They  consist  uf  numerous  ridges,  running  parallel  to^  and  sepa- 
btcd  from,  each  other  hy  T^vide  longilndiual  valleys  ;  the  ridges  vary  in 
tmniher  from  six  to  twelve,  but  cover  only  about  one^Lhird  of  the  entire 

Ciiface  occupied  by  the  mountain- system,  the  remainder  behig  filled  up 
y  the  intervening  valleys.  The  crest  of  the  ridges  runs  in  continumis 
piDet,  rising  and  descending  gradually,  and  there  are  very  few  places 
Were  they  rise  into  pealcs.  The  highest  auraniita  probably  do  not  ex- 
beed  4000  feet,  and  the  average  height  of  the  i»iddle  and  most  elevated 
BoHion  of  the  system,  between  36^  and  40 lat.,  is  only  2500  feet. 
tiu  Uils  part  the  base  on  which  the  mountain- system  is  placed  is  about 
1 1000  feet  high,  but  towards  both  extremuiea  it  is  much  lower,  and  even 
the  ridges  themselves  are  much  less  elevated  towards  the  north.  AH 
tte  rivers  which  rise  within  this  mountain-system  flow  first  between 
lidges  in  a  north-east  or  south-west  direction,  and  afterwards  break 

Kfh  one  or  more  of  the  ridges  in  their  course  into  the  eastern  or 
m  plains.    The  summit  of  the  ridges,  which  is  often  a  broad  level, 
lerally  covered  with  foreita.    At  the  most  north-eastern  extremity 
» of  die  Appalaclnan  mountains  are  the  Catskill  hills,  of  which  the  Round 
Top  is  3804  iind  the  High  Peak  3118  feet  above  the  tide-level  of  the 
ihfl&on.    These  are  the  highest  summits  of  the  range,  except  perhaps 
peaks  of  Otter  in  Virginia,  whicli  are  sjiitl  to  attain  an  elevation  uf 
WO  feet. 

The  region  between  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  is 
w id  est  tu  ward  s  tl  le  sou  th .    B  e  tw  ee  n  3  3°  and  Cape  H  a  tteras  (3  5"^  N  J  at . )  i 
thethores  of  the  sea  run  parrdlel  to  the  range,  at  a  distance  of  about  250 
Jiiiles,    North  of  Cape  Ilatteras  the  coast-line _  trends  northward,  and 
dually  approaches  the  mouu tains.    Opposite  Cape  Henry  (31"  N, 
lit)  this  region  is  still  200  miles  wide,  but  in  the  parallel  of  Cape 
Hi^jdopen  (south  of  39°  N.  lat.)  it  is  hardly  150,  which  width  it  pre- 
to  40*^  N*  hit.    But  in  this  parallel  tlie  most  eastern  ridge  of  the 
lachian  mountains  turns  e a &t -north-east,  and  tlius  the  intervening 
legion  decreases  rapidly  in  width*    Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
mer  it  is  less  than  30  miles  wide^  and  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic 
here  penetrate  the  mountain-system.    This  region  is  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  a  ledge  of  primUivc  rocks,  only  slightly  elevated  above 
the  common  level  of  the  country,  but  distinctly  marked  by  falls  or  rapids 
in  the  rivers.    These  falls  also  mark  t!»e  limit  of  the  tide- water.  Such 
mpidn  occur  in  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton,  in  the  Sclmylkill  nenr 
Philadelphia,  a  few  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  at  Georgetown  in  the 
Potomac,  near  Fredericksburg  in  the  Rappahannock,  at  Richmond  in  the 
rames  river*  at  Munford  FaHa  in  the  Roanoke,  in  Cape  Fear  river  at 
liveryshdrough,  in  the  Congaree  at  Columbia,  and  at  Augusta  in  the 
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Savannah  river.  This  rocky  ledge  extends  even  cJver  the  eastern  portki , 
of  the  declivity  of  the  Great  Plain,  which  appears  by  the  rapids  that 
occur  in  the  Oconee  at  Milledgeville,  at  Fort  St.  Lawrence  in  Flol 
river,  at  Fort  Mitchell  in  the  Chatahoochee,  in  the  Talapoosa  and  Cm 
rivers  near  their  confluence,  and  in  the  Tombigbee  near  Fort  Stephem. 
Thisiine  divides  two  regions  which  differ  in  character  and  ftrtilitj. 
The  country  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Athintic  b  in  genenl 
level,  the  soil  is  sterile,  and  the  whole  surface  covered  with  pine-foreata^ 
other  trees  only  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  waim 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter.  These  narrow  tracts  along  the  mm  ut 
the  only  parts  fit  for  cultivation.  In  the  wider  part  of  the  plain,  soUk 
of  Cape  Henry,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  sandy  tract  is  occajM 
by  extensive  swamps,  especially  opposite  to  Cape  Hatteras,  in  tk 
neighbourhood  of  Pamlico  Sound,  and  as  far  south  as'^34°  N.  lat.  Thcf 
occur  also  farther  south  along  the  Atlantic,  but  ilure  less  extensive.  Tk 
tract  which  extends  from  this  low  and  sandy  country  to  the  base  of  tbe 
Appalachian  mountains  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  in  some 
parts  probably  as  much  as  1000  feet.  It  presents  an  agreeable  socoo- 
sion  of  hills,  with  gentle  ascents,  and  of  wide  and  extensive  valleys  ud 
flats.  The  lower  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  are  very  fn^ 
tile,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  capabk 
of  being  profitably  cultivated. 

r  The  low  country  along  the  Atlantic  is  intersected  by  several  deep  and 
wide  indentations  of  the  sea,  as  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay. 

12.  The  Acadian  Mountains  are  separated  from  the  Appalachian 
mountains  by  a  remarkable  depression,  which  traverses  the  country  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north.  The  whole  lengdi 
of  this  depression  is  38*7  miles.  It  begins,  at  the  southern  extremity,  at 
the  town  of  New  York,  40°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  norUi  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chambly,  at  the  town  of  William  Henry,  46®  3' 
N.  lat.  The  southero  half  of  this  valley  is  drained  by  the  Hudson 
river,  in  which  the  tides  ascend  150  miles,  nearly  to  43®  N.  lat,  or  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  From  the 
head  of  the  tide-water  the  valley  drained  by  the  Hudson  rises  slowly, 
and  between  the  source  of  that  river  and  Lake  Champlain  it  is  only  140 
feel  above  tide- water.  Lake  Champlain  occupies  the  central  part  of 
the  depression,  which  stretches  northward  along  the  Chambly  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  An  elevation  of  141  feet  in  the  level  of  the  Atlantk 
would  insulate  the  whole  country  to  the  east  of  this  transverse  chasm. 

The  country  insulated  by  this  narrow  valley,  and  included  between 
it,  thQ  lower  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Atlantic,  is  tra- 
versed in  its  length  by  the  Acadian  mountains.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  the  whole  country  is  one  continuous  mass  of  rocks,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  two  extensive  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which  occur  at 
the  south-eastern  and  north-western  extremities,  the  rocka  which  con- 
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le  substratum  are  everywhere  viiible  on  the  borUers  of  the  coun- 
try, both  Rlong  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  valleys  nf  the  Hudson, 
Chambly,  aTid  St-  Lawrence  rivers.    This  rocky  suljfitratum  is  however 
geojemlly  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth,  which  is  capable  of 
etdtivntioDi  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  central  tract,  in  whiehj 
owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  winters  appear  to  be  too  Eevcrc 
Uld  lCKi  long  to  allow  the  cereal i a  to  ripen.    This  central  tract  m  «itn- 
atiil  between  43°  and  47°  N.  lat,  and  BB""  and  11°  W.  long.,  ocai- 
pying  from  south  to  north  about  120  milesj  aiid  hardly  less  from  east  to 
iFeit,    The  surface  is  on  an  average  probably  lOOCTor  1200  feet  above  the 
Kii;  It  docs  not  exhibit  ridges  of  coosiderahle  length,  but  is  chiefly 
Cftveied  with  &  succession  of  high  hills  or  mountains,  which  in  most 
places  lire  divided  from  one  another  by  small  rivers,  and  frequently  hy 
kites,  tome  of  which  arc  of  great  extent*    Level  tracts  of  any  great 
area  seem  to  be  rare  :  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  their  summits  are  gene- 
filly  covered  with  wood.    No  settlements  have  yet  been  made  in  this 
re^on.    The  highest  summit  of  this  mass  of  mountains.  Mount  Katha- 
tlin,  rn  the  Stale  of  Maine,  is  nearly  in  its  centre,  and  5335  feet  above 
the  lea- level    But  several  high  summits  lie  north  of  46°  K  lat.,  near 
tk  dividing  Hue  between  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  south,  through 
l\}t  State  of  Maineif  and  those  which  descend  northward  to  the  St.  John 
rifcr.    Ou  the  east  this  mountain -region  appears  to  terminate  abruptly 
tamt  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  river,  where  it  flows  from 
north  to  south.    The  slope  is  inclined  to  the  south  and  north,  and  all 
the  rivei^  that  originate  in  this  region  run  in  these  directions. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  this  mountain -region,  near  7 1*^  W. 
luag,,  two  ranges  branch  off.  The  soutlicrn  runs  to  the  south  of  west, 
ittd,  spreading  over  the  coimtry  in  which  the  Androscoggin,  Connecticut, 
iT»l  St.  Francis  rivers  origiuate,  encloses  the  lake  of  Memphramagog^ 
ifld  t^;rminatcs  in  some  lulls  not  far  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  between  44^  30'  and  46"  N.  lat.  West  of  Lake  Memphra- 
aagog  an  offset  runs  northward,  but  terminates  abruptly  near  45°  30' 
lit  in  theBeloeil  mountaio,  which  is  1200  feet  above  its  base,  Ou  the 
ioatheru  nde  of  this  range  the  high  country  continues  over  the  whole 
ifurfacc  of  the  region  until  it  reaches  the  sea  on  Ijong  Island  Sound, 
(ppottteLong  Island:  its  length  is  above  250  miles-  •  Between  45®  and 
^  m'  N,  lat*  it  is  abi>ut  100  mUes  wide,  but  from  43'  30'  only  60  miles 
^  111  average.  In  the  northern,  and  wider  portion,  the  general  elevation 
be  between  800  and  lOtKl  feet»  but  in  tlie  southern  it  gradually  sinks 
Bter,  m  as  to  slope  gently  tow  ards  its  southern  extremity.  The  central 
ftft  of  this  elevated  couctry  is  a  wide  valley,  w  iih  an  uneven  surface, 
l  ii  traversed  by  the  river  Connecticut ;  but  towards  the  outer  edges 
valley  there  are  some  hills  which  attain  the  elevation  of  moun- 
In  some  parts  they  constitute  chains  many  miles  in  length,  iu  others 
groups  or  single  summits.    The  most  continuous  chain,  called  tlie 
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Green  Mountains,  from  the  fine  forests  which  cover  its  slopes,  extend 
along  73^  W.  long,  from  43"^  to  44''  SO'  N.  1st,  but  its  width  it  ati 
above  15  miles.  Several  of  its  summits  rise  to  more  than  3600  fieet; 
Mount  MansBeld  (near  44"^  30"  N.  lat.)  is  3900  feet  high.  Oppflile 
to  this  ridge,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  country,  there  is  snotkff 
but  less  regular  ridge,  the  mountains  which  compose  it  being  nte 
dispersed  in  groups  than  in  a  chain :  between  these  groups  there  ne 
several  depressions  of  considerable  extent.  One  of  these  groups  eon- 
tains  the  highest  known  summits  in  the  Acadian  system,  the  White 
Mountains,  which  lie  north  of  44°  N.  lat.  and  W.  of  71®  long.,«Di 
attain  in  Mount  Washington  an  elevation  of  6234  feet  above  the  let- 
level.  This  group  covers  a  considerable  surface :  towards  the  soothoi 
extremity  of  the  high  country  the  groups  and  isolated  chains  are  more  nit- 
merous,  but  they  cover  a  small  area,  and'  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevtti» 

The  range  which  branches  off  from  the  mountain-rq^on  in  i 
north-eastern  direction  is  of  a  different  description.  It  extends  like  t 
huge  wall  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  woA 
is  united  by  a  short  range,  between  70°  30'  and  71°  W.  long.,  with  the 
mountain-region.  This  short  range  contains  St.  Ronans  Hill,  which  riiei 
to  a  considerable  height.  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  nnge 
begins  with  Levi  Point,  opposite  Quebec,  from  which  point  it  runs  in 
an  unbroken  line  to  Cape  Gaspe,  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  the 
uinsula  of  Gaspe :  it  is  above  400  miles  long,  and  between  60  and  80 
miles  wide.  The  rocky  masses  generally  advance  close  to  the  banks  rf 
the  river,  forming  precipitous  cliffs  frequently  200  or  300  feet  higb- 
West  of  69°  W.  long,  a  few  low  tracts  occur  on  the  banks,  but  farther 
east  they  entirely  disappear.  The  rocky  mounUins  rise  rapidly  farther 
inland,  and  10  or  12  miles  from  the  river  banks  they  generally  attain 
an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  The  highest  summiu  occur 
east  of  68°  W.  long.,  and  the  great  distance  at  which  they  arc  discem- 
ible  at  sea  renders  it  probable  that  this  tract  contains  the  highest  sam- 
mits  in  the  Acadian  mountains.  A  great  portion  of  this  range,  especiallj 
towards  the  cast,  consists  of  bare  rocks,  but  the  depressions  and  lower 
tracts  are  well  wooded. 

The  country  enclosed  by  the  ridges  of  the  Acadian  Mountains  and  the 
different  ranges,  as  well  as  that  which  extends  from  them  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  has  a  hilly  character,  and  in  some  parts  the  hills  are 
numerous  and  lofty.  But  in  general  the  lower  tracts  and  the  declivities 
of  the  hills  are  covered  ^with  a  rich  soil,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the 
bare  rocks  protrude  to  the  surface.  The  rivers,  which  descend  by  a  com- 
paratively short  course  from  a  level  of  considerable  elevation,  form  nume* 
rous  rapids  and  cataracts,  so  as  frequently  to  interrupt  the  navigation. 
Lakes  begin  to  be  rather  numerous  north  of  43''  N.  lat.,  and  they  increase 
in  number  farther  north ;  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region  they 
are  almost  countless. 


e  Ba^  ofFundij  separates  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
to&tmeot  of  America  ;  the  isthmus  by  which  the  peninsula  is  attaclied 
Ae  taainlaud  is  only  1 1  miles  across*  The  direction  of  the  hay  is 
ffom  south-south*we»tto  east- north-east,  and  it  is  IfO  miles  long,  with  an 
wemge  width  of  ahout  33  miles ;  its  surface  is  about  6000  square  miles. 
The  iliores  of  this  hay  are  rocky  and  elevated,  except  in  the  most  enstero 
mtmi  and  the  navigation  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  tide,  and  the  prevailing  fogs^  The  tide  sometimes  rises  10  feet, 
and  rushes  into  the  north-eastern  recess  of  the  bay  with  incredible  ve- 
locity.   Dense  fogs  are  frequent  %vith  certain  winds. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Srotia  resembles  the  other  countries  which 
ttt  counecied  with  the  Acadian  mountains*  It  is  a  rocky  mass,  generally 
mb|wiih  steep  cliffa  from  the  sea;  but  the  cliffs  are  seldom  high, 
esctpt  along  tlic  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  surface  is  a  succession  of  emi* 
bences  and  depressions ;  some  of  the  hills  are  rather  steep,  but  they  du 
Mrisetu  a  i^eat  elevation.  The  highest  hill  h  stated  not  to  exceed 
TOO  feet.  The  flats  are  in  general  exteuBive,  and  chiefly  covered  with  a 
^  soil :  the  interior  contains  several  tracts,  on  which  the  naked  rocks 
|njtrude^  With  the  exception  of  these  tracts,  the  whole  peninsula  is 
twered  with  forests  where  the  ground  has  not  been  cleared, 

13.  That  portion  of  the  Great  Centnd  Pkun  of  North  America  which 
1b  north  of  49**  N,  lat  is  divided  into  two  plains,  the  Middle  and  the 
B^/tem  Piain,  The  dividing  line  between  them  is  not  marked  by 
Hk^tee,  or  even  by  high  ground,  but  is  clearly  indicattfd  by  the  direc* 
IVHPthe  water « courses.  All  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Middle 
Htia  em|}ty  themselves  into  Hudson's  Bay  ;  those  of  the  Northern  Plain 
i<»a  the  river  Mackenzie,  and  enter  the  Arctic  Sea.  Tlte  dividitig  line 
begiiis  at  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  between  the  sources 
crf^  the  Saskaichevan  and  Athabasci  riversf  and  runs  iu  a  north*eastern 
4irectioD  to  Lake  Wolluaton,  which  may  be  considered  as  situated  at  the 
•outh -western  extremity  of  the  Arctic  Highlands.  From  Lake  Wollas- 
t©n  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miaainippi  or  Churchill  river,  the 
MiJdle  Plains  border  on  those  Highlande.  Both  plains  are  of  equal 
elctation  where  they  join  one  another,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  of 
tlj«  two  rivers  which  issue  from  Lake  WollasVon,  one  flows  to  the  north- 
^tit  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Athabasca,  while  the  other  rnna  south- 
ward and  joins  the  Missinippi, 

Tl»e  Middie  Pkun  extends,  near  the  parallel  of  50°  N.  lat,  more  than 
120O  miles  from  east  to  west,  but  near  59°  N.  kt.  it  is  less  than  700 
Biilcs  in  this  direction.  Near  the  Chippewyan  mountains  it  is  about  350 
loiks  wiile  from  south  to  north,  but  near  95°  W.  long.,  where  it  is  widest, 
it  it  700  miles  in  width.  Farther  east  it  is  narrowed  by  the  shores  of 
Hudaon's  Bay,  runnmg  south-west  and  soutli ;  and,  south  of  James  Bay,  it 
il  hardly  100  miles  from  north  to  south.  Thb  plain  is  naturally  divided 
three  sections  differing  in  characteri  the  eastern^  tlie  central,  and  the 
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westeni  districts.  The  eastern  district  runs  along  the  shores  of  HudtooV 
Bay,  and  extends  inland  from  the  sea  to  a  distance  varying  from  100  It 
150  miles.  This  tract  is  level,  or  exhibits  only  slight  unduUtions.  N« 
rocks,  however,  appear  on  the  surface,  the  soil  consisting  of  allavialcii|i 
which  easily  absorbs  the  moisture.    Tlie  number  of  lakes,  according 
is  small,  and  none  of  them  of  great  extent.    It  is  well  wooded  akqgtk 
water-courses  with  willows  and  poplars,  &c. ;  but  the  higher  gromifc 
contain  little  except  bushes.    Behind  this  region  extends  the  oeotnl 
district,  which  is  separated  from  the  western  by  a  line  running  firm  At  i 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  southern  of  Lake  Whaap^. 
and  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  last-mentioned  lake,  rat- : 
north- westward  to  Isle  k  la  Cross-Lake.    The  subsoil  of  this  regioaii ' 
primitive  reck,  and  its  surface  is  hilly.    The  hills,  however,  are  of  aui  ' 
elevation,  few  of  them  rising  much  above  the  surrounding  conotij. 
They  have  generally  rounded  summits,  and  do  not  form  continiwai 
ridges,  but  are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys,  most  of  which  ize 
narrow,  and  very  seldom  level.    The  sides  of  the  hills  are  steep,  oi 
often  precipitous.    Where  the  valleys  are  of  any  considerable  extent 
they  are  invariably  occupied  by  a  lake;  the  largest  of  these  lakes  ii 
Lake  Winnipej?,  which  is  about  280  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vaiying 
between  15  and  80  miles.    It  covers  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miks. 
West  of  it  are  the  lakes  of  Winnepigoos  and  Manitoba,  and  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  region  are  Deer  lake  and  Wollaston  lake, 
each  of  which  probably  occupies  more  than  1000  square  miles.  The 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  west  and  traverse  this  tract  frequently  exptni 
into  open  sheets  of  water,  which  have  the  appearance  of  lakes,  and  ue 
full  of  islands.    The  successive  expansions  of  the  rivers  have  scarcely 
any  current,  but  are  connected  with  each  other  by  straits,  in  which  tiie 
water-course  is  more  or  less  obstructed  by  rocks,  and  the  current  is  very 
turbulent  and  rapid.    The  rocky  subsoil  is  generally  covered  with  a  deep 
layer  of  earth,  and  overgrown  with  high  trees,  which  are  the  haunts  cf 
numerous  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  country  between  this  wooded  region  and  the  Chippewyan  moun- 
tains is  a  prairie  without  trees,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  continua- 
tion of  that  extensive  prairie  region  that  occupies  the  country  south  of 
the  Canadian  lakes,  and  extends  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
river,  where  it  runs  south.  Its  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level ;  the  in- 
equalities which  do  occur  on  it  are  so  slight  that  the  traveller  is  obliged 
to  regulate  his  course  either  by  the  compass  or  the  observation  of  heavenly 
bodies.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  and  entirely  destitute  of  wood  and 
water,  the  few  pools  which  occur  being  mostly  salt;  yet  it  supports  a 
thick,  grassy  sward,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  buffalos  and  several 
kinds  of  deer  find  abundant  pasture.  Trees  occur  only  on  the  river 
bottoms,  which  are  considerably  below  the  plains,  and  have  a  soil 
which  is  apparently  adapted  to  agriculture.   Nearly  all  the  rivers  whidi 
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irse  tbe  Middle  Plain  have  their  sources  in  the  Ciiippewyan  moun- 
and,  in  traversing  tins  part  of  the  plain,  they  have  the  ordbary  ap- 
ce  of  rivers,  being  boundeti  by  continuous  parallel  banks,  and 
expandiiijr  into  lakes.    There  are  no  lakes  of  ai^y  extent  in  this 
on. 

le  most  remarkable  rivers  of  the  Middle  Plain  are  the  Nelson  and 
'hurchiU  rivers.  The  Nelson  river,  called,  in  its  upper  course, 
atchevan,  rbes  with  two  large  branches  in  the  Chippewyan  moun- 
liiiib ;  these  bmncbes  unite  about  450  mi!es  from  their  sources,  and  after 
^fcmrie  of  2CM>  miles  more,  the  Saskatchevan  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
ftom  T?v'hich  k  issues  under  the  name  of  Nelson  River*  Its  lower  course 
W350  miles  more,  so  that  the  whole  course  exceeds  1000  miles  in  a 
itTflight  line  J  and  1600  miles  measured  along  the  windings.  The 
Chtirchill,  or  Missinippi,  rises  in  Methye  lake,  whicli  is  nearly  500 
miifji  from  its  tnouth  in  a  direct  line>  hut  the  winding  course  of  the 
n'ver  prubably  exceeds  ^00  miles*  A  river  which  joms  it  from  the 
hmh  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  Deer  lake  and  Lake  Wollaston.  These, 
utell  as  the  other  rivers  of  this  region^  are  full  of  rnpids  where  they 
tnrersc  the  woody  region,  but  they  are  nevertheless  navigated.  At  the 
(toit  difficult  rapids  there  are  portages. 

The  Northerji  Plain  may  also  be  called  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
tiver,  ais  all  the  waters  originating  in  it  flow  into  that  river.  At  its 
imithern  extremity  (59**  N  Jat.)  this  valley  is  more  than  500  miles  wide; 

ni  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  it  is  perhaps  not  more  than 
IfJO  miles  wide :  its  length  is  100  miles.    This  platn  also  contains  a 
prairie  and  wooded  region^  and  an  alluvial  tract.    The  prairies  occur 
»tinf  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  and  are  a  contintiatior*  of  those  on  the 
Sttkaichevan  river,  but  their  surfnce  is  much  more  broken  and  inter- 
•tcted  by  wooded  hills*    On  the  banks  of  the  Peace  river  the  prairies 
'  •t  of  comparatively  imall  extent,  and  are  separated  from  each  other 
^  wooded  tracts ;  they  terminate  altogether  in  the  angle  between  the 
Tumagain  nver  and  the  Great  Slave  lake*    The  eastern  border  of  these 
pftiries  it  marked  by  the  Athabasca  and  Slave  rivers.    East  and  north 
of  Ihe  prairies  is  the  w^ooded  region,  which  does  not  differ  in  its  nature 
from  that  Ikrther  south,  but  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  lc?s  vigorous, 
rmirj$^  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  they  disappear  entirely  north 
of  $g°  N.  hit.    The  alluvial  region  is  limited  to  the  delta  of  the  Mack- 
tittmt  river,  which  is  90  nnles  in  length,  and  varies  from  15  to  40  miles 
in  width.    It  is  partly  covered  with  white  apruce-trees,  which  terminate 
luddcnly  lx\  6ff  40' N.  lat. 

Tlie  Mackenzie  rises  with  its  most  southern  hranch,  the  Athabasca^ 
m  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mount  Brown »  and  flows  through  Lake 
ithabasca*  f  sauing  from  this  lake,  tt  is  called  the  Slave  river,  until  it 
Uli  into  Great  Slave  lake.  Between  the  laBt-mentioned  lake  and  the 
Clic  Ocean  it  is  calletl  the  Mackenzie  river.    It  is  joined  from  the 
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west  by  several  rivers,  which  originate  ©n  the  western  side  of  the  most 
eastern  . range  of  the  Chippewyan  mouutaius,  and  pass  through  tbechntt 
by  narrow  valleys.  Such  are  the  Peace  river,  the  Tumagain  or  Moan- 
tain  river,  and  the  Peel  river.  From  the  east  the  Great  Bear  lake 
river  brings  to  the  Mackenzie  the  waters  of  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Lilrt 
Athabasca  covers  an  area  of  more  than  3000  square  miles ;  Great  Skn 
lake  occupies  12,000  square  miles,  and  Great  Bear  lake  8000  aqniR 
miles.    The  Mackenzie  has  a  course  of  about  2000  miles. 

14.  The  Highlands  of  Labrador  extend  over  the  vast  peninsula  which 
lies  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay.    The  line 
which  divides  them  from  Canada  and  the  plain  south  of  James  Bay 
runs  from  Cape  Torment,  which  is  30  miles  below  Quebec  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  to  the  mouth  of  East  Main  river,  which  falls  into  Jaxnei 
Bay.    The  shores  of  this  region  are  formed  of  steep  rocks,  risiiig  fre- 
quently to  200  or  300  feet  on  the  water's  edge,  and  some  miles  fiirther 
inland  tlie  mountains  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high.    The  interior  of 
this  peninsula  is  little  known,  but,  according  to  the  account  of  the  na- 
tives, it  constitutes  one  continuous  mass  of  rocks,  whose  general  surface 
seems  to  be  rather  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    It  is  very 
broken  and  uneven,  and  presents  nothing  but  a  succession  of  barerocb) 
swamps,  and  lakes.    Small  scraggy  poplars,  stunted  firs,  creeping  birch 
and  dwarf  willows  are  scattered  over  the  southern  districts,  and  some 
parts  are  covered  with  grass  ;  but,  in  the  most  northern  parts,  varictiei 
of  moss  and  lichens  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation.    It  is  one  of  the 
coldest  countries  on  the  globe,  but  important  on  account  of  the  abuD- 
danceof  fish  along  its  shores;  and  the  extensive  fishery,  which  is  carried 
on  there,  is  much  favoured  by  the  numerous  harbours  along  the  eastern 
coast.    Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  these  Highlands  there  is  s 
deep  and  wide  depression,  which  is  partly  occupied  by  Lake  St.  John, 
covering  a  surface  of  540  square  miles.    From  this  lake  the  river  Sa- 
guenay  issues,  whose  course  does  not  much  exceed  100  miles ;  but  it 
brings  down  an  astonishing  mass  of  water,  and  is  very  deep  and  rapid; 
Bouchette  gives  the  depth  of  the  Saguenay  at  four  places ;  near  the 
mouth,  at  330  fathoms,  without  bottom;  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  at 
14  fathoms ;  and  in  two  other  places,  at  50  and  20  fathoms  respectively. 
The  upper  part  of  its  Course  is  through  the  same  depression  in  which 
Lake  St.  John  lies,  but  the  lower  part  is  enclos^  by  steep  rocksi 
rising  from  200  to  1000,  and,  in  some  places,  to  1800  feet,  with  a  pre- 
cipitous ascent.    The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  low  country,  which 
is  the  only  known  tract  of  land  in  this  region  that  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  separated  from  Labrador  by  the  strait 
of  Belle  Isle,  which  is  50  miles  long  and  12  broad.  The  island  greatlj 
resembles  the  Highlands  of  Labrador.  Its  western  districts  rise  ne^rl] 
to  the  same  elevation,  but  towards  its  eastern  shores  the  hills  are  mud 
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kfwer,  and  the  whole  country  is  less  elevated.  The  spaces  between  the 
Inllft  are  partly  filled  up  with  lakes,  and  partly  covered  with  swamps. 
The  woods  are  not  extensive,  and  consist  of  spruce,  birch,  and  larch,  of 
t  scrubby  growth.  Large  trees  are  only  found  on  the  bays,  near  the 
^ter,  and  along  the  rivers.  Several  parts  of  the  island  are  tolerably 
vdl  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
Inoad  and  deep  bays,  which  contain  numerous  excellent  harbours. 

Hudson*!  Bay  enters  deeply  into  the  continent  of  North  America. 
It  should  be  called  a  mediterranean  sea,  as  it  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
inland  seas  of  the  old  continent,  the  Mediterranean  only  excepted ;  and, 
•  fir  as  we  know,  it  is  united  to  the  Atlantic  only  by  a  long  though 
wide  strait.  It  extends  from  south  to  north  along  80°  W.  long.,  more 
than  1300  miles,  and  is  more  than  500  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part. 
The  most  southern  portion,  called  James  Bay,  is  nearly  240  miles  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  at  its  entrance  it  is  140  miles  wide.  This  sea 
ctn  only  be  entered  in  the  two  months  which ,  follow  Midsummer,  as 
Hudson's  Strait,  which  connects  the  bay  with  the  Atlantic,  is  closed  up 
vith  ice  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  strait  is  about  360 
miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  80  to  100  miles,  except  near  its 
eatrance  from  the  Atlantic,  where  it  forms  a  wide  and  open  bay. 

The  Arctic  Highlands  occupy  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  conti- 
nent They  are  separated  from  the  lower  country,  south  and  west  of 
them,  by  aline  beginning  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Missinippi  river,  and  running  westward  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Athabasca  lake,  and  thence  to  the  west  of  north  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  and  from  that  point  proceeding  in  a  north-western 
direction  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  wide  tract  appears  to  resemble  the  Highlands  of  Labra- 
dor, rising  from  the  shores  with  a  steep  ascent  to  a  great  height. 
The  interior  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  preserves  a  considerable  ele- 
ction to  some  distance  from  the  sea.  "towards  the  western  boundary- 
line  it  seems  to  be  much  lower,  and  this  part  is  known  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Barren  Grounds."  The  whole  region  is  almost  destitute  of 
^ood,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  where  it  occurs  in 
isolated  clumps :  the  whole  surface  is  broken,  but  the  hills  are  not  high, 
except  along  the  sea-shore  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  rivers ;  they 
We  rounded  summits,  and  more  or  less  precipitous  sides.  The  soil  of 
the  narrow  valleys  which  separate  these  hills  is  either  an  imperfect  peat- 
earth,  sustaining  a  stunted  growth  of  willow,  larch,  and  black  spruce- 
trees,  with  dwarf  birch,  or  it  consists  of  gravel  and  sand,  covered  only 
by  hchens.  The  larger  depressions  are  filled  with  lakes,  which  gene- 
rally discharge  their  waters  into  other  lakes  through  a  narrow  gorge  by 
a  rapid  stream.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  consist  of  a  succession  of  lakes 
communicating  by  channels  full  of  rapids.  The  winters  are  more 
severe  and  longer  here  than  on  the  western  coasts  of  Greenland.  The 
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largest  river  is  the  Thleweechodezeth,  or  Back's  river,  which  nsei 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Great  Slave  lake  It 
runs  about  360  miles  in  an  east-north-eastern  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  near  68°  N.  lat.    This  region  was  quite  unknown 
in  1820,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  along  Hudson's  Bay,  as  hi 
north  as  Repulse  Bay  (66"  30'),  which  had  been  partly  discovered  by 
former  navigators,  and  partly  by  Middleton,  in  1741,  and  of  a  single  spot 
on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  had  been  reached  by  Heame. 
in  nn  overland  journey  along  the  Coppermine  river,  in  1712.  Mack- 
enzie sailed  down  the  river  which  bears  his  name  in  1789.    In  1831 
Parry  discovered  the  eastern  coast  north  of  66**  N.  lat.  up"  to  Fiwy 
and  Hecla  Strait,  70°  N.  lat.,  and  ascertained  that  there  existed  a 
strait  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  sea  lying  west  of  Melville  penin- 
sula ;  but  it  remained  shut  up  with  ice  the  whole  summer.    In  the  saoe 
year,  Franklin,  by  an  overland  journey;  revisited  the  point  yrh^n 
Heame  had  been  in  1772,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  and 
discovered  the  coast  east  of  it  as  far  as  Point  Tumagain.    In  1836 
Richardson  sailed  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  to 
the  mouth  of  Coppermine  river,  and  thus  connected  the  detached  dis* 
coveries  which  had  been  made  before.    It  appeared  quite  imposaibk 
to  penetrate  through  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  into  the  sea  west  of  Melville 
Peninsula,  but  it  was  supposed  there  probably  might  exist  a  strait 
leading  from  the  sea,  west  of  Melville  Island,  to  the  open  sea,  which 
washed  the  discoveries  of  Richardson  and  Franklin.   Captain  Ross 
accordingly  sailed,  in  1829,  round  Cockburn  Island,  through  Barrow 
Strait,  and  entered  Regent's  Inlet ;  but,  though  he  advanced  as  far  south 
as  69^  N.  lat.,  he  was  unable  to  find  a  strait  in  these  parts,  as  they  were 
covered  with  immense  masses  of  ice  all  the  year  round.    Captain  Back, 
in  1832,  traversed  the  Barren  Grounds  and  adjacent  Arctic  Highlands 
in  an  oblique  direction,  following  the  course  of  the  Thleweechodezeth| 
or  Back's  river,  and  discovered  the  shore  lying  between  67°  and  68°  40' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  94°  and  97°  W.  long.    In  1838  Dease  and  Simp- 
son, agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  advanced  from  Cape  Turn- 
again  of  Franklin  (109°  W.  long.)  eastw  ard  to  Cape  Alexander,  106°  3' 
W.  long,  and  68°  44'  N.  lat.    There  still  remain  two  large  sections 
of  the  shores  of  this  region  to  be  discovered.    One  of  these  sections  lies 
between  Cape  'Alexander  and  Point  Franklin  (near  99°),  the  latter 
being  the  farthest  point  visited  by  Ross.    The  other  section  is  that 
which  extends  from  Cape  Hay  (near  94°  \V.  long.)  to  the  western 
entrance  of  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  (near  86°),  and  which,  according  to 
the  information  obtained  from  the  natives,  is  occupied  by  a  deep  gulf, 
by  which  Melville  peninsula  is  nearly  insulated. 

15.  The  northern  shores  of  Melville  peninsula  constitute,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  the  most  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent 
of  America.   But  islands  of  vast  extent  surround  this  peninsula  on  the 
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east,  north,  and  north-west,  which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  This  archipelago  is  divided  from 
the  mainland  of  America  by  Hudson's  Strait,  by  the  northern  portion  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  known  by  the  name  of  Fox  Channel,  by  Fury  and  Hecla 
Strait,  and  by  the  southern  portion  of  Regent's  Inlet,  and  farther  west 
b)f  the  strait  which  divides  the  island  of  Boothia  Felix  irom  the  con- 
tinent. The  last-mentioned  strait  is  supposed  to  exist,  but  its  real 
pooition  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  sea  to  the  west  of  Boothia 
Felix  has  not  been  explored. 

This  archipelago  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  groups  by 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound.  Baffiri*s  Bay^  including  Davis's  Strait, 
vhkh  constitutes  its  southern  portion,  extends  in  a  north-by-west  direc* 
tion&om  Cape  Farewell  (near  60**  N.  lat.)  in  Greenland,  and  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Strait  as  far  north  as  Smith's  Sound  (78°  N.  lat.),  more  than 
1900  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  300  miles.    It  is  only  ac- 
cessible to  vessels  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  large  masses  of  ice,  in  the  form  of 
icebergs  or  floes,  render  navigation  impossible.    As  the  black  whale  is 
very  abundant  in  this  sea,  it  is  much  frequented  during  the  summer  by 
vhaling  vessels.    The  sea  is  remarkably  free  from  islands  and  cliffs, 
ind  is  of  great  depth  ;  but  along  its  eastern  shores  there  are  innumera- 
ble cliffs  and  rocky  islands  of  small  extent  and  very  steep  acclivity, 
riling  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea-level.    A  strong  current 
sets  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  continues  northward  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  strait  as  far  north  as  67^"  N.  lat.,  where  the  bay  is  narrowest. 
In  this  part  the  current  traverses  the  sea  to  Cape  Walsingham,  and 
thence  continues  southward  along  the  western  shores  of  the  bay,  and 
the  northern  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.    No  current  is 
perceptible  north  of  67°  N.  lat.  along  the  eastern  shores,  but  the  large 
masses  of  ice  which  beset  the  western  shores,  even  during  the  summer 
months,  and  render  them  almost  inaccessible,  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
are  carried  to  this  coast  by  a  current.    At  the  most  northern  extremity 
of  Baffin's  Bay  is  SmitVs  Sound,  which  is  shut  up  by  thick  ice  all  the 
year  round,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  only 
a  deep  inlet,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides  Greenland  from  the 
islands  lying  farther  west.    Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  south  of  75°  N.  lat.,  a  wide  arm  branches  off  towards  the  west, 
called  Lancaster  Sound,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  extends  more  than 
500  miles  westwards,  between  74°  and  75°  N.  lat.  Its  average  width 
Joes  not  exceed  60  miles.    The  countries  bordering  on  it  to  the  south 
and  north  are  divided  into  several  islands  by  wide  and  deep  bays,  among 
which  the  best  known  is  Regent's. Inlet,  which,  according  to  information 
derived  from  the  natives,  stretches  southward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Polar  Circle,  and  washes  the  western  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula. 
The  countries  to  the  west  of  Baffin's  Bay  and.  south  of  Lancaster 
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Sound  are  probably  divided  into  several  islands  by  long  and  narrow 
straits ;  some  of  them  have  been  partially  examined,  but  have  always 
been  found  blocked  up  by  great  ice-masses,  such  as  Frobisher'a  Strait 
and  Cumberland  Strait  These  countries  now  appear  on  our  maps  as 
three  large  islands — Cumberland  Island,  lying  west  of  Davis  Strait; 
Cockbum  Island,  situated  west  of  the  northern  portion  of  BaflSn's  Strait ; 
and  Boothia  Felix :  the  last  is  divided  from  the  two  former  by  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  lies  farther  west.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  a  strait  divides 
Cumberland  Island  from  Cockbum  Island,  and  it  may  be  the  case  that 
both  form  one  vast  island. 

These  extensive  masses  of  land  resemble  in  their  character  the  Arctic 
Highlands,  rising  from  the  sea  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  attaining  a  con- 
siderable elevation  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores.  Their  interior 
seems  to  be  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  seas  surronnd- 
ing  them  can  only  be  navigated  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  even  this 
not  every  year.  The  vegetation,  which  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  lower 
shores,  consists  of  a  few  hardy  plants,  and  a  few  willow-bushes ;  but 
principally  lichens  and  mosses.  The  rein-deer,  musk-ox,  several  kinds 
of  deer,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  found,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous. Marine  animals  and  fish  are  plentiful,  especially  whales, 
morses,  seals,  &c.,  and  sea-fowls  are  innumerable.  The  Esquimaux 
who  inhabit  the  shorts  consist  of  a  small  number  of  families.  They  live 
on  the  marine  animals,  especially  on  seals. 

The  islands  along  the  northern  side  of  Lancaster  Sound  have  only 
been  seen  at  their  most  southern  extremities,  and  their  extent  north- 
ward is  unknown.  They  seem  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
straits.  The  most  western  of  these  islands  is  Melville  Island,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  meridian  of  110°  W.  long.  Towards  Baffin's  Bay  the 
country  seems  to  constitute  a  continuous  mass  of  land,  which  at  the  en- 
trance of  Lancaster  Sound  trends  towards  the  north,  and  in  that  direction 
stretches  to  Smith's  Sound,  which  is  the  north-western  limit  of  Green- 
land. This  portion  of  the  Arctic  archipelago  is  called  North  Devon^ 
and  the  islands  farther  westward  are  called  Parry  Islands.  The  shores 
are  principally  formed  of  steep  rocks,  and  the  interior  is  occupied  by 
high  hills  and  mountains,  always  covered  with  snow.  The  vegetation  is 
still  more  scanty  than  on  the  islands  south  of  Lancaster  Sound  ;  the 
animals  do  not  differ,  but  their  number  is  smaller.  North  Devon  seems 
to  be  uninhabited,  but  there  are  a  few  families  of  Esquimaux  on  Parry 
Islands. 

Greenland  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  main  body  of  the 
Arctic  archipelago.  It  appears  to  be  one  continuous  mass  of  land,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Farewell  (60®)  to  78**  N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1260  miles.  It  has  been  supposed  that  north  of  75"*  it  is  divided 
into  several  islands  by  long  narrow  straits  stretching  across  the  country 
from  the  Polar  Sea  east  of  Greenland  to  Baffin's  Bay.    But  this  suppo- 
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ftttion  is  not  very  probable,  as  tlie  width  of  the  island  in  theae  parte 
'imounta  to  more  than  600  miles.    Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
wU  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  which  in  many  places  descends  in  the 
tarn  of  glaciers  to  the  very  shores,  and  in  some  parts  the  coast,  in* 
ilead  of  rocks,  consists  of  masses  of  ice,  rising  many  hundred  feet 
umafdiately  from  the  dt^pth  of  the  ocean.    By  continual  accymula- 
(m  of  ice  J  these  glaciers  grow  to  a  great  si^e,  aiid  their  base  being 
innh«I  away  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  euormous  blocks  of  ico  break  off 
tml  iwini  about  in  the  ocean  as  icebergs.    Some  of  these  swimming 
fliaises  are  200  feet  above  the  sea -lev  el,  and  as,  according  to  experi- 
Bieui,  only  one-seventh  of  the  mass  rises  above  the  water,  they  must 
^  1400  feet  high.    These  masses  originate  both  on  the  eastern  and 
^eiton  coast  of  Greenland,  and  arc  carried  far  to  the  soutli  by  the  cur- 
Wi  which  r«n  along  the  eastern  coast  southword,  and  along  the  western 
north wurd,  until  they  reach  the  narrowest  part  of  Davis's  Strait,  and 
^in  turn  southward  along  the  shores  of  Cumberland  Island^  Labrador^ 
M"*!  Newfotmdland.    The  icebergs  aometimes  advance  as  far  south  as 
^45'  N.  lat.,  but  they  do  not  spread  over  the  sea  which  extends  l>e- 
tween  Iceland  and  Great  Britain,  being  pressed  close  to  the  soutli-eaBteru 
i^H>rei  of  Greenland  by  a  strong  current  which  sets  perpendicularly 
"pon  these  shores.    Thus  all  the  icebergs  are  carried  towards  the  north- 
^*weni  coasts  of  America.    The  eastern  coasts  of  Greenland  generally 
^  in  high  masses  of  rocks  or  ice  close  on  the  tea-shore,  so  bb  to  leave 
or»!y  a  tty^  low  s|>ols  of  moderate  extent  along  the  heach.    Thvsj  and 
l'i<^  circnmstance  of  its  being  all  the  year  round  beset  with  enormous 
^Uies  of  ice,  render  the  vegetation  extremely  scanty,  and  the  fishing 
^fy  precarious*    Accoidingly,  a  very  small  number  of  Esquimaux  are 
^ie  only  inhabitants  of  this  coast*   The  westeni  shores  exhibit  a  regular 
*ntl  continuous  coast-iinc  when  taken  from  point  to  point,  but  between 
these  points  there  ore  deep  inletSj  which  penelrate  into  the  rocky  masses 
k^the  distance  of  100  miles.    Along  these  inlets,  and  especially  near  the 
pofnts  where  they  are  corvuected  with  Baffin's  Bay,  tracts  of  lower  ground 
ire  more  common  and  more  extensive,  nnd  are  sheltered  by  the  mountains 
Agninst  the  cold  winds.    In  these  places  vegetation  is  much  more  vigorous 
than  on  the  eastern  coast,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Arctic  archipelago, 
or  eren  on  the  Arctic  highlands,  or  those  of  Labrador.    The  sea  also 
being  less  incumbered  with  ice  during  several  mouths  of  the  year,  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  employ  a  considerable  time  in  fishing,  on  the 
produce  of  which  ihey  subsist.    The  climate  is  also  less  severe.  Still 
the  ground  does  not  begin  to  tlmw  before  the  end  of  June,  and  ice  is 
always  found  at  a  small  depth.    July  is  the  only  month  when  there  is 
no  snow,  and  in  this  month  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  92° 
Fahr.    The  aurora  borealis  is  fretjuent  in  all  the  countries  which  belong 
to  the  Arctic  archipelago,  and  appears  with  great  splendour.  The 
regeUitiiiii  in  the  northern  districts  consists  chiefly  of  lichens  and  mosses. 
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but  farther  aouth  it  includes  a  small  number  of  annual  plants,  and  son 
shrubs,  most  of  which  bear  edible  berries.  In  well-sheltered  valleys  birc 
and  mountain-ash  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  ste^  three  c 
four  inches  thick.  The  cultivation  of  oats  and  barley  has  been  attempt 
in  the  most  southern  districts,  but  not  successfully.  Potatoes,  howeve 
are.raised,  and  a  few  vegetables  :  a  few  sheep  are  kept  by  the  ^uropes 
settlers  :  the  only  domestic  animal  of  the  natives  is  the  dog,  which 
used  to  draw  sledges.  Rein-deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  white  bears  are  t^ 
only  wild  animals.  Sea-fowl  are  very  plentiful.  Fish,  especially  c* 
and  caplin,  are  very  abundant ;  but  seals  supply  all  the  wants  of  t 
natives.  The  Esquimaux  inhabit  this  western  coast  as  far  north  as  7 
N.  lat.,  and  the  eastern  as  far  as  76^  N.  lat. 

The  islands  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen  belong  to  the  Arctic  archip 
lago,  but  they  are  generally  considered  as  parts  of  £urope.  Between  the 
lies  the  rocky  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  which  contains  an  active  volcai 
and  rises  in  its  highest  part  nearly  to  7000  feet.    It  is  uninhabited. 

Greenland  was  discovered  in  081,  by  an  Icelander  named  Gunlnoi 
more  than  500  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbi 
The  Icelanders  established  some  settlements,  and,  as  it  has  been  ger 
rally  supposed,  on  the  eastern  shores.  But  Graah,  who  visited  Gree 
land  in  1820,  found  that  the  lower  tracts  on  that  coast  are  much  t 
limited  to  contain  so  many  villages  as,  according  to  historical  recon 
had  been  established  there;  and  that  this  coast  is  rendered  inaccessil 
to  any  vessel  by  a  broad  belt  of  ice  which  always  exists  along  the  coi 
and  frequently  extends  to  the  shores  of  Iceland.  The  whole  Islanc 
colony  suddenly  disappeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centui 
and  Greenland  waste-discovered  by  Davis  in"  1586.  In  1616  Byl 
and  Baffin  penetrated  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Ba 
Hudson  had  discovered,  in  1610,  the  strait  and  bay  which  bear  1 
name.  The  coasts  surrounding  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays  were  part 
explored  by  the  numerous  vessels  employed  in  those  seas  for  catchii 
whales,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hudsoi; 
Bay  Company ;  but  for  more  than  two  centuries  no  progress  was  ma 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Arctic  archipelago,  though  several  expeditio 
were  sent  to  these  seas  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  In  18! 
Captain  Parry  penetrated  into  Lancaster  Sound,  and  discovered  all  tl 
islands  which  lie  along  its  shores  between  80°  and  112°  W.  long,  h 
passed  the  winter  on  Melville  Island  in  Winter  Harbour,  but  was  pr 
vented  by  ice  from  extending  his  discoveries  farther  west.  In  18\ 
and  1822  Captain  Parry  examined  the  northern  portion  of  Hudsoi 
Bay,  and  discovered  the  coast  which  stretches  along  the  eastern  side 
Melville  Peninsula,  as  far  north  as  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait.  He  foui 
the  western  extremity  of  the  strait  blocked  up  with  ice,  and  he  pass 
the  winter  on  the  island  of  IglooHk.  The  following  summer  he  foui 
that  the  ice  in  the  strait  did  not  dissolve,  or  permit  the  vessels  to  ent 
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the  adjacent  seas.    In  1825  Captain  Parry  sailed  again  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  entered  Regent's  Inlet,  in  which  he  proceeded  southward  to 
12^4(y,  where  one  of  his  vessels  was  destroyed  by  the  ice,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  farther  in  that  direction. 
The  last  attempt  in  these  parts  was  made  by  Captain  Ross,  who  was 
lent  oat  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  individual,  Sir  Felix  Booth,  in 
1889L   He  sailed  to  Regent's  Inlet  and  discovered  the  western  shores 
ttf  Boothia  Felix,  as  far  south  as  69^  N.  lat.,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  the  strait  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  these  parts. 
(q  this  voyage  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  was  discovered  to  be  in 
W  5'  11"  N.  lat.,  and  96°  46'  45"  W.  long.    Meanwhile  some  parts 
of  the  shores  of  Greenland,  which  had  hitherto  remained  unknown,  were 
eximined.    In  1822  Captain  Scoresby  examined  that  part  of  the  eastern 
eoast  which  lies  between  69"^  and  15°  N.  lat.,  and  in  1823  Captain 
CUvering  carried  his  discoveries  to  16"^  N.  lat,  and  found  these  districts 
inhabited  by  Esquimaux.    Captain  Graah,  a  Dane,  was  sent  by  the  Da- 
oiib  government  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greenland,  opposite  to  Iceland, 
which  all  previous  navigators  had  found  to  be  inaccessible.    He  pene- 
trated from  Davis'  Strait,  in  a  boat,  through  a  strait  which  separates  a 
group  of  islands  lying  contiguous  to  Cape  Farewell  from  the  mainland  of 
Greenland,  and  examined  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Dannebrog's  Island 
(65®  15'  36"  N.  lat.).    Between  the  discoveries  of  Scoresby  and  Graah 
there  still  remained  an  unexplored  coast  of  more  than  25Q  miles.  In 
1833  the  French  government  sent  De  Blosseville  to  survey  this  coast, 
though  Graah  had  positively  denied  that  it  could  be  approached  from 
the  sea.    The  Frenchman  discovered  the  coast  contiguous  to  that  which 
had  been  surveyed  by  Scoresby,  but  only  between  68°  55'  and  68°  34'  N. 
lat.,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  to  carry  his  discoveries  farther. 

16.  The  best  part  of  North  America  is  divided  between  two  independ- 
ent republics — Mexico,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America — which 
comprehend  nearly  all  that  portion  which  lies  south  of  49^  N.  lat.  Tiie 
countries  north  of  that  parallel  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Britisli, 
Russians,  and  Danes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  northern  part  is  subject 
to  Great  Britain,  the  Russians  having  only  some  settlements  on  the  north- 
western coast,  and  the  Danish  colonies  being  limited  to  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland.  All  the  states  which  constitute  the  Mexican  confederation 
are  situated  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus ;  and  those  countries  which  belong 
to  that  republic,  and  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  are 
either  not  occupied  by  European  settlements,  or  constitute  territories ; — 
as  Lower  and  Upper  California,  and  New  Mexico,  or  the  territory  of 
S.  F6.  They  are  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  Mexican  states. 
The  north-easteni  portion  of  the  state  of  Cohahuila  is  also  situated  on 
the  continent  of  North  America.  This  country,  called  Texas,  has  re- 
cently separated  itself  from  the  Mexican  Union,  and  requires  a  distinct 
notice. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MEXICAN  ISTHMUS. 

1.   SituJthn^  Exiciit^  and  Popvlatum.      2.  Nahtral  Dirisiom, 
3.  Pcliticai  Dirisimu. 

1.  The  Mexican  Isthmus^  which  oonnccU  North  mud  Sooth  Amenci. 
is  generally  considered  as  a  pan  of  North  America.    But  its  vast  et" 
tent,  iis  peculiar  situation,  and  still  more  its  phjaicml  character,  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  a  separate  dirision  of  the  American  Continent  * 
Though  the  mountaiu-masses  of  this  isthmoa  riae  to  a  great  deratua, 
and  occupy  a  much  larger  relative  portion  of  the  country  than  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  or  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  in  Nortk 
America,  they  are  quite  unconnected  with  either  of  these  mountiin- 
systems,  being  separated  from  them  by  level  plaina  of  great  extent 
Besides  this,  the  mountain-masses  of  the  isthmus  do  not,  like  the  Ando 
or  Chippewyan  Mountains,  extend  in  continuous  chains,  but  they  spreid 
out  in  vast  table-lands,  the  surface  of  which  ia  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  base  is  bordered  hj  low  plaioi  of 
comparatively  small  extent. 

Tlie  Mexican  Isthmus  begins  on  the  south  at  the  Gulf  of  St  Mi- 
guel, on  the  Pacific,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  river  on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  both  which  points  lie  near  8^  N.  lat.,  and  on  both  sides  of 
W.  long.    From  these  points  it  extends  in  a  west-north-western  direc- 
tion to  the  most  northern  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  32^  N.  Ut« 
where  it  is  divided  from  North  America  by  a  sandy  plain  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gilft» 
nearly  to  its  source,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  S© 
far  the  dividing  line  runs  near  32°  N.  lat.,  but  farther  east  it  MoW* 
the  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  the  place  where  it  begins  to  ben^ 
to  the  cast,  near  29®  N.  lat.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Gulf 
Mexico. 

i'  The  area  of  the  isthmus  may  be  about  1,000,000  square  miles, 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  Continent  of  America.    It  is  by  far  tb^ 
most  populous  part  of  America,  taking  into  the  account  its  extent,  a^ 
its  population  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  10  millions,  which  tB 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  continent 

2.  The  Isthmus  is  naturally  divided  into  two  portions,  the  narrower 
and  the  wider  part.  The  narrower  part  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua^  and  comprehends  the  countries 
lying  between  8*^  and  12**  N.  lat.,  and  between  78°  and  87°  W.  long. 
At  three  places  in  this  isthmus  a  low  and  generally  level  'plain  extends 
across  it  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  Two  of  these  plains, 
lying  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  are  separated  by  a 
short  and  isolated  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Mountains  of  Panama, 
which  attain  no  great  elevation.  The  plains  are  succeeded  by  two  table- 
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lands  of  moderate  extent,  those  of  Veragua  and  Costarica^  and  another 
low  ridge  unites  these  two  elevated  plains.  To  the  north  of  the  table- 
land of  Costarica  extends  the  wide  plain  of  Nicaragua. 

The  wider  portion  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  comprehending  that  por- 
Uon  which  extends  from  12^  to  32^  N.  lat.,  consists  of  three  table- 
lands, two  of  them  of  considerable  and  one  of  great  extent.  The  most 
eutero  is  the  table-land  of  Honduras,  which  stretches  northward  to  the 
Golf  of  Honduras,  and  is  connected  with  the  table-land  of  Guatemala 
^  a  short  and  moderately-elevated  range,  which  traverses  the  Isthmus 
of  Chiqidmula^  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  89^  W.  long.  The  table-land 
of  Guatemala,  which  lies  farther  west,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  extends  to  the  Isthmus  of  TehuantepeCy  which 
^  otuated  on  both  sides  of  95®  W.  long.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan 
it  in  appendage  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala.  The  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  Isthmus  is  a  succession  of  extensive  table-lands,  varying  in 
deration,  and  stretching  northward  to  the  plain,  which  borders  the 
isthmua  on  the  north,  and  divides  it  from  North  America.  These 
ttble-lands  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Table-lands. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  table-lands  of  this  isthmus  increase  in  extent, 
lud  probably  also  in  elevation,  as  they  advance  towards  the  north* 
irest 

3.  The  Mexican  Isthmus  is  distributed  among  three  States.  The 
oioit  eastern,  and  comparatively  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  constitutes 
I  department  of  the  Republic  of  New  Granada.  The  middle  portion, 
extending  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  forms  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Central  America;  and  the  remainder  constitutes  the  greater  and  more 
important  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Mexico. 


THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA  AND  NICARAGUA. 

1.  Situation  and  Extent,  2.  Surface^  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Days,  3, 
Climate  and  Productions.  4.  Harbours  and  Towns.  5,  Political 
Divisions, 

1.  This  Isthmus  acquires'  additional  interest  from  the  fact,  that,  if  a 
canal  admitting  vessels  of  great  burden  could  be  constructed  across  it, 
so  aa  to  unite  the  two  oceans,  not  only  would  our  intercourse  with  the 
countries  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  but  also  with  China  and  the 
other  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  be  materially  facilitated. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  isthmus  may  be  fixed  at  the  inner- 
most angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  at 
that  of  St.  Miguel,  near  the  8th  parallel  of  North  latitude.  Its  north- 
western extremity  extends  to  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  or 
rather  to  the  port  of  Realejo,  N.W.  of  the  lake  of  Managua.    A  line 
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drawn  from  the  latter  point  to  the  mouth  of  Blewficld*B  river  divides  it 
from  the  larger  table-lands  of  the  Mexican  IsthmuB.  Along  the  hr 
cific  it  extends  from  18^  to  81°  W.  long.,  and  from  8**  to  12*  SO^N. 
lat. ;  and  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  IV  to  83**  W.  long.,  tndfifom 
8°  to  12°  N.  lat.  Its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  100  miles  in  i 
straight  line.  * 

The  isthmus  form^.two  curves,  the  eastern  of  which  enclotes  the  bif  ^ 
of  Panama,  having  iu  opening  towards  the  south,  on  the  i^dfic; 
other  encloses  the  Mosquito  Gulf,  and  ite  opening  is  towards  the  north- 
east, on  the  Caribbean  Sea.    The  former  is  the  more  narrow  portion  of 
the  iFthmns,  and  is  properly  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.^  The  o4«f 
wider  and  more  extensive  portion  is  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua. 

2.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  isthmus  is  traversed  by  a  monn- 
tain -range  connecting  the  Andes  of  South  America  with  the  moonttiD> 
of  North  America  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.    At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato  an^ 
the  bay  of  St.  Miguel,  every  trace  of  the  Andes  has  disappeared,  and  * 
level  plain  extends  from  one  sea  to  the  other.    This  plain,  which  I* 
about  140  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  terminates,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  MandingOy 
or  St.  Bias,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Panama.    It  is  nearly  level,  and  apparently  not  many 
yards  elevated  above  the  sea.    It  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  high 
trees,  and  drained  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  or  into  that  of  Panama. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  is  the  Ballano  or  Chepo,  which 
rises  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  under  the  name  of 
Canada,  and  runs  westward  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  for  many  miles, 
until  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Panama, 
about  25  miles  east  of  Panama.  It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  this 
bend,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  small  town  of  Chepo  is  situated  on 
its  banks.  The  line  of  this  river  is  generally  considered  as  the  bound- 
ary between  the  European  settlements  on  the  southern  or  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Mandingo  or  St.  Bias  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country  about 
the  Bay  of  Mandingo.  Great  animosity  exists  between  these  difierent 
races.  The  European  settlements  are  small  and  few  in  number.  Oppo- 
site Mandingo  Bay  the  isthmus  is  contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits, 
measuring  hardly  more  than  18  miles  across  in  a  straight  line. 

At  the  western  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Mandingo  rises  a  range  of  high 
hills,  divided  into  two  parallel  ridges,  which  extend  south-west  and 
north-east,  and  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  between  that 
bay  and  the  Bay  of  Limones  (Porto  de  Naos  or  Navy  Bay),  stretching 
about  70  miles  on  the  north  coast,  but  probably  not  occupying  more 
than  half  so  much  space  on  the  south  shore.  The  summits  of  this 
ridge  near  Panama  rise  to  1000  or  1100  feet,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
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Velo  thpy  are  considerably  higher.    In  thie  pari  the  jsthmiia 
upwards  ijf  30  miles  wide* 

the  west  of  this  range  extetida  another  low  plain,  which  liowcvcr 
parts  is  covertd  with  conical  hills  rising  from  the  phiin,  hut  seldoni 
exceeding  from  300  to  500  feet  in  heighL    Between  the  Bay  of  Lt- 
moQcs  Olid  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chagres  these  hills  are  numeroug,  but 
\m  to  between  the  Chagres  and  Chorera,  where  they  are  divided  from 
on*  mother  by  level  tritcts  of  considerable  extent*    Such  ia  the  etmntry 

S*  h  cxtenda  along  the  Gulf  of  Panama  from  the  Putita  Chame  to  the 
mio^t  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Paritai  and  on  the  CBribhean  Sea  from 
Bay  of  Limones  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  i^sland  called  Escudo 
<ic  VftTagua,  a  distance  of  ahont  70  miles.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
itthmtis  iu  lb  J  8  plain  is  above  50  miles. 

Among  the  numeroui  rivers  whieb  drain  the  two  last-mentioned  dis- 
tiicisof  ihe  isthmus  (most  of  which  aire  dry  in  Ban;mer)»  the  most  im- 
portant i;<  the  Chagres^  which  riies  some  distance  east  of  Porlo  Velo* 
inmug  the  moimt?iiua  which  approftch  the  Bay  of  Mandingo*  and  takes 
**MviiiTd  course  throi]gh  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
Parallel  ridges.  Nearly  opposite  Porto  Velo  it  is  joined  by  the  PequenJ, 
Hich  comes  from  the  snuih-east^  and  is  at  l&rge  and  broad  as  the  Cha« 
Both  river^s  tiovv  with  great  velocity  as  far  as  their  junction.  At 
Crticcf.  hiiwi'ver,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  abates,  and  farther  down 
^tUm  exceeds  3  to  3^  miles  an  hour,  even  in  the  rainy  seasons ;  and 
^omrda  its  mouth  its  rate  is  only  from  I  to  2  miles  per  hour.  About  24 
^^itt>  fmm  its  mouthy  where  it  leav^  the  mountains  and  enters  the 
I'^nin,  U  ia  joined  by  the  Trinidad,  which  ri^es  very  near  the  south 
^'*itt,  mi  far  from  the  town  of  Chorrcra,  and  is  navigated  by  canoes  as 
f»T  u  the  town  of  Capua ;  it  has  a  considerable  depth  and  width,  and 
fills  or  other  impediments  to  easy  navigation. 

Hp  Caymito  or  Chorrera,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  Panama  about  10 
^esit  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  farmed  by  the  junction  of  nu- 
^'^ou8  petty  streams^  which  take  their  rise  in  the  country  farther  west. 

II  very  deep  luvvards  its  mouthy  and  one  branch  of  it  continues  navi- 
S*Mt  to  tlie  town  of  Chorrera ;  but  the  tide  runs  very  strong  in  and 
of  the  river,  not  being  impeded  by  a  hat  at  its  muutliT  and  the 
*^*^hfitti(re  for  shipping  is  bad  and  exposed. 

Tlic  Gidf  of  Pamiviuii  whieb  is  surrounded  by  the  portion  of  the 
^"thinus  already  described,  is  a  apacioua  bay  about  ISO  miles  wide  at 
entrance,  and  extending  about  the  game  distance  to  the  north.  On 
^tittem  side  is  the  Bay  of  St.  Miguel,  and  on  its  western  the  Gulf  de 
^ma.    Tow^ards  its  noilh-east  shore  there  is  a  cluBlerof  rocky  island* 
^*'W  tslas  de  la  Perks  (the  Pearl  Island  a),  among  whieii  a  quantity 
^Ittrls  mre  annuallv  procured;  the  largest  of  these  islands  is  Tsla  del 
Tn  the  north- west  angle  of  the  hay  are  a  fpw  rocky  islands  not 
fern  the  mftinlaud,  which  form  the  harbour  of  Panama.    The  meaji 
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rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  two  days  after  full  moou  b  21  "22  feet,  wbikt 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  it  amouDti 
only  to  1'  16  feet.  The  high-water  mark  in  the  Atlantic  is  13*15  *fbet 
lower  than  in  the  Pacific. 

The  country  beginning  at  the  Punta  Mala,  the  western  boundaiy  of 
the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  extending  between  the  two  seas  about  M 
miles,  and  about  120  miles  from  north  to  south,  presents  a  different 
aspect.  It  seems  to  be  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  rocks,  which  riie 
with  a  pretty  steep  ascent  from  both  seas,  and  form  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts the  Table-land  of  Veragua,  on  which  a  few  scattered  summits 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  table-land  is  supposed  to  be  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  peaks  probably  attain  a  height 
of  8000  feet  and  upwards.  The  most  elevated  peak  appears  to  be  the 
Silla  de  Veragua,  not  far  from  Veragua.  The  rocky  descent  approacbd 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  level  country. 

The  table-land  of  Veragua^  which  is  imperfectly  known,  approaches 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  an  extensive  sheet  of 
water,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Mosquito 
Gulf,  k  is  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  series  of  islands,  divided 
from  one  another  by  passages  of  considerable  depth.  It  extends  along 
the  coast  about  90  miles,  and  from  30  to  40  miles  inland.  The  interior 
of  the  lagoon  is  occupied  by  numerous  islands  of  moderate  extent,  ex- 
cept at  both  extremities,  where  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  open  wateff 
affording  excellent  anchorage.  The  western  portion  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Admiral's  Bay. 

The  shores  of  the  lagoon  are  low,  and  covered  with  thick  forests. 
About  12  miles  from  the  lagoon  the  country  gradually  rises,  and  conti- 
nues to  rise  to  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Cabecares  Moun- 
tains, which  probably  do  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  are  of  very  inconsiderable  width.  This  ridge  con- 
nects the  table-lands  of  Veragua  and  Costarica,  and  is  above  100  miles 
long.  Towards  the  Pacific  the  mountains  lower  with  a  steep  descent, 
and  terminate  on  this  sea  in  a  high  and  rocky  coast.  The  plain  of  Chi- 
riqui, or  the  gradual  descent  from  the  Cabecares  Mountains  to  the  la- 
goon, is  more  than  100  miles  long,  and  about  50  wide ;  and  the  moun- 
tains, together  with  the  rocky  tract  on  the  southern  coast,  may  be  about 
20  miles  across. 

The  table-land  of  Costarica  occupies  the  country  between  9**  20'  and 
10®  20'  N.  lat.,  where  the  isthmus  is  about  70  miles  wide.  The  eleva- 
tion of  its  surface  is  estimated  to  be  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  but  it  seems  to  be  much  higher,  as  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit 
in  winter  sinks  to  the  freezing  point.  Over  the  broken  and  rather  hilly 
surface  of  this  table-land  are  dispersed  a  considerable  number  of  high 
peaks,  rising  to  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Most  of 
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lam,  if  not  all,  arc  volcanoes,  and  several  have  been  active  within  the 
century.  Towards  the  Pacific  and  the  Gtilf  of  Nicoya  the  descent 
t  gentle,  or  rather  in  terraces,  and  the  liij^h  land  advances  cIobc  to  the 
!3ores  of  the  sea.  The  descent  on  the  east  is  abruptj  and  terminates 
bout  20  miles  from  the  Mosquito  Bay,  the  intermediate  Bpace  being 
Escupied  by  a  low  and  level  conn  try »  covered  wilh  forests,  and  Buhject  to 
undaiiona.  The  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from  the  eastern  side 
'the  table- land  bring  down  during  the  rains  a  great  volume  of  water, 
rliich  cannot  be  carried  off  by  the  rivers.  The  whole  plain,  with  the 
ccption  of  a  few  spotSj  is  cousetjucntly  laid  under  water,  to  a  depth 
iar)ing  between  9  and  30  feet.  Through  this  plain^  and  parallel  to  the 
diores  of  the  Mosquito  Gulf,  ejctend^  a  natural  canal,  called  ihe  Canal 
^  la  Baya.  It  is  from  2  to  5  miles  distant  frum  the  sea,  and  of  consider- 
fcle  width  ;  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  to  a  great  extent,  the  places  where 
is  stopped  np  not  being  nunu  roas.  The  greatest  part  of  this  plain  is 
ill  possessed  by  native  tribes^  aud  bears  the  name  of  Tulamanca. 
On  the  Pacific  is  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya^  which  has  a  wide  open  entrance, 
Kimed  to  the  eon th- south- west,  but  grows  narrower  farther  inland, 
IS  about  70  miles  long,  contains  a  goo^l  harbour,  and  several  islands^ 
^car  which  pearlg  arc  fished,  and  a  shell-fish  ia  found  which  yields  a 
flight- red  dye. 

The  hilla  which  enclose  t!ie  Gulf  of  Nicoya  on  the  north-east  are  the 
fciost  north-weslcm  offset  of  the  tahle-land  of  Costarica,    North  of  this 
Wble-ljtnd  is  the  Plain  of  Nicaragua,  which  towards  the  Mosquito  Gulf  is 
kieaily  a  dead  level,  but  in  its  western  districts  is  rather  hilly*    A  con- 
tinuous range  of  hills,  connected  with  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
^blc-land  of  Costarica,  traverses  the  plain  in  a  north-west  and  south  east 
^lirection*    It  divides  the  billy  portion  of  the  plain  from  the  dead  level, 
and  approaches  nearer  the  Pacific  m  it  proceeds  farther  north*  Where  it 
approaches  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  it  contains  several  volcanoes*  Con- 
tinuing fartlier  to  the  north-west  between  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and 
Mttnagua  and  the  Pacific,  the  hills  subside,  and  entirely  cease  opposite  the 
nurth-western  extremity  of  the  Lnkeof  Managua:  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
aad  level  plain,  about  10  or  12  miles  wide,  which  on  the  north  is  bounded 
^  the  group  of  volcanoes  which  surround  tiie  Bay  of  Gonchagua  on  the 
mnh.    The  northern  boundary-lme  of  the  plain  of  Nicaragua  runs 
tlimugh  a  tract  of  country  which  is  very  little  known,  aud  it  lies  between 
12^30'on  the  Pacific,  and  about  12°  on  the  shores  of  the  Mosquito 
Gulf,    On  the  last-mentioned  sea  it  is  contiguous  to  the  great  plain 
ifbich  extends  from  this  point  northward  from  1 2^  30'  to  the  very  shores 
of  Ae  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  even  continues  along  this  sea  westward 
from  Cape  Gracilis  a  Dins  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Tinto  (Black  River)* 
The  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  measured  across  this  plain,  is  on  an  average 
\J50  miks  wide, 

A  coosiderablc  part  of  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  is  occupied  by 
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lakes,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  This  kke  is  19ft 
miles  long  and  40  in  breadth  in  the  widest  part.  At  a  little  distaam 
from  the  shores  it  is  from  6  to  20  fathoms  deep,  and  in  some  plaoeiii| 
is  much  deeper.  It  is  interspersed  with  islands,  most  of  them  the  mdl 
of  volcanic  action,  and  some  of  considerate  height.  The  most  w 
markable  is  the  island  of  Ometepe,  not  far  horn  the  soath-wcat  thtm 
which  contains  a  lofty  volcano,  and  two  villages  inhabited  by  hamdM 
to  4000  Indians.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  134  fset  above  the  lefd  4 
the  Pacific  at  high-water  mark. 

The  south-west  shores  of  the  lake  are  formed  by  a  aandy  bank  sM 
20  or  30  feet  broad,  from  which  the  ground  rises  15  or  30  feet,  mi 
afterwards  gradually  to  500  feet  and  upwards ;  on  this  ekvation  ssfsnf 
volcanic  cones  are  situated.  The  most  narrow  part  of  this  voletfii 
isthmus  is  between  the  tow  nof  Nicaragua  and  the  port  of  S.  Juan  M 
Sud,  where  it  does  not  much  exceed  13  miles  in  width,  and  rises  to  t 
height  of  between  400  and  500  feet. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  is  the  Lake  of  MtmofHh 
which  is  about  45  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  ISmik^ 
It  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  vessels.  In  the  middle  is  an  island  «f 
a  conical  form,  called  Monotombito.  On  the  north-western  shores  4 
the  lako  stands  tlie  volcano  of  Monotombo,  which  generally  emits  sniokti 
and  occasionally  causes  earthquakes. 

The  lake  of  Managua  has  no  outlet.  It  receives  its  waters  from  tk 
lake  of  Nicaragua  by  the  river  Tepitapa,  which  is  from  25  to  30  mitel 
long,  and  is  not  niivigable.  This  river  contains  several  rapids,  and  it 
forms  a  cataract,  which  in  the  dry  season  is  from  G  to  8  feet  high.  The 
banks  of  this  nver  are  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  are  mostly  formed 
by  the  currents  of  lava  from  the  volcano  Managua,  which  is  at  no  grest 
distance  from  its  south  bank. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  goes  to  the 
lake  of  Managua  :  the  larger  part  is  carried  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by 
the'Aio  de  S.  Juan,  This  river,  which  is  about  120  miles  in  length, 
issues  from  the  lake  somewhat  north  of  its  south-eaatem  extremity,  .and 
at  first  runs  to  the  south-east,  but  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  is  nearly 
due  east  In  its  upper  course  it  is  from  500  to  600  feet  wide,  and  from 
6  to  7  feet  deep.  About  the  middle  of  its  course  it  receives  the  rivei 
St.  Carlos,  and  lower  down  the  Serapique,  both  from  the  south.  About 
20  or  25  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  whicl 
that  to  the  south,  named  Rio  Colorado,  is  the  wider.  Its  depth  variei 
greatly ;  it  is  generally  from  9  to  20  feet  deep,  but  in  several  places  i 
is  so  shallow  as  to  produce  rapids.  The  most  considerable  of  them 
rapids  occurs  about  25  miles  from  the  lake,  where  the  river  forms  i 
sharp  turn.  Below  the  bifurcation  the  river  is  in  general  shoal,  and  ii 
the  dry  season  in  many  places  it  is  not  more  than  2  feet  deep.  Th< 
northern  branch  enters  the  harbour  of  S.  Juan.    Both  the  lake  of  Nica 
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^^^M^  the  rtver  S.  Juati  ari^  navigated  by  email  river  barges,  called 
^^^H  of  a1>out  two  tons  burthen, 

^HEplaitx  which  ex  tends  on  both  iides  of  thii  river  is  low  and  nearly 
E^I,  especially  along  the  up^ver  and  lower  parts  of  its  conree ;  between 
be  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Carlos  and  the  bifurcation  the  banka  are 
Dtnewhitt  higher,  and  a  few  low  hillB  appear  at  a  distance. 

3.  The  climate  of  that  part  of  the  iethnius  which  bears  the  name  of 
^amama  haa  only  two  seaBons — flummer,  or  the  dry  sea  son,  and  winter, 
vthc  rainy  season.  The  summer  begins  at  the  end  of  December,  and 
■sts  till  April ;  the  winter  eoutinuea  from  April  to  December,  The 
lumtity  of  rain  whieh  falls  h  prodigiousj  but  its  amount  varies  lo^dif- 
ferent  places,  In  those  parts  which  are  moat  advantageously  situated, 
fci  in  the  town  of  Panama,  little  rain  falls  in  April,  but  it  increases  in 
May  and  June,  and  is  incessant  throughout  July,  August,  Septemhcrn, 
Uid  October.  In  November  the  nights  only  are  wet  and  cloudy,  and 
he  weather  improves  in  Deccniher.  In  January,  Fehnmry,  and  March, 
I  ihower  of  rain  h  as  uncommon  as  a  gleam  of  sunthine  in  the  months 
fallowing  the  summer  solstice.  The  nuns  are  frequently  accompanied 
*y  it&mis  of  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most  terrific  description.  In 
fce  early  part  of  the  summer  the  tbermometer  rises  to  90°,  and  even  93^, 
^ntl  the  wealber  is  Tery  sultry  during  the  day,  but  the  land-winds  at 
liight  are  cool^  blowing  chiefly  from  the  mountains  which  occupy  the 
twiddle  of  the  isthmus.  Iti  the  rainy  season  tlie  thermometer  stands  nt 
night  at  S2^j  and  in  tlie  day  it  rises  to  81°,  Most  parts  of  the  isthmus 
ire  very  unhealthy,  but  the  town  of  Panama  is  an  exception* 

The  whole  of  this  isthmus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  and  some 
iteep  rocks,  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  caout- 
tboue-tree,  the  milk- tree  (pab  dc  vaca),  and  the  vanilla-plant  are  com- 
laon.  The  charcoal  made  here  is  considered  excellent  for  smelting,  and 
il  exported  to  Peru.  The  stj/ras  offidttalu  of  Linnieus  is  very  abun- 
imt^  and  the  gum  extracted  from  it  forms  an  article  of  export.  The 
cultivated  grains  are  rice  and  Indian  com*  The  sugar-cane  is  grown, 
but  not  €3£tensively*  CofTee  and  cacao  are  only  cultivated  for  domestic 
Donsutnptiont 

The  cattle  are  of  a  good  size;  but  the  horses  are  small,  though  hardy* 
Fhcre  arc  also  mules,  goats,  and  pigs;  fowls  are  plentiful.  The  wild 
minjals  used  m  food  are  deer,  munkeys,  the  iguana,  rahhit,  and  hog. 
rhe  lorgett  wild  animals  oF  the  carnivorous  kind  are  the  tiger-cat,  ppma, 
md  bear.  The  most  common  birds  are  wild  turkey s,  both  black  and 
Soared,  pheasants ^  pigeons,  and  ilueks.  Fish  is  plentiful ;  hundreds 
>f  young  f harks,  of  the  kind  called  shovel-nosed,  from  1  to  2j  feet 
ong,  are  daily  sold  in  the  markets  of  Panama. 

Tw^o  guld-minea  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pncrto  Velo,  but 
herr  produce  is  insignificant.  In  many  places  the  materials  for  build- 
Dtf  are  abundant  and  excellent* 
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The  climate  of  the  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  isthmuB  of  Pa- 
nama and  the  Plain  of  Nicaragua  is  much  more  regular  and  health j. 
The  seasons  fall  nearly  in  the  same  months,  but  the  dry  season  bcgiof 
in  November  instead  of  December,  and  lasts  until  April.  In  the  rsiiij 
season  thunder-storms  are  frequent.  The  thermometer  rarely  sinks  be- 
low 65^,  and  rarely  rises  above  85^.  The  tracts  of  low  country  al(X|g 
the  coast  do  not  materially  differ  in  climate  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
There  are  few  forests  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  but  they  abound  as 
the  lower  declivities,  and  also  on  the  level  coast.    Wheat  is  cultivated 
only  at  the  western  and  higher  extremity  of  the  country  about  the  tows 
of  Carthago.    Maize  and  sugar  are  more  important  objects  of  agiieoi- 
ture,  and  as  well  as  timber  are  exported  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Metals  vt 
abundant,  and  some  mines  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  phiB  ; 
of  Nicaragua  are  worked,  especially  those  del  Aquacate,  not  far  frov  ; 
the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  which  yield  gold.    Cacao  is  raised  in  small  qoan*  < 
tities :  part  of  the  tobacco  which  is  cultivated  on  the  table-land  of  Cci* ! 
tarica  is  exported  to  the  countries  farther  north. 

The  Plain  of  Nicaragua  differs  greatly  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panaot 
in  climate.  Though  warm  throughout  its  whole  extent,  it  is  unhealthy 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  plain  is  covered 
with  large  forests,  the  excessive  luxuriance  of  which  has  not  been 
checked  by  the  industry  of  man.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  rainy 
especially  near  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  the  rain  sometimes 
pours  in  torrents  for  weeks  together.  The  volcanic  country  about  the 
lake,  especially  on  the  west  side,  has  much  more  regular  seasons, 

and 

even  in  the  rainy  season  the  wet  weather  is  not  continuous :  the  climate 
is  accordingly  much  more  dry  and  healthy. 

The  productions  of  this  plain  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  but  agn* 
culture  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  raising  of  cacao,  indigo,  rice,  Indian 
corn,  bananas,  and  cotton.  The  foresU  produce  different  kinds  o( 
wood,  as  mahogany,  cedar,  and  pine.  On  the  eastern  borders  of  tkc 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  there  are  extensive  pastures,  on  which  cattlfi 
horses,  and  mules  are  reared,  a  considerable  number  of  which  are  sen^ 
to  the  northern  countries,  as  well  as  hides  and  cheese  of  an  indifferent 
kind.    The  western  coast  abounds  in  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  shell. 

4.  The  harbours  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panami 
are  Puerto  Velo,  Limon,  and  Chagres,  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific. 

Puerto  Velo  (Porto  Bdlo),  in  9*^  34'  N.  lat.,  and  17^  45'  W.  long, 
is  an  excellent .  port,  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  surrounded  h] 
high  mountains.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  which  encirclet 
the  bay,  with  a  few  short  streets  branching  off,  where  the  ground  wil 
admit  of  them.  Although  a  century  ago  it  was  a  rich  and  populoui 
place,  the  unhealthincss  of  the  climate,  arising  from  its  moisture  anc 
heat,  has  caused  it  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  In  1822  it  contained  1 121 
inhabitants. 
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t4nmi  Bay  (Puerto  de  Naos,  Navy  Bay),  which  is  some  miles  fflrthcr 
west^  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  with  several  coves  aflTording  good 
NQCliorage,  Us  environs  arc  uninhabited^  hut  it  appears  that  it  would 
Be  easy  to  cut  a  canal  t<i  the  Kio  Chagrcs,  which  ajjproaches  the  bay 
within  2J  miles,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  tract  which  ia  nearly  a 
perfect  level. 

Cht^es,  at  tiie  moutli  of  the  Rio  Chagres,  has  a  good  harhour,  hut 
feueb  drawing  more  than  12  feet  water  cannot  enter  it,  on  account  of  a 
kdge  of  rock  which  runs  across  its  entrance.  It  is  also  an  unhealthy 
place*  The  toivn  is  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  which  in  1 822  conttiincd 
855  inhabitants  of  mi^ed  race.  By  means  of  this  harbour  the  town 
of  Panama  carries  on  some  commerce  with  Jamaica. 

P^nama^  in  8°  5l'  N,  lat.,  aird  1 9^  30'  W.  lat,,  is  built  on  a  tongue 
of  land  extending  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  and  gradually 
**ellin5  out  towards  the  middle,  Tlie  principal  streets  ejttend  across 
the  little  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The  builditiga  arc  of  stone,  gene- 
mliy  fubstantia!,  and  the  larger  houEses  have  courts  or  patios.  It  has  a 
dutiful  cathedral^  five  convents,  and  a  college.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
kcted  by  a  number  of  islands  a  little  distance  from  the  main-land,  and 
Uitrc  is  gtxKi  anchorage  under  all  of  thera.  The  commerce  consists  in 
thefiportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country  to  Lima  and  Guayaquil ;  and 
it  filko  has  intercourse  with  Jamaica,  gold  and  silver  being  frequently 
scat  by  way  of  Panama  to  England*  The  population,  wliich  consists 
*lB«ist  entirely  of  a  mixed  race,  amounted  in  1 822  to  10,730,  There 
II  no  place  of  any  importance  in  the  inteTior ;  east  of  Puerto  Yelo  and 
^Wma ;  the  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Cruccs,  on  the  Chagres, 
with  ftbout  2000  inhabitants,  who  live  in  miserable  huts,  is  the  place 
there  goods  are  put  on  board  of  boats  to  be  brought  down  to  Chagres : 
from  Penamn  to  Cruces  they  arc  conveyed  on  mules*  Farther  west  is 
Churrera,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  contains  about  4000  inhabit- 
oati  and  carries  on  some  trade ;  and  Nata  and  Los  Santos,  each 
inhabited  by  about  4000  perfonst  und  situated  on  the  best-cuUivated 
ptrl  of  ihe  isthmus  of  Panama, 

The  middle  and  most  elevated  portion  of  the  isthmus  contains,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  which  has  already  been  noticed, 
«nd  Uie  port  of  Matina  (about  10^  20'  N.  lat.),  which  latter  may  be 
maidered  as  the  harbour  of  Carthago  in  Costarica,  and  is  sometimes 
faitcd  hy  vessels  from  the  West  Indies.   On  the  Pacific  the  harbour  of 
Punta  de  Arenas  h  alone  worthy  of  mention*    It  ia  situated  on  the 
eMtera  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  has  good  anchorage  for  vessels 
dmmtig  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  of  water :  it  is  the  harbour  of 
S.  JoMf,  the  present  capital  of  Costarica,  which  is  about  73  miles  dia- 
taut,  and  exports,  through  Punta  de  Arenas,  sugar,  timber,  and  aomc- 
limes  Indian  com^  to  Peru  and  Chile* 

we  some  considerable  towns  on  the  table-lands  of  the  interior: 
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they  oecur  either  on  the  eastern  portkm,  which  forms  the  provinee  of  Ven- 
gua»  which  helongs  to  the  department  of  Istmo,  in  the  repuUic  of  Nav 
'  Granada,  or  on  the  north-western,  which  forms  the  repuhlic^of  GkwtaiN^ 
a  part  of  Centrid  America.    The  most  populous  places  iii  VeFsgiiaiH 
SanHago  de  VeraguOy  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  4568  inhaUt* 
ants;  S.  Francesco  de  la  Montana,^  yfiih  4387  inhabitants;  LaMmg 
with  4451  inhabitants ;  and  S.  Jago  de  Alange,  near  the  lagoon  of 
of  Chiriqui,  with  2611  inhabitonts.    The  towns  of  Costarica  are  man  . 
populous.    The  present  capital,  S.  Jost^  has  a  population  of  aM  ; 
16,000  souls;  and  CarrAcu^,  its  rival, ^is  equally  populous.  BetinNI> 
S.  Jose  and  the  PunUde  Arenas  are  Villa  Vieja^  with  11,000  inhsUh 
ants,  and  Alajuela,  with  10,000.    The  two  last-named  plaees  ait 
situated  on  the  western  descent,  and  sugar  is  raised  m  their  neighbor  ] 
hood  in  abundance.  \ 

The  Plain  of  Nicaragua  has  only  one  harbour  on  the  Atlantic— tliit  j 
of  S.  Juan  del  Norte^  1 1^  N.  lat,  and  83''  48'  W.  long.,  situated  on  thi  j 
western  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  St.  Juan.    It  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  ^ 
is  said  to  be  healthy ;  but  it  is  very  little  frequented,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely uninhabited.    Considerable  quantities  of  hides  and  some  indigo 
are  sent  to  it  from  Granada  and  Nicaragua,  and  shipped  to  Jamaica. 
On  the  Pacific  there  are  numerous  harbours,  three  of  which  are  especi- 
ally worthy  of  notice : — Colebra  or  Culehra^  is  extensive,  and  has  ex- 
cellent anchorage,  but  it  is  not  visited;  S,  Juan  del  Sud  is  amalir 
but  it  is  only  15  miles  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua ;  Realejo^  the  (ml^ 
harbour  which  is  frequented  by  ships,  is  situated  in  21^  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
87^  T  W.  long.    It  is  large,  has  safe  anchorage,  and  exports  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  country,  especially  mahogany,  cedar,  and  Nicaragua-wood, 
to  Peru  and  Chile. 

In  the  interior  of  the  plain,  east  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  there  is  no 
considerable  place,  and  hardly  an  agricultural  settlement  All  the  towns 
are  situated  on  the  volcanic  isthmus  which  divides  the  lake  from  the 
Pacific.  Lem^  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  was  formerly 
a  place  of  importance,  with  a  population  of  32,000  souls,  which,  hoW' 
ever,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  number  by  civil  commo' 
tions  within  its  own  walls.  It  is  advantageously  situated  on  a  plain 
about  40  miles  from  Realejo,  10  from  the  ocean,  and  15  from  the  Lake 
of  Managua ;  it  has  a  university,  an  hospital,  and  other  publie  insti- 
tutions.   It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  through  Realejo. 

Managua^  near  the  Lake  of  Managua,  is  a  considerable  place,  with 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  mostly  whites,  and  has  some  commerce. 
.   Masaya^  a  prettily-built  town,  not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  has 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Indians.  It  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Granada  has  14,000  inhabitante:  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  and  is  the  principal  place  from  which  the  produce  of  the 
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KiuntTy  is  sent  to  the  harbour,  S,  Juan  del  Norte,  by  boats  ibat 
levigate  the  lake  mid  river ^  but  its  commerce  btis  klcly  beeu  on  the 

Nimrofjinat  about  three  mileji  from  the  lake,  contaius  13,000  hihabit- 
mts,  and*  with  the  adjacent  village  of  St.  George^  22,000.  It  is  in  a 
Vtr^  fertile  diatrict,  where  great  qnantiliea  of  cacao  are  raised,  and  where 
tbc  vine  bears  twice  and  even  three  tiniea  in  the  year* 

The  western  and  greater  portlori  of  the  Isthmus  of  PaDama  and 
Nicaragua  beltings  to  the  United  States  of  Central  America ;  the  eastern 
mad  smaller  part  belongs  to  the  republic  of  New  Granada.    The  bound- 
ary-line between  these  republics  lies  between  S2^  and  83°  W*  long,, 
beginning  ou  the  Cttribbean  Sea  some  miles  west  of  the  lagoon  of  Chi- 
Hqui,  and  terminating  on  the  Paei6c  east  of  the  Ptinta  de  Burica*  The 
||K>riioD  of  the  isthmus  which  beluugs  to  New  Granada  forms  nearly  the 
rarhale  of  the  department  of  litmo^  and  that  which  l>eloDga  to  the  United 
p4ates  of  Central  America  forms  the  wliolc  of  the  State  of  Costarica,  and 
U€  greatest  ])art  of  Nicaragua  also* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Situation  t  Eximt^  Area^  and  Boundary^  2,  SurfacCt  Rirerg^ 
-  l^iikesi  and  Baj/s.  3,  Ctitnaie  and  PTodudwnx.  4*  Inkabikmti 
>   and  Fopuintmu   5.  States,  Harbours^  and  Towns.  6*  Rmds^  Ma- 

m^iures^  (iTul  Cmimert'e ;  Consiiiuiion,  Finances^  Army,  o/id 

iVoi^.    7*  History, 

1.  Cbivteal  America  comprehends  those  countries  which  lie  bcttveeu 
the  8th  and  18th  parallels  of  N*  lat.^  and  between  82^  30'  and  94°  W, 
long-  Its  two  extremities  may  be  about  800  miles  dii^tant,  and  ita  breadth 
varies  from  leas  than  100  to  210  miles — the  latter  width  occurring  be- 
tween Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Ptinta  Cosiguinaj 
louih  of  the  Bay  of  Cauchag\ia,  near  the  volcano  of  that  name. 
,  The  area  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  in  1822  at  1 6,140  square  leagues, 
or  125,550  square  miles;  but,  as  it  appears  from  the  charts  published 
liy  the  Britisli  Admiralty  that  the  east  coast  south  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios 
his  been  erroneously  laid  down  more  than  30'  too  far  cast,  wc  are  war- 
rantetl  in  diminishing  its  area  by  about  12,000  square  mileSi  which  will 
make  it  about  equal  in  surface  to  the  British  islands. 

On  the  north  it  borders  on  the  United  States  of  Mexico  and  the 
Brilish  colony  of  Belize,  and  its  south-eastern  extremity  touches  the 
I  republic  of  New  Granada ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  the 
j  «icaui»  eastward  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  westw  ard  by  the  Pacific, 
1  Its  cEB«t  limits^  however,  have  not  been  exactly  dctermitied. 
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loMgj^\icle,  and  open  valley ecpamed  by  ridges  of  no  great  widtb,  and 
^eucrally  heing  with  a  gentle  dechvity.    These  fertile  valleys  arc  paridlel 
^  Ihc  coast  mid  table-land,  and  open  to  the  plains  east  of  them.  We  are 
iiot  acqiittirited  m  ith  tlieir  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  it  ia  prubahly  imt 
greiau    These  valleys  cease  at  about  S-i°  30'  W*  long.,  and  are  full  owed 
the  east  by  the  plain  of  MosqwitoB,  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
t>t*  the  Rio  Tinto  to  Cape  Graci&s  ii  Dioa,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  S*  Juan  in  Nicaragua.    The  interior  of  this  plain  is  very  little 
VnowQ,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  boundary-hne  between  it  and 
'-W  table- land.    The  coimtry  along  the  shore  is  a  complete  flat,  in  m?iny 
l^Uces  without  treeei,  but  everywhere  covered  with  fine  grass*  The 
^Wes  have  no  harbours  of  sufficient  depth  for  any  hut  the  smailest  vcs- 
*rl5»   There  is  a  number  of  higoona  of  considerable  extent,  but  they  are 
^  siiallow  to  make  good  portj^.    The  most  considerahle  are  Brewers 
«ind  Caratasca  Lagoons,  west  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  and  Guana,  Wawa, 
Pcjirl,  and  Blewhclds  Lagoons,  south  of  that  cape*    Caratasca  Lagoon, 
^hich  is  the  best  known,  is  above  40  miles  in  length  and  iO  miles  in 
width  ;  it  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  low  tract  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide. 

The  Hivers  in  this  portion  of  Central  America  are  very  numerous, 
but  comparatively  small.  Those  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  have  only  a 
thort  course,  their  sources  l>eing  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  tlmt 
OGcan,  The  largest  is  the  Lcmpa,  which  rises  on  the  western  extremity 
of  the  table*lttnd,  and  runs  through  one  of  the  terraces  from  west  (oeast, 
receiving  in  its  course  a  river  from  the  Lake  of  Guixa  and  the  small  river 
Aselhuate,  which  passes  the  town  of  S.  Salvador,  The  Lempa  afterwanJs 
tUTOi  south,  and  descends  with  a  very  rapid  course  to  the  Paciiie, 
Tliift  river  is  not  navigal>le,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  :  its  whole  course 
probably  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  The  Rio  Choluteca,  which  falls 
into  tJie  Bay  of  Conchagua  after  draining  a  narrow  valley,  is  still 
finftUen 

The  Ptttook  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  cnUed  Guayape,  and  is  said  to  bring 
down  much  gold  from  the  bills.  It  rises  near  88^  W,  long.,  and  flows 
with  numerous  windings  to  the  east,  between  14°  30'  and  N.  tat,  as 
far  an  85°  W,  long.  Here  tt  declines  to  the  north-east,  and  falls  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Cape  Camaron  and  Caratasca  XjAgoon.  About 
S6°  30^  W,  long.,  there  are  some  rapids  called  Los  Chiflones,  hut  from 
that  point  to  its  mouth  the  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  large  river 
tPttrgeSf  and  still  higher  for  canoes.  Its  whole  course  cannot  he  less 
thiin  300  miles. 

North  of  the  Patook  and  parallel  to  it  runs  the  Rio  Tinto,  which,  in 
it»  upper  course  is  called  Paon,  J  t  runs  about  200  miles,  and  falls  into 
ibc  s^a  east  of  Cape  Camaroii,  but  its  course  is  little  known. 

The  Rio  Wanks,  or  Rio  de  Segovia,  rises  towards  the  southern  extrc- 
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mity  of  the  table-land,  biit  the  greater  part  of  its  course  lies  in  the  plain 
of  Mosquitos,  and  is  entirely  unknown.  It  runs  above  200  miles,  and 
enters  the  sea  near  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios.  Blewfields  River,  which  like- 
"wise  appears  to  rise  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  taUe-laud,  snA 
falls  into  the  Mosquito  Bay  near  12^  N.  lat,  is  still  less  known. 

Along  the  high  and  sometimes  mountainous  coast,  between  Cape 
Camaron  and  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  are  tte 
mouths  of  several  smaller  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Rio  do 
Lean,  Rio  Ulua,  and  Chamalecon,  which  are  navigable  to  some  extent' 
for  small  river  barges  or  piraguas,  and  the  first  and  last  for  small 
schooners. 

The  largest  Lakes  occur  on  the  terraces  towards  the  Pacific.  The 
lake  of  Guixa,  near  the  boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Salvadoc 
and  Guatemala,  is  more  than  20  miles  long  and  3  broad  in  the  wideat 
part :  it  is  connected  with  another  lake,  that  of  Metapa,  by  a  subtensr 
neouB  channel.  The  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Ghiixa  are  carried  off  by  the 
Rio  Guixa,  a  deep  stream,  which  after  a  short  and  winding  course  isUa 
into  the  Rio  Lempa.  The  lake  of  Cogutepeque,  about  8  or  9  miles  long 
and  3  wide,  lies  between  the  towns  of  S.  Salvador  and  S.  Vicente,  sod 
might  be  used  for  facilitating  the  communication  between  them. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  about  30  miles  wide  and  open  to  the  south-west ;  but  it  branches 
off  into  various  smaller  bays,  which  in  some  parts  extend  60  <Nr  70 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  in  several  places  contain  excellent  anchorage. 
The  bay  contains  some  rocky  islands  and  cliffs,  and  its  shores  are  gene- 
rally enclosed  by  high  hills. 

The  Table-land  of  Guatemala^  which  is  north-west  of  that  of  Hondu- 
ras, is  united  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Chiquimula.  This  isthmus  may 
be  considered  as  comprehending  about  70  miles  of  coast  on  the  Carib- 
bean  Sea,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Motagua  and  the  innermost 
comer  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  as  extending  to  Gualan  and  Chiqui- 
mula.  Between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  the  town  of  Aquachapa 
the  country  seems  to  attain  its  greatest  height,  but  even  here  it  hardly 
can  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Measured  across  this  isthmus  the 
two  oceans  are  about  150  miles  apart.  From  this  isthmus,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  89th  meridian,  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  extends  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee,  which  is  traversed  by  the  95th  meridian. 

This  Table-land  rises  rather  rapidly  at  its  eastern  extremity ;  for  the 
plain,  on  which  the  town  of  Guatemala  is  situated,  and  which  is  little 
more  than  80  miles  from  the  highest  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Chiquimula, 
is  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Farther  north  the  coun- 
try still  rises  considerably,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Motagua  it  may 
generally  exceed  6000  feet,  except  in  a  few  narrow  valleys,  which  are 
considerably  lower  than  the  plains.  Where  it  approaches  the  Mexican 
State  of  Chiapa,  the  level  begins  to  lower,  but  within  the  limits  of  Ccn- 


menca  it  pToliahly  doea  nDt  tkfc^ntl  below  4000  feet  above  tlic  sea, 
c,  toOj  ft»  in  all  the  table-lands  of  the  Mexican  Isthmua,  the  surface 
ents  a  succcssioTi  of  plains  ami  hilly  ridgcB,  but  the  plains  gii  this 
le^laml  are  more  extensive  than  farther  etiat,  and  thehillfl  rise  ta'  no 
at  height  above  them.  The  surface  of  the  plains  ihemfielvci  h  ulightlf 
ulatiog ;  and  they  are  generally  covered  with  grass  and  buahes,  while 
e  billt  are  clothed  with  trees. 

The  fcouth-west  boundary  of  the  table-land  is  strongly  marked  by  a 
-tinuoua  iteep  descent  townrda  the  low  tract  which  bonlers  the  Pa- 
-fic.  On  the  upper  edge  of  this  deiceiit  the  iiilia  rise  higher  than  in  the 
terioT  of  the  talik^Und,  and  their  base  constitutea  the  highest  part 
f  as  it  formi  the  watershed  between  the  rivera  running  east  and 
Mount  Paeaya,  near  the  Lake  of  Amatitan ;  the  two  voleauoea 
ttfnala,  called  the  Volckino  de  Agna  and  de  Fucgo,  of  which  the 
(nmtf  is  12,620  feet  above  the  seaj  and  the  latter  perhaps  still  more; 
mountains  of  Atitan^  Quezalttinango,  and  Soconusco — the  mo*t  elc* 
heights  of  this  district,  are  volcanoes. 
The  low  country  between  the  Pacific  and  this  high  and  rocky  descent, 
hich  when  seen  from  below  has  the  appearance  of  an  elevated  mountain' 
nge,  is  wider  than  that  which  scparatas  the  tablc'land  of  llonduraa 
mthe  sea,  vary iug  in  breadth  between  EO  and  50  miles.  A  thick 
est  covers  all  the  plain,  containing  gigantic  trees,  some  of  them  from 
30  to  35  feet  in  circumference,  and  60  or  90  feet  in  height ;  numerous 
creepers  wind  round  their  tmiilcs  lo  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet.  These 
forests  contain  great  natural  wealth — mahogany,  cedar,  Brazil,  guaia- 
cuiDi  Santa  Maria^  and  other  kinds  of  useful  woods ;  together  with  va* 
ntl)%  aartaparilla,  and  varioua  medicinal  plants,  in  abundance :  but»  being 
otmf  ly  uninhabited,  their  rich  products  are  at  present  of  hit  I  c  use.  The 
fiiftitig  of  cacao  ia  the  principal  object  of  induttry  among  the  scanty 
pofniktion. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  table-land  is  not  distinctly  marked. 
Lowering  as  it  proceeds  eastward,  the  rivers  which  flow  through  it 
uallyrun  in  deeper  beds  ;  and  the  plains  are  imperceptibly  changed 
to  hilli  and  mountains,  sepaTatcd  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys*  It 
wmti  however,  that  the  boundary-line  between  this  hilly  country  und 
iht  iftbte-land  may  be  considered  as  beginning  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Matagua,  some  miles  east  of  QhitnalapanT  and  aa  running  thence  to 
Salami  in  a  north-west  direction;  from  this  point  it  extends  north, 
with  m  little  inclination  to  the  east,  dividing  the  small  rivers  wliich  fall 
into  thtt  Gulf  of  Hondiiras  from  those  which  form  the  Rio  Usunmsinta, 
From  the  sources  of  the  river  Belize  the  lioundary  exti-nds  ^vestward  to 
the  falls  of  the  Usumaainta  and  to  the  hills  whicli  skirt  the  wesleni  banks 
of  that  nver;  and  there  the  country  begins  to  decline  towards  the 
Jitlunua  of  TehunntepeCp 

The  country  between  the  source*  of  the  B<^liae  apd  iho  small  rivers 
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which,  running  to  the  west,  fall  into  the  Usamaiiiita,  is  still  wery  hjgkj 
and  the  Lake  of  Peten  may  have  an  elevation  of  4000  or  5000  fxL 
From  this  district  the  tahle-land  continues  northward,'  through  the 
Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  hut  it  is  much  reduced  in  width,  messuring  aJf  > 
from  60  to  70  miles  across.  This  tongue  of  high  ground  nib 
lower  as  it  advances  farther  north,  and  terminates  towards  the  eztrou^ 
of  the  peninsula  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  1 

The  country  west  of  this  tongue  of  tahle-land  is  noticed  in  the  (k-  I 
scription  of  Mexico,  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  thmt  to  the  east  of 't 
under  Belize.  That  part  of  Central  America  which  lies  between  tb  j 
table-land  and  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  wIbA  | 
includes  the  greatest  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Chiquimuls,  prescnti  t  1 
succession  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  hills  often  rise  to  the  height  oE  1 
mountains,  and  the  valleys  are  generally  narrow  and  deep,  but  boditft 
clothed  with  trees  and  with  a  luxuriant  and  vigorous  vegetation,  due  (•  | 
the  combination  of  great  heat  and  moisture ;  which,  however,  mikc* . 
this  country  very  unhealthy. 

The  Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  are  numerous,  but  have  * 
short  course,  rising  on  the  mountainous  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  de* 
scending  to  the  low  country  with  falls  and  rapids.    The  chief  river  i* 
the  Michatoyat,  which  flows  from  the  Tjake  of  Amatitan,  and  fbrms 
its  mouth  the  harbour  of  Istapa  or  Independencia. 

The  Molagua  is  the  largest  river  that  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Honduitf* 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  near  Ib'^  N.  Ut, 
and  flows  nearly  due  east,  forming  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  espedallj 
where  it  descends  from  the  table-land.  At  Gualan,  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable  for  river  boats  drawing  from  1  to 
1]^  foot  of  water;  and  the  heavier  articles  are  thus  conveyed  to  or 
brought  from  the  harbour  of  Omoa,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  is  north- 
north-east.  It  probably  runs  near  300  miles.  There  is  a  heavy  surf 
on  its  bar,  which  boats  cannot  pass  without  danger. 

The  Polochic,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  table-land, 
becomes  navigable  immediately  after  its  descent  at  the  Embarcadero  de 
Teleman,  and  is  at  all  seasons  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  several 
feet  of  water ;  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  from  3  to  4  feet  of 
water.    This  river  enters  the  Golfo  Dulce. 

The  Golfo  Dulce  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  about  30  miles  long  by  20 
wide.  The  shores  are  thickly  wooded,  and  rise  gradually  into  a  spa- 
cious verdant  amphitheatre,  except  on  its  western  side,  where  a  level 
and  marshy  plain  extends  from  10  to  12  miles  inland.  The  gulf  has 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  schooners  about  half  a  mile  frt)m  the  shore. 

The  Rio  Dulce,  by  which  the  lake  enters  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is 
about  20  miles  in  length,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  smaller  lake, 
called  Golfetta,  about  10  miles  long.    .The  river  has  a  considerable 
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dcpihj  except  on  its  biir,  which  can  only  be  paescd  hy  vcBsck  drawmg 
from  6  to  7  feet  of  water.  Its  course  is  rather  rnpid,  and  its  honks  high 
ind  extremely  pictureif[ue*  Most  European  commodities  enter  Ceutral 
Atnerica  by  this  river. 

The  Usumasinta  k  the  largeat  of  the  rivers  of  Central  America.  If  we 
take  the  Chicsoi  for  ita  principal  branch,  it  rises;  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
Ubie-knd,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  banka  of  the  Molagua.  After 

1  tcouTBC  of  nearly  100  miles  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Rio  ile  la 
FoiioHj  ila  principal  branch,  which  rises  farther  east,  and  about  70 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  Ita  course  is  west,  to 
it*  jyiiclion  with  the  Chicsoi,  for  nearly  100  miles.  The  unilcd  river, 
CilUd  Usumasinta^  fiowa  about  50  milea  more  on  the  tabk-land,  from 

I  it  desccnda  with  considerable  cataracts.  Some  miles  below  the 
ctliracts  are  the  ruina  of  Palenquej  near  the  banks  of  the  river ;  hut 
Iheie  ruins  are  in  the  republic  of  Chlapaj  belon^ng  to  the  United 
Sdtea  of  Mexico,  in  which  country  the  Usumasinta  runs  upwards  of 
J50  miles  more  towards  the  north-west.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is 
joined  by  two  conaidcrable  tributaries^  the  Tulijk  and  Tabasco-  Bcluw 
Ibc  catamcta  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden.  It  falls 
loider  the  name  of  Rio  Tabasco,  into  the  Bay  of  Campeacby,  where  its 
pmcipal  branch  forma  the  port  of  Victoria.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is 
pisaod  by  merchant- vessels,  which  sail  up  to  S»  Juan  Bauliata^  on  the 

On  the  table-land  are  the  Lakes  of  Peten,  Atitan,  and  Amatitan. 
The  Lake  of  Peten,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  river 
BtliiCj  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  about  70  mdee  in  circuit.  It  contains 
temal  islands*  consisting  of  high  rocks.  Ita  waters  have  no  outlet. 
The  Lake  of  Atitan,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  edge  of  the  table -land, 
Tiear  l^'^  Nt  lat.j  is  about  20  or  22  milea  long  and  10  wide,  ai\d  of 
great  depth :  it  has  no  outlet.  On  ita  western  bank  is  the  volcano  of 
Atitan,  which  devastated  the  surrounding  country  by  the  eruption  of  1827. 
Tke  Lake  of  Amatitan,  situated  west  of  the  town  of  Guutemahi,  la 
ibout  8  or  9  miles  long  and  3  wide.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  river 
Michatoyat. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  Onif  of  Honduras  is  only  the  north- 
tei^  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea^  wdiich  is  situated  between  the  ehorea 
of  Honduras  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan*    At  the  innermost  angle, 
lwirevcr»  of  the  gulf  there  is  a  hay,  called  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  which  is 
the  only  part  of  the  sea  surrounding  Central  America  by  which  the  mer- 
tihtiuli&e  of  Europe  enters  that  country.    The  three  chief  rivers  of  the  re- 
public, the  Rio  Dulce,  the  Motagua,  and  the  Chamalecon,  enter  ibis  bay ; 
which  nUo  contains  the  ports  of  Omoa  and  of  Isabah    It  is  divided  into 
acvcral  smaller  bays,  of  which  that  of  S.  Thomaa  is  spacious  and  deep. 
Tliia  bay  lies  between  the  embouchures  of  the  Rio  Dulce.  and  of  the 
Matagua,  and  is  an  excellent  harbour^  but  not  yet  frequented  by  ships. 
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3.  The  whole  of  Centred  America  is  litmted  between  the  tropa 
but,  as  a  couiiderable  portion  of  the  surface,  perhaps  not  less  than  oo^ 
fourth,  rises  to  a  great  elevatiou.  above  the  sea,  the  degree  of  heat  asd 
cold  is  very  different  even  in  districts  not  very  remote  from  one  anote 
A  person  who  at  daybrea)c  leaves  the  summit  of  the  Vdcano  deAgHb 
and  travels  westward,  may  by  noon  arrive  at  the  village  of  Esquiiitk 
when  he  will  find  that  he  has  exchanged  a  temperature  of  from  28^10 
30°  for  one  ranging  between  80°  and  86°. 

No  portion  even  of  the  table-land  can  be  called  cold.  It  fireeies  iaM«* 
vember,  December,  and  January,  during  the  night,  but  only  very  sligMf 
on  the  highest  part  of  it,  on  both  sides  of  15°  N.  lat.    At  Ouatettdi, 
which  may  be  considered  as  having  the  mean  height  of  the  tabte^pi 
(4961  feet),  the  dry  season  begins  towards  the  close  of  the  month' 
October,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  May,  during  which  time  only  aiBi 
showers  occasionally  refresh  the  parched  ground.    In  the  beginning' 
June  thunder-storms  become  frequent,  and  are  followed  by  long  tfi 
heavy  rains.    But  even  in  this  season,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  mamM 
till  Uiree  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  is  generally  without  duxih 
and  the  air  pure  and  refreshing.    About  the  middle  of  October  di^ 
north  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  then  the  rains  cease ;  but  at  thdr  dr 
parture,  as  well  as  on  their  arrival,  they  are  accompanied  by  thund^ 
and  slight  shocks  of  earthquake.    In  March  and  April  the  thermomet^ 
sometimes  rises  to  86°,  but  it  usually  ranges  between  74°  and  82°  in  tb 
middle  of  the  day.    In  December  and  January,  when  the  north  wind 
sometimes  blow  with  great  force,  the  thermometer  varies  between  6^ 
and  72°.    During  the  summer  heat  it  rises  at  seven  o'clock  in  tbi 
morning  only  to  between  60°  and  ^67°,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  sanK 
hour  to  61°  and  68°  :  in  winter  it  falls  in  the  morning  to  58°  and  60°< 
and  sometimes  even  to  56°,  but  in  the  evening  only  to  between  60°  and 
64°.    Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  sad 
in  many  places  vegetation  appears  entirely  suspended.    This  portion  oi 
the  country  is  very  healthy ;  though  goitre  is  frequent,  especially  among 
the  mixed  races,  and  is  attended  by  weakness  of  intellect,  and  even 
complete  idiotcy. 

The  seasons  of  the  low  coast  bordering  on  the  Pacific  are  as  regulai 
as  those  of  the  table-land,  and  they  fall  in  the  same  months  of  thi 
year;  but  the  degree  of  heat  is  much  greater.  We  are,  however,  onl] 
acquainted  with  a  few  detached  observations"  on  this  point ;  accordinj 
to  which  it  would  seem  that  the  difiPerence  an\punts  to  between  15°  an< 
16°.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  these  shores  are  very  healthy 
although  they  are  almost  entu-ely  covered  with  forest. 

The  countries  between  the  table- lands  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  a 
hot  as  the  west  coast,  but  the  seasons  are  much  less  regular,  and  th 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  much  greater.  The  rainy  season  last 
nine  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  table-land,  but  nearer  th 


Unty  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  year  ii  free  Irom  rain*  This  dif- 
[is  probably  to  be  Qscribed  iq  the  circumstance  that  the  north 
^likh  are  prevalent  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  dry  aeason^ 
pn  these  tracts  the  moisture  which  they  bring  from  tlie  Gulf  of 
^  Thuiigh  the  rains  are  generally  not  heavy,  and  contribute  to 
these  countrieB  extremely  fertile,  the  continual  moisture  of  the 
lere  produces  varioui  diseases,  ai:d  cspecidly  lualignaiit  fcvera. 
iqiiakes  are  extremely  frequent  j  indeed^  as  we  have  already  re- 
L  they  are  generally  fell  every  year  at  ihe  change  of  the  leaaona, 
val  the  fihocki  are  not  £trong/and  cauee  very  little  damage;  but 
^  their  effecta  are  terrific,  and  they  have  destroyed  considerable 
^thus,  in  17^3,  Old  Guatemala  wae  overthrown,  Perhaps  no 
j Central  America  is  entirely  exempt  from  this  calamity;  but 
are  mure  frequent  and  most  destructive  along  the  &ouch-west 
tthe  table'landj?^  and  esjKcially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes, 
plimate  of  Central  America  being  so  variouB,  the  productions  are 
^diversified.  On  the  Idt^her  part  of  the  table-land  ihe  grains 
lly  wheat  and  barley),  the  fruits,  and  the  vegetables  of  Europe 
m  I  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  corn  ia  alio  raised,  which  how- 
da  only  one  crop  in  the  year ;  and  in  some  parts  rice  ia  grown* 
it  common  fmits  are  appka^  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  g rapes ^ 
pgcs ;  there  are  also  melon beans,  kidney-beans,  peas,  bar- 
ir  Spanisli  peas,  leutih^  as  well  aa  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
lipkius.  In  this  district  there  are  also  plantations  of  matjuey^^  a 
'^aloe,  from  which  a  spintuona  liquor  called  pulque  is  extracted^ 

Eents  of  tlic  plant  are  used  like  hemp  for  yarn  and  ropes, 
lower  and  warmer  districts  the  common  grain  i?  Indian  com, 
sldi  annually  two  or  three  very  abundant  crops ;  there  are  also 
i  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  mandiocca.  Among 
ts  the  mo&t  common  are  pine^  apples,  cocoa-nuts,  sapoies,  ja- 
1^  an  aii4>Ma.  Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  in  abundance. 
^  ihta  district  principally  that  those  productions  are  raised  which 
pticlei  of  export — indigo,  cochineal^  tobacco,  and  cotton,  In- 
ehieirly  planted  on  the  terraces  between  the  highest  part  of  the 
Bd  of  Honduras  and  the  Pacific  j  hi  the  State  of  Salvador, 
leighbourhood  of  S.  Vicente  and  S*  Mignel :  in  other  districts 
I  attended  to.  Cochineal  is  chiefly  gathered  on  the  table -land 
pmala,  which  in  elevation  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  Oaxaca, 
bo,  the  only  two  places  in  the  world  where  this  insect  isobtmned 
quantities ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  seems  on  the  decrease, 
of  exeeilent  quant iiy  is  raised  in  several  diatricts ;  but,  as  go* 
hat  the  monopoly  of  this  article,  its  culture  it  very  limited, 
uiintity  exported  is  traall  Cotton  ia  raised  in  nearly  all  the 
ti,  especially  towards  the  Paci^c,  but  it  is  not  cultiTftted  witli 
tention. 
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Cacao  once  formed  an  important  article  of  export.  That  of  Soco- 
nueco,  the  most  western  district  of  the  State  of  Guatemala,  lying  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapa,  was  thought  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  the  Spanish  court  kept  it  for  its  exclusive  use ;  but  this 
branch  of  agriculture  has,  for  reasons  not  yet  explained,  fallen  into  such 
neglect,  that  the  cacao  now  raised  in  Central  America  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  domestic  consumption,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually 
imported  from  Guayaquil. ,  Sugar  is  raised  in  many  parts,  but  not  much, 
more  than  is  required  for  the  home  consumption ;  small  quantities  are 
exported  to  Peru.  Coffee  is  not  used  in  this  country,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  plantations,  the  produce  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  foreigners 
residing  in  Central  America. 

The  forests  which  cover  such  an  immense  portion  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts produce  mahogany,  pimento,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  and  the  black 
balsam,  commonly  called  Peruvian  balsam,  from  having  been  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Peru.  But  this  balsam  is  only  found  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  State  of  Salvador,  where  great  quantities  are 
collected,  and  a  still  larger  supply  might  be  procured.  Some  other 
drugs,  gums,  and  several  kinds  of  precious  woods,  are  abundant  in  the 
forests.  The  Brazil  or  Nicaragua  wood  is  so  abundant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Tepitapa,  that  it  is  used  as  fire-wood.  The  great  expense  of 
bringing  it  to  the  coast  prevents  it  from  coming  into  the  market. 

Cattle  is  the  principal  wealth  in  some  very  extensive  districts,  espe- 
cially in  Honduras  and  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
where  there  are  estates  that  feed  from  20,000  'to  30,000  head.  Horses 
and  mules  are  bred  in  the  other  districts,  especially  mules,  which  are 
used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise.  Sheep  arc  numerous  on  the 
highest  portion  of  the  table-land,  where  the  wool  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
the  neighbouring  manufacturing  towns.  Hogs  abound  in  the  lower 
districts. 

Besides  the  wild  animals  common  to  other  countries  of  America,  Cen- 
tral America  produces  the  manati,  which  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Juan,  the  winged  squirrel,  and  swarms  of  quadrumana,  from  the 
most  diminutive  to  the  largest  size.  Among  the  birds  the  most  remark- 
able are  humming-birds  of  great  beauty ;  the  quezal,  whose  feathers  are 
of  a  bright  emerald  green ;  the  guaiamaya,  or  great  macaw,  which  is 
clothed  in  scarlet  and  gold;  the  raxon,  a  small  bird,  with  plumage  of 
purple  and  green;  the  wild  peacock,  and  others  scarcely  less  beautiful. 
The  carrion -vulture,  which  is  seen  perching  upon  almost  every  house, 
performs  the  part  of  a  scavenger,  and  maintains  some  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness. Serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  venomous.  The 
iguana  is  common.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  rivera,  lakes,  and  in  both 
seas :  the  most  considerable  fishery  is  on  the  Pacific,  whence  dried  fish 
is  sent  to  the  interior.  The  purple-shell,  as  well  as  the  pearl  and  pearl* 
shells  in  the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  have  already  been  noticed. 
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Gold,  silver,  iron,  lead>  ami  mercury  are  known  to  exist,  but  rm  mines 
Are  worked  estcept  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  The  most  important 
mines  t>f  gold  and  silver  are  in  Cos^tarica,  at  del  Aquacate,  and  iu  Hon- 
dunis,  in  Mount  Merendon  between  Chiquimuk  and  the  northern 
^ihorei,  near  Okncho  Rnd  at  del  Corpus,  on  the  boundary  of  Nicaragua; 
also  at  Tabancoj  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Conchagua.  The  iron-minea 
which  are  worked  are  situated  near  Sta,  Anna  in  Salvador,  whence  1500 
tons  were  formerly  extracted  annually,  but  now  hardly  one -third  of 
ihiit  quantity  is  produced.  In  Honduras  jasper  and  marble  are  worked. 
Brimstone  is  colkcled  near  the  volcano  of  Quezaltenango,  There  are 
many  lalt  springs,  and  salt  ts  procured  on  the  banks  of  gome  rivers,  as 
well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  conett- 
tute  an  article  of  commerce  with  some  neighbouring  countriei. 

4.  The  iTiliabiiants  of  Central  America  consist  of  three  classes — - 
whites  or  Creoles,  mestizos  or  the  o^spring  of  whiles  and  Indians,  and 
aboriginal  natives.    In  the  State  of  Guatemala  the  Indian  inhabitants 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population ;  in  Costarica  the  whites  are 
most  DUmcrous ;  and  in  the  three  other  States  the  mestizos,  mixed  with 
a  few  mulattoes,  prevaiK    Haefkens,  estimating  the  whole  population 
at  one  million  and  a  half,  supposed  it  to  be  distributed  as  follows : — 
■jiff  of  whites         p        *        .  125,000 
of  mixed  races  ,       .        .  500,000 
of  Indiana        .        •        .  875,000 


1,500,000 

I  Th€  whites  may  «tm  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  nobility 
mthe  country.  They  occupy  nearly  all  the  offices  and  dignities  in  the 
States.  In  their  manners  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  Spa- 
niards. The  tradespeople  of  the  country  are  principally  of  the  mixed 
races,  called  here  Ladtnos,  and  they  evince  much  talent  for  the  mecha- 
nieal  arts,  especially  in  imitating  articles  brought  from  Europe.  Many 
of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  emulation  be- 
tween them  and  the  wliites. 

The  Indians  live  only  on  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  two  comparatively  powerful  king* 
d0ina  existed,  that  of  the  Quiches  and  Katchekiis.  Agriculture  had 
then  extended  over  these  districts,  and  tlie  Europeani  added  a  few  new 
branches  to  those  already  iu  existence,  which  were  adopted  by  the  In- 
dians,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  Btill  form  the  mass 
of  the  BgricuUural  population.  As  far  as  our  information  goes,  their 
condition  seems  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  peasantry  io  most 
countries  of  the  European  continent ;  and  it  is  certainly  superior  to  that 
of  the  bondsmen  of  Hungary  and  Russia.  Near  the  towns  they  speak 
Spanish,  but  they  have  also  their  own  languages,  which  differ  consider- 
iblv  from  one  another.  The  Quiche  and  Katchekil  languages  are  spoken 
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by  a  larger  population  than  any  others.  Some  pertona  auppoie  tliat 
the  Indian  population  of  Guatemala  is  on  the  decrease ;  but  thk  optnion 
seems  not  to  rest  on  well-ascertained  facts. 

In  the  other  portions  of  Central  America^  when  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there,  agriculture  was  not  so  weU  established,  and  there  waa  no  pro- 
perty in  the  land.  The  Indians,  accordingly,  after  some  alight  strugi^ 
abandoned  to  the  Spaniards  those  districU  which  the  latter  wished  to 
occupy,  and  retreated  to  others  of  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  oo?et  tlie 
possession.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  Central  America  remained  and  itill 
is  in  possession  of  independent  tribes.  They  occupy  the  whole  eastaa 
coast  from  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  in  Veragua,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Tinto  and  Cape  Camaron,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  which 
there  are  hardly  more  than  two  places  occupied  or  garrisoned  by  whita; 
these  are  the  harbour  of  Matina  in  Costarica,  and  the  fortress  of  S. 
Juan  del  Norte.  In  Costarica  the  territories  of  the  independent  tribd 
probably  do  not  extend  more  than  12  or  20  miles  inland,  but  in  Nicsift- 
gua  and  in  Honduras  they  advance  nearly  to  the  great  lake.  Theie 
countries,  which  probably  contain  more  than  20,000  square  miles,  sie 
possessed  by  a  great  number  of  tribes.  The  Mosquitos,  who  occupy 
the  country  between  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios  and  the  Rio  Tinto,  about  the 
Liagoon  of  Caratasca,  formerly  maintained  a  close  intercourse  with  the 
English,  who  had  made  settlements  on  this  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Tiuto,  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  The  negroes, 
whom  the  English  brought  over  for  this  purpose,  intermixed  with  the 
Mosquitos,  and  hence  has  arisen  a  considerable  population  of  a  mixed 
breed.  Since  their  establishment  at  Belize,  the  English  have  abandoned 
these  settlements,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  Mosquitos  still  consider  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  British ;  and  their  kings  have  some- 
times been  crowned  at  Belize.  It  seems  that  the  Mosquitos  partly  owe. 
to  this  connexion  their  superiority  over  the  neighbouring  tribea,  of  which 
the  Foyers  and  Towkcas  are  dependent  on  ^them,  though  they  are  said 
to  be  more  numerous. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Central  America,  about  the  Lake  of 
Peten,  there  are  also  independent  tribes ;  but  they  occupy  only  a  amall 
extent  of  country,  and  are  few  in  number. 

In  Central  America  the  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In 
Guatemala  the  greatest  population  is  found  on  the  highest  portions  of 
the  table-land,  and  in  the  other  States  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
In  Honduras  the  population  is  principally  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guayape  and  Chamalecon ;  on  the  coast 
there  are  only  a  few  small  villages,  situated  at  great  distances  from  one 
another. 

5.  The  United  States  of  Central  America  consist  of  five  States 
or  Republics— Costarica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala. 
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H.  Costarica^  the  must  couth  cm  State,  contai  Da  about  100,000  inha- 
(itanls,  aiid  compreheuda  the  greater  part  of  the  tnoun  tain -region  of  the 
mua  of  Nicaragua  J  under  which  head  ita  harboiurs  and  towns  have 
fi  already  noticed, 

2,  Nicara^ta^  with  about  200,000  inhabitants^  comprehends  the 
T  part  of  the  plain  of  Nicaraguaj  and  a  small  part  of  the  table- 
id  of  Honduras,    The  harbour  a  and  towns  of  the  plain -country  have 

noticed  iu  the  descriptiun  of  the  lathmus  of  Nicaragua.    On  the 
le^laud  is  the  lown  of  New  Segovia,  a  small  place,  in  the  neighbour- 
of  which  excellent  tob&cco  is  j^own. 

3,  Honduras,  with  about  300,000  inhabitants^  comprehends  the 
frtateat  part  of  the  table*laud  of  Honduras^  and  all  the  countries  be* 
t*een  it  and  tJie  Caribbean  sea.  On  the  aouth  it  extends  to  the  Bay  of 
€onchaguai  The  greatest  number  of  minea,  and  the  most  productive, 
are  within  this  State,  which  is  also  rich  in  cattle*  The  harbours  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea  are  Truxillo  and  Omoa ;  and  on  the  Bay  of  Gonchaguai 
Sebft.    The  inland-towns  are  Comayagua  and  Tegucigalpa. 

Truxillo  is  an  open  bay,  which  contains  a  roadstead.  Mahogany  is 
eol  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  almost  the  only  article  of  exports  The 
iQwn,  with  the  adjacent  hamlets,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
[  Omoa,  in  15^  38^  N*  lat.j  and  68^  20'  W,  long.,  has  a  small  bay,  forro- 
ing  a  good  harbour,  by  which  most  of  the  European  goods  destined  for 
kiuatemala  and  St.  Salvador  are  imported.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place,  and 
ehiefiy  inhabited  by  a  few  mulattoes, 

'  Seba,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Choluteca,  is  a  small  port  on  the  Bay 
of  Conch&gua,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Tabanco  is  tx- 
ported. 

Valladolid  de  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  nearly 
in  ita  centre,  between  two  rivers,  in  a  fine  valleyi  with  3000  inhabitants. 
Il  If  m  unhealthy  place* 

Tegucigalpa^  situated  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  table-land,  is  the 
most  populous  place  in  the  State,  containing  from  8000  to  10,000  inha- 
liitAiits.    In  its  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper^  and 

4,  SaimdoTf  the  amallest  (but  the  moat  populous  in  proportion  to  its 
extent)  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  contains  aliout  300,000  inha- 
hitJtnts,  and  extcnda  over  the  terracea  hy  which  the  table-land  of  Hon- 
doiaa  descends  to  the  Fadfic*  It  produces  nearly  all  the  articles  which 
are  exported  to  Eur*>pe,  especially  indigo,  and  has  good  iron^minca. 
Along  the  shores  the  black  balsam  is  collected. 

The  SUte  has  only  one  harbour,  that  of  Union,  or  Conchagua,  situ- 
Ated  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  this  harbour  is  spaeiuus  and  safe, 
ftnd  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  S.  Miguel,  which  lies  farther 
west.  Between  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  there  is 
harbour  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  trading-vessels  are  obliged 
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to  anchor  in  open  roadsteads.  The  roadsteads  resorted  to  in  this  Sftte 
are  Libertad,  where  the  goods  destined  for  S.  Salvador  are  unshipped, 
and  Acajutla,  the  port  of  Sonsonate. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  SUte  is  the  Federal  DiHriet.  with  tk 
capital  of  the  Union,  called  S.  Salvador,  which  contains  above  16,000 
inhabitants.  This  town  is  not  remarkable  for  its  buildingt,  bot  the  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  iron  and  cotton,  h  ii 
situated  between  fine  hills,  on  a  small  river  called  Aselhaute.  The  Fedoil 
District  lies  around  the  town  in  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  about  11  miki, 
except  towards  the  Pacific,  where  it  extends  to  the  harbour  of  Libertsd, 
about  26  miles  distant.  The  volcano  of  S.  Salvador  is  within  the  Fede 
ral  District. 

S.  Vicente,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Salvador,  contains  about  8000 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  most  extensive  plantatioos 
of  indigo  and  tobacco,  the  latter  on  the  declivity  of  the  volcano  of  St 
Vicente. 

St.  Miguel,  with  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted,  for  its  fairs,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  November,  afWr  the  indigo 
crop—that  article  being  raised  in  great  quantities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  town  is  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season. 

Sacatecoluca  is  a  considerable  place  in  the  low  country  which  bordeK 
the  Pacific,  with  8000  inhabitants.  A  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  i* 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sonsonate,  about  12  miles  from  the  roadstead  of  Acajutla,  is  a  ood- 
siderable  place,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  who  make  and  export  fancy 
shell-work  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  per  annum.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood nmch  sugar  is  grown,  and  it  is  from  this  place  alone,  in  Central 
America,  that  sugar  is  exported.  The  sugar  goes  to  Peru.  Near  the 
town  is  the  volcano  Izalco. 

Aguachapa,  with  8000  inhabiUnts,  is  in  a  country  in  which  much 
sugar  is  cultivated.   In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  spouting  hot-spring> 

Sta.  Anna  has  10,000  inhabitents.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
extensive  plantations  of  indigo  and  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  best  sugar 
in  the  country  is  made  here.  In  the  mountains  near  the  town  are  rich 
iron-mines,  which  are  worked. 

Metapa,  near  the  Lake  of  Metapa,  has  8000  inhabitants;  and  iroo' 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  Guatemala,  the  largest  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  contains 
600,000  inhabitents,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Table-land  of 
Guatemala,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Central  America,  together  with  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  coast  on  the 
Pacific  skirting  the  table-land.  On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Soconusco,  once  noted  for  its  cacao.  Cochineal,  mahogany, 
sarsaparilla,  pimento,  and  a  small  quantity  of  vanilla,  are  the  exports 
of  this  SUte. 
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Od  the  Pacific  is  the  roadstead  of  Jstapaj  or  Iinlepefycifl,  at  the 
■nauth  of  the  Rio  Michatoyat:  the  embouchure  of  the  river  forms 
harbour,  very  difficult  of  aecess^  and  raiely  visited.    The  pan  of 
Mseabal,  lityaled  on  the  Golfo  Dulce,  is  reached  by  means  of  the  Rio 
X>ti1ce*    No  vcBsela  drawing  more  than  from  6  to  1  feet  of  water  can 
diier  the  river ;  nevertheless,  a  krge  part  of  the  i^oods  brought  from 
Europe  enter  Central  America  by  this  way.    Izabal  itself  is  a  amall  place, 
Containiug  hardly  more  than  100  inhabitants,  and  is  very  unhealthy/ 

New  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  an  undu- 
l*»tjng  plain  4961  feet  above  the  sea.  The  houses  are  large  and  con- 
venient, btit  only  one  story  high,  and  with  thick  walls  ;  the  streeta  are 
Woad,  straight,  and  partly  paved.  The  public  buildings  ore  numerout, 
*^d  consist  of  a  university,  five  convents,  four  nunneries,  a  cathedral, 
^tiur  parish- churches,  the  treasury,  the  mint,  and  other  government 
<*ffioes ;  most  of  them'  are  in  a  good  style  of  arclntectute,  and  some  of 
tKcm  judiciously  decorated.  The  great  hospital,  called  Juan  dc 
Dios,  can  receive  400  patients »  Water  is  brought,  by  an  aqueduct, 
fifDui  a  spring  about  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  conducted  into  twelve 
public  reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  private  houses. 
A  fine  bust  of  Jenner  adorns  one  of  the  principal  fountains.  The  po* 
pulation  of  New  Guatemala,  including  some  adjacent  places,  amounts 
to  40,000  souls. 

Old  Guatemala  (La  Antigua)  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
the  two  volcanoes  called  Del  Agua  and  Del  Fuego,  581 7  feet  above  the 
M.  Till  1773  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  in  that  year  it 
was  destroyed  by  repeated  earthquake.  New  Guatemala  w*as  then 
built,  and  the  scat  of  government  transferred  to  it,  A  considerable 
number  of  inhabitants  however  remained  at  Old  Gualemala,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  now  exceeds  12,000.  A  great  part  of  the  town  is  filled 
with  ruins*  but  it  still  contains  some  fine  buildings.  It  has  also  some 
rotton -manufactories.  Few  places  in  the  world  are  more  picturesque 
than  the  country  about  Old  Guatemala,  The  volcano  del  Agua  is 
12,620  feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  the  volcano  del  Fuego  still  higher. 

Totonicapan  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  aborigines;  they 
make  considerable  quantities  of  earthen w*are,  wooden  utensils,  and 
woollen  cloth, 

Quezaltenango  contains  14,000  inhabitants,  and  has  considerable 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures^  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a  volcano 
and  A  hot  spouting  spring,  the  waters  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet. 

Cohan,  in  an  undulating  and  very  pleasant  valley,  contains  14,000 
inhahitantsi  nearly  all  of  whom  are  aborigines,  who  iire  much  more 
weaSthy  in  this  town  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  valley 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane, 
ban«nai,  and  pimento-trees,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit-treet. 
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Salamky  with  5000  inhabitants,  ia  ai^uated  on  the  road  bfitneenihih' 
temala  and  the  Embarcadero  de  Teleman  on  tba  Pblochic. 

Gualkn,  a  small  town,  containing  only  2000  inhabitanU,  on  disBi 
Motagua,  is  the  place  where  the  gooda  which  ascend  the  river  an 
laden,  and  those  intended  for  European  markets  are  embarked. 

The  State  of  Guatemala  contains  many  large  Tillages,  some  of  wUil 
have  a  very  considerable  population.  All  these  villages  are  aitvatei  m 
the  table-land. 

6.  The  roads  are  generally  bad,  being  little  more  than  uneven  patti^  j 
except  in  some  parte  of  the  coast  along  the  Paci6c  as  between  S.  Ifr 
guel  and  Sacateluca,  where  a  carriage-road  exists.  The  rivers,  wUik 
intersect  these  roads,  must  be  forded,  as  there  are  no  bridges,  esee|ts 
few  hanging  bridges  made  of  creepera.  The  use  of  mules,  both  fm 
travelling  and  the  transport  of  goods,  is  generaL 

Manufacturing  industry  is  not  entirely  wanting.  In  many  pboi 
earthenware  is  made;  and,  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  table-luid  if 
Guatemala,  in  the  towns  of  Quezsltenango  and  Totonicapkn,  as  wldl  m 
in  Old  Guatemala,  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool.  Hn 
introduction  of  English  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ha»,  however,  sone- 
what  diminished  this  branch  of  industry.  The  chamarrast  a  kind  tf 
black  doaks,  which  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  well  as  all  penons  tf 
mixed  breed,  are  only  made  in  these  towns,  and  never  brought  from 
foreign  countries.  The  cotton  cloth  is  coarse,  but  atrong,  and  the 
Indians  prefer  it  to  all  others.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  made  in  the  State  of  Guatemala  and  ex- 
ported to  the  other  States  does  not  Ml  short  of  40,000/. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of 
Central  America  for  want  of  accurate  information.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  much  more  considerable  than  is  commonly  supposed,  which  msy 
be  owing  to  the  circumstence  that  the  chief  exports  are  made  from  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Haefkens,  the 
annual  exports  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  before  the  civil  commotions, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000/.,  though  some  articles  were  left  out 
of  the  account.  The  indigo  crop  may  be  estimated  at  an  annual  average 
amount  of  900,000  lbs.  or  l,000,000lbs.,  and  that  of  cochineal  at 
lOOjOOOlbs.  If  order  is'pennanently  established,  Central  America  cannot 
ftil  to  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

Gold  and  silver  are  among  the  most  considerable  articles  of  export. 
In  15  years,  from  1196  to  1810,  the  mint  of  Guatemala  coined  283 
marks  (each  of  12  ounces)  of  gold,  and  253,560  marks  of  silver.  In 
the  following  15  years,  from  1811  to  1825,  the  same  mint  issued  to  the 
amount  of  1525  marks  of  gold  and  438,881  marks  of  silver.  But  since 
that  time  this  amount  has  greatly  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  by  smuggling,  as  it  is 
auppoied. 
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he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America  (Eitadcw 
rado«,  or  Re pu Mica  federal  de  Ceatro-Am erica)  is  modelled  on  that 
lie  United  States  of  Narth  America,  Every  State  ii  independent  of 
iht  rest,  and  the  decieion  of  the  congresi  is  binding  on  all  the  Statet 
only  in  certain  determinate  casei.  The  congresfi  contista  of  a  prcBi- 
dint,  a  Senate,  and  a  house  of  reprcientativee.  The  Senate  lb  cotnpoBed 
of  10  memberB ;  every  State  electing  two.  The  house  of  rcprcBenlativea 
coniisls  of  46  members,  ever\' 30,000  inhabitants  being  entitled,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  constitution,  to  choose  a  representative.  Slavery  haa 
been  aboliethedp  The  Roman  Catholic  k  the  reUgion  of  the  States,  but  the 
esercise  of  every  other  religion  is  permitted,  except  in  Salvador,  where, 
•eeording  to  a  law  of  the  State,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  alone  can 
"be  publicly  professed. 

The  revenue  of  the  Federal  government  amounts,  according  to  a 
rough  estimate  of  Haefkens,  to  about  681,359  Spanish  doUars ;  and  the 
annual  expenses,  according  to  the  budget  of  1825,  to  652,608  Spanish 
doilara;  in  the  latter,  the  expense  of  the  army  and  navy  are  stated  as 
469,524  Spanish  dollars.  The  debt  contracted  in  England  is  7^  mil- 
liana  of  dollars ;  besides  which  the  government  of  Central  America  has  a 
debt  contracted  in  the  country,  during  the  Spanish  dominion,  which 
amounts  to  2^  millions  of  dollars. 

The  revenues  of  each  State,  according  to  Haefkena,  are  as  follow : — 


Guatemala       ,       .  -  .  100,000 

Salvador           •       •  .  .  100,000 

Nicaragua        ,       »  .  #  60,000 

Honduras  and  Costarica  *  »  1 0^000 


330,000  Sp.  dollara. 


The  same  author  thinks,  that  the  effective  force  of  the  army  may  con- 
Mt  of  about  SOOO  men ;  but  some  reductions  have  taken  place  since 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  We  are  not  informed  whether  there  is 
any  navy/ 

(History,)  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  in  1502,  discovered  the 
whole  coast  from  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios  on  the  north,  to  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Yelo  on  the  south.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  on  the  American 
continent  was  formed  by  Nunez  dc  Balboa,  in  1510,  at  Santa  Maria, 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  near  9°  N.  lat. ;  but»  on  account  of  the  un- 
heahhineia  of  the  place,  it  was  abandoned  in  1 513,  and  transferred,  by 
Fedrariae,  to  Panama,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific*  From  this  place 
the  Spaniards  carried  their  diflcoveries  northward,  whilst  Cortes  con- 
quered Mexico  between  1519  and  1521,  Wieu  Cortea  had  accom- 
plished this  great  enterprise,  lie  sent  one  of  hu  most  distinguished 
officer?,  Pedro  Alvarado,  in  1523,  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Central 
I  America,  which  was  accomplished  in  two  years ;  but  the  Spaniards  never 
Uuccecded  in  subjecting  the  Indian  tribes  which  inhabit  the  low  country 
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that  extends  along  the  Carihhean  Sea,  from  Cape  Camaron  to  the  Lt- 
goon  of  Chiriqui.  Central  America  remained  auhject  to  Spain  till  1 821 ; 
but  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1820  gave  riae  to  the  de- 
claration of  independence  in  1821.  For  a  short  time  Centnd  Amend 
was  united  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide,  but  in  1823  it  reooveiei 
its  independence  and  formed  a  constitution.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  present  government  is  not  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  nsdoo. 
Since  iu  esUblishment  the  country  has  been  the  theatre  of  contimied 
civil  wars,  in  which  much  blood  has  been  shdi. 

Juarros's  History  of  Guatemala;  Dunn's  Voyage  to  Guatem^; 
Roberts's  Voyages  and  Excursions  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  InUnfff 
of  Central  America ;  Haef kens's  Central  Amerika ;  Galindo,  in  the 
'  London  Geograpliical  Journal,'  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 


BELIZE. 

1.  Situation  and  Extent — Surface  and  Soil — Rivers — Climate— PfO' 
ductions,  2.  Inhabitants  and  Population — Toicns — Commerce^ 
History  and  Government, 

1.  Belize,  a  British  colony,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pC' 
ninsula  of  Yucatan,  between  15°  54'  and  18^30'  N.  lat.,  and  88**  and 
90°  W.  long.  On  the  east  it  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  on 
the  north  it  borders  on  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  west  and  south 
on  that  of  Guatemala.  It  is  separated  from  Yucatan  by  the  Rio  Hondo, 
and  along  its  southern  boundary  runs  the  river  Sarstoon,  which  falls 
into  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce.  The  western  boundary* 
line  has  not  yet  been  exactly  fixed,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it^  lies  near 
89°  50'  W.  long.  It,  therefore,  extends  about  170  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  100  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  covers  a  surface  of  more 
than  16,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  three  times  the  area  of  Jamaica,  ci 
twice  that  of  Wales. 

The  shores  are  beset  with  numerous  small  islands  of  coral  rocks 
called  keys,  most  of  which  are  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circimiference 
They  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bushes,  and  resorted  to  b] 
the  fishermen  to  take  turtle.  The  largest  are  Ambergrcase  Key 
towards  the  north,  and  Tumeff,  opposite  the  town  of  Belize.  These  tw< 
keys  consist  of  clusters  of  several  small  islands  divided  by  narrow  creek 
and  lagoons.  A  smaller  key,  called  St.  George's,  is  resorted  to  by  th( 
rich  merchants  of  Belize,  who  have  country-houses  there.  These  smal 
islands  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  navigation  along  this  coas 
very  difficult  and  dangerous.    The  shores  of  the  continent  are  ^cky 


mf,  txeept  towards  the  south,  wliere  tKey  are  rnther  high*  The 
mer  Belize^  which  nins  eaat-nortli-eafitj  divides  the  country  into  two 
nearly  equal  portiotiB  differing  in  character.    To  the  north  of  the 
river  the  low  country  extends  from  the  sea  ahoitt  ten  or  twelve  railes 
iwlaiKl,  where  it  hegins  to  rise  into  moderate  hills,  which  grow  higher 
II  they  recede  farther  from  the  sea.    The  greatest  part  of  llie  low  cotin- 
tfy  is  occupied  by  swamps,  which  arc  partially  covered  with  etagiiant 
taters  ncnrly  the  whole  year  round,  and  during  the  rains  are  completely 
eoTered,    The  higher  grounds  farther  inland  have  a  sandy  soil,  and  are 
'ilicfly  overgrown  with  different  kinds  of  pine,  which  supplies  excellent 
timber.    The  wide  valleys  which  intersect  theee  high  lands  have  nvery 
^1    fertile  soil,  and  are  covered  with  various  species  of  tropical  trees.  South 
flf  the  river  Belize,  the  low  country  is  thickly  wooded ,  but  it  docs  not 
txtead  more  than  from  three  to  six  miles  inland,  and  is  hacked  by 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  rising  with  a  rather  steep  ascent. 
The  highest  of  these  mountains >  called  Coxcomb  Mountains,  He  south 
oflt^  N.  lat.,  and  are  estimated  to  be  alwut  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
The  country  at  the  l>ack  of  these  mountains  lias  a  very  broken 
wirfsce,  hut  is  covered  with  interminable  forests  of  the  finest  trees  ;  the 
soil  Eeems  to  be  very  fertile. 

Tbe  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  tlieir 
Wouths,  but  higher  up  they  contain  numerous  eddies,  rapids^  and  falls. 
%ty  are  much  used  for  floating  down  mahogany^  dye-wood,  and  timber. 
The  most  remarkable  rivers  arc,  from  north  to  south,  the  Rio  Hondo, 
Ik  New  River,  the  Belize,  and  the  Siboon*  The  last-mentioned  river 
dnias  the  broken  country  at  the  back  of  the  mountains,  and  its  banks 
WUdn  the  most  extensive  forests  of  mahogany  trees,  TIic  BelizCj  which 
h  the  largest  river,  probably  runs  nearly  150  miles* 

The  climate  is  very  favourable  to  vegetation,  as  it  abounds  both  in 
heat  andTOoisture,  and  yet  Belize  is  considered  more  healthy  than  any  of 
tte  Wcil  India  islands,  and  the  yellow  fever  has  never  appeared  here. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80^,  but  it  is  seldom  oppressive,  as, 
from  the  heginning  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Aprils  the  air  is  refreshed 
by  lea-bneezes.  From  April  to  July  is  the  dry  season,  during  which  the 
heat  i»  excessive,  but  it  is  from  time  to  time  mitigated  by  tremendous 
thQnder  storms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  rains  are  frequent, 
btit  not  continuous;  the  moat  rainy  months  are  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. In  the  beginning  of  October  the  north  winds  commence,  and 
^erally  continue  with  little  variation  to  Febriiary  or  March,  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  variable.  In  the  apace  of  a  few  hours  the  ther- 
inometer  sometimes  undergoes  a  depression  of  15  degrees.  Whilst 
these  winds  last,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold. 

Belize  is  very  rich  in  vegetable  productioivs,  Sugar^  coflecj  cotton, 
in<i  indigo  might  be  cultivated,  but  hitherto  their  culture  has  been 
neglected.    Arrow-nxjt  and  rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extf^nt.  Plan- 


uinii,  yninii,  mKadincc^  and 
mmmon  friiica  m  onngei,  lemona,  linuBft 
rwihrw-niit^  tamnrinflfl,  iTocido-pcanb 
and  aprapM.    Melona  are  ezteaai^y  cnitrralad^ 
hiM  An  a  small  weale.    The  eabi»ce-tm  i 
eimtain  many  treis  naefiii  aa  timber  er  finr 
pineii,  iron-wrAod-treea,  silk-cotton-creea^  ike. 

artir.lM  of  ^Tporutinn,  ai  dye-wooda,  opeeklly  ki§!  wued^  fai^fllBi^ 
hraAilKtr> ;  the  laat-mentioned  jcrowi  only  on  the  keys.   The  mt0L  m 
prnrunt  of  thtf^  forest-trees  ia  the  mehogany^tree. 
W.frA  in  the  southern  districts.    Wild  i 
tin  oiinr^R,  panthers,  tapin,  deer,  anfielopei.  ] 
main  of  thehofif  kind),cavies,  agoatia,  armadfllna,  < 
monkeys  are  rnimerona,  and  some  of  them  are 
al])((at/ir8  are  met  with  in  the  hu^oona  along  the 
niimfTona  birda  are  turkeys,  spoon-birda,  towma^  Mv 
upecies  of  macaws,  and  many  kinds  of  parroCai  pelinaa^  and  1 
birds.  Fish  are  plentiful  and  of  variooa  Idnda ;  aomc  are  Terr  knge.  M  I 
and  turtle  are  used  aa  substitutes  for  meat:  of  the  latter  thm  aretkR  ^ 
njtrr.irn.    I^bnters  and  shell-fish  are  abundant  and  fTceflenL  Cilil^ 
shrep,  and  goata  are  kept,  but  not  sa£Bcient  finr  the  conanmpdon.  Glide 
in  rorisidrrable  numbers  are  imported  from  Traxfllo  and  Omon..  GcH 
has  lyeen  found  in  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Belize  riTcr,  but  no  i 
metal  is  known  to  exist 

2.  The  amount  of  the  population  is  not  exactly  known.  Some  jcn 
a^o  it  was  estimated  at  about  6000  souls,  and  it  may  now 
U)  10,(KK).  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  negroes  idii 
wrrr  firoii^ht  to  this  country  as  slaves,  bat  many  of  them  obuiaed  thor 
liberty  long  ago,  and  worked  at  daily  wagea.  The  number  of  whiles 
fjerliaim  docs  not  exceed  400.  There  seem  to  be  no  aboriginal  tribei 
within  the  territories  of  Belize.  The  whitea  are  exdusiyely  occapied 
with  cimimercc,  and  the  negroes  with  cutting  mahogany  and  dye-woodi| 
nnd  with  fishing.    A  few  of  thcra  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground. 

Belize,  the  only  town  of  this  colony,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  It  consists  of  a  long  street  running  along  the  sea-shore,  from 
which  three  or  four  smaller  streets  branch  off.  The  houses  are  con- 
stniclcd  entirely  of  wood,  nnd  arc  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
on  ])i11nrB  of  mahogany  ;  they  arc  well  built,  spacious  and  convenient 
The  population,  in  1833,  amounted  to  4537  individuals.  In  front  of 
the  town  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  is  rarely  agitated  by  winds,  as  it  is  protected  by 
the  numerous  keys  from  the  heavy  awella  of  the  open  sea. 

Up  to  the  year  1823  the  commerce  of  Belize  was  not  considerable^ 
the  exporta  conaiating  almost  entirely  of  the  wood  cut  in  the  foresta,  and 
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H|toiie-Bhen.  In  1824,  5,573,819  cubic  feet  of  mahogany,  4391 
^bf  logwood^  2493  tons  of  fustic,  and  4579  Iba.  of  tortolse-sheU  were 
^rl€(i.  But  ftincc  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  obtained  their 
Jepcndence^  an  active  caniinerce  has  been  carried  on  with  tlie  last- 
SfHtioned  country ;  that  with  Yncatan,  however,  is  limited.  In  1833 
£  txportt  consisted  of  2200  eerons*  of  indigo,  1 200  serous  of  cochineal, 
d  730  halea  of  earaaparilla,  all  winch  articles  were  brought  from  Cen- 
A  America*  At  the  same  time  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the 
URtry  had  decreaicd  ;  only  about  4,500,000  cubic  feet  of  mahogany, 
d  1800  toBB  of  logwood  were  exported  in  1533.  Belize  ia  now  the 
|idt  of  Britiah  manufactured  goodi  and  foreign  merchandise  deiigned 
'  the  consumption  of  Central  America,  which  arc  forwarded  thence  to 
ibal  and  Omoa,  The  imports  as  \s'cll  as  the  exports  are  estimated  to 
imrat  to  between  400,000/,  and  500,000/*,  and  9000  tons  of  British 
ipping  are  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  first  settlement  of  Belize  is  uncertain.  It  was  first  visited  by 
kUgglers  from  Jamaica,  who  found  it  a  very  convenient  retreat,  on  ac^ 
ant  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  which  large  vessels  encounter  in  navi> 
Bug  a  sea  containing  so  many  small  islands,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
with  settlementa*  The  smugglers  mon  began  to  find  a  lucrative  em- 
»yment  in  cutting  logwood  and  fustic*  The  Spanish  government  tried 
rerml*  times  to  eipel  them^  but  without  effect  until  1754,  when  they 
sceeded  in  breaking  up  the  colony*  By  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763) 
»  British  logwood  cutters  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  former 
tioDf  but  they  were  forbidden  to  erect  fortifications*  In  1779  the 
iftish  were  again  expelled,  hut  the  colony  was  restored  to  them  in 
83,  with  pemiisaion  to  extend  their  cutting  of  mahogany  to  the  valley 
the  Siboon  river,  but  they  abandoned  their  settlements  on  the  coast 
Mosquitoa*  In  1798  the  Spaniards  again  attacked  the  colony,  but 
Jidut  success.  Since  that  time  the  colonists  have  extended  their 
ting  to  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  Rio  Hondo  on  the  north,  and  the  Sars- 
n  river  on  the  south,  and  this  coast  with  the  adjacent  country  is  now 
Lsidered  to  belong  to  the  British  by  the  rigltt  of  conquett^ 
The  colony  ia  governed  by  a  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  Crowns 
FCti  magistrates,  annually  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  form  a  court  of 
tioe»  and  act  as  a  council,  at  which  the  su|>erin  tend  cut  pre  a  ides, 
m  is  also  a  legislative  body,  consisting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  pro- 
ty,  but  their  measures  can  only  obtain  the  force  of  law  by  the  consent 
he  superintendent 

lendarson's  Account  of  the  British  SetHement  of  Hondurm  ;  Dunn's 
to  Guatemala  ;  Hacf  kens^s  Centrai  Amerika* 


*  A  MTon  11  ft  hide  sewed  up,  and  containing  aiiuut  200  Iba.  woif^hl* 
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MEXICO. 

1.  Position,  Umils^  Extent^' Area.  2.  Physical  Description  Ik 
Countries  South  of  24**  N.  lat. ;  Western  Declivity  of  the  Tdh- 
land  of  Guaiemala  ;  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepee^  and  Table^kmis  |f 
Anahuac.  3.  Description  of  the  Countries  bettoeen  24°  attddS^M. 
lat.^  Cinaloa  and  Sonera  ;  plain  of  Chihu&hua;  Bolson  de  Mapwml 
Eastern  Lowland ;  Plain  dividing  the  Mexican  Isthmus  Jrm 
main  body  of  America.  4.  Climate  and  Productions.  5.  IiMti^ 
tants  and  Population.  6.  Political  Divisions^  Harbours,  ToMW^' 
and  other  Localities,  *1.  Roads ^  Canals^  Mawufactures^  and  Cmsf 
merce.   8.  Constitution^  Finances^  Army  and  Naoy. 

1.  Thb  United  StaUs  of  Mexico  lie  between  IS""  and  420  3(yN.  lat,tll 
most  southern  point  being  near  the  Puerto  de  Sacrificioa  (15°  48^  ft 
lat.)  and  the  most  northern  about  2°  N.  of  Cape  Mendocino.  The  md 
eastern  point  is  the  low  shore  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsala  d 
Yucatan,  near  the  island  of  Cankun,  which  extends  to  near  86°  48'W. 
long.;  and  the  most  western  point  is  Cape  Mendocino,  in  12^ # 
W.  long. 

On  the  west  and  south  Mexico  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocen; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Its  south-eastern  angle  bodcfl 
on  Central  America  and  the  British  settlement  of  Belize.  BetwcA 
Mexico  and  Central  America  the  boundary-line  is  not  yet  exactly  deMT  ] 
mined.    It  begins  on  the  Pacific  near  the  volcano  of  Soconusco  wd  j 
runs  in  a  waving  line  over  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  i ' 
Guatemala  to  the  Rio  Usumasinta ;  it  then  follows  the  western  edge  d 
the  elevated  region  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan,  traverses  that  regioi 
somewhat  south  of  18^  N.  lat.  till  it  joins  the  Rio  Hondo,  which  ritrec 
as  far  as  its  mouth  is  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and 
Belize. 

On  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  east,  Mexico  borders  on  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  The  boundary-line  between  these  two  Fedeial 
States  begins  on  the  Pacific  (42°  N.  lat.)  and  runs  along  that  parallel  t0 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  on  the  east  of  which  range  it  follows  the  coune 
of  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  100th  meridian,  along  which  it  extends 
south  to  the  Red  River.  The  last-mentioned  river  forms  the  boundsry 
as  far  as  94°  W.  long.,  and  then  the  line  runs  due  south  to  the  River 
Sabina,  and  along  that  river  to  its  mouth. 

From  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  42°  30'  N.  lat.,  Mexico  is 
about  2,400  miles  in  length.  Ite  breadth  varies  greatly.  At  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  it  is  narrowest,  it  measures  hardly  more 
than  130  miles  across.  Its  greatest  width  is  near  32°  N.  lat,  where 
it  extends  about  630  miles  from  the  Rio  Sabina  to  S.  Diego  in  Upper 
California. 
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Humboldt  e&timatal  the  area  of  Mexico  at  116,41B  French  square 
t&gues,  or  nearly  920,000  square  miles ;  but  in  that  estimate  immense 
rttcts  of  countryj  lying  to  the  north,  between  the  coast  of  the  Paci&c  and 
b€  boundary  of  the  Uniled  States  of  North  America,  as  now  determined 
ly  treaty,  were  not  included.  The  area  of  thcae  tracts  will  probably 
be  overrated,  if  we  estimate  it  at  300^000  square  miles.  The  terri- 
brie»  of  Mexico  have  also  been  iucreaaed  by  the  separation  of  ihe 
^Uile  of  Chjapa  from  Central  America,  and  its  Bccession  to  the  Mexican 
cotifederatioii*  Estimating  the  surface  of  this  State  at  33,000  square 
i&iles»  the  whole  area  of  Mexico  will  he  about  l,25Si000  aquare  miles, 
«t  about  fifteen  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  The  western  declivity  of  tlie  table^land  of  Guatemala  differs  con- 
ti4erably  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan«  and  in  the  main-land.    In  the 
pitiinsulat  the  high  ground  which  occupies  its  central  part  lowers  gra* 
dually  as  it  advances  to  the  north.    Its  south  extremity,  where  it  belongs 
to  Mexico,  probahly  does  not  rise  much  above  3,000  feet,  and  the  heights 
litik  to  a  few  hundred  feet  as  we  approach  Cape  Catoche.    They  occupy 
only  a  small  portion  of  ihe  peninsula,  hting  skirted  on  the  w  est  by  an 
extensive  plain^  which  towards  the  north  advances  perhaps  as  much  as 
100  miles  inland^  but  not  so  far  towards  the  south.    The  surface  of 
[His  plain  is  so  candy  and  arid,  that  from  the  Bay  of  Campeche  to  Cape 
Cat^che,  not  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water  occurs.    But  to  the  south 
i^r  Cape  Catoche,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsulsi  as  well  as  south 
of  the  Rio  Francisco,  near  Campeche,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Usuma- 
Yintat  tlie  country  is  undulating:,  and  even  hilly ;  except  on  the  very 
pborei,  the  soil  is  less  sandy »  and  the  country  mostly  covered  with  high 
(fomi  treef,  amob^  which  is  the  Campeche  wood*    This  woody  country 
extends  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

South  of  Yucatan  lies  the  western  declivity  of  the  Table^land  of 
"Ouatemala,  the  higher  parts  of  which  extend  in  spacious  plains,  com- 
monly without  trees ;  but  the  wide  and  fertile  valleys  by  which  the  de- 
scent is  furrowed  are  well  wooded,  and  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the 
torrid  zone-  The  low  and  level  ground,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  Pacific,  is  hardly  more  than  20  or  30  miles  wide,  and  is  covered 
with  lofty  trees. 

The  principal  river  in  this  part  of  Mexico  is  the  Ria  Tahasco^  who^e 
two  great  branches,  the  Usumasinta  and  Grixalva^  rise  on  the  table- 
land  of  Guatemala.  The  Usumasinta,  whose  upper  course  has  been 
already  noticed,  in  descending  from  the  tahle-land,  after  entering 
Mexico,  forms  a  considerable  cataract,  which  stops  the  navigation 
farther  upwards.  Lower  down,  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Chacamaa, 
from  the  left,  which  is  navigable  for  canoes  to  some  distance.  Still 
fartlter  down,  Jt  receives  the  Tcliga,  and  afterwards  the  river  begins  to 
divide  into  several  arms,  of  which  the  weafem  and  mo^t  considerable  is 
ed  not  far  from  ita  mouth  by  the  Rio  Grixalva.    The  Rio  Grixalva 


joined  not  tar  iro 
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rises  on  the  highest  part  of  the  taUe-kund  of  GnatfWMila,  naAfti 
town  of  Totonicapan,  and  runs  first  iiorth*>we8t  and  then  far  a  i 
ahle  distance  due  west    Having  approached  the  ahoraof  Ael 
within  ahout  50  miles,  the  Ghizalva  suddealy  tuma  to  the  noiti^  < 
then,  after  passing  the  parallel  of        to  tlie  north  east 
direction  it  continues,  with  many  windinpi  until  its  jgnctisnj  ( 
20  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  the  Usumaiinla.   The  unitod  nivi 
called  Tabasco.    The  Rio  Tabasco  ia  navigable  for  ahipa  ef  i 
burthen  to  the  town  of  S.  Juan  Bautista,  and  for  ln^  liml 
still  higher  up ;  but  we  are  not  mfonned  where  thia  navigatioB  I 
nates.    Its  whole  course  is  equal  to  that  of  the  UaomaH 
upwards  of  350  miles. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  contiguous  to  the  table-land  oa  All 
west.  1 1  extends  between  the  two  seas  about  130  milest  between  IS"  «l1 
18°  N.  lat,  on  both  sides  of  94°  W.  long.,  beginning  on  the  ioa&ii| 
the  Laguna  de  Teresa,  and  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rb  Ha 
cualco.  At  its  southern  extremity,  along  the  Pacific,  the  phdn  rfl 
Tehuantepec  extends  inland  10  miles  from  the  shore.  Thia  plain  bnAv  I 
fertile,  and  towards  the  hills  it  is  covered  with  trees.  Beyond  it  is  a  VBj 
tract,  which  extends  to  about  17°  N.  lat,  and  somewhat  forthcrnoitti 
The  several  chains  of  hills  which  extend  east  and  west,  and  foim  Ai 
connecting  link  between  the  table-lands  of  Guatemala  and  Analiiiae,ii 
not  exceed  2000  feet  in  height  in  their  highest  ridge,  the  Goto  Pdado; 
but  they  render  the  surface  of  the  whole  country  very  irregular.  Mm 
than  half  of  the  isthmus  is  a  level  and  low  plain,  which  eztenda  fitoa 
50  to  60  miles  east  and  west,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  south  sni 
north.  In  its  southern  districts  it  is  covered  with  a  continuoua  forest; 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  woods  are  intermingled  with  extensiTS 
marsliy  tracts. 

The  small  extent  of  hilly  ground  on  this  isthmus  haa  suggested  the 
plan  of  an  easy  communication  between  the  two  seas,  by  a  road ;  and 
in  fact  goods  are  actually  sometimes  conveyed  across  the  isthmus  firam 
the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  transport  is  much  facilitated 
by  two  rivers,  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  isthmus,  which  (though 
not  of  great  extent)  are  navigable  for  small  barges  to  a  considersble 
disUnce.  The  Rio  Chimalapa^  which  flows  into  the  Pacific,  riaes  on  the 
edge  of  the  table* land  of  Guatemala,  and  at  first  runs  westwaid ;  but  at 
the  village  of  S.  Miguel  de  Chimalapa  it  turns  south,  in  which  direction 
it  continues  to  its  mouth  in  the  I^aguna  de  Teresa.  It  is  navigable  as  fsr 
as  S.  Miguel,  but  the  bar  of  S.  Francisco,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lagunt 
de  S.  Teresa,  is  extremely  shallow,  and  sea*vessels  cannot  pass  it 
The  neighbouring  harbour  of  La  Yentosa  or  Tehuantepec  is  an  open 
roadstead,  though  it  afibrds  good  anchorage  at  some  distonce  from  the 
shore. 

The  Huutacualco^  or  Cnuucualoo  ia  formed  by  numerous  rivers  which 


d  from  the  ^ge»  of  bolh  contiguous  table-lands ;  but  all  of  tbem, 
jzk  tbe  upper  parts  of  their  course,  are  full  of  nipide  and  cataracts,  and 
the  naf  igation  is  extremely  difficult  and  daogerous.  Tlie  Guaaacuako 
liecomea  navigable  below  the  junction  of  the  small  river  Saraviti,  where 
mhe  valleys  widen ;  and  soon  afterwards  it  enters  the  low  plain.  In  the 
'SWtuunder  of  its  course,  which  lies  nearly  due  north  aud  south,  it  li 
VMivigable  for  large  barges ;  but  it  has  a  bar  at  its  mouthy  with  little 
'^•ter  u|K>n  it. 

The  table* land  of  Anahuact  tb^  most  cxteutive  of  the  table-lands  of 
^oith  America,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  that  continent  from  the 
laihmus  of  Tehuan tepee  to  34°  N*  lat.    A  line  drawn  from  the  mouth 
tlie  Rio  de  Santander,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  westward 
^  the  Sierra  de  Mad  re,  south  of  the  town  of  Unrango,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  separating  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  froai  the  Piain  of  Clii- 
^«ui3iua.    The  continuation  of  this  line  from  the  Sierra  Mad  re  to  the 
of  Mazatlau  on  the  PacifiCj  divides  the  table-land  from  the  low 
Pinin  of  Cioaloa. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pacific  the  table^land  of  Anahuac  approaches  very 
t:ear  the  sea.  In  some  places  the  high  mountain  masses  advance  to 
the  very  shores;  in  others  a  narrow  level  tract  iutervenes;  but  the 
tihle*land  is  divided  from  [the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  low  plaiut  which 
extends  from  40  to  SO  miles  inland* 

This  low  plaici  called  the  Plain  of  [Cmttacktlanf  is  level  along  the 
•ea,  but  at  about  10  miles  from  the  shore  it  begins  to  he  undulating^ 
and  rises  gradually  towards  the  bate  of  the  mountain -masses.  The 
level  tract  has  an  arid  sandy  soil,  nearly  without  vegetation^  hut  in  the 
undulating  districts  the  full  vigour  of  tropical  vegetation  is  developed* 
The  sandy  coast  ii  without  harboursi  if  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Alva- 
rado,  PanuoOf  and  Santander  are  excepted.  It  is  also  skirted  by  a 
series  of  sandy  hillsp  between  25  and  40  feet  high,  whichj  during  the 
strong  northern  winds,  change  their  form  and  place.  Behind  these 
hills,  and  partly  between  them^are  extensive  swamps,  whose  exhalations 
dttriog  the  hot  season  render  the  low  shore,  and  even  the  lower  part  of 
llie  undulating  country,  very  unhealthy,  and  the  seat  of  continual 
l^low  fever.  To  the  north  of  21°  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  series  of 
najTdW  low  sandy  islands,  of  great  length*  whicli  are  divided  from  it 
bf  anai  of  the  sea,  called  iaguniu.  These  lagunas  are  sometimes  20 
mile*  icrosSf  as  the  Laguna  of  Tamiagua,  and,  on  the  other  handj  are 
often  only  2  or  3  miles  wide.  Some  of  them  have  no  communication  with 
the  sea,  or  at  least  not  such  a  one  as  permits  small  ves^ls  to  enter 
them  ;  this  it  the  case  with  the  Great  Laguna  of  Tamiagua.  Others 
have  outlets  into  the  sea,  and  are  generally  navigable  for  boats  in  their 
full  extent* 

Where  tlie  Plain  of  Cuetlachtlau  approaches  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepect  a  range  of  hilk,  proceeding  from  the  table-land,  is  interposed 
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between  them.    Tliis  range  is  called  Sierra  de  8.  Marim,  and  il 
its  eastern  extremity,   about  12  miles  from  the  ihove,  there  ii  i 
small  volcano  called  Volcano  de  Tuxtla,  which  had  a  great  cniptioaii  ^ 
1793.  ¥ 

The  plain  contiguous  to  the  Sierra  de  S.  Martin  is  traTcned  bf  i  ^  * 
great  number  of  small  rivers,  which  rise  partly  on  the  dectivity  of  ^ 
table-land  and  partly  on  the  bilb  of  the  range.  They  unite  before  tkf  ^ 
enter  the  sea,  and  form  the  Rio  Alvarado,  which  has  a  bar  at  its  nonii  ^ 
only  practicable  for  vessels  which  draw  not  more  than  seven  at  6^  ^ 
feet  of  water.  ^ 

The  surface  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  which  is  reached  from  ^  I 
Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan  by  a  very  rapid  ascent,  consists  of  a  oonsidcnUi  V 
number  of  plains  with  a  level  or  undulating  surface.    These  ^ains  ail  r 
generally  of  considerable  extent,  measuring  in  length  from  40  to  SOO I 
miles  and  more ;  and  in  width  from  20  to  100  miles.   These  plains  m  I 
separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  to  500  or  600  I 
feet  above  their  level ;  but  the  plains  themselves  vary  in  their  clevation» 
the  most  extensive  being  from  5000  to  9000  feet  above  the  aea-Ieid, 
whilst  some  smaller  ones  are  much  lower. 

On  these  plains  some  isolated  mountains  rise  to  a  stupendous  height; 
they  are  arranged  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  due  east  and  west,  and  neir 
to  the  19th  parallel.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  coa- 
tiguous  to  the  Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  stands  the  Cilaltepetl,  or  Picde 
Orizaba,  the  summit  of  which  is  17,373  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
Nauhcampatepetl,  or  Coffre  de  Perote,  which  is  13,415  feet  high. 
These  two  summits  are  about  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  north 
and  south.  There  are  two  other  summits  where  the  19th  parallel  is  cut 
by  98®  10'  W.  Ion.,  the  Popocatepetl,  which  rises  to  17,884  feet,  and  is 
perhaps  the  highest  mountain  of  North  America ;  and  to  the  north  of 
it  the  Iztaccihuatl,  which  is  15704  feet  high.  Still  farther  west  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  which  attains  the  height  of  15,271  feet.  In  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Pacific  is  the  Pic  de  Tancitaro,  10,.509  feet 
high,  and  not  far  from  it  the  volcano  of  Colima,  9193  feet  above  theses. 
Only  four  of  these  summits  rise  above  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation, 
which  in  Mexico  is  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  nearly  all 
these  mountains  show  evident  signs  of  volcanic  origin,  only  three  of 
them  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity — the  Cilaltepetl,  the  Popoca- 
tepetl, and  the  Volcano  of  Colima.  But  in  the  year  1759  a  new  vol- 
cano appeared  on  one  of  the  lower  plains  towards  the  Pacific,  near  the 
Pic  de  Tanictaro:  it  is  called  the  Volcano  of  Jorillo,  and  its  height  is 
1681  feet  above  the  plain,  and  4114  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  is  contiguous  to  the 
series  of  isolated  peaks  above  mentioned.  At  the  western  base  of  the 
Cilaltepetl  and  of  the  Nauhcampatepetl,  begins  the  table-land  of  Tlascala, 
which  is  above  70  miles  wide,  and  more  than  100  long;  its  surface  is 
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t  7200  feet  above  the  sea.  Contiguous  to  it  on  the  west  is  the 
m'n  of  Mexico^  or  TemchttHan^  which  la  ahout  1500  feet  ahove  the 
jlea,  ueariy  50  miles  loDg  and  more  than  20  wide.  Farther  west  is  the 
pkighesi  portion  of  the  table-laudj  the  Plain  of  To/wra,  which  attains 
^  average  height  of  nearly  9000  feet.  It  is  succeeded  an  the  west  by 
tlie  table-land  of  Michmmn^  the  surface  i>f  whieh  varies  between  6000 
^Uul  6500  feet,  and  is  intersected  by  several  high  hills  and  isulated 
iHdgei,  It  is  about  100  miles  long  and  nearly  as  wide*  A  lower  tract 
'^parates  it  from  the  Pacific  :  the  surface  of  this  lower  tract  is  in  some 
t^laces  hilly,  and  It  may  he  about  30  miles  across. 

That  portioti  of  the  table-land  which  epreads  from  the  Plains  of 
Tloicaia  and  Mej:ico^  south  and  south-east,  and  which »  aa  far  as  the 
Isihmus  of  Tehuan  tepee,  is  called  the  table -land  of  Mixiecafan^  appears 
\  not  to  rise  more  than  5000  feet  on  an  average.  Towards  the  Pacific, 
I  however  I  it  is  indented  by  wide  valleys  which  extend  nearly  north  and 
I  south,  and  open  towards  the  sea ;  but  even  these  valleys  are  of  consi- 
derable height.  The  town  of  Oaxaea,  which  lies  in  the  principal  valley, 
is  4800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  tlie  adjacent  higher  ground  on  which 
the  ruins  of  the  Ptilace  of  Mitla  are  found,  is  5300  feet  high.  But  as 
wc  proceed  along  the  sea  to  the  N.  W*  and  approach  the  harbour  of 
Acapulco,  the  table-latid  is  broken  by  deep  valleys,  which  e^itend  east 
and  west.  The  level  of  these  valleys  declines  as  they  approach  the  Pa- 
cificj  and  at  the  same  time  they  become  narrower.  The  road  from 
Mexico  to  Acapulco  passes  through  four  of  them.  The  valley  of  Istla^ 
nearest  to  the  plain  of  Tenoehtitlan,  is  3226  feet,  the  valley  of  Meseala 
1696  feet,  that  of  Papagallo  627,  and  that  of  Peregrino^  nearest  the 
Pftci6c,  is  525  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  continuous  range  of  high  mountains  on 
the  southern  portion  of  the  tabled  audi  unless  the  ridges  of  hills  w^hich 
septate  the  plains  from  one  anotltcr,  and  which  generally  rise  500  or 
600  feet,  and  in  gome  isolated  peaks  even  to  1000  feet  and  more  above 
the  adjacent  plains,  are  to  be  considered  such.  But  about  20^  N,  lat»j 
oa  the  boundary -line  between  the  States  of  Queretaro  and  Mexico,  the 
iioiated  heights  that  skirt  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  assume  the 
form  of  a  continuous  range,  which  is  called  Sierra  Madre,  This  range 
runs  across  the  table-land  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  town  of 
S*  Ftilipe,  and  thence  north-west  to  the  south  of  Durango.  Here  the 
chain,  which  so  far  has  no  great  width,  becomes  broader,  extends  along 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Plain  of  Chihuihua,  in  a  north-north-west 
direction,  dividing  that  extensive  plain  from  the  low  country  of  Cinaloa 
and  the  mountain -district  of  Sonara,  until  it  terminates  at  the  Presidio 
de  S*  Bernardino,  near  the  paralicl  of  32°  N*  with  the  mountain  de  las 
Espuekt.  The  elevation  of  this  range  has  not  been  determined  in  any 
part,  but  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  enat  of  the  town  of  Durango 
where  several  mmes,  situated  in  valleys,  are  from  8000  to  9000  feet 
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vmpid^  h«t  il  does  not  appear  that  it  is  navigated  in  these  pnrts.  It 
gradually  turns  to  the  wett,  and  descends  by  a  rapid  conrte  to  the 
V\mn  of  Xttliaco,  where  it  passes  through  the  extensive  Lake  of  Cha- 
p*la.  After  i sailing  from  that  lake  it  formB,  at  tlie  Puente  del  Rio 
Graiide,  in  the  space  of  about  three  miles,  between  50  and  60  falls  of 
Tirious  heights,  down  which  the  great  mass  of  water  m*hea  with  incre* 
dible  velocity.  A  rapid  course  prevents  an  ensy  navigation  lower  down. 
At  iti  month  it  forms  an  ecstuary,  which  contnins  some  Islands  ;  on  its 
iontiiern  shores  is  the  port  of  Bias.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  ia 
coBBiderably  nbove  400  miles* 

The  Rio  Pmtueo  may  be  considered  as  rising  ou  the  table -land  of 
TenochtitUn,  as  the  waters  which  are  carried  by  the  canal  of  Hnehuetoca 
fnm  tht  lake  of  Zumpango  constitute  the  most  remote  supply  by  winch 
B  il  fed.    In  its  upper  cotirBe  the  current  is  very  swift,  and  frequently 
intcmipied  by  shoals  and  rapids,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  only 
in  «  few  phtcei.   In  the  upper  part  it  is  called  Moctezuraa.    It  becomes 
Diirigobte  far  boats  at  Tanquichi,  about  170  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Ten  miles  tower  down  it  is  joined  by  the  RioTamoin,  which  flows  from 
die  west,  and  it  is  then  called  the  Rio  Panuco.    So  far  its  course  is  to 
tie  eatt  of  northi    It  then  tnms  east,  and  passes  the  town  of  Panuco, 
which  is  SO  miles  from  its  mouth.    VcbscIs  drawing  not  more  than 
in  feet  water  may  go  tip  to  this  place.    The  lower  part  of  its  course  is 
fflfj  winding,  and  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  an  entire  courte 
of  about  400  miles,  at  the  port  of  Tampico.    The  port  of  Tampico  is 
fomed  by  its  mouth,  but  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  which  has  geoe rally  not 
m<iTe  than  12  feet  water, 

l,    The  Laka  are  very  numerous,  and  occasionslly  occupy  a  considerable 

I  portiiin  of  the  plains  i  thus  one -tenth  of  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlsn  ii 

II  covered  by  the  four  large  lakes  of  Zumpango,  Christoval,  Tezctico,  tmd 
IChaJco,  The  largest  lake  is  that  of  Cha)>ak,  which  is  on  the  plain  of 
jXalbco*  and  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Santiago.  It  is  about  90  milei 
longv  and  from  12  tu  18  miles  widcp 

3.  That  portion  of  the  Mes:iciin  Isthmus  which  lies  between  24^  and 
N.  lat.,  contains  four  different  regions:   the  Western  Coast»  the 
Sitm  Madre,  the  Elevated  Plain  of  Chihuihuaj  and  the  Eustern 
Lofwlands. 

The  Western  Coasts  which  occupies  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  up  to  its  innermost  recess,  comprehends  two  tracts  of 
different  character.  The  southern  portion,  as  far  north  as  the  Rio 
Yagut,  or  28°  lat,,  is  a  plain  with  a  level  surface,  and  of  no  con- 
mider&ble  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  clay,  of  con- 
vi4crmble  fertility,  but  tleititute  of  trees*  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are 
hd  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  are  skirted  by  rich 
The  climate  is  regular,  and  the  rains  last  about  three  months 
i6p»  Ike  end  of  Jiine  to  that  of  September.    Tlie  country  Ijetween  the 
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Rio  Yagui  and  32°  N.  lat.  is  composed  of  Buacesaive  ranges  of  high 
hilU,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  hy  very  deep  and  narrow 
valleys,  lying  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  with  a  sligbt 
declination  to  the  west.  In  some  places  this  hilly  country  extends  nearly 
to  the  sea.  This  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Rio  Yagui.  In  other  places  it  is  separated  from  the  shores  by  eztensiye 
plains.  These  plains  are  most  extensive  towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  they  are  low,  and  covered  with  only  small 
bushes.  They  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  sand-hillf, 
about  20  feet  in  height,  and  about  50  yards  from  the  beach.  Hiefe 
northern  plains  are  uninhabited.  Though  this  country  has  a  gieat 
number  of  streams  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  and  north,  its 
soil  is  not  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac.  This  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  shortness  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  rain,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
itself,  which  in  most  places  is  sandy,  and  in  others  consists  of  a  haid  ] 
clay,  which  requires  constant  irrigation  to  answer  the  purposes  of  sgri' 
culture. 

The  most  important  river  of  this  region  is  the  Yagui^  or  Rio 
SonorOy  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  32"",  at  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  itf 
increased  by  a  great  number  of  small  streams.  Its  course,  between 
32°  and  30°  N.  lat.,  is  nearly  due  north  and  south ;  it  then  declines  to 
the  south-west,  receiving  in  that  part  of  its  course  the  Rio  de  Oposura. 
Having  passed  28°  N.  lat.,  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  descends  to  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Its  whole  course,  probably,  is  not  less  than  400 
miles.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  river  is  navigated ;  but  in  many 
parts  it  is  used  for  watering  the  contiguous  cultivated  lands. 

The  Sierra  Madre^  which  on  the  table-lands  has  not  the  appearance 
of  a  high  mountain-range,  presents  an  imposing  appearance  when 
viewed  from  the  Plain  of  Cinaloa,  'from  which  it  rises  with  a  very  steep 
ascent  to  more  than  10,000  feet;  but  towards  the  north  it  grows  much 
lower.  It  probably  covers  a  surface  of  not  less  than  100  miles  in 
width,  which  space  is  partly  occupied  by  deep  longitudinal  valleys, 
and  partly  by  the  eastern  descent,  which  is  gentle,  and  composed 
of  several  terraces,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  sloping 
ground  diversified  by  hills. 

The  Plain  of  Chihudhua,  which  extends  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  table-land 
of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  not  being  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains or  any  other  marked  boundary-line,  except  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  table-land  of  Potosi  (between  23°  and  24°  N.  lat.)  gradually 
assumes  that  aspect  of  sterility  which  characterises  the  Plain  of 
Chihu&hua.  This  plain  extends  in  length  from  south-south-east  to 
north-north-west  more  than  600  miles,  and  is  terminated  on  the  north 
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fc»y  a  line  drawn  from  the  Presidio  <3e  S.  Bernardino  to  the  Paso  del 
t^OTte,  near  the  parallel  of  32^    Its  wkUh  vanes  from  150  to  200 
*n  iWs.    At  its  Bouthem  extremityi  ^here  it  is  contiguous  to  the  table-land 
S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  it  may  be  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level^ 
it  lowers  towarda  the  north.    Thia  immense  tract  of  country  may  be 
Compared  with  ?ome  of  the  steppea  of  Asia.    We  do  not  know  its  eleva- 
"^€311  above  the  aea,  but  Humboldt  estimates  that  of  the  country  along  the 
^**nks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  about  2000  feet,  an  estimate  which  appears 
^ii-thcr  too  low  than  too  high.    But  towards  the  south  the  country  certainly 
*iac4  to  a  much  greater  height,  a  fact  which  is  shown  by  the  course 
the  rivers  J  which  here  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of 
Sonara^ — namely,  from  south  to  north.    The  surface  of  this  plain  is 
^arly  level.    The  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  muriate  of 
•oda^  and  carbonate  of  potash.    It  is  entirely  destitute  of  treea,  except 
^Taijg  the  watercourses,  which  are  skirted  by  poplars.    In  the  rainy 
leas  on  it  is  covered  with  gra&s,  which  affords  pasture  for  sheep; 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  without  verdure »  ej£cept  along  the  rivers.  Some 
portions  are  covered  with  smull   sharp  stones.    In  those  districts 
1th ich  are  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers,  there  are  numerous  dry 
lak'lakef,  from  which  large  quantitiea  of  sak  are  collected  by  the  inha- 
bitants.   These  salt  lakes  render  the  country  excessively  unhealthy; 
for  whenever  there  is  any  wind,  the  air  is  filled  with  saline  particles  and 
diist»  which  oppress  re&piration  and  cause  numerous  diseases.  The 
rivers,  along  which  alone  the  cultivated  tracts  occur,  run  in  beds  several 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  all  terminate  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Rio  Conchos)  in  lakes  without  outlets,  like  those  in  the  steppes 
of  Asia.    The  most  remarkable  are  the  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandes,  the 
Coi3choB,  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Rio  de  Las  Casas  Grmdes  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre^  in  about 
30  N,  lat,,  and  runs  due  north  upwards  of  100  miles,  termimting  in 
Ihe  Lake  of  Guzmkn,  near  32°  N,  lat.    The  most  southern  branches  of 
the  Rio  Conchos  originate  south  of  2T  N.  laL,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  whence  the  river  flows  due  north,  being  increased  la 
its  course  by  ivumcrous  tributaries  from  the  west,  but  not  by  a  siugleone 
'     from  the  east.    After  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  it  fulls  into  the  Rio 
,     Omnde  del  Norte,  iiearly  opposite  the  Preaidio  del  Korte.    The  valley 
j     of  thia  river  is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  Plain 
1     of  Chihuahua.    The  Rio  Grande  of  the  Plain,  which  is  diflcrcnt  from 
Ihc  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  west  of  the  town 
of  Zacatecas,  in  about  2^^^      lat*    It  runs  at  first  north-east,  as  far 
as  the  place  where  it  descends  into  the  plain,  through  which  it  winds  in 
a  tiortli  direction,  teTminating  in  the  Lake  of  Parrus,  about  2T^  N»  lat, 
ItM  mUey  also  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  extensive  orchards. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  Plain  of  Chihuahua  is  occupied  by  A 
i     mountain  legion^  at  lea*t  towards  iu  nofthern  extremity,  which  is  called 
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the  Bolson  de  Mapimi.  We  are  very  little  acquainted  with  this  tract, 
li  ieems  to  terminate  on  the  north  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Nsrtsi 
where  that  river  bends  first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  north  (SH^ 
N.  lat.)i  and  then  stretches  thence  in  a  south-eastern  directioii,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  .Ncatc.  to  N. 
lat.,  where  it  terminates  with  the  high  masses  which  contain  the  miaei 
of  Salinas  and  Pesquoria,  a  short  distance  north  of  Monterey.  Hie 
mountains  of  Salinas  and  Pesquoria  attain  an  elevation  of  more  tbta 
10.000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  they  are  probably  the  highest  ia 
the  range.  Between  21°  and  28''  N.  lat.,  the  mounUins  do  not  seem  to 
be  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Plain  of  Chihui&hua. 

Neither  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  nor  the  Plain  of  Chihudhua  approadiei 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    A  low  country  intervenes,  which  may  be  eonsi* 
dered  as  a  'continuation  of  the  low  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan.    Its  widtK 
as  far  as  we  know,  varies  between  60  and  120  miles.    It  is  paitljf 
covered  with  wood,  but  contains  also  extensive  savaimahs  or  prainei  I 
covered  with  grass.    Along  the  beach  is  a  low  sandy  tracts  whieh  ia 
many  parts  is  swampy,  and  near  the  shores  is  skirted  by  sand-hills* 
The  natural  advantages  of  this  country  are  neglected,  through  the  want 
of  good  harbours.    Along  the  shore  and  parallel  to  it  there  is  a  series 
of  long  low  islands,  from  about  i  to  1  mile  in  width  and  from  1  to  10 
miles  from  the  beach.    Some  of  these  islands  are  50  miles  in  limgtb. 
The  few  inlets,  by  which  the  lagunes  which  [separate  the  islands  from 
the  main  land  communicate  with  the  sea,  are  shallow.    This  is  the  case 
with  the  lagunes  themselves,  which  can  only  be  navigated  by  small  vessels. 

The  main  land  of  North  America  is  separated  from  the  Mexican 
hthmus  by  a  plain,  which,  in  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is  still  a  deifiert. 
It  begins  on  the  west,  at  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
32°  N.  lat.,  and  stretches  from  that  point  eastward,  nearly  following 
that  parallel,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Gila,  an  affluent  of  the  ColoradlES 
until  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  north  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  between  32°  and  34°  N.  lat.  and  in  106°  W.  long. 
At  this  eastern  extremity  a  tract  of  arid  hills  of  modente  eleva- 
tion, ealled  Sierra  del  Fhrido^  borders  on  the  river.  It  is  probable 
that  this  arid  tract  of  country  rises  without  intemiption  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Colorado  eastward,  and  that  at  108°  W.  lat.^  where 
it  appears  to  attain  its  highest  elevation,  it  is  not  less  than  4000  feet 
above  the  sea :  this  high  and  apparently  hilly  tract  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Sierra  Madre  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  and  the 
Sierra  de  Magollon,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  North  America.  This  plain  is  very  little  known ;  thone  who 
have  traversed  it  in  nine  days,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila  to  the 
Presidio  de  Altar  in  Sonora,  describe  it  as  a  sandy  and  nearly  uninha- 
bitable country,  and  do  not  confirm  the  general  opinion,  that  it  waa  Ae 
residence  ous  and  powerful  abociginal  tribes. 
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WrUc  boundary  line  between  the  Mexican  Uthmus  aud  Uie  ctJutiDeiit 
North  America,  east  of  106*^  W.  Iat.|  follows  the  caiirie  of  the  river 
^ia  del  Norte,  all  the  countries  north  of  thai  river  being  more  or  less 
boanecied  with  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  range  is,  as 
c  have  already  observed,  separated  from  the  Sierra  Madre  by  a  plam 
dC  140  miles  iu  width,  hut  ita  moat  eastern  branch »  the  Sierra  del  Sa 
^ramento^  which  filla  up  the  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  between  103° 
mtkd  10'^"^  W»  lal.,  is  only  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  river  from  the 
inaun  tain -tract  of  the  Bobon  de  Mmpimi,  and  at  this  place  the  lu|^h  landa 
of  North  America  approach  nearest  to  those  of  the  Mejtlcan  Isthmus, 

The  count  ries  belonging  to  the  Mexican  Confederjitioti  occupy  a 
eQiiiidera1>le  part  of  North  America,  but  none  uf  the  StMee  which  con- 
st ituie  the  Mexican  Union  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  an  appendage  of  the  State  of 
CoaJiiiila.  The  natural  features  of  thiB  part  of  Mexico  arc  deecribcil 
itnder  North  America. 

4.  Few  couiitrica  present  so  great  a  variety  of  dtmate  as  Mexico ;  a 
Circuin stance  partly  due  to  the  great  extent  of  the  country',  which  ex- 
teade  between  the  parallels  of  16°  and  42^  30'  N.  lat.,  mid  partly  to  the 
|mt  inequality  of  its  surface,  the  lowest  tracts  being  hardly  a  few  feet 
tbovu  the  fica,  while  the  plains  of  the  table-land  the  to  8000,  and  eveji 
MK)  feet  above  that  leveU 

About  one- third  of  the  country,  or  nearly  400,000  square  miles,  is 
lituated  within  the  tropics ;  of  the  remainder,  the  most  northern  point 
it  nearly  20^  beyond  the  trojjic.  Some  portions,  ihcreforc,  are  subject 
1o  the  tropical  rain^,  and  others  lo  the  extra -tropical  rainSj  and  there  is 
I  belt  of  country  which  does  not  partake  of  either  of  them. 

The  rains  which  fall  south  of  the  tropic  occur  in  the  aummer  season, 
begin ning  in  the  month  of  June,  and  terminating  in  September  ;  they 
are  very  abundant,  hut  more  bo  on  the  low^  ^^u-cu£\st  liiau  011  the  table- 
kad  of  Anahuac,  The  quantity  of  rain  which  annuMlly  fiills  at  Vera 
Crua  is  estimated  at  *J8  or  80  inches ;  in  the  month  of  July  alone,  from 
1&  tj  16  inches  fall;  while>  in  November  and  Decemljcr  respectively, 
the  quantity  hardly  exceeds  one  inch.  On  the  tabie-lnud  the  rain  is 
Im  abundiint,  but  still  very  considerable. 

The  tropical  rains  extend  beyond  the  tropic,  but  they  arc  there  leas 
abundant,  and  fall  Inter.  On  the  plain  of  Chihuahua  and  the  mountain- 
regimi  of  Sonora  the  rainy  season  begins  early  in  September,  and  lasts 
to  tiie  end  of  OctoJwr,  and  s^ometimes  to  the  middle  of  November.  The 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  vaguely  estimated  at  15  or  IG  inches.  Near 
.  3(f      lat.  the  rainy  season  continues  a  month  or  six  weck&,  and  the 
<|Uilit]ty  that  falls  is  still  less.     In  the  plain  of  the  Rio  Gila  (32^ 
kt.>,  which  is  in  tlie  stone  of  cmmtrj  that  divides  the  tropical  rains 
.  kmi  the  cJ^tra-tropical,  no  rain  fulls.     To  this  circumstance  may  be 
Ltftoibvled  the  great  sterility  of  this  region. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  rains  cease  much  Aurther  to  the  aonth  on  the 
peninsula  of  California  than  on  the  main  land.  Annual  rains  occur 
only  to  the  south  of  Loreto  (25®  3O0,  and  they  are  generally  scanty. 
At  Loreto  itself  the  rains  return  after  a  period  of  five  or  six  yeans  ^ 
fall  abundantly,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 

The  extra-tropical  rains  fall  in  winter,  from  November  to  the  middle 
of  February,  and  arc  nearly  confined  to  this  part  of  the  year.  In  &e 
other  months  very  little  rain  is  known  to  fall,  except  in  a  few  places; 
and  this  exception  is  owing  to  local  circumstances. 

The  heat  is  still  more  unequally  distributed  over  Mexico.  The 
country  is  divided  into  tierras  ccdientes^  hot  countries ;  Herras  tern- 
pladaSf  moderate  countries ;  and  tierras  frias^  or  cold  countries.  The 
first  terra  is  applied  to  the  low  coasts,  the  second  to  the  districts  from 
4500  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  last  to  those  which  exceed  in 
elevation  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  tierras  frias  comprehend  more 
than  two-thirds  of  th^  surface  south  of  the  tropic ;  the  tierras  calientet) 
perhaps  one-sixth ;  and  the  tierras  templadas,  still  less. 

At  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
71®  :  the  greatest  heat  prevails  during  the  rains ;  and,  a  short  time  be- 
fore they  begin,  the  thermometer  then  usually  rising  to  81®  and  82® ; 
in  December  and  January  it  falls  to  about  12®,  which  on  an  average  it 
does  not  exceed  during  those  months.  But  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  north  winds,  which  frequently  blow  from  October  to  March,  and 
often  with  great  violence,  the  thermometer  occasionally  sinks  to  62^, 
and  even  60®. 

To  these  winds  must  be  mainly  attributed  the  fact  that  the  least  tem- 
perature is  much  lower  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  coasts.  At 
Acapulco,  which  is  about  3°  farther  south  on  the  Pacific,  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  in  summer  between  86®  and  96®,  and  in  winter  between 
18°  and  86®,  during  the  day.  In  winter,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the'night,  it  stands  between  14®  and  18® ;  but,  from  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  sunrise,  it  suddenly  descends  to  65®,  and  even  62®. 
;  On  the  tierras  frias  of  the  table-land  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold 
varies  still  less  than  on  the  coasts.  The  climate  resembles  an  eternal 
spring;  the  thermometer  generally  varying  only  10®  or  12®.  The  mean 
annual  temperature,  at  the  town  of  Mexico  is  62®.  The  greatest  heat 
is  experienced  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  rains,  in  April 
and  May,  when  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  61"  or  68**.  The  evapo- 
ration which  takes  place  on  these  elevated  tracts  during  the  season  of 
the  rains  diminishes  the  heat,  and  lowers  the  thermometer  3®  or  4®. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  56® ;  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  thermometer  descends  to  the  freezing  point,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  snow  falls.  This  last  phenomenon  is  also  observed  at  Val- 
ladolid,  which  is  several  hundred  feet  lower.  Humboldt  compares  the 
climate  of  this  portion  of  the  table-land  with  that^of  Naples.    On  the 
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[liest  of  theie  table-Iandp,  that  of  Toluca,  tlie  inean  annual  temper^- 
i«  €OD9ideTEbly  below  60° ;  froet  ia  common  in  the  cold  season ,  and 
\t»  for  several  weeks ,  At  Zacatecas,  situated  Dear  the  tropic,  and 
tic  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  freezes  very  hard  during  the 
mih&  of  December  and  January;  atid  the  therniometer  iometimes 
Bcenda  as  low  as  12^. 

As  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  north  of  the  table-lflnd  of  AnahnaCj 
ir  ro  format  ion  is  very  imperfect.  In  Souora  the  thermometer  ranges 
ttween  80*=^  and  90°,  or  even  100°,  At  Pilic  (29°  N.  lat.)  it  froze,  in 
filter  of  1829-30,  every  night  for  nearly  two  months ;  and  the 
tcrmonieter  sometimes  snnk  to  16^.  The  plain  of  Chihuiihua  seems 
►  lie  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  cold  from  October  to  April,  during 
hieb  time  the  prevailing  north  winds  bring  down  the  cold  air  from  the 
bans  of  North  America ;  but  the  short  summer  seems  to  be  very  hot, 
Meifico  is  much  less  subject  to  earthquakes  than  Central  America  and 
le  countries  of  South  America  contiguous  to  the  Andes,  They  are,  in- 
eed^  frequent  along  the  eh  ores  of  the  Pacific^  and  in  the  coiintry  about  the 
itpical  1  but  they  do  not  occasion  such  dreadful  devaatation  as  in  Vene- 
Ocla»  Peruj  or  Chile.  Humboldt  thinks  that,  in  Mexico,  the  range  of 
idcuitc  agency  is  confined  between  18°  and  22°  N.  laL 

As  the  natural  divisions  of  Mexico  differ  considerably  both  in  soil 
nd  m  cbmate,  ihc  objecti  of  agriculture  in  each  of  them  must  also 
how  considerable  variations.  In  some  districts  the  attention  of  the 
friculturists  is  especially  directed  to  the  raising  of  those  plants  which 
iOQsiitute  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  between  the 
xopics ;  in  others  they  attend  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
li^rent  kinds  of  grain  common  to  the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  soil  of  Mexico  is  very  dry,  but  in  most  districts  by  no  means 
)ftrren ;  and,  where  water  is  not  wanting  for  the  puT|)OEe  of  irrigation, 
t  is  very  fertile.  Irrigation  is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  even  for 
he  cultivation  of  wheat,  etfpecially  on  that  portion  of  the  table-land  of 
lueretaro  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Eio  Santiago. 

In  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico  bananas  and  mandiocca  are  principally 
aised*  The  banana  only  succeeds  in  those  districts  whose  mean  tem- 
Ktsture  is  above  75^,  and  its  cultivation  is  consequently  confined  to  the 
ow  tracts  on  the  coasts  south  of  22^  lat.  In  some  districts  it^is 
Iricd  in  the  mm,  and  in  this  state  forms  an  article  of  ^internal  com- 
riercet  under  the  name  of  planlam  pasado. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mandiocca  ia  somewhat  more  extended,  hut  it 
g  not  carried  on  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  more  than  3000 
ert  above  the  sea.  The  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  on  the  shores  of 
he  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Santander,  and^  on 
be  side  of  the  Pacitict  to  that  of  S.  Bias, 

lodian  corn  is  cultivated  nearly  all  over  the  country  :  it  grows  very 
leU  on  the  low  coast,  and  is  largely  cultivated  even  on  the  elevated 
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plain  of  Tolucft)  which  is  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  aea.  It  is  uaur 
ingly  prolific.  In  acme  parU  of  the  ooest,  where  great  heat  ia  united  to 
great  moisture*  it  yields  800  fold ;  in  other  less  favoured  situatioa%£no0 
130  to  150  fold;  and  even  in  the  most  steril  parta^  aa  mueh  aa  hm 
24  to  60  fold.  The  average  crop,  south  of  24^,  is  estimated  at  IM 
fold :  farther  north  it  is  less  productive,  and  the  arerage  ciupapKohtUj 
yield  only  10  or  80  fold.  Even  in  the  valleys  of  Upper  Califtmia  it  ii 
carefully  cultivated.  Maize  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  food  sf 
tlie  aborigbal  population.  The  same  field  will  produce  two  or  thrse 
crops  annually,  but  generally  only  one  crop  is  taken.  An  inebnatiii| 
drink,  called  cMca^  is  made  of  the  maize.  It  also  forms  one  of  tbe 
principal  articles  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  :  but  little  if 
it  is  exported. 

The  white  population  are  the  principal  consumers  of  wheat ;  the  dd- 
tivation  of  which,  south  of  24%  b^ius  ui  the  districts  which  have  an 
elevation  of  2800  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  it  only 
begins  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  and  extends  to  1500  feeU  It  ii 
principally  grown  on  land  which  can  be  irrigated  :  it  is  twice  irrigated 
— in  January,  when  the  plant  first  appears  above  the  ground,''and  is 
March,  when  the  ear  begins  to  be  formed ;  and  on  each  occaskm  the 
ground  is  kept  wet  for  some  weeks.  When  the  soil  is  good,  the  crop  is 
abundant.  In  the  plains  along  tha  Rio  Santiago,  from  Quen^taro  to  Leoii» 
which  are  above  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  froo 
20  to  30  miles,  wheat  sometimes  yields  50  or  60  fold ;  and  the  average 
crops  are  estimated  at  from  35  to  40  fold.  In  other  districts  it  variei 
between  20  and  30^  and  where  the  land  is  bad,  it  gives  only  16  fold; 
but  even  land  which  cannot  be  irrigated,  yields  from  10  to  12  fold. 
Excellent  wheat  is  grown  in  Upper  Californis,  where  it  is  also  irrigated, 
and  where  the  average  crops  are  16  or  17  fold. 

Rye  and  barley  are  also  cultivated  at  the  same  elevation,  and  barley  evcfb 
still  higher ;  but  only  small  quantities  of  either  of  these  grains  are  raised. 
Oats  are  not  cultivated ;  the  Mexicans,  like  the  Spaniards,  feed  their 
horses  on  barley. 

Potatoes  are  genenilly  cultivated  on  the  table-land.  In  Mexico  they 
lave  tbe  art  of  preserving  them  for  many  years,  by  drying  them  in  the 
sun.  The  other  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  fields  are  the  oca,  which, 
however,  succeeds  only  in  the  warmer  districts ;  the  igname  (Dioaoo- 
rea  alata),  which  has  very  large  roots ;  the  sweet  potato,  which  ancceeds 
on  the  tabk-famd,  especially  at  Qaeretaro ;  the  cacontite^  a  specsea  of 
Hgridicbf  from  whose  roots  a  flour  is  prepared ;  die  tomata,  !&e  ground- 
nut, and  sevmi  kinds  of  eapsitums.  The  capsicums,  called  MUi^  are 
as  indispensable  at  the  table  of  the  fewer  classes  as  salt  is  with  us. 

Rice  has  been  introduced,  but  iU  culture  is  very  limited,  on  account 
of  the  great  dryness  txf  the  soil  of  tike  table-land.  The  cultivation  would 
l^Mbly  be  profitabk  in  llie  kvd  gtmmds  of  the  State  of  Tabasco^ 


^mong  the  objects  of  agriculture,  the  mwjtietf  {Agaue  Ameriiimta)  oc- 
^Hci  t  distinguished  place.    There  are  extensive  plantation  a  of  it  on 
5  higher  |K)rtiona  of  the  tahle-Iand  south  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  especi- 
j  on  the  plaine  of  Tolnca  and  Puebla.  This  plant  requirca  a  dry  soil, 
il  frequently  grows  on  the  &ides  of  totk&  which^*  are  scarcely  covered 
^  ih  vegtlable  mould.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  does  not  suflfer  from  dryness, 
m  cold*  nor  hait'stones.     In  good  soil  the  plant  l:>egins  to  yield  juice 
the  fifth  year,  but  in  very  bad  soils  not  before  the  eighteenth  year, 
ftie  juice,  which  is  ohtainetl  from  it  by  incision,  resembles  cider^  and 
a  very  disagr<^eable  smell.     The  whites  who  succeed  in  overcoming 
di&likc  to  the  smelly  prefer  tl  to  every  other  kind  of  beverage*  By 
lation  this  juice  may  be  converted  into  a  strong  spirit,  called 
mgucy  brandy  {Atjitardiente  de  Maguey)^  ot  AlexkaL  Thread  is  made 
the  leaver  of  the  maguey,  and  they  may  also  be  mcd  for  making 
^^•iper, 

AH  kinds  of  le^minona  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  toutli  of  Europe 
^^?e  been  8ucce^s<\iliy  tranaplanted  to  Mexico^  and  some  of  them  are 
^Wensivcly  cultivated.    Many  of  tlie  other  vegetables  of  Europe  are 
^^mmotily  grown,  as  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  and  carrots. 
^        Blany  diatricta  of  Mexico  contain  extensive  vineyards;  but  during 
F         Spanish  dominion  the  makiug  of  wine  was  prevented  as  much  as 
W    potaiMe.    The  art  of  wine-making  has  conscqneutly  not  been  improved, 

*  tiud  the  wines  of  Mexico  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  best  are  those  of 
^     Pkrnia,  in  the  plain  of  Cbihu^hnftj  and  of  Paso  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio 

*  Grande  del  Norte,  near  the  moat  northern  extremity  of  the  isthmus. 
"     Bj^cellent  grapes  are  grown  at  ZapotitUin^  in  the  State  of  Oaiaca. 

^  The  fruits  of  Europe  succeed  very  well  on  the  table- land  of  Anahnac, 
^  md  there  \%  abundance  of  cberri^,  plums,  peaches,  apricots^  figtf, 
'  melon?,  apples,  and  pear^.  The  fig«  of  Lower  California  form  a  con^ 
P  fidcmble  article  of  export  to  the  other  States  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
tUtes  wUicb  grow  there  are  much  esteem  efl :  the  grapes  are  also  excel- 
lent. Oranges,  lemons,  pomegmnates,  and  quinces  abound  in  Sonora. 
There  are  ii>  Mexico  also  pine-apples,  granadillae,  aapotes,  guavaa, 
atiooia,  cherimo)^,  and  other  fVuits. 

The  sugiT-cane  succeeds  verj-  well  in  most  of  the  countriea  »onth  of 
2S®*  The  most  productive  plantations  are  on  the  declivities  of  tbe 
table^Iaitd,  and  in  the  lower  plains  to  the  elevation  of  5400  feet  aboTa 
tilt  tea  J  but  in  place*  well  sheltered  the  sugar- e«ne  grow  a  nearly  aa 
liigh  as  1000  feet.  These  plantations  are  most  numerouft  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Santiago,  and  on  the  plains  towards  the  Pacific.  Their  pro- 
duce is  very  considerable,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  atigar  is  con- 
aumed  in  the  country^ 

Cotton  ia  likewise  extensively  cullivated.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  con- 
stitutes the  principal  if  not  the  only  dieiaof  the  lower  cksies,  e^peerally 
of  the  Indjikiift :  uig&t  of  the  raw  cotton  is  conaumed  in  the  country. 
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The  best  is  grown  in  the  low  plains  skirting  the  Pacific,  near  Colima, 
whence  small  quantities  are  exported,  and  in  some  yalleya  of  the  plain 
of  Chihukhua. 

Excellent  coffee  is  grown  on  the  more  elevated  districts  of  the  plain 
of  Cuetlachtlan,  near  the  foot  of  the  eastern  dedivity  of  the  table-lsad 
at  Cordoya  and  Orizaba :  but  the  produce  has  hitherto  been  so  small 
that  it  has  hardly  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home  consnmptian. 
Some  small  quantities  only  have  been  sent  to  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  cacao  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  wu 
used  as  the  small  coin  of  the  country.  But  this  branch  of  agricultme  : 
has  gradually  decreased,  and  it  is  now  so  entirely  n^ected  that  ^bat  \ 
are  only  a  small  number  of  plantations  at  Colima,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Huasacualco.  As  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  very  greit 
among  all  classes  of  the  white  inhabitants,  there  is  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  cacao  from  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  Guayaquil. 

Vanilla  is  collected  in  the  forests  which  extend  at  the  foot  of  the 
table-land  in  the  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  and  likewise  in  some  of  tiie 
valleys  of  the  States  of  Oaxaca  and  Zacatecas.  Sarsaparilla  is  also 
found  in  the  same  districts. 

The  jalapa  grows  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  between 
the  two  high  summits  of  the  Cilaltepetl  and  of  the  Nauhcampateped,  tt 
an  elevation  of  4500  or  5000  feet,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Vera  Craz. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  country  about  Cordova  and  Orizaba,  and  tke 
quality  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Cuba.  But  hitherto  tobacco  has 
been  a  government  monopoly,  a  circumstance  which  has  prevented  its 
cultivation  from  becoming  more  extensive.  Small  quantities  only  are 
exported. 

Indigo  was  once  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  is  now  neglected.  \  The 
produce  of  the  small  plantations  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  small  as  it  is.  Indigo  is 
only  used  to  dye  some  of  the  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  even  for  this  pur- 
pose some  indigo  is  imported  from  Guatemala. 

In  Mexico  extensive  tracts  are  left  in  pasture.  Grass  is  not  equally 
abundant  through  the  whole  year.  Even  in  those  districts  where  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  falls  annually,  the  grass  is  entirely  withered  during 
three  months  at  least ;  and,  in  those  districts  where  there  is  less  rain, 
for  a  much  longer  time.  The  deficiency  of  grass  is  partly  supplied  by 
artificial  meadows,  which  are  made  by  irrigating  the  lower  tracts  along 
the  water-courses. 

All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced  into  Mexico, 
and  have  greatly  increased.  Homed  cattle  are  very  numerous  in  the 
plains  of  Cuetlachtlan,  Monterey,  Chihuiihua,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Upper  California.  Hides,  tallow,  and  soap  are  great  articles  of  internal 
commerce,  and  hides  are  also  exported  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Hones  and  mules  are  most  numerous  in  the  plain  of  ChihuiLhua ;  and 
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€  northern  districts  the  horses  of  New  Mexico  are  most  esteemed* 
■any  of  them  run  about  in  a  wild  state,  though  all  of  them  have  owoers^ 
ome  of  the  landed  proprietors  have  from  30,000  to  40,000  head  of 
mttle  and  horses.  Horses  and  mules  are  exported  to  thr  United  States 
r  North  America  in  conaiderable  nmnbere,  and  the  conaumption  jn 
M  country  is  very  great ;  owing  to  the  almost  complete  deficiency  of 
lUTiage-roads,  mules  alone  are  used  for  travelling  and  tlie  transport  of 
fterchandiee. 

Sheep  are  not  extensively  bred*  except  in  the  plaiiia  of  S»  Luis  de 
^9l0ti  and  Cbihuiihuaj  where  there  are  some  large  flocks^  and  in  Upper 
l^ifomia.  The  sheep  do  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  best  breed 
f  Spain,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the  wool,  which  is 
Icually  very  coaree* 

Hogs  are  very  common  on  the  table-land  ;  and  in  some  dbtricte,  as 
II  the  plain  of  Toluca,  the  breed  is  w^ell  attended  to. 

Fowla  have  been  brought  from  Europe,  and  have  greatly  increased* 
tfexico  has  several  indigenous  domestic  birds;  as  the  hoccos  {crax 
Utfp-n^  C.  tjlobicera  4*  pau:n),  turkeys,  different  kinds  of  pheasants, 
iucks  and  water- fowl,  the  yacoos  (Pmieiopey^  and  the  araa  {PdHacus 
lHacrO'Urvs} ;  the  meat  of  the  last  is  considered  as  a  great  dainty  when 
jfoung*    The  common  duck  is  also  reared* 

The  a  ilk- worm  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  formerly 
carefully  attended  to  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  almost  entirely 
lieglected*  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  wild  a  ilk -worm  in  Oa^taea, 
>hich  spins  a  silk  resembling  that  of  the  bomhyx  mori  of  China.  Coarse 
handkerchiefs  are  made  of  this  silk  in  Oaxaca. 

I  Bees ^- wax  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  eastern  districts 
iof  Yucatan,  especially  in  those  parts  which  enclose  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
Ipcehe*  It  is  said  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  bleach  this  wax  than  that 
which  is  produced  in  Europe*  The  consumption  of  wax-candles  is 
great;  and  large  quantities  are  imported. 

The  cochineal  insect  seems  to  thrive  only  between  the  tropics,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  only  reared  on  the 
table- land  of  Guatemala,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  that  of  Anahuac, 
in  the  State  of  Oa.taca.  In  the  latter  district  the  attending  to  lliis 
intect  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  popula- 
'tioD>  It  is  also  found  further  north,  but  is  not  abundant^  Two  kinds 
|iof  insects  produce  the  cochineal.  The  produce  of  one  is  called  tjrmta 
mmLi  and  that  of  the  other,  grana  stivesiret  or  wild  cochineal.    Next  to 


le  metals,  cochineal  forms  the  most  important  article  of  exportation 


irom  Mexico;  and  the  average  annual  export  is  about  100,000  pounds 
M^eight* 

Toe  purple  shell  (Murex)  occurs  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  espe- 
itaillv  in  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepec,  and  along  the  shores  of  U[)per  Call- 
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fomia,  between  Monterey  and  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco.  The  red  jukf 
18  used  by  the  Indiana  for  dyeing  cotton. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  north  of  22^,  and  eapeeially  in  the  aei 
about  the  aouthem  extremity  of  liower  California,  the  qiennaceti  whale 
is  found  in  abundance ;  but  the  Mexicans  abandon  the  fishery  to  the 
whalers  from  Englsnd  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metais  whidi  has  hm 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  in  the  last  two  centuriea,  and  tki 
amount  which  continues  to  be  extracted  firom  them,  we  may  saftly  po* 
nounce  Mexico  to  be  the  richest  country  on  the  globe  in  this  rafieet 
Gold  is  certainly  less  plentiful  than  in  Brazil,  and  probably  also  fan 
abundant  than  in  some  parts  of  Western  Africa ;  but  still  it  la  foBud 
in  very  considerable  quantities,  particularly  in  several  extenaive  distriflll 
ojk  the  western  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Sonora  and  Oinaka,  on 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Yaqui  and  the  Rio  S.  Ignacio ;  the  lattff 
of  which  streams  drains  the  country  between  the  lower  course  of  the  Bio 
Oila'and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bay  of  California.  Gold  here  oceoi 
at  the  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  10  feet  below  the  surface,  where  it  liei 
mixed  with  earth  on  the  primitive  rocks :  vertical  holes,  about  6  foet  fai 
diameter,  are  made  to  that  depth;  the  earth  is  extracted,  ctreftAy 
washed,  and  the  gold  separated  from  it.  Very  considerable  pieces  «f 
native  gold,  sometimes  weighing  several  ounces,  are  (Vequently  duv 
obtained.  Every  person  is  permitted  to  search  for  gold,  with  no  odier 
restriction,  than  that  he  must  not  interfere  with  others  who  follow  dtt 
same  occupation.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  lucrative  occupation,  wi 
is  only  followed  during  the  rainy  season,  which,  in  this  part  of  tlie 
country,  lasts  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

This  part  of  the  country  also  contains  the  gold  mine  of  Cosalii, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  has  always  been  very 
productive,  and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  1,000,000/.  in  value  could  be 
obtained  from  it  annually.  Humboldt  mentions  some  gold  mines  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca, 
but  he  adds,  that  their  produce  is  very  inconsiderable.  A  much  greater 
quantity  of  gold  is  found  united  with  silver :  it  amounts,  according*  to 
Humboldt,  to  from  one  to  three  thousandth  parts  of  the  weight  of  the 
silver. 

'  Silver  constitutes  the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico.  There 
are  silver  mines  all  over  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  but  they  are  less 
numerous  in  its  southern  districts;  those  which  are  south  of  21^  N.  lat. 
are  neither  numerous  nor  productive.  The  richest  mines  occur  be- 
tween 21°  and  24®  N.  lat.  There  are,  however,  several  rich  mines  on 
that  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  which  extends  between  the  plain  of  Chi- 
hukhua  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  as  far  as  21°  N.  lat.  The  silver- 
mines,  which  occur  in  the  mountain-district  of  Sonora,  are  not  rich, 
though  they  are  numerous.   The  plain  of  Chihukhua  is  not  quite  with- 
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laefi ;  and  thp.y  are  said  to  Ite  very  rich  ia  tlie  moiintainoue  trac^ 
tlie  Buhon  of  Mapimi;  but  nearly  all  the  ore  ^htch  is  melted 
hi  several  towns  of  the  plain  is  brought  from  the  mines  which  lie 
for  east  a*  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  and  in  the  Sierra 
idre,  south  of  3P  lat, 
11  Tl«e  mines  whitii  have  produced  the  greatefit  quantity  and  ihe  nchest 
Rare,  Real  del  Monte,  Zimapan,  (el  Doctor)  las  Chareas,  and  Real  del 
^torce,  which  he  in  a  line  from  south  to  north,  not  far  from  theeaatern 
MdiTtty  of  the  table-knd.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  table-land  are 
Htnaxuato,  S*  Lnis  dc  Potosi,  Zncatecas,  and  Sombre  re  tc ;  and,  to- 
luda  ita  western  declivity,  Balafioa,  and  Rosario.  On  the  northern 
ttloDgntion  of  tlie  table* land  are  the  mines  of  Guarisaraey  and  Parral^ 
kd  on  Its  western  declivity  those  of  Alamos,  between  the  Rio  del 
tterte  and  the  Rio  Mayo,  Tlie  number  of  the  silver  mines  which  have 
^11  ft  orkedf  or  are  atill  worked,  ia  prodigious.  Humboldt  thought, 
Une  twenty  yeiirs  Hgo,  that  it  must  ejtceed  3000 ;  but  there  is  reason 
•  suppose  that  the  number  may,  without  exaggeration,  he  estimated  still 
igh*r. 

I  Nmtive  silver  has  been  procured,  in  pieces  of  considerable  size,  in  the 
wfthem  mines,  but  no  lumps  have  been  found  so  large  as  [nt  Kongs- 
prg,  in  Norw'ay,  or  at  the  Schlangenhergi  in  the  mines  of  Kolywan,  in 
Kberta.  Humboldt,  boivever,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  no  country  do 
binute  parucles  of  pure  sdver,  embed<!ed  in  the  hard  roek,  occur  so 
trw|uenily  as  in  Mexico,  It  is  alto  his  opinion,  that  the  mines  of 
Ncsico  do  not  produce  richer  ores  than  those  of  Europe-  He  found 
^hit  the  ores  in  Mexico  did  not  contain,  on  an  average,  more  than  from 
Ito  to  three  ounces  of  ailver  in  a  hundred  'weight;  and  nearly  as  much 
U  this  is  got  from  the  ores  of  Saxony.  But  the  ore  itself  is  found  in 
^reat  abundance,  and  the  facility  of  extracting  it  from  the  earth  is  greater 
(Han  in  any  other  part  of  the  world* 

Copjicr  is  much  more  abundant  than  is  gencTally  supposed,  and  that 
btSonora  contains  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  gold.  Humbuldt  informs 
bs  lhat  it  occurs  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  in  the  mines  of  Ingaran,  a 
little  south  of  the  volcEtno  of  Jorillo,  and  at  S.  Juan  Guetsstato,  and  also 
in  New  Mexico.  Hardy  observed  several  mines  of  copper  in  the  moun- 
raiu  district  of  Sonora,  which  were  worked  with  great  success.  The 
produce  of  these  mines  is  not  sent  to  Europe,  biit  to  China,  where  it  is 
mid  that  the  Chinese  understand  the  art  of  separating  the  gold  from 
the  copper  at  legs  expense  thnn  it  is  done  in  Europe* 

Tin  is  found  in  several  places  on  the  table-land,  especially  in  the 
Btates  of  Gnannxuato  and  Xalisco  ;  the  latter  of  which,  in  1802,  pro- 
about  2300  cwt.    It  is  usually  that  descripticm  which  is  called 
tin.    There  is  a  mine  of  quicksilver  at  S.  Onofre,  in  the  State  of 
ro,  not  far  irom  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  tablc-laud,    1 1  is 
tnd  the  produce  is  considerable* 
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Mexico  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  iron-ore,  but  the  mines  have  only 
been  worked  at  intervals,  when  a  maritime  war  interrupted  the  supply 
from  Europe,  and  raised  the  article  to  an  exorbitant  price.  Since 
Mexico  has  formed  an  independent  republic,  and  foreign  miners  have 
had  access  to  the  country,  the  iron  mines  have  begun  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  a  few  of  them  are  now  in  a  regular  course  of  being  worked, 
principally  by  German  miners.  They  are  mostly  situated  along  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  in  the  State  of  Quer^taro. 

Lead  is  also  abundant  in  several  parts  of  the  table-land,  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  eastern  declivity,  but  though  not  entirely  neglected, 
this  metal  is  not  worked  with  much  activity.  Humboldt  also  enume- 
rates zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  manganese  among  the  metals 
which  are  abundant  in  Mexico. 

Coal  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the  Mexican  isthmus,  but  there  is 
probably  coal  in  New  Mexico  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  and  also  in  Texas. 

Salt  is  obtained  in  several  places  on  the  table-land  by  washing  the 
upper  surface  of  the  soil  which  is  found  in  certain  cavities  in  the 
rocks,  and  exposing  the  water  to  evaporation.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  in  the  district  of  Coliroa,  there  are  extensive  salt  marshes, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  salt  are  annually  produced;  but  the 
greatest  quantity  is  procured  from  different  salt  lakes,  especially  the 
Laguna  de  Penon  Blanco,  which  is  situated  between  Zacatecas  and 
S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  enclosed  by  rocks.  At  the  bottom  of  this  rock 
is  a  stratum  of  clay,  which  contains  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  salt.  Along 
the  coast  of  Cuetlachtlan  also  salt  is  prepared,  and  great  quantities  are 
taken  from  a  lake  on  the  island  of  Del  Carmin  in  the  gulf  of  California, 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  salt  is  consumed  in  the  mines  for  smelting 
the  ore  which  contains  silver.  The  people  of  Mexico  use  very  little 
themselves,  having  found  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  capsicum. 

5.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  composed  of  aborigines,  whites,  or  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  a  mixed  race.  The  Indians  of  pure 
blood  appear  still  to  form  the  bidk  of  the  population.  Humboldt  thinks 
that  they  constitute  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population ;  but  he  supposed 
the  countries  north  of  the  Rio  Santiago  to  be  nearly  entirely  inhabited 
by  whites.  Lieutenant  Hardy,  however,  discovered,  that  in  the  State 
del  Occidente,  the  proportion  of  whites  to  Indians  was  only  about  one 
to  fifteen.  On  the  plains  of  Cuetlachtlan,  Monterey,  and  Chihuahua, 
the  number  of  Indians  does  not  seem  to  be  considerable ;  but  in  Upper 
California  they  compose  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  the  extensive 
country  between  the  last-named  province  and  New  Mexico  is  entirely 
'  in  possession  of  independent  tribes.  Their  numbers,  of  course,  are  un- 
known, but  are  vaguely  estimated  at  300,000.  We  may  therefore, 
assume  that  the  Indians  compose  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  population. 

The  Indian  population  of  Mexico,  with  respect  to  civilisation,  may  be 


iwlded  into  three  different  claBses— those  who  have  dready  made  con- 
Idef  able  progresi  in  the  arti  of  civilised  Ufe,  thote  who&e  civiliiatiou 
beeii  promoted  to  a  certain  de|Tee  by  Europeans,  and  the  independ- 
1:1 1  tribes. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  that  part  of  the  table-land 
C  Anahuac,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  SantiagOj  was  inhabited 
y  nfltiona  who  were  well  acquainted  with  agriculture ;  and  if  we  may 
lidge  by  the  condition  of  their  fields,  they  mmt  have  been  cultivators  of 
Wie  o^round  for  many  centuries  before  the  invasion.    That  they  were  not 
other  respects  unacriuainted  with  the  arts  of  civilisation  is  proved  by 
llie  roads  which  they  had  made,  and  the  large  buildings  which  they  had 
^ected,  especially  their  temples  or  ieocaliis.    The  Spanish  conquest  at 
^tice  stopped  the  progress  of  Mea^tcan  civihaation ;  and  from  that  time 
people  may  be  considered  as  having  remHined  stationary,  if  they 
^ave  not  even  retrograded.    Their  political  inititutions  were  destroyed, 
i^d  for  their  native  religion  another  was  substitutedj  the  meaning  and 
cWacter  of  which  they  did  not  understand. 

At  first  the  Indiana  were  treated  by  the  Spaniards  nearly  as  slaves; 
Jirid  though  the  Court  of  Madrid  disapproved  of  such  proceeding,  and 
tried  in  various  ways  to  protect  the  natives  against  oppression,  it  only 
tacceeded  partioUy  and  afler  a  long  time,  by  separating,  in  some  degree, 
tlie  Indians  from  the  Spaniards,  and  by  permitting  the  former  to  choose 
their  own  village  magistrates.    But  this  measure  did  not  free  them  from 
oppression.    At  the  time  of  the  conquest  a  great  number  of  families,  be^ 
Janging  to  the  Mexican  nobility,  had  retired  to  the  villages,  and  begun 
to  cultivate  the  ground  with  their  own  hands.    They  preserved  among 
their  neighbours  the  res i>ect  which  was  due  to  them  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Mexican  monarchy.    The  government  of  the  villages 
fell  as  a  matter  of  course  into  their  hands,  but  they  abused  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  partly  by  submitting  to  the  unjust  exactions  of  the 
whites  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  friendship  and  protection,  and 
partly  l>y  using  their  authority  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  for^ 
tune.    Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  Indians  imder  tlie  Spa- 
niards.   We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  materially  changed  since  the 
country  has  become  independent  of  Spain j  except  that  the  capitation- 
t&x  paid  by  them  has  been  aboliahed. 

The  Ramnn  Catholic  religion,  which  was  introduced  by  the  con- 
querors, has  not  been  more  effective  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Indians.  The  destrnction  of  the  native  heathen  ceremonies  was  effected 
Willi  great  zeal,  and  even  with  cruelty.  But  after  having  demolished  the 
native  religious  syptem,  the  Spanish  clergy  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  introduce  the  ChriMinn  ffiith,  and  they  only  accomplished  their 
object  by  blending  the  ceremmiies  of  the  Catholic  church  with  some 
of  the  native  superstitions.  Farther  than  this  they  did  not  praceei1,and 
the  Teligiun  of  the  Indians  has  remained  to  this  day  a  mixture  of  Chris 
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tian  and  heathen  ceremonies  and  observances,  totally  unsuited  to  impiove 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people. 

The  Indians  form  the  lower  classes  of  menial  servants,  and  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  cultivators  of  the  ground.  Some  branches  of  agriculture 
are  exclusively  carried  en  by  them,  as  Uie  planting  of  the  maguey  and  the 
breeding  of  the  cochineal  insect.  They  seem  averse  to  the  exercise  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  there  are  few  manufacturers  among  them.  Great 
numbers  are  employed  in  the  mines. 

Most  of  the  Indians  live  in  great  poverty,  and  enjoy  few  of  the  com- 
forts of  life ;  their  habitations  are  small  and  badly  built;  their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  vegetables,  and  their  bread  is  made  of  Indian  com.  like 
all  the  aboriginal  nations  of  America  they  are  fond  of  intoxicating  drink, 
but  many  of  them  content  themselves  with  pulque.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  rich  families  among  them,  particularly  near  Puebla  de  los 
Angelos,  in  the  plain  of  Toluca,  and  in  the  states  of  Michoacan  and 
Oaxaca ;  but,  though  rich,  they  hve  in  the  same  manner  as  their  poorer 
neighbours. 

The  Indians  who  have  been  civilised  by  the  Europeans  live  to  the 
north  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  principally  in  the  State  del  Occidente,  and  in 
the  missions  of  Lower  and  Upper  California.  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest all  of  them  led  a  wandering  life,  and  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  for  some 
time  opposed  an  effective  resistance  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  monksi 
especially  the  Jesuits,  succeeded  in  settling  among  them,  and  soon  found 
means  to  fix  them  in  permanent  habitations,  and  to  introduce  among  them 
that  civilisation  which  consists  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  exercise  of 
the  mechanical  arts.  The  monks  also  subjected  their  converts  to  their 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuit* 
the  Indians  were  not  liberated  from  this  yoke ;  for  the  secular  clergyi 
who  supplied  the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  discovered  the  means  of  continuing 
the  system  of  subjection,  without  doing  anything  to  improve  the  condi' 
tion  of  their  flock.  But  this  state  of  slavery  does  not  seem  to  have  de- 
prived the  natives  of  the  brave  spirit  which  their  ancestors  exhibited. 
Since  Mexico  has  obtained  its  independence,  they  have  not  tamely  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  imposed  on  them  by  the  whites,  but  have  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  they  appear  to  have  partly  accom- 
plished their  object.  This  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  Yaqui  nation, 
which  inhabits  the  country  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  whose  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  60,000  individuals. 

These  nations  are  principally  occupied  with  agriculture,  but  they 
also  practise  the  mechanical  arts,  and  they  show  their  activity  and  enter- 
prising spirit  as  miners,  gold-diggers,  and  pearl-divers.  They  are  among 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

The  independent  tribes  are  probably  in  possession  of  not  less  than  onc- 
hird  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.    In  the  whole  of  the  extensive  country 
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hich  ia  north  of  32^,  thera  nre  no  European  icttlemetita  and  no  lad i an s 
bject  to  the  U%8  of  the  Republic,  except  along  the  cobU  of  the  Pacific 
d  alwDg  tViehauka  of  the  Riu  Grniule  del  Norle.    In  the  other  pToviiices 

Mexico  there  arc  no  independent  nations,  except  in  the  Bolsou  of 
apimi,  in  the  plain  of  ChiKulihiia,  and  in  the  interior  of  Yucatanj  where 
few  feeble  tribes  fitill  exist.  We  know  very  little  of  these  nalionSj  ex- 
|}t  that  they  lead  a  wandering  life,  arCTery  warlikcj  and  carry  on  a  coti- 
Qual  warfare  with  their  neighbours  and  the  white  settlers  in  their  vici- 
ty.  They  »eeni  in  nmnj  parficolari  to  resemble  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
nited  States  of  North  America.  Bat  tome  of  the  missionaricj?,  who 
Ifc  visited  the  interior  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Rio  Colorado  and 
I  tributaries r  stiite  that  they  found  in  tliese  regiona  nations  cultivating 
m  ground,  and  inhabiting  extensive  villages  and  large  dwelling-houses, 
ho  seemed  to  live  in  comfort,  and  who  had  great  simplicity  of  maimers. 

The  ftWiginal  inhabitants  of  Mexico  epeak  ditfereiit  languuges, 
i^umholdt  enumcnites  fifteen  Ian  go  ages »  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
hole  number  exceeds  twenty^  which  is  more  than  probable,  as  his  list 
IP  not  comprise  tli£  languages  of  the  six  or  seven  nations  which  in* 
Hll  the  State  del  Occidents  In  this  estimate  the  languages  of  the 
idians  in  the  missions  of  both  Californias  are  not  included :  in  Upper 
ftlifuniia  alone,  hetween  Diego  and  the  Bay  of  S,  Francisco,  teven- 
m  languages  are  spoken,  according  to  the  statement  of  some  mis** 
onaries,  and  more  recent  iufaimation  makes  this  number  still  larger, 
he  languages  of  the  independent  nations  are  not  taken  into  the  account 
ere.  Most  of  these  languages  have  bo  little  affinity  to  one  another, 
mt  they  differ  at  least  as  much  as  the  German  from  the  Greeks  or  the 
rench  from  the  Polish.  The  language  of  the  Axteks  is  spread  over  the 
reatest  part  of  the  table-land;  the  other  languagea  are  con^ned  to 
irticular  districts.  The  language  of  the  Othomitesi  like  the  Chineae, 
intkta  only  of  mouoayllabic  words.  But  many  of  these  languages,  though 
tibient  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  different may  be  radically 
le  tame. 

The  nomber  of  the  whites,  or  descendants  of  Europeans^  is  very  con* 
derable^  Humboldt  estimated  them  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  po- 
alacion,  and  this  proportion  haa  probably  increased  since  he  was  in 
it  country*  He  found  that  the  richer  families  were  as  fond  of  know- 
dge,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts,  as  most  of  the  nations 
!  Europe ;  and  that,  in  civilisation,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
iferior  to  them ;  but  there  was  a  very  great  disparity  of  fortune  among 
leiDf  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  whites  are  far  from  being  equally  distributed  over  the  country  ; 
ley  are  most  numerous  between  20^  nnd  24°  N*  lat.,  on  the  table-land, 
id  also  in  the  plains  of  Chihuihua  and  in  Cinaloa.  On  the  table* 
nd  they  perhaps  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  population ;  and  in 
k0  plain*  of  Chihuiihua  and  in  Cinaloa  they  form  a  much  larger  pro- 
1^  m2 
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portion.  On  the  Boutbem  portion  of  the  table-land,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  mines,  the  number  of  whites  is  small,  particularly  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  where  the  proportion  of  the  whites  to  the  whole  population  is 
as  6  to  100.  In  Sonora,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  State  del  Occidente, 
it  is  not  much  more.  In  California  their  number  may  amount  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  population;  but  the  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  seem  to  be  composed  entirely  of  whites. 

The  mixed  races,  according  to  Humboldt,  amount  to  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  population  ;  but,  as  he  has  certainly  underrated  that  of  the  Indians, 
we  may  estimate  it  at  somewhat  less.  This  class  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  Metis,  or  Mestizos,  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and 
Indian  women.  The  number  of  negroes  imported  into  Mexico  has 
been  small ;  and  Mulattoes,  or  descendants  of  Europeans  and  negro 
women,  and  Zambos,  otherwise  called  Chinos,  or  the  offspring  of  ne- 
groes and  Indians,  are  few  in  number.  The  mixed  race  is  only  nume- 
rous in  those  places  where  the  Europeans  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  population. 

The  Metis  apply  themselves  very  little  to  agriculture ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, very  industrious  as  mechanics  and  in  other  trades.  They  gene- 
rally unite  economy  with  industry ;  and  many  of  them  are  in  good 
circumstances,  and  live  no  worse  than  the  lower  classes  in  Spain.  Their 
families  are  supposed  to  compose  one-third  of  the  mixed  race,  and  sre 
considered,  upon  an  average,  to  expend  about  60/.  each  annually.  A  , 
great  number  of  Mestizos  are  employed  as  servants. 

The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
Mexico.  The  country  extending  on  the  table-land  between  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  and  22^  N.  lat.  is  by  far  the  most  populous  region,  and 
may  be  compared  with  many  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Th« 
mining  countries  north  of  22°  are  not  less  populous.  The  low  countrie* 
along  the  shores  both  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  al^ 
thinly  inhabited :  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  plain  of  Chihukhu^' 
In  those  countries,  belonging  to  the  United  Mexican  States,  which  ex^ 
tend  into  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  settlements  are  few  iP 
number ;  and  the  number  of  the  independent  natives  is  not  known,  ba^ 
it  is  probably  not  great. 

The  last  census  was  taken  in  1193,  at  which  time  Mexico  was  found 
to  contain  4,485,529  inhabitants.  On  this  census  Humboldt  founded 
his  estimates,  by  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  end  of 
1803,  Mexico  would  contain  5,800,000  inhabitante.  Since  Mexico  hss 
obtained  its  independence  several  reports  of  the  population  have  been 
published,  partly  by  the  officers  of  government  and  partly  by  private 
persons.  These  reports  differ  considerably  in  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants which  they  assign  to  each  State,  and  in  the  whole  amount  of 
the  population ;  which  latter,  by  some,  is  stated  hardly  to  exceed 
6,000,000,  while  others  raise  it  to  8,000,000.    The  following  ac- 


onnt  may  be  considered  as  t  he  mean  of  these  atatements  for  the  venr 
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16. 

Guanaxuato 

450,000 

8,000 
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19. 

Queretaro 

230,000 

1 5,500 

15 

6,791,000 

833,600 

fi.  Tbe  Viiited  States  of  Mexico  consiBt  of  nineteen  States  and  five 
territories,  wliich,  beginning  at  the  east,  come  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  The  State  of  Yucatan  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
tliAtname,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  part  is  divided 
fr^in  the  British  colony  of  Belize  by  tlit>  Rio  Hondo,  and  from  Guate- 
mala by  a  line  rtimiing  from  the  hanks  of  that  river,  westward  and  across 
the  northern  brand i  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  It  le  separated 
from  the  States  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapa  by  the  Rio  Pacaitun,  which  falls 
into  the  Lagune  de  Terminos.  It  is  a  hot*  but  healthy  country.  In  the 
forests  extending  along  the  cast  coast,  as  well  as  on  ihe  western  shores, 
ftottth  of  the  tow^n  of  Campeche,  mahogany  and  Cam  pec  he- wood  abound, 
and  are  exported.  Great  quantities  of  wax  are  collected*  The  popula- 
tion consists  principally  of  whites,  but  there  are  also  many  Indians  of 
the  nation  of  Maya,  who  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  them  have  main- 
tained a  degree  of  independence, 
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Merida,  the  ctpital,  is  about  24  miles  from  the  sea,  on  an  arid  pliin. 
It  carries  on  some  commerce  in  agricultural  produce  by  means  of  the 
small  harbour  uf  Sizal,  which  is  formed  by  a  sand-bank,  and  has  little 
depth  of  water.  The  population  of  Meridn  amounts  to  28,000  souls. 
'  Campeche  (S.  Francisco  de),  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  that  name, 
has  a  harbour,  which  is  not  safe.  It  exports  considerable  quantities  of 
wax  and  Campeche-wood.  The  population  is  estimated  at  18,000  souls* 

GTreat  quantities  of  Campeche- wood  are  sent  to  Belize  from  Bacalar,  a 
place  situated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Hondo.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  frequent  ruins,  especially  of  tombs,  are  met  with, 

II.  The  Stale  of  Tabasco  extends  from  the  Rio  Pacaitun  to  the  Rio 
Iluasacualco,  more  than  200  miles  along  the  shore,  and  about  50  or  60 
miles  inland.  The  surface  is  level,  and  mostly  subject  to  inundations. 
The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  pimento  and  cacao.  The  popu- 
lation is  mixed,  but  the  Indians  are  the  majority. 

Victoria,  or  Tabasco,  the  capital,  is  built  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Tabasco.  It  has  a  harbour,'  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country.    The  population  is  4000. 

S.  Juan  Bautista,  or  Villa  Henuosa,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  TabascOi 
towards  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state.  As  small  vessels  can 
ascend  the  river  up  to  this  town,  it  has  some  little  commerce  in  the  pro' 
ducts  of  the  country.    It  contains  8000  inhabitants. 

III.  The  Slate  of  Chiapa,  until  the  year  1825,  belonged  to  Guate- 
mala :  in  that  year  it  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  States  of  Mexico- 
Chiapa  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Tabasco,  and  from  the 
PaciBc  by  Soconusco,  a  department  of  the  State  of  Guatemala.  It  com- 
prehends the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  which 
here  terminates  in  alternate  successions  of  broad  ridges  and  wide  valleys. 
The  valleys  are  rich  in  tropical  productions.  The  population  consists 
principally  of  Indians,  who  speak  five  different  languages. 

Ciudade  de  las  Casas  (formerly  Ciudade  Rekl),  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  valley :  it  has  a  university  and  3800  inhabitants.  A 
monument  was  erected  here  in  1826  to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop  de  las 
Casas. 

At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  this  State,  near  the  boundary  of  Yuca- 
tan and  Tabasco,  in  a  thick  forest,  are  some  ruins,  which  extend  for 
more  than  20  miles  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and  apparently  are 
those  of  a  very  large  city.  The  character  of  the  building,  as  well  as  of 
the  ornaments,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  all  other  ancient  edifices  in 
America.  These  remains  are  called  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  from  a 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name.* 

IV.  The  Slate  of  Oaxaca  comprehends  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  :  it  extends 

*  London  Geog.  Journali  vol.  iii.,  p.  60. 


  oBg  the  Pacific,  with  a  coast-lme  of  more  than  360  miles.    The  sur- 

^•"^cc  is  uneven,  the  table- knd  being  furrowed  by  wide  valley p,  which 
1^  '^Icrid  north  and  iouth.    It  is  one  of  the  beat  ailtivated  and  moat  po- 
iiious  pnrts  of  Mexico,  and  produces^  in  addition  to  cocbinealj  gr«at 
iiantities  of  indigo  and  cotton.    Silk  i»  got  from  a  species  of  wild  t ilk- 
orm.    There  are  some  minee  of  ailver  and  gold,  but  tbey  are  not  im- 
rtRnt.    The  inbabitants  are  chiefly  Tiidiani!. 

Onxaca,  the  cnpital,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  4800  feet  above  the 
is  well  built,  and  contains  some  fine  squares  and  public  edifices :  it  has 
so  nu  aqueduct.  ^The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  amoiint  to  40»000, 
^^re  very  industriouBj  and  have  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
^ihocolate. 

TchuQntepect  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chamalapa,  has  a  har- 
^x>ur,  the  entrance  of  w  inch  is  very  dangerous,  and  not  deep  enough  for 
^arge  vessels.  Sail  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  is 
*JOOO  persons.  There  are  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  several  parts 
^f  this  State.  The  most  renmrkable  are  near  the  village  of  Mi  da  (5300 
Weet  above  the  sea)  :  they  appear  lo  have  been  designed  at  burying- 
"places  for  the  ancient  kingi?  of  the  country.  They  diJFer  considerably  in 
character  from  those  found  farther  north.  The  distribution  of  the 
apiirlraents  in  the  interior  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  ill  at  of  several 
similar  edifices  in  Upper  Egypt :  the  outer  walls  are  ornamented  with 
pieces  of  porphyry. 

V.  The  SfaU  of  Vera  Cruz  comprehends  a  small  portion  of  the 
lathmnt  of  Tebuantepec,  and  the  greater  part  of  ihe  plain  of  Cuet- 
lacbtlan,  with  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac;  a 
tnciaU  portion  of  the  tabtc-laiid,  and  also  the  mountains  of  Chilalttjpetl 
and  Nauhcampfttcpetl  belong  tr>  it.  The  abore  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
^  is  ]<iw^  sandy,  stenl,  and  unhealthy  ;  but  farther  inland  the  vegetation  i^ 
B'  W^fJ  vigorous,  and  the  soil  produces  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  vanilla,  and 
B  tarEaparilk.  The  mines  are  not  important.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
B  of  tiic  mixed  race. 

■  Vera  Cru2,  the  principal  port  of  Mexico  j  on  the  Gulf  of  Me:iico,  is  built  in 
¥  a  sandy  plain  intersected  with  marshes,  which  render  the  climate  ex* 
I  trcmely  unhealthy  in  summer.  The  port  is,  properly  speaking,  an  open 
roMlstcath  protected  only  by  a  shoal,  and  is  ver)'  dangerous  in  winter-time^ 
when  the  nort  h  and  north-west  winds  blow  with  great  violence  :  it  la 
nlso  small,  and  can  only  contain  from  30  to  35  vessels.  It  is  protected 
by  the  fortress  of  S-  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  is  built  on  a  small  island  up- 
posiie  the  town,  and  adjacent  to  the  shoal  called  la  GalK'ga,  which  pro- 
tects the  shipping.  The  town  and  i^jr tress  arc  built  of  coml  rocks, 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  want  of  good  water  is  u  great 
disadvantage.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  mixed  race.  The 
merchants  reside  in  the  town  of  Jalapa,  and  only  visit  the  port  when 
called  there  by  busiuess.    The  population  does  not  exceed  7000.  All 
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the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Mexico  was  formerly  concentrated 
in  this  town  ;  and  even  now  it  exports  all  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  country,  and  divides  with  Tampico  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines. 

Xalapa,  or  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  table-land,  about  4340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pea. 
It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  the  depdt  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  here,  which  is  much  frequented.  It  contains 
eight  churches,  a  good  school  for  drawing,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  A 
few  years  ago  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  ancient  town  were  discovered  in 
the  mountains  about  20  miles  from  this  place. 

Perote,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  8300  feet  above  the 
sea,  has  a  population  of  10,000. 

Orizaba  and  Cordova  are  two  small  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  tobacco  is  raised,  and  sarsaparilla  collected. 

Alvarado,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  has  a  small  harbour, 
some  little  trade,  and  1600  inhabitants. 

Huasacualco,  or  Guazacoalco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
has  a  port  which  only  admits  vessels  drawing  less  than  10  feet  water, 
owing  to  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Its  commerce  is 
inconsiderable. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  in  a  forest  near  the  large  Indian  1 
village  of  Papantla,  there  is  a  teocalli^r  pyramid  of  high  antiquity.  \ 
is  built  with  great  skill  of  large  pieces  of  porphyry,  and  consists  of  ' 
seven  terraces.    It  is  covered  with  numerous  hieroglyphics.    There  arc 
366  niches  on  the  terraces,  and  twelve  on  the  staircase  which  leadsto  tb^ 
summit.    The  niches  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  year  and  th^ 
calendar  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

VI.  The  State  of  Puehla,  which  extends  from  16°  5T  to  20°  40'  N, 
lat.,  comprehends  a  large  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  of 
its  southern  declivity,  having  only  a  low  and  comparatively  narrow 
tract  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  65  miles  long.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  uncultivated;  but  between  18°  and  19®  N.  lat. 
extend  the  plains  of  Puebla,  of  Cholula  and  Tlascala,  which  produce 
abundance  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  m^uey,  and  several  kinds  of  excel- 

*  lent  fruit.  To  the  north  of  19°  N.  there  is  a  desert,  the  surface  of  which  is 
partly  formed  of  bare  volcanic  rocks,  and  partly  covered  with  heath.  The 

'  mirage  is  very  frequent  in- this  desert.  This  tract  is  called  El  Mai  Pais 
(the  bad  country).  The  declivity  of  the  table-land  south  of  18°  N.  lat., 
is  also  nearly  uncultivated ;  though  according  to  Humboldt  it  is  not 
steril,  and  might  be  made  to  yield  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  Within  this  state  is  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  of  the 
Mexican  mountains.  The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  not  important, 
and  are  nearly  abandoned;  but  some  iron  mines  have  been  lately  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Popocatepetl.    Marble  is  found  in  several 
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places;  mA  great  qtiautitiea  of  ealt  arc  procured.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Tmliatia,  who  speak  three  different  langxiiigea.  They  are 
industrious  as  aaricukuriits,  and  also  mflnufacture  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

La  Puebia  de  los  Angelos,  the  capital,  contains  between  60,000  and 
70,000  inhabitants  :  it  is  well  built,  with  straight  and  wide  streets »  and 
eon  tarn  8  many  fine  houses*  The  cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  large 
square,  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  is  rich  in  gold  andsUver  ornamenti. 
There  are  several  manufactories  of  soap,  earthenware,  cotton  and  woollen 
clolh,  and  also  a  glass-house  i  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  considerable* 

Cholula,  which  18  inhabited  only  by  Indians^  has  16,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations  of  maguey. 

Tehuacan,  situated  not  far  from  the  place,  where  the  states  of  Puebia^ 
Vera  Cruz*  and  Oaxaca,  border  nn  each  other,  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants* 

There  are  eeveral  ancient  remains  in  this  state.  Those  Tiest  known 
are  the  three  pyramids  or  teocallis  of  Cholula,  situated  near  that  town. 
The  largest  of  them  is  190  feet  high,  and  measures  upwards  of  1500 
feet  along  each  side  of  the  base.  It  consists  of  four  terraces,  and  is 
constructed  of  altpmate  layers  of  bricTis  and  clay*  It  is  now  covered 
with  grass  and  bushes,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  church,  in  which  only 
prievU  of  Indian  descent  ofliciote, 

YU.  l^te  Territory  ofTiasrala  is  enclosed  by  the  State  of  Puebia- 
It  contains  a  population  of  Indians,  and  of  mixed  race,  which,  even 
under  the  Spanish  dominion,  enjoyed  several  privileges  which  had  been 
panted  to  them  for  having  aided  the  Spaniarda  m  the  conquest  of 
Me?cico  under  Cortes.  Their  privileges  and  independence  have  been 
eooFirmed  by  the  Republican  Government.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
occupied  wHtb  ngriculture. 

Tlascala,  or  Tlaxcallauj  the  capital,  contains  a  population  of  4000 
persons.  Tlie  walls  were  erected  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans* 

Vrn.  The  State  of  Mexico  lies  between  16''  34'  and  20°  10' N, 
kt   The  northern  districts  comprehend  the  elevated  plains  or  valleya 
ftf  Tenochtitlan  and  of  Toluca :  the  southern  comprise  the  valleys  by 
which  the  tablc-lnnd  descends  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  some  low  tracts 
along  the  cotistj  which  extend  about  200  miles  between  Acapulco  and 
Zacatnla.    The  best  cultivated  portion  is  the  table-landj  where  wheat 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  grown,  as  well  as  the  maguey  and  IiKhan 
com.    The  southeni  districts  are  very  thinly  peopled ;  in  these  fertile 
Tallcya  the  tropical  productions  succeed*    The  numerous  mines  of  this 
vUle  arc  situated  south  of  Cuernavaca,  between  18"^  and  19°:  some  of 
them  are  very  rich,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zultepcc,  where 
the  m  iues  of  Temascaltepec  formerly  prod  viced  annually  260,000  marks 
df  silver.    Near  Tasco  are  the  mines  of  Tehulilotepec.    Much  salt  is 
citmcted  at  some  places  from  the  earth,  which  is  impregnated  with  saline 
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particlcf.  The  Axhitc  population  is  perhaps  one-third  of  tbe  ^' 
population  of  the  State.    It  contains  the  volcano  of  Toluca. 

Tec/uco,  the  capital,  is  eituated  on  the  plain  of  TenochtitUn,  onfte 
east  piile  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  ahoiit  thirty  miles  from  Men* 
It  ha?  some  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  ahout  5000  inhahitants. 

Tuluca,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Tolnca,  and  nearly  9000 
ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  well-huilt  town,  and  haa  a  fine  cathrfnL 
It  contains  ahout  12,000  inhahitants. 

Acapulco  is  a  sea-port  on  the  Pacific,  in  a  very  hot  climate,  wbidiii 
chiefly  owini^  to  the  steep  mountains  of  granite  which  enclose  the 
harbour.    The  poi  t  is  capable  of  containing  500  ships,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  allow  vessels  to  lie  close  to  the  rocks.    It  is  poorly  built,  ud  1 
an  unhealthy  ])lAce:  it  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  commeite,  1 
which  at  present  is  much  reduced.    It  contains  about  4000  inhabitinth  i 
principally  of  the  mixed  race. 

Zacatula  is  a  small  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Zacatnla. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  this  state  are  the  two  pyramids  of 
S.  Juan  de  Teotihuachan,  nearly  due  north  of  Tezcuco,  the  larger  of 
which  measures  724  feet  at  each  side  of  the  base,  and  is  193  feet  in 
perpendicular  height.  They  arc  formed  of  a  mixture  of  pebbles  and 
clay,  but  covered  with  a  thick  casing  of  stone.  They  consist  of  four 
large  terraces,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  several  smaller  terracei. 
Around  them  is  a  great  number  of  smaller  pyramids,  from  30  to  35  feet 
liigh,  arranged  in  the  form  of  streets,  due  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west. 

Near  the  small  town  of  Cuemavaca  are  the  ruins  of  the  Indian  for- 
tress of  Xochicalco,  on  an  isolated  hill  409  feet  above  the  adjacent 
country.  Tliis  hill  is  enclosed  by  moats,  and  divided  into  five  terraces; 
the  sides  of  whicli  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
cased  with  hewn  stones,  which  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress. 

IX.  The  Federal  District  is  surrounded  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  and 
comprehends  only  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain  or  valley  of  Tcnochtitlan.  This  plain  has  an  oval  form,  and  ex- 
tends about  5 1  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  36  miles  from  east  to  west, 
with  an  area  of  1836  square  miles.  The  hills  which  bound  the  plain 
arc  of  moderate  elevation,  except  on  the  south-cast,  where  the  high  pin- 
nacles of  the  Pt)i)ocateptl  and  Iztacchihuatl  rise.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating, with  the  exception  of  a  few  abrupt  rocks  of  moderate  height. 
Nearly  one-tenth  of  this  surface,  or  180  square  miles,  arc  occupied  by 
four  lakes,  which  are  at  diflerent  elevations  above  the  plain.  The  lake 
of  Tezcuco  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  its  surface  is  onlv 
4  feet  below  the  palace  of  the  president  in  the  city  of  Mexico ;  the  Lake 
of  S.  Christobal,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  called  the  Lake  of  Xalto- 
can,  is  about  12  feet,  and  the  Lake  Zumpango  about  30  feet  above  the 


L&ke  of  Tezcuco*  The  Lake  of  Zumpnngo  ia  also  divided  into  two 
parti  by  a  dike ;  the  eaateni  i>art  is  tmllcd  tlie  Lake  of  Cpyotcper,  and 
ihe  ^re&tern  that  of  ZitkUcpec.  Theae  three  kkea  occupy  tlie  iiortl\ern 
part  uf  iht  valley*  In  the  aouthern  part  is  tlie  Luke  of  Chalco,  winch 
18 only  4  feet  above  the  Phm  mayor  of  the  town  of  Mexico^  and  h 
divided  by  a  dike  into  the  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Xochimilco.  That  of 
ZttaipangOj  the  moat  elevated  of  these  hikes,  receives  the  Guan- 
tilbn,  the  largest  river  of  the  valley  ;  and  rs  the  lake  had  formerly  no 
t>utktj  the  waters,  after  any  extraordinary  fall  of  rain  ^  ro&e  so  high  a  a  to 
mer  the  low  coimtry  between  this  lake  and  that  of  S.  Chriatobal,  and 
cater  the  Lake  of  Tezctico,  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  the 
tity  of  Mexico  itself,  were  exposed  to  great  inundations,  which  iomeiimea 
liid  not  akogether  subside  for  several  yeara.  To  prevent  such  mischief^ 
acwial  has  been  cut  through  the  range  of  hilU  that  encloses  tlie  valley 
on  the  north,  by  which  the  eMpcrflvious  water  of  the  Luke  of  Zunipeugo  ia 
earned  to  the  Rio  Tula,  and  by  it  to  the  Rio  Moctezuma  and  Pauuco, 
TMi  canal  is  called  Desague  de  Huehuetoca. 
I  The  lake  of  Chalco  la  connected  with  the  town  of  Mexico  by  the 
ciual  of  Istaealco,  which  la  navigable  for  canoet,  and  by  which  the 
ifptablea  cultivated  on  the  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens  of  the  lake, 
ire  brought  to  Mexico.  Theae  floating  gardens  reeemhle  those  of 
Ctikmere.  They  coBsist  of  brancliea,  and  roots  of  treea,  and  rushes 
tiiisted  together,  and  covered  with  earth,  which  ia  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda.  By  watering  them  frequently  a  very  vigorous  vegeta- 
te ii  produced  J  and  they  yield  very  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
H^tablea^  Every  chin an\ pas  lias  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  being 
tWut  350  feet  long,  and  from  IS  to  24  feet  wide*  Narrow  ditches 
«pirate  tKem  from  each  other*  Most  of  them  have  now  become  fixed 
to  tk  bottom  of  the  lake,  hut  aome  me  atill  floating,  and  may  be  re- 
taofed  from  one  place  to  another* 

I^fcxico,  the  metropolis  of  the  confederal  ion,  h  built  on  a  low^  marshy 
ground,  wtiat  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7450  feet 
ihove  the  sea*    The  streets  are  straight  and  wide,  and  there  are  several 
lir|e  squares,    Tlie  boueesj  which  are  nearly  all  of  the  Fame  height  in 
liie  principal  streets,  are  spacious;  they  have  flat  roofs,  and  are  much 
^imanientetL    Mexico  contains  29  churches,  4(5  convents,  and  aWnt 
140,000  inhabitants.     The  most  remarkable  edifices  arc  the  Cathedral, 
tile  Palace  of  the  President,  the  Caaa  del  Estado,  and  the  Mint.  The 
catherlral,  which  is  500  feet  long,  and  180  feet  wide,  and  partly  built  hi 
the  Goihic  style,  occupies  the  site  of  the  principal  temple  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, or  Azteka.    The  Casa  del  Eat  ado  was  built  by  Cortea^  and  is  now 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  congress.    Among  the  conventa,  those  of 
S.  Fraacifco  and  of     Domingo  are  the  largest  and  richest.    The  public 
institntiona  are  numerous.    There  is  a  university,  an  academy  of  sci- 
races  and  fine  arta,  an  academy  of  mining,  a  botanic  garden,  ten  hos^ 
pitalS)  and  a  foundling  hospital. 
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Mexico  is  the  centre  of  an  extensire  commerce  with  neaily  iQ  dc 
states  of  the  Union,  especially  those  on  the  Pacific,  which  recnt 
through  it  a  great  quantity  of  European  goods.  Its  mercantile  en* 
uexions  extend  to  Asia;  to  promote  which  an  Asiatic  Society  haslxti 
formed.  The  manufactures  of  Mexico  are  inconsiderable,  and  m 
limited  to  a  few  objects — such  as  hats,  leather,  and  cotton  cloUi.  Tk 
number  of  artizans  who  work  in  silver  is  considerable. 

Two  aqueducts  convey  fresh  water  to  the  city.    Though  water  ii 
found  at  a  small  distance  from  the  surface,  it  is  brackish,  like  tlat<i 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco.    The  aqueducts  are  built  on  arches.   That  i  ■  • 
Chapoltepec  is  more  than  1 1,500  feet,  and  that  of  Sta.  Fh  about  40,000 1- 
feet  in  length.   The  water  of  the  former  is  not  quite  pure,  and  is  ued  I 
only  in  the  suburbs ;  that  of  Sta.     is  better,  and  is  distributed  throagk 
the  city.    There  are  numerous  fountains  in  Mexico. 

X.  The  Siate  of  Queretaro^  lying  between  20**  and  22°  N.  Ut, 
comprehends  a  great  part  of  the  table-land  of  Quen^taro,  which,  within 
the  State,  is  about  6300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  com- 
paratively populous  and  fertile,  producing  all  the  gruns  and  fruits  of 
Mexico;  the  uncultivated  tracts,  which,  however,  are  not  extensive,  lie 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  on  the  mountain  ridge,  which  divides  the 
tahlc-land  from  the  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  and  which  here  begins  to  be 
called  Sierra  Madrc,  and  to  form  a  continuous  chain.  There  are  sevenl 
rich  silver  mines,  among  which  those  of  Real  del  Monte,  Zimapan,  and 
El  l)octi»r  are  the  principal.  Rich  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  1823, 
and  is  now  worked  by  German  miners  at  S.  Jose  del  Oro  and  Encaruacioa. 
At  San  Onofre  there  is  a  quicksilver  mine.  The  population  appears  to 
consist  of  whites,  Indians,  and  half-breeds,  nearly  in  equal  proportions. 

Quert^taro,  the  capital,  is  distinguished  by  its  fine  buildings  and  its 
aqueduct.  Among  the  convents  that  of  Sta.  Clara  is  very  extensive  and 
rich.  There  are  numerous  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  also  of 
some  other  articles.  The  population  amounts  to  about  40,000,  of  which 
number  one-third  are  Indians. 

Cadereita  is  a  small  place,  near  which  there  are  quarries  of  porphyry. 

Zimapan,  situated  in  the  mining  district,  contains  9000  inhabitants. 

Tulancingo,  likewise  in  the  mining  district,  has  15,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth. 

XI.  The  Siate  ff  Guanaxuato  extends  over  a  portion  of  the  table- 
land of  QuertJtaro,  which,  within  its  limits,  has  an  elevation  of  about 
6000  feet.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Mexican  States,  but  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  probably  also  the  richest.  The  southern  districts,  which 
extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago,  are  a  plain  country,  from 
20  to  30  miles  wide,  which  produces  very  rich  crops  of  wheat  and 
Indian  com.  In  the  northern  and  higher  parts  there  are  valuable 
mines,  especially  those  near  the  town  of  Guanaxuato,  which,  between 
1766  and  1825,  yielded  35,919  marks  of  gold,  and  11,729,685  marks 
of  silver.    The  population  is  composed  of  all  the  three  races. 
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H^aanazuQlo,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  ravine  in  the  midst  of  the 
mnei,  7294  feet  above  the  rea,  liad,  in  1S2jj  a  population  of  33j000 
tidividaak;  it  conlaini  a  mint  and  many  fine  buildiugs. 

Villa  de  Leonj  the  second  town  in  the  State,  contains  from  25,000  to 
^OjOOO  inhabitantB,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  tanninp^,  and  in  making 
^tftrnesi  and  other  articlei  manufactured  ofleatber.    The  country  about, 
town  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated* 

Salamanca,  with  15,000  iiihabitant&,  has  manufacEtires  of  woollen 
clyakB  and  cotton  shawls. 

Cekya^  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  w^th  a  population,  in  1825, 
tif  9600  personB,  has  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  w^hich  is  a  fine  building- 

S,  Miguel  el  Grande  is  the  seat  of  numerous  manufiicturea  of  cottoiii 
fron,  and  steel !  it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  pattle  and  bidea, 

Irapuato,  wfth  16,000  inbabitante,  manufactures  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  cloth. 

XII,  The  Siaie  of  Michoamn  was  formerly  the  intendencia  of  Valla- 
do]]il ;  but  this  name  was  changed  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
Me^cican  Statea^  into  that  of  an  ancient  Indian  kingdom,  which  existed 
here  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  That  part  of  the  State  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  town  of  ZapotitH,  constitutes  the  tahlc-land  of  Michoacan, 
which  is  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  aea.  The  countries 
west  of  this  town  are  the  plains  by  which  the  tahk-land  gradually  de- 
scends, in  the  form  of  terraces,  to  the  Pacific.  Along  the  coast,  which 
is  about  100  mi  lea  in  length,  there  is  a  low  tract,  which  extends  several 
miles  inland.  This  state  has  a  considerable  portion  of  fertile  soil,  and 
ia  capable  of  producing  the  tropical  as  well  as  the  extratropical  fruits,  in 
abundance.  Il  has  several  silver  mines,  which  are  situated  on  the 
tahte-land  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Mexico.  The  richest 
are  those  of  Tlalpuiahua,  The  three  races  seem  to  be  in  about  equal 
proportions;  but  the  whites  and  half-casts  inhabit  the  table-land^  and 
the  Indiana  the  lower  plains,  which  extend  between  it  and  the  sea. 
There  are  three  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  state— the  Taraskes,  Omites, 
and  Chichimekcs  \  the  last  speak  the  language  of  the  A^teka^  and  the 
tw*o  former  have  different  languages. 

Valladolid,  at  present  called  Morelia,  in  honour  of  the  Mexican  gene- 
ral Morel  OS,  is  the  capital.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  6434  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  contains  18,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  very  good  ;  among  others  the  college,  which  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  in  Mexico  :  the  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  the 
aqueduct,  by  which  the  town  is  supplied  with  good  spring* water,  is 
handHomer  than  that  of  Mexico,  and  built  of  stone* 

Pascuaro,  with  6000  Indian  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
a  fine  lake,  17 UO  feet  above  the  sea*  Near  Pascuaro  is  TzintzontzaUj 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Michoacan ;  it  contains 
al  present  2500  Indian  iuhabitants* 
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Ario,  witii  7000  inhabitanu,  is  siiuated  in  a  country  rich  in  in|^  Ic^ 

and  other  tropical  productions.  |: 
Tialpiixdliua,  in  the  mining  district,  contains  9000  inhibitiBil'  1:^ 
Mauzaijillo,  the  only  harbour  of  the  State,  is  snmll,  and  has  scandj  |l 
any  trade.  I*" 
South-we«t  of  the  town  of  Ario  is  the  Tolcano  of  JoniUo  (18°  31'  1 1 
N.  lat.),  i^hich  rosu,  on  the  29th  September,  1759,  on  the  surfiieerf  I 
an  cxtcnaivc  plain,  elevated  from  2500  to  2500  feet  above  the  set.  i  I 
tract,  vcvcral  square  miles  in  extent,  was  raised  about  40  feet  above  the  1 
level  of  the  ])lain,  like  a  bladder:  towards  its  centre  it  gradaaUy  ' 
attained  the  height  of  560  feet.    The  whole  surface  of  the  tract  thn 
riiiited  is  covered  with  many  thousand  small  cones,  from  each  of  which 
issues  u  column  of  thick  smoke,  rising  to  the  height  of  35,  and  even  50 
feet.  A  crack  or  crevice  also  runs  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  on  which  roic 
six  larger  conical  hills ;  the  largest,  called  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  is 
4114  feet  al>ove  the  sea,  and  1224  feet  above  the  plain.    Before  diii 
extraordinary  volcanic  eruption,  this  part  of  the  plain  was  drained  bj 
two  small  rivers,  which  irrigated  the  sugar  plantations.    The  rivuleti 
have  disappeared ;  and,  from  the  volcanic  region  itself,  two  hot  springs 
at  present  issue,  in  which  the  thermometer  rises  to  125°  of  Fahrenheit 

XIII.  The  Territory  of  Colima  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
where  it  occupies  a  coast-line  of  about  100  miles.  Its  surface,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  mountainous,  but  a  plain,  on  which  there  are  several 
high  hills  and  the  elevated  volcano  of  Colima.  With  the  exception  of 
the  hills,  no  part  of  the  country  probably  rises  more  than  1000  feel 
above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  consequently  hot;  and,  as  the  soil  is 
fertile,  it  yields  many  tropical  products,  particularly  cotton  of  excellent 
quality.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  who,  at  their  own 
re(|ueHl,  have  a  government  independent  of  that  of  the  state  of  Xalisco, 
to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 

Colinni,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  thefoQt  of  the  volcano' of  the  same 
nanus  in  a  very  fertile  i^lain. 

Purilicacion,  with  3000  inhabitants,  has  some  gold  mines  in  the 
neiglilxnirhoocl. 

lluutlan,  or  Guatlan,  and  Puerto  de  Navidad,  are  two  small  sca- 
poits,  which  however  are  not  visited. 

XIV.  'Vhi^  State  of  Xalisco  was  formerly  the  Intendencia,  or  prp- 
vince  of  Guadalaxara.  The  eastern  districts  are  situated  on  the  table- 
land of  Quort4aro ;  and  the  western  on  the  lower  plains,  towards  the 
Pacific.  The  boundary  line  between  these  two  districts  appears  to  pass 
througli  Holant)8  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago,  at  Puente  del 
Hio  ( jrande :  hut  the  lower  portion  of  the  country,  at  least  that  which  is 
w»nth  of  the  Uio  Santiago,  between  the  large  lake  of  Chapala  and  Cabo 
CorriiMitoB,  is  extremely  uneven  and  rugged,  though  none  of  the  hills 
rise  to  any  great  height   The  low  country  north  of  the  river  consisU  of 


^'Stttnsive  plains,  and  contaiua  very  few  hi  Us,  Several  parts  of  the 
Sountry  are  fertile ;  the  higher  tligtricts  produce  abundonce  of  wheat,  and 
4ie  lower  Indian  com  and  cot  ton ;  in  some  dialricis  cochineal  ts  pro- 
duced. The  conn  tries  along  the  Ehores  of  the  Pacific  are  more  covered 
With  foresta  than  any  other  part  of  Mexico,  Silver  miiiea  are  nume- 
tous,  both  on  the  table-land  and  in  the  hilly  country  south  of  the  Rio 
Btatiiiga ;  the  richest  is  that  of  Bolanos,  Salt  i3  made  along  the  coast, 
^liere  there  are  several  saU-marBhes,  The  population  is  compoied  of 
tlie  three  racesT  nearly  in  equal  proportions. 

Guadahixara,  the  second  town  in  Mexico,  is  aituated  in  a  fertile  plain 
tidt  far  from  the  hanka  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  below  the  great  cataracts* 
It  contains  about  60,000  inhabitantt.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  many 
cbnrches  and  convents;  and  the  streets  are  lined  by  colonnades*  There 
are  several  considerable  tan^pits  and  nianofactures  of  earthenware.  The 
commerce  of  Guadalaxara  with  the  adjacent  countries  aud  the  port  of 
S,  Bias,  is  considerable. 

Tepic^  on  an  elevated  plain,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sant- 
Ago  and  San  Bias,  ts  a  commercial  town,  with  7000  inhabilauta. 

San  Bias,  or  San  Blasiot  is  a  good  harbour  at  the  month  of  the  Rio 
Santiago,  on  a  rock,  surrounded  by  low  marshes,  whieh  render  the  cli- 
nftte  vny  uabeaUhy.  During  the  rains  it  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
loned  by  the  inhabitants ;  who,  at  other  times,  amount  to  about  3000 
u  number.  Vessels  are  budt  here  ;  and  much  salt  is  collected  in  the 
icigh  hour  hood.  The  trade  is  con  side  rablci  but  has  lately  much  de- 
mwd. 

liftgost  on  the  table-laud  of  Queretaro,  has  about  15,000  inbabitants» 
md  many  good  houses :  the  country  aroand  it  is  very  productive  In 
rbeat* 

XV.  The  Stale  of  Ziicaiecas  comprehends  the  northern  portion  of 
he  table-land  of  Quert^taro,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Chi- 
itiahua ;  the  boundary  Hne  between  them  running  some  miles  north  of 
he  town  of  Zacatecas,  'and  thence  to  Sombrerete,  Both  portions  have 
t  very  arid  soil,  hut  the  table- 1  and  of  Queretaro  contains  many  fertile 
tifttricte.  It  contains  also  rich  mines  of  silver ;  and  the  plain  of 
]thihuahua  ha^  numeroua  lakes,  from  which  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
»btjiined  that  is  used  for  smelting  the  ore*  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
rhiteSf  and  of  the  mixed  race. 

ZaoatecASf  the  capital,  stands  in  a  ravine  between  high  hills,  all  of 
vhich  contain  veins  of  silver.  Its  churches  are  large  buildings,  the 
tone- work  of  which  is  richly  decorated.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
atimated  at  more  than  30,000<  A  great  portion  of  the  jslap  exported 
rom  Mexico  is  collected  in  the  neighljouring  hills  and  valleys. 

Aguaa  Calientea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warm  springs,  is  situ* 
ted  in  the  moal  fertile  district  of  the  slate,  in  which  great  quantities 
f  wheat  and  iDdiaii  corn  are  raised.  It  contains  about  3O3OQO  inhabit- 
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ants,  and  has  great  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.     Its  Urge^dbnd 
has  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  rootque. 

Sombrerete  it  a  small  place,  and  onlj  remarkable  for  the  rich 
of  silver  in  its  neighbourhood. 

XVI.  The  State  of  San  Luit  Potosi  comprehends  the  sontbemp^ftTr 
tion  of  the  plain  of  Chihuahua,  and  its  declivitj  towards  the  Golfrf 
Mexico  and  the  plain  uf  Monterey.    The  surface  is  in  manv  places  o- 
even  and  rueced,  and  little  cultivated.    The  numerous  mines  protec 
silver,  copper,  tin,  and  brimstone.     In  the  great  salt  lake  of 
Blanco,  and  several  other  places,  carbonate  of  soda  is  found.  The 
habitants  are  chiefly  whites  and  of  the  mixed  race. 

S.  Luis  Potosi,  tlie  capital,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  nesrdi 
sources  of  the  river  Tamoin,  au  affluent  of  the  Rio  Pauuco.  It  contai* 
16,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  trade.  If  the  adjacent  villtgs 
are  included,  the  population  amounts  to  between  50,000  and  60,001 
souls.    The  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  abandoned.  i\ 

Catorce,  which  is  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  silver  that  has  beei 
got  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  stands  on  the  mountain-range 
bordering  the  plain  uf  Chihu&hua  on  the  east,  in  a  deep  depression.  It 
is  7760  feet  above  the  sea. 

XVII.  The  State  of  Durango  occupies  the  highest  and  widest  put 
of  the  Sierra  Madrc,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plain  of  Chi- 
huahua. The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  the  more  fertile  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  better  cultivated  and  more  populous  than  the  plain,  wliich 
is  nearly  a  desert,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  The  most 
productive  mines  of  silver  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Madre: 
there  arc  also  mines  of  gold  and  iron.  In  the  depressions  of  the  plain, 
cotton  of  good  quality  is  raised ;  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Parrus  is  made  the  best  wine  in  Mexico.  The  lake  of  Parrus  receives 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Parrus,  and^has  no  outlet.  The  population,  which 
is  scanty,  consists  mostly  of  whites  and  the  mixed  race. 

Durango,  at  present  called  La  Ciudade  Victoria,  is  a  regularly-built 
town,  situated  on  a  plain  more  than  6848  feet  above  the  sea.  In  winter 
the  thermometer  descends  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  22,000,  are  industrious,  and  are  partly  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  leather,  and  in  cabinet-work.  There 
are  some  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  mint  in  the  town.  Nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  are  brought  from  the  plain  to  the  market  of  Durango. 

Nombre  de  Dios  has  a  population  of  7000,  and  S.  Juan  del  Rio  of 
10,000  persons.' 

La  Villa  de  los  Cinco  Senores,  on  the  Rio  Nazas,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Chihukhua  and  Durango,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  country 
covered  with  plantations  of  cotton,  and  is  a  considerable  place. 

Guarisamey,  west  of  Durango,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  and 
is  situated  in  the  richest  mining  district. 
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Between  the  towns  of  Durango  md  of  N ombre  de  Dioa  is  a  level 
fat,  on  which  there  rises  a  group  of  basalt  rocks  covered  with  aeoria  ; 
■e  Toclss,  called  Breiia,  occupy  a  space  measuring  more  than  30 
^  north  and  south,  and  1 5  miles  east  and  we  at.  They  seem  to  he 
product  of  volcanic  agency*  One  of  the  adjacent  mountains  con- 
^«  an  extinct  crater ;  the  circumference  of  which  is  350  feet,  and  the 
Hh  about  100  feet* 

*CVIIL  The  Siate  of  New  Leon  (Nuevo  Leon)  extends  over  a 
gc  part  of  the  plain  of  Monterey  and  the  mountain  tract  lying  be- 
sen  it  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Tlie  plain  is  very  little  known.  The 
in  appears  to  consist  of  extensive  levels,  here  and  there  intersected  by 
U  of  moderate  elevation,  and  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  fertility,  but  is 
tie  cultivated.  There  are  a  few  important  mines  in  the  mountains  of 
t  northern  districts.    Large  herds  of  cattle  pasture  on  the  plains. 

populatimi,  which  is  very  small,  consists  chiefly  of  whites- 
Monte  rev,  tlie  capital,  with  1 5,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
^d  derives  its  importance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mineSp 
XIX*  The  Slaie  of  Tamaidipax  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
exico  from  the  Rio  Pauuco  to  the  Rto  del  Norte,  which  separates  it 
im  Texas.  The  coast,  which  is  above  350  miles  In  length,  is  lined 
tb  long  laguncfi  from  four  to  eigliteen  miles  wide,  which  are  separated 
km  the  sea  by  long  narrow  banks  of  sand.  This  circumstance,  added 
the  small  depth  of  the  sea  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  and  the 
re  which  occur  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  renders  the  navigation  along 
5  shore  of  ibis  State  very  difficult  even  for  small  vessels,  and  quite 
practicable  for  large  ones.  The  width  of  the  country  averages  about 
miles,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Grande  del  Norte,  where  it 
ly  be  from  150  to  180  miles  wide.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and 
le  elevated  aiwve  the  sea.  The  soil  along  the  beach  is  sandy, 
t  more  inland  it  is  of  considerable  fertility,  and  partly  covered  with 

Cs.  Other  portions  are  prairie  land  wiihoiit  trees.  The  populaiiun 
fcll,  and  consist*  mostly  of  whites  and  half-casls, 
Tampieo  de  las  Tamaulipas,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  RioPunuco, 
lich  enters  the  gulf  five  miles  below  the  town,  has  a  good  harbour 
p  small  vessels,  but  being  situated  among  marshes,  it  is  very  unhealthy, 
is  yet  only  a  small  town,  but  it  is  thriving*  and  its  commerce  in- 
cases rapidly* 

Nuevo  Santander,  with  a  ix)pulatiou  of  3000,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
the  Rio  Santander,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  is 
Sotto  Marina,  further  down  the  river,  which  has  only  from  si.v  lo 
^tii  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 

Maiainorosj  on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  has  a  harbour  for  small 
isels,  and  is  a  new  and  thriving  town.  Population,  15,000. 
XX,  The  Slaie  of  Cohaliuiia  is  between  Nuevo  Leon  and  Chihuiihua, 
^irely  on  the  plain  of  Chihuiibua.    The  southern  districts  have  a  level 
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iurfice,  iuieiTuptad  by  a  few  LilU  of  moilenite  eleiraliotit  vhkh  occof  i£ 
gp^t  distance*  from  each  uther.  The  tDil  is  very  arid,  and  the 
tion  icaut J.  Tlic^  eoulhcm  difitTiet&  »cr?e  ouiy  aa  a  paatui 
•iiccp,  and  are  tiDwherc  cuhtvatcd  to  any  eiteni.  The  Donbem 
BiirTQunding  the  river  Sabiiitif^  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  del  None,  havf  t 
liilly  aiid  broken  surface ;  the  hilU  seem  to  form  ranges,  mnnbf  pinib 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  connecting  the  BoUon  de  }hf  apimi  wid  ^ 
niounliiiiii  north  of  Mopterey*  This  tract  appears  to  contain  a  brfe por- 
tion of  fertile  and  cuUivable  laiid*  There  are  &ome  silver  mitm 
Santa  Roaa.  Teiav,  or  the  country  between  the  Rio  del  Norte 
Sabine  river,  furmcrly  belonged  to  this  ttatc*  HorBes,  mules,  an! 
arc  exported  to  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

SaiUiUo,  the  capital,  is  sitnated  at  the  aoutheni  extremity  of  the  i 
on  an  arid  plain/  The  only  carriage'road  by  which  the  plain  of 
huahtia  can  be  reached  from  the  shore*  of  the  Gulf  of  Alerico, 
through  thi^  place*    It  contains  about  12,0(X)  inhabitanta,  and 
several  good  Ktrcets  commuuicating  at  right  angles  with  the  Plaxtj 
tlie  centre  of  which  is  a  large  reservoir  which  supplies  the  town  wiib 
water, 

Mflntelovez,  with  3600  inhahitanti,  has  some  trade  with  the  adjaceo* 
countries. 

Sania  Rosa,  with  a  population  of  4000  inlmhitants,  is  iit  the  n£j|h- 
bourhood  of  some  rich  silver  mines^ 

XXI.  The  SlcUe  of  Chihuahua  comprehends  a  large  portion  of 
plain  of  Chihuymaj  and  likewise  the  mountain -ridge  of  the  Sierra 
dre,  between  26^  N*  lat,  and  its  northern  extreraity*  The  plain  itself  ia 
not  fertile,  but  it  affords  spacious  sheep-walks,  and  wool  is  the  staple 
article  of  the  state.  The  paatures  are  covered  with  coarse  grassy  wheil, 
Indian  com,  and  cotton  are  raided  on  the  lauds  along  the  ri%xrs  whicli 
are  irrigated.  The  Sierra  Madrc  abounds  in  silver,  and  contakis  manj 
rich  mines,  such  as  Parral,  Batopilas,  Cosiquiriachi.  Other  mines*  alio 
said  to  be  rich,  have  lately  been  opened  in  the  motm  tat  nous  tract  which 
is  called  tlieBolson  of  Mapimt,  and  which  occupies  the  eastern  distnct^ 
contiguous  to  the  State  of  Cohahuila.  The  northern  district  of  ihcBtate 
and  part  of  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  also  are  still  occupied  by  Indinus, 
among  whom  the  Comunches  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  much  dreaded 
hy  the  white  settlers.  The  Chichimecos  are  also  a  numerous  indepen- 
dent tribe.  The  Apaches  have  settled  near  the  villages  of  the  white?. 
The  whites  »ecni  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

Chihuahua,  the  capital,  atanrls  in  an  arid  plain,  on  the  banks  of  i 
tmall  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Conchos.  The  houses  are  wd 
built,  and  the  streets  regular.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  large  edi5ce,  A 
good  ttfpiedyct  brings  the  water  of  a  river,  which  is  ahont  8  miles  distant, 
to  the  towu^  and  is  so  judiciously  contrived  that  even  the  highest  parti 
of  the  city  are  supplied.    The  ore  procured  from  the  mines  to  the  west^ 
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In  the  Siem  Madrc,  is  brought  to  Chihuahua,  where  the  metal  is  ex- 
trafted.    The  population  amounts  to  25,000  inhabitants, 

Sta.  Eosft  de  CoBiquiriiichi,  on  the  enstern  dechvjty  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
in  a  rich  mining  tlistrict,  has  10^700  mliabitants. 

Buenaventura*  a  small  town  with  about  1500  iuhabitanlB,  is  well 
built. 

Pairal,  or  S,  Jose  de  Parrolj  in  a  mining  district  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Madre»  contains  aljout  1000  inhabitants, 

Villa  del  Valle  de  S.  Bartolomt^o,  is  an  ill-built  town,  and  the  streets 
arc  narrow.  The  population  is  about  28,000*  There  are  fine  plaiitationa 
of  orange  and  olive  trees  about  the  town  and  in  the  yalley  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This  valley,  which  is  watered  bv  several  small  rivers,  produces 
abundance  of  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  wild  honey ;  which,  together  with 
wool,  form  the  commercial  articles  of  this  place* 

West  of  the  town  of  Buenaventura  there  are  very  extensive  ruina, 
called  Casas  Grandes.  An  area  of  several  square  miles  is  covered  wjth 
the  remains  of  build ingi,  which  must  have  contained  a  population  of  at 
leat  20,000  or  30,000  sonli*  Fine  earthenware  jars  have  been  exca- 
vated,  as  well  as  images  made  of  baked  earth. 

XXI L  The  TerritQTif  of  Neiv  MeMCO^  or  of  Santa  F^,  is  not  situated 
on  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  but  principally  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  It  comprcliends  only  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from 
32°  N,  lat,  to  its  source.  It  contains  only  two  fertile  tracts  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  these  are  separated  by  a  desert,  which  spreads 
out  no  or  180  miles  between  32^  30'  and  35"^  N.  lat.  The  northern 
and  larger  fertile  tract  extends  above  150  miles  to  the  north  of  35°  N. 
Iflt-,  and  the  climate  ia  very  cold :  it  produces  only  corn  and  the  fruits  of 
southern  Europe;  it  affords^  however,  ahundance  of  pasturii  for  cattle 
and  horses.  This  portion  is  the  district  of  Santa  F^.  The  southern 
tract  of  fertile  land  is  of  very  moderate  extent,  lying  between  32°  and 
aa'^SO'  N.  kt:  it  ia  called  the  district  of  the  Paso  del  Norte,  It 
ahj^unds  in  excellent  fruit,  especially  g rapes j  which,  ass  well  as  the 
n  ine  made  of  them,  arc  in  high  repute  all  over  Mexico*  Wheat  and  Indiiin 
corn  are  grown  extensively-  TJie  inhabitants  arc  whit  ess,  hut  on  the 
tnountains  and  deserts,  which  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  there 
are  eeveral  independent  Indian  tribes,  which  are  at  enmity  with  the 
settlers, 

Santa  F^,  Uie  capital,  tsa  amall  town,  witii  3600  inhabitants.  This  is 
the  6rbt  place  that  the  Americims  from  St,  Jjouib,  in  Missouri,  come  to 
after  traversing  the  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chippewyan 
mountains. 

Aihuquerque  hks  6000  inhabitants, 

Paso  del  Norte,  the  only  towu  in  the  Bouthcrn  district,  contains  about 
5000  inliabttants. 

XX III.  The  Siale  of  Occidente,  or  of  Cinoloa  ami  Sonota  united, 
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comprtheudft  the  low  plain  which  cxicude,  alon^  the  Pacific,  from 
N\  lat  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Fueitc,  and,  in 
the  whole  of  the  hilly  region  which  liea  laorth  of  it.  The  former 
constituted  tite  province  of  Cinaloa,  and  the  latter  that  of  So&orm, 
country  along  the  coaat  ia  generally  low  and  flat,  with  a  saodj  wA, 
which,  however,  yields  good  crops  of  Itidian  corn  and  wheat  when  it  am 
he  irrigated.  Some  considerable  laket  occur  in  this  part  of  the  State,  it 
the  termination  of  the  hilly  region,  and  receive  several  large  risers  will^ 
out  having  any  outlt*t.  The  valleys  of  the  hilly  region  are  more  fer^ 
than  the  maritime  disrnct,  and  aUo  much  better  cultivated,  and  mm 
j>opuloufi.  The  principal  products  are  wheal,  Indian  corn,  and  sufar; 
cochineal  is  collected  in  Braall  quantities.  The  moue tains  are  usuallj 
without  wimmI,  and  only  covered  with  low  stunted  treet  and  bushes ;  but 
towards  the  Sierra  Madre  there  are  extensive  forest*.  These  mountiim 
contain  abundance  of  gold  and  copper.  South  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  tk 
population  chiefly  consisls  of  whites,  the  number  of  Indians  being  ineou- 
fiiderable :  but  to  the  north  of  the  river  the  whites  form  only  a  smsM 
part  of  the  population,  the  Indians  being  as  lb  to  I  of  the  while 
inhabitants.  The  most  numeroua  tribes  are  the  Yaquis,  the  Mayo?^ 
0  pat  as,  and  the  Apaches.  They  inhabit  towns  and  villages  of  their 
own,  separate  from  the  whites,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  mi- 
gistrates^ 

Villa  del  Fuerte,  the  capital  j  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del 
Fuertet  contains  about  4000  inhabitants- 

Cinaloa,  farther  ?outh,  has  9500  inhabitants* 

Cniiacan,  with  11,000  inhabitants,  has  a  little  trade* 

Mazatlan  is  a  good  port,  but  it  is  tiotmuch  visited. 

Los  Alamos^  a  well-built  place,  situated  in  a  ravine,  has  6000  it:^ha- 
bitants.    There  are  rich  mines  of  silver  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Guiiymas  (28'  N*  lat.)  is  the  best  harbour  in  Mexico,  being  protected 
on  all  sides  by  high  hilh,  and  capable  of  sheltering  a  large  number  of 
vessels.  The  water  abreast  of  the  pier  is  about  five  fathoms  deep,  and 
there  are  still  deeper  soundings  farther  off.  The  climate  is  healthy^  atid 
the  commerce  is  increasing.    It  contains  tipwards  of  3000  inhabitants. 

Pitic  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  aud  the  depot  for  the  goods 
imported  through  Guaymas  and  designed  for  the  northern  districts 
of  Mexico.    It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants* 

Arispe,  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  country  which  contains 
numerous  mines.  Extensive  ruins,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Casas 
Grandes,  are  ftJund  to  the  north-west  of  this  town,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  in  a  country  which  now  is  inhabited  by 
the  Apaches.  They  have  only  been  visited  by  some  missionaries,  who 
say  that  they  cover  a  surface  of  about  &ix  square  miles,  and  that  several 
edifices  are  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ,  especially  a  large 
buildingj  called  La  Casa  Grandci  the  sides  of  which  exactly  face  the 


ipectively  476  feet,  and  the  northern  and  Boutheriij  294  feet  each. 

XXIV,  The  Territory  of  Lower  California  comprehends  the  pen  in- 
sula ^vhich  is  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Cahfornia  from  the  main  laud,  and 
extends  over  nine  degrees  of  latitude  (from  Cape  S.  Lucas,  23°  to  32**  N, 
lat*).  Tliough  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  50  to  70  miles  jit  contains 
very  few  and  limited  tracts  of  land  ca}>able  of  cultivation;  and  so 
small  a  portion  is  under  tillage,  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not 
Biiificieiit  to  maintain  the  scanty  population  (about  4000  souls)*  The 
fruits  grown  here  arc  esccUent,  aud  much  esteemed  all  over  Mexico, 
The  exportsi  consist  of  dates,  grapes,  wine,  and  figs,  besides  soap,  spirits 
mude  of  tnaxcalj  salt,  and  a  fevv  hides.  The  ialt  ir  taken  from  a  lake  in 
the  island  of  Del  Carniin.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  got  from  a  mine 
near  La  Pa 2.  There  are  only  a  few  whites  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
agricnkural  settlements ;  the  rest  of  the  popnlatioti  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  mixed  race.  In  the  mountains  there  are  still  a  few  tribes,  which 
have  no  connexion  with  the  settled  inhabitants  :  they  consist,  however, 
of  only  a  small  number  of  families,  aud  are  iu  the  lowest  state  of 
civilization. 

Loreto,  which  is  considered  the  capital,  is  a  small  place,  not  containing 
more  than  950  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  valley  about  3000  feet  wide. 
The  harbour  is  unsafe,  being  open  to  all  winds* 

La  Paz  J  farther  south,  has  a  population  of  about  9000  souls,  including 
the  adjacent  mine  of  S.  Autouio,  Its  h arbour ^  called  Pichehiigo,  is  good, 
but  can  only  receive  small  vessels. 

XXV,  The  Territory  of  Uppm'  California  is  considered  to  compre- 
hend all  the  countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila,  between 
ihe  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  the  range  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  Its 
Dorthern  boundary-line  is  the  parallel  of  42°  30'.  But  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  immense  coun tries  are  still  overrun  by  savage  Indian  tribes, 
who  are  independent  of  the  Mexican  government.  Some  of  the  tribes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributarieSj  are  said  to  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  to  live  hi  regular  societies, 
»nd  to  inhabit  extensive  villages  and  large  houses.  But  this  information 
rests  on  the  authority  of  two  missionaries-  All  the  settlements  estab- 
lished by  the  European  f  J  are  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
valley  of  the  mountain  tract  which  divides  the  Tule  lakes  from  the  sea, 
and  only  in  those  valleys  which  open  towards  the  ocean.  The  inost 
southern  is  at  S.  Uiego  (32°  40'  N*  lat)  and  the  most  northern,  in  the 
Bay  of  S.  Francisco  (38"^  lat.)  These  settlements  are  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  and  separated  by  rocky  and  broken  tracts  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  converted  and  civilized 
Indians,  who  live  under  the  government  of  Monks  in  the  missions.  They 
euUivatc  the  ground,  and  also  apply  themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts. 
Their  number  is  stated  to  be  about  21,000,  yet  it  is  said^  that  aWut 
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20  diiferent  laiigiiikges  are  sf^oken  bj  them*  The  wkitea  Iitp  »| 
from  tliem  in  villflgeB*  or  pueblof?,  and  enltinte  the  ijTound  aJifll 
cattle :  their  number  i«  rapiclly  increftiiTig.  The  principal  articles  ©(( 
poftation  are  hide?,  the  cattle  being  m  numerous  on  the  pastures  of 
hills  and  mountains j  that  60,000  head  are  annually  killed.  Theft 
also  many  &heep,  but  their  wool  does  not  yet  form  au  article  of 
Wheat  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  aliipped  to  the  porta  of  Hex 
and  at  so  some  wine,  especially  that  of  the  valley  of  S.  Onbriel. 

B.  Diego,  the  most  southeTn  of  the  missions,  has  a  good  hmrbonr, 
ei ports  a  great  quantity  of  salted  hides. 

S.  Gabriel  is  situated  in  a  fine  and  extensive  valley,  the  agncull 
and  produce  of  which  are  rapidly  advancing ;  its  wine  and  fruits 
much  esteemed* 

Monterey,  a  small  town,  but  the  only  one  in  the  country,  is  the  seal  i 
the  goTemment.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  bay,  which  affords  goad 
anchorage  in  eevernl  partB.  m 

S.  Francisco  contains  several  missions  around  the  bay  of  S,  Franclsc^ 
and  as  the  country  for  a  great  distance  from  the  bay  is  nearly  levd, 
and  of  considerable  fertihty,  this  district  ib  rapidly  increasing  in  p<]||| 
lation.  * 

In  1612,  the  Russians  formed  an  establishment  within  the  boundary 
of  Upper  California,  at  aharhour  called  Bodega  (38°  30^  N,  lat,),  about 
40  miles  from  S,  Francisco,  where  they  cukivAte  a  fertile  tract  wbidi 
extends  several  miles  inland.    This  settlement  is  called  Ross.  d 

7<  The  state  of  the  roads  in  Mexico  shows  the  alow  progress  of  nP 
proveiiient.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  surface  of  the  country  opposes 
greater  obstacles  to  the  making  of  good  rouds,  than  that  of  most  coun- 
tries of  southern  Europe*  The  steep  declivity  of  the  table  land  of  Ana- 
huac  to  the  cast  indeed  preients  difficulties  which  may  be  compared  with 
those  that  occur  in  the  Alps  ;  and  there  are  also  other  districts  in  which 
similar  difficulties  exist :  but  the  surface  of  the  table  lands  themselves, 
though  there  are  many  ridges  of  hills  upon  them, 'spreads  out  into  such  ei- 
^usive  plains  that  the  rugged  portion  is  comparatively  small,  and  even 
these  hilly  ridges  have  often  a  very  slight  elevation  above  the  plains.  A 
large  part  of  the  other  dominions  of  Mexico  consists  also  of  extensive 
plaine,  either  entirely  level,  or  with  a  sliglitly  undulating  surface,  on 
which  there  arc  very  few  hills*  Such  are  the  plains  of  Ciietlachtlan,  Qi 
Monterey  and  Chihuahua,  and  the  low  country  which  extends  nlong  the 
Pacific  in  the  state  of  Oceidente.  Yet  in  most  of  these  places  there 
are  no  carriage -roads,  or  if  there  sre  any,  they  are  in  so  bad  a  conditionj 
that  they  are  scarcely  ever  used.  Both  travellers  and  merchandise 
are  carried  on  horses  and  mules.  This  neglect  of  ihc  ronds  fnay,  in 
some  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  using  mu\c&  and  horses  whicfa 
the  Spanianls  introduced  from  Spain  into  the  New  Worlds  and  partly  to 
the  abundance  of  these  animals  in  the  uncultivated  districts  :  carriage* 


lire  thus  rendered  less  neceisary.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  first 
cost  of  roads  would  he  high  compared  whh  that  of  conveyance  by  mule*. 

The  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Meatlco  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
Btate  of  ihe  roads.  When  Humboldt  was  hi  Mexico,  this  roud  did  not 
etistt  and  70,000  mules  were  employed  in  transporting  goods  between 
the  two  towns.  But  about  that  time,  the  Spanish  goTernment  began  to 
eoafitmct  a  wide  road  down  the  declivity  of  the  tableland.  This  road 
begms  at  Perote,  and  passes  through  Jalapa  to  the  plain  of  Cuelkchtkn* 
The  most  dithcuh  part  of  it  was  finished  by  the  Spaniardsj  namely,  the 
TOttd  between  Jalapa  and  Perote,  so  that  carrioges  now  travel  from  the 
former  of  these  towns  to  Mexico*  The  civil  wars  and  diiturbances  by 
which  the  country  has  been  distracted  since  it  threw  oflF  its  subjection  to 
Spain,  have  pre  vented  the  government  from  dom  pie  ting  this  useful  work* 
Carriages  can  pass  by  the  road  between  Jalapa  and  Vera  Cni^,  but  not 
widi  comfort  to  the  traveller,  nor  with  advantage  to  the  transport  of 
gooda,  which  are  still  exclusively  conveyed  by  mules- 

The  roads  of  Mexico  are  infested  by  robbers ;  and  it  would  be  no 
my  matter  to  make  them  secure  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled,  and 
fWe  ihe  climate  is  so  mild,  that  persons  may  pass  their  lives  in  the 
ttpen  air  without  any  great  in  convenience.  Mexico  la,  in  other  re- 
ipecti,  favourable  to  such  a  predatory  mode  of  life.  The  extenBive 
plains  ate  traversed  by  ran|^es  of  hlllB,  from  which  ihe  robbers  can 
mrvey  their  prey  at  a  distance^  and  form  an  estimitte  of  the  degree 
of  resii^tance  which  they  may  expect.  They  are  thus  also  enabled  to 
guard  against  any  attempts  to  surprise  or  capture  them. 

No  canals  have  been  made  in  Mexico  for  the  purjiose  of  facilitating 
ifitemal  trade.  Those  which  exist  are  oidy  designed  for  irrigation, 
except  that  of  Istacalco  near  the  capital. 

Recent  travellers  have  given  very  little  information  as  to  the  present 
•tttteof  the  maimfactures  of  Mexico.  According  to  Humboldt,  Mexico 
was  the  principal  mamifucturing  country  in  America  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  He  stales  that  the  annual  produce  of 
the  Me.tican  manufactures  was  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars,  or  between  £1,800,000  and  £2,000,000  sterlmg. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  coarse  goods  made  by  the  peasants  for 
their  own  use,  but  only  those  made  for  sale. 

Soap  is  the  chief  manufacture  of  Mexico,  and  the  country  posflesses 
great  advantage  for  this  business.  Tallow  is  Tery  cheap^  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  cattle.  The  carbonate  of  soda  abounds  on  the  table- 
land of  Analuiac,  and  in  the  plain  of  ChihuiihuEv,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  places.  Hiimbi;ldt  thinks  that  it  might  be  brought  to  Europe 
with  profit.  Soap  is  made  not  only  in  the  large  established  manu- 
factories in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Guadalaxara,  hut  also  in  many  other 
places*  Even  from  the  poor  and  thinly  inhabited  country  of  Lower 
CnUfornia,  soap  forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export. 


The  Pii^uu factum  of  cotton  ind  vrooUen  ftt\i{r&  were  slso  eemiidmbk 
in  Puebla,  Quer^caro,  Mexico  it  the  time  of  Humboldt's  rimL  1^ 
State  of  PuebLa  alone  manufn-ctured  cotton  clothe  and  cnlicf^  to  t:^ 
annual  value  of  1^600,000  Spanish  dollart,  which  occupied  12iJ0  weartn 
Tbe  DiiJiufactures  of  Qner^tftTo  aud  those  of  Mexioo  and  Guadakxan 
were  not  much  let*  importaut*  In  the  la»t-Damed  atate,  the  iniim- 
faclure  of  cotton  and  wool  together  in  Guadakxara  and  La  gets  produccfi 
^  annuall|^  1,600,000  Spaniih  dollars.     A«  similar  manufactures,  lh<iugii 

OH  ft  smaller  scale,  existed  in  some  other  places^  it  may  be  presuiod 
that  the  whole  produce  of  these  articles  amoimled  to  tbe  value  of  b^ 
tweeu  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  materiali  fur  this  hrmdi 
of  industry  are  easily  procured ;  the  cotton  is  very  good,  but  Uie  wool 
is  of  iiidiffcreiit  quality.  These  manufactures,  however,  haire  decreased 
coniitlcrably  since  the  country  has  obtained  its  independence,  afld 
commerce  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  nations. 

Tbe  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  gunjiowder  occupy  a  considerable 
number  of  persons*  Tbe  goifemment  has  reserved  to  iteclf  these 
branches  of  induatry  as  being  an  abundant  source  of  revenue* 

Among  the  manufactures  of  Mexico^  Humboldt  mentions  utenaiU  <if 
silver  and  gold ;  and  he  says,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  they 
made  in  greater  quantity,  and  of  larger  size.  Even  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  country  have  a  comparatively  large  number  of  silversmiths  snd 
goldsmiths.  These  works  are  executed  with  much  tasLe,  a  circumstftuce 
which  may  be  chiefly  attrihuted  to  the  schools  of  the  fine  arta,  esta- 
blished at  Mexico^  ftnd  at  Jilaiia.  It  it  to  be  presumed  &Qm  tbe 
comparatively  unproductive  state  in  which  the  mines  of  Mexico  hare 
continued  during  the  last  twenty  five  years,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
that  this  branch  of  industry  has  much  decreased* 

The  internal  traffic  of  th«  Mexican  States  is  considerable,  as  most  of 
them  have  some  peciiliar  products,  which  are  wanted  in  the  other  states^ 
besides  which  the  trauBport  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  occupies  many 
persons.  The  trade  of  MeiLico  is  principally  conducted  by  land-carriage. 
The  countries  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  nearly  without  ngriculturet 
and  have  very  few  commercial  products;  the  peculiar  nature  of  thb 
coast  also  opposes  great  dtfGculties  to  navigation.  For  these  reasons 
the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  country  is  very  little  assisted  by  coasting 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The  country  trade  of  the  states  on  tbe 
shores  of  ihe  Pacific  is  much  greater;  eapecially  between  the  pi>rts  of 
Acaipulco,  S.  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guaymus;  but  even  here  itjs  limited 
to  tbe  mutual  excliange  of  a  few*  articles  of  agriculture,  and  the  transport 
of  some  of  the  more  heavy  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  external  commerce  of  Mejtico  is  very  considerable,  though  it  does 
not  occupy  a  large  number  of  vessels  on  account  of  the  great  intrinsic 
value  of  most  of  its  imports  and  exports  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 
The  exports  consist  of  precious  metals,  of  w^hich  the  larger  jtart  is  brought 
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to  Eni^knd,  and  the  remamdcr  ia  perhaps  equally  distributed  between 
the  Coatiiient  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Chiutt  atjd  the  East 
ladies.  Copper  la  exported  to  China,  hut  the  quantity  is  not  known. 
Cochineal  la  the  next  most  important  article  uf  exportation.  The 
quantity  exported  varies  between  300,000  to  600,000  lbs,  weight. 
B^t  far  the  greatest  quantity  goes  to  Europe,  Hides  are  principally 
exported  from  Upper  California,  The  value  of  the  jalap  exported 
is  estimated  at  alxiut  50,000?,  and  that  of  indigo  at  somewhat  more. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  brought  to  Europe  is  inconsiderablei  though 
Humboldt  thought  that  iu  a  short  time  it  would  rise  to  a  great  amount. 
Coffee  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  not  in  great  quaiitilies. 
The  value  of  the  Canipeche  wood  cannot  be  determined ;  the  greatest 
part  of  it  is,  perhaps,  brought  from  Bacalar  to  Belize^  and  thence 
to  England.  The  smaller  articles  of  export  are,  cotton,  tobacco,  sar- 
BapariUa,  and  Indian  corn.  Mules  are  exported  by  land  to  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  imports  the  most  considerable  is  quicksilver,  of  which 
more  than  50^000 cwt.  are  an nu:dly  consumed  iu  the  silver  mines;  it 
is  mostly  brought  from  Austria  and  Spain  to  England,  and  thence  to 
Mexico.  The  woollen  and  cutton  goods  are  nearly  exclusively  of 
English  manufacture*  Linen  comes  from  Ireland,  but  the  exrportation 
from  Germany,  especially  from  Silesia,  is  also  considerable.  Iron,  steel, 
arms,  and  machinery,  as  well  as  hardwares,  are  imported  from  England. 
Paper  ia  a  very  considerable  article  of  consumption,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  used  in  manufacturing  cigars  ;  it  is  brought  from  I  taly 
and  France-  Wines  and  brandy  are  imported  from  France  and  Spain. 
Moat  of  the  glass-ware  is  brought  from  Germany,  and  a  little  from 
England.  Silk  goods  are  chiefly  imported  from  China,  and  some 
smaller  quantities  from  France  and  Germany.  Wax  is  brought  from 
different  countries  of  Europe,  but  olive-oil  from  Spain  alone.  Spices 
tie  imported  in  small  quantities  from  the  East  Indies  and  China ;  bati 
from  France  and  England ;  and  earthenware  from  England  only. 
Cocoa  is  brought  from  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  and  it  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  consumption. 

The  ports  by  which  the  external  commerce  is  carried  on  are,  Vera 
CruZj  Tampico,  aud  Campeche;  and  the  smaller  ports  of  Alvarado, 
Huascualco,  and  Tabasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  Acapiilco,  S, 
Bias,  Guaymns,  and  S.  Diego  in  the  Pacific. 

Vera  Cruz,  which  formerly  had  the  monopoly  of  all  the  commerce 
with  Europe  J  now  divides  it  with  the  other  ports.  The  precious  metals, 
which  fojm  the  principal  article  of  export,  arc  generally  sent  from  the  port 
of  Tampico,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  richest  mining  districts.  The  other 
exports,  however,  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  countries  to  which  Vera 
Cruz  is  nearest,  and  therefore  they  continue  to  be  carried  to  this  port  for 
export ;  auch  as  cochineal,  jalap,  vanilla,  saraaparilla,  coffee,  «ugar,  and 


tobacco.  By  fur  the  greatcBt  quantity  of  imports  are  brouglit  to  tliis 
port*  Tampico  is  a  rapidly  increasiiig  place ;  its  esportsj  in  additiou 
to  the  precious  metaU,  arc  hides  and  dyc*wood«.  The  imports  are, 
quicksilver  and  European  manufactured  goodt,  chiefly  brought  by  the 
Americans.  Campcchc,  whose  forcig^n  commerce  was  furmerly  Hmited 
to  the  exportation  of  Campcche-woodi  sccma  to  have  risen  greatly  of 
late,  but  we  arc  not  acquainted  witli  the  amount  of  its  exports-  It 
imports  many  arttclcft  of  European  mauufacture.  Its  coasting  trade  » 
also  considerable,  and  it  exports  much  wajL  to  the  other  States. 

Acapnlco,  which  once  alone  carried  on  commerce  with  tlie  Eait 
Indies  ftiul  China,  is  now  very  little  vieitcd  by  foreign  vessels.  A  few 
ships  come  from  Guayaquil,  Callao,  and  Valparaiso,  with  cocoa  and 
drugs,  for  which  they  take  in  exchange  sugar  and  cotton.  Silk  goods 
are  imported  from  China,  and  spiceev  from  the  East  Indies,  which  are 
paid  for  ill  silver,  S.  Bias  may  now  he  considered  the  principal  dcp6t 
of  the  merchandise  brought  from  the  East  Indies  and  China;  Euro- 
pean vessels  bring  to  it  manufactures  and  goods  of  these  countries,  and 
receive  silver  in  exchange.  Guaynias  receives  cousiiderable  quantities 
of  foreign  merchandise^  v^  hich  arc  consnmed  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Son  or  a  and  Cinaloa ;  its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  copper,  which  is 
sent  to  China,  and  of  Indian  corn.  S*  Diego,  in  Upper  California, 
exports  salted  hides^  and  receives  some  European  gootfe. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Humboldt  estimated  the 
value  of  all  the  eKports  of  Mexico  at  20,000,000  of  Spanish  dollars^ 
or  nearly  4,500,000/.  Modern  travellers  have  not  given  us  such  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  the  commerce  as  will  enahle  us  to  fonii  a  correct 
estimate  of  it ;  but  it  hardly  can  he  presumed  that  it  has  increased. 
The  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  has  of  late  heen  to  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  when  be  was  there;  and  there  is  hardly  a  single 
object  of  agriculture  the  export  of  which  has  much  increased.  It  ma^^ 
thereforCf  be  assumed,  that  between  1B2&  and  1830,  the  value  of  all  the 
exports  did  not  much  exceed  3^000,000/.,  and  perhaps  it  did  not  amount 
to  that  sum* 

The  Constitution  of  the  Union  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America-  According  to  the  law  puhlished  on  the  4th 
of  October.  1824,  every  State  preserves  the  right  of  changing  and 
modifying  its  government  as  it  thinlis  proper,  provided  it  still  has  a 
repuhUcan  form.  The  Congress  of  the  Union  consists  of  the  Preside  u 
and  the  Vice-President,  and  of  two  legislative  hodicp,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Uepresentatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  twice  as 
many  members  as  there  are  states  j  every  state  sending  two  senntors, 
who  are  elected  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  tlie  state.  The  number 
of  the  memhers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  limited.  Every 
district  containing  a  population  of  between  40,000  and  80,000  inha- 
bitants is  entitled  to  choose  a  representative,  and  with  this  view  a 


census  is  to  be  made  every  ten  yeara.  The  regular  meetings  of  tbe 
kgislative  bodies  begin  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  continue  to  the  15th 
of  April;  but  whenever  it  seems  necesBary,  tbey  may  prolong  their 
■itlings  for  another  month*  The  President  may  call  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  legislative  bodie^j  in  which  case  he  must  set  for Lh,  in  the 
notice  for  assembling  them,  the  reason  which  induces  him  to  take  such 
a  step.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years ;  the  senators  for 
four  years. 

Tlie  President  J  in  wliose  hands  the  eiecutive  power  is  placed,  is 
chosen  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  states.  Every  state 
must  name  two  candidatef,  one  of  whom  must  not  be  a  citizen  of 
the  state,  and  must  send  their  names  to  the  Congress,  which 
declares  that  person  to  he  duly  elected,  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  states.  The  Vice-President  is  cboaen  in  the  same 
manner.  The  President  and  Vice-President  remain  four  years  in  office* 
The  President  appoints  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy ;  he  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  treats  with 
foreign  powers,  and  causes  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  !>e 
publislied  and  executed.  But  he  is  required  to  consult  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  every  Btnte  is  represented  by  one  member. 

The  disputes  arising  between  the  United  States  or  their  citizens,  are 
decided  by  a  Superior  Court,  which  consists  of  eleven  members,  chosen 
by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states.  This  Court  has  to  explain  the 
true  meaning  of  the  laws  whenever  they  arc  obscure,  and  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  of  the  Republic.  The 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  the  senators,  representatives,  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  other  public  officers  of  the  first  rank,  are  also  tried  by  this 
court. 

The  finances  of  Mexico  have  never  attained  any  degree  of  order^  the 
revenue  of  the  Republic  havitig  alw^ays  been  considerably  below  its 
expenditure.  In  1H30,  the  expenses  of  the  State  amounted  to  17,438,340 
S  p  an  isb  dollu  rs,  w  h  11  s  t  th  e  taxe  s  y  i  eld  ed  only  1 0  ,S  1 5 , 0  tJ  0  doll  ars .  Ac  - 
cording  lo  the  budget  of  1832-3,  the  expenses  required  a  stun  of 
22,392,508  dolkrs,  but  the  revenues  were  expected  to  produce  otdy 
17,256,882. 

The  army  consisted,  in  1S31,  of  23,437  soldiers  of  the  line,  of  which 
about  10,000  were  cavalry^  and  of  B7fi7'd  militia.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  militia  are  constantly  in  active  service  against  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Indians,  which  inhabit  the  northern  territories  of  the 
Republic*  The  Navy  consisted,  in  1827,  of  one  1  in e-of- battle  ship, 
one  frigate,  ten  corvettes,  six  brigs,  four  schooners,  and  other  small 
vessels ;  in  all,  twenty-diree  sail. 

9.  Mexico  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova  in  1517, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Caloche  to  Campeche  Bay*  In 
15 IS  Juan  de  Grijalva  extended  the  discovery  northward  to  the  mouth 
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of  tli€  Rio  Ponuco.  In  1 5 19,  Heroftudez  Cortei  bronglit 
Culm  ft  tniaU  force,  with  which  he  defeated  the  oumortms  msM  «f 
Mnob^utiiat  more  correct] y  called  Mociesuniai  the  soYereign  of  iht 
A^1c«^  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  table-laod  and  of  the  low  eastern 
cfwct  alio  waB  subject  After  a  bard  struggle  for  two  yem,  the  trnjatt 
of  the  Azteki  was  destroy ed,  and  the  nativei  aubmitted  Xn  the  Spaoiank 
Tht  Spaniardfi  maintained  undisturbed  poaaetiion  of  the  cotmtty  till 
1910*  when  the  eventi  which  had  then  recently  taken  place  in  Sp»in 
brought  B!x>ut  an  iiifcurrection  among  the  mettizo*  and  natives.  After 
various  movements  peace  was  re-eatablished  m  1817)  and  the  coun1i| 
wai  again  brought  under  the  rule  of  Spain.  But  the  event*  whici 
occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  1820  produced  such  an  e&ctoD 
the  mind 8  of  the  Creoles,  that  they  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
It! cxico,  and  offered  the  crown  to  one  of  the  br others  of  the  king  of  Spain* 
This  step  being  opposed  by  the  then  goTernment  of  Spain,  the  Mexictas 
chose  Don  Auguatin  de  Iturbide  for  their  emperor,  under  the  Utle  af 
Aujruxtin  I.,  in  I&22.  Iturbide  soon  disagreed  with  the  national  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  same  year  dissolved  that  body.  This  brought 
about  an  iDsurrectionf  which  conipelted  Iturbide  to  abdicate,  Anationsi 
congress  was  then  summoned,  which  made  and  enacted  the  conBtitatieo 
of  I824t  This  constitutiun,  however,  not  being  quite  ii)  accordance 
with  the  state  of  society,  there  has  been  a  continual  struggle  between 
the  parties  who  wish  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  federal  republic ,  and 
those  wlio  wish  to  give  to  the  congress  the  power  of  a  central  govem- 
ment.  Though  the  latter  party  has  recently  gained  the  ascendancy,  the 
matter  is  far  from  being  settled. 

Auifwriiiesi  Humboldt,  Essai  PoUiiquc  sur  a  N&uveUe  Bspagne; 
Poinsett's  Notes  on  MeTico ;  Ward's,  Mexico  in  18"27  ;  HardyV  Traveh 
ui  (he  Inferior  of  Mexico;  Lyon*a  Journai  of  a  Remlvncc  and  Tmr 
in  the  Republic  of  Mriico ;  A  Skclck  of  the  C-ustmns  and  Society  in 
Mfuco ;  Pike'i  Expioraiom  Traveh  ihroutjh  the  Western  TerriUyry; 
Const  itxidon  Federal  dn  los  Est  ados  Unklos  Mcxicanos  ;  Coulter,  Vetch, 
and  Galindoi  in  the  Lmidon  Geographical  Journal ^  Yoh,  III.,  VI.,  and 
VII. ;  Becher*8  Meiico  in  deft  Jakren  1S32  and  1833, 


TEXAS, 

L  Btmtidarivs.Sitmtim.Ejcient.  2.  Coast  and  Harbours,  B.  Surface 
and  Soil.  4.  /?frm.  5.  Ciimaie,  6,  ProdvcUom,  1,  Inhabil- 
antH.    B.  Towns  and  Sittlements.    9.  History. 

1.  The  houndury  line  between  Texas  and  the  Mexican  republic  can-* 
not  at  present  be  fixed,  hut  we  may  consider  it  as  formed  by  the  lo 
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i    course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  up  to  the  place  where  it  is  joiued  by  the 
p    Ria  Puerco,  and  thence  northward  by  the  Sierra  de  los  Comanclicfi. 
I    The  boundary-line  ^between  Texas  and  the  United  States  of  America 
p     waa  determined  hy  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish 
b    government  in  1818:  it  riinB  on  the  north  along  the  upper  course  of 
ft    the  Arkansas  River  to  100*^       long.,  which  meridian  it  follows 
r    south  to  the  Red  River.    It  then  follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  the 
I     meridian  of  94°  W.  long,,  along  which  it  e^tteuds  until  it  meets  the 
I     Sabine  River,    The  last-mcnlioned  river  constitutes  the  remainder  of 
tJie  boundary  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,    Within  these  lines 
Texas  extends  from  east  to  west  about  500  miles,  and  from  south  to 
north  *I00  miles  west  of  100°  W.  long.,  and  400  miles  east  of  that 
meridian*    Its  surface  is  more  than  260^000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  treble  the  surface  of  Great  Britain.    It  lies  between  26°  and  38* 
N,  kt.,  and  between  93°  and  106°  W,  long. 

Te:sas  is  admirably  situated  for  con&tiluiing  an  independent  and 
separate  state,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  either  by  a  mountain  range 
or  by  deserts,  or  by  countries  unfit  for  agriculture.  Within  its  bounda- 
ries, between  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  river  Nueces, 
is  situated  the  most  northern  portian  of  the  Plain  of  Chihu5.hua,  which 
I  occupies  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Mexicao  Isthmus,  and  is  nearly 
a  desert.  This  desert  extends  to  the  place  where  the  Rio  Puerco  joins 
\  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  to  the  Siena  de  Comanches,  which  extends  north- 
I  ward  and  is  divided  into  two  high  ridges,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  nearly 
impassable.  That  portion  of  Texas  which  is  north  of  the  Red  River 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  stretches  along  the  base 
of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  as  far  north  as  45^  N*  lat*,  and  eastward 
la  about  91^  long.  Contiguous  to  this  desert,  on  the  east,  is  a  hilly 
country  covered  with  pine  forest,  and  of  very  inferior  fertility*  It  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  Sabine  River  nearly  to  its  mouth,  where  a 
grassy  swamp  occurs.  East  of  these  sterile  districts  are  the  prairies  ]of 
Opelousas  and  Atacapas,  which  appear  to  be  unfit  for  agriculture,  and 

I are  followed  by  the  swampy  desert  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Thus 
Texas  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  sterUe  counrries,  and  consti- 
tutes,  as  it  were,  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
i        2.  The  sea  coast,  which  is  about  500  miles  in  extent,  is  low,  and 
f     generally  formed  by  narrow  islands  or  peninsulas,  which  are  divided 
from  the  shores  of  the  main  land  by  lagoons  running  jiarallel  to  the  coast, 
hut  in  some  places  branching  off  many  miles  inland.     These  lagoons 
constitute  harboursi  but  they  are  not  generally  deep  enough  to  admit 
f     Iftige  Tassels,  and  they  have  bars  at  their  entrance.    The  best  of  these 
harbours  Is  Galveston  Bay,  formetl  by  Galveston  Island  which  is  about 
30  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  5  broad,  and  shelters  the  harbour  from  the 
winds.    The  principal  entrance,  which  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island,  is  half-a-mile  wide,  and  has  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water  on 
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the  bar.    Tbe  wato  deepeDs  to  &om  18  to  30  feet  witMn  tbe  htj^H 
near  tlie  middle,  the  biy  i«  crofsed  bj  fthoakf  c&lled  the  Ecd  FiA 
Bail  on  which  there  are  onlj  from  3  to  5  feet  of  water.    The  tutnm 
ftt  the  weitem  ertremity  of  Galretton  IttaBd  bis  on]y  from  3  to  5 
of  mmter.    On  the  b&r  at  the  month  of  iht  Rio  Biuoft  there  m  td} 
from  4  to  6  feet  of  wmter  ^  bnt  the  bar  is  not  more  than  20  jm^ 
iride»  md  intide  the  bar  the  river  ia  sufficienlly  deep  for  large  ^bipi  u 
faf  aa  Brazoria.     The  Paao  Cabalto,  or  entrance  to  the  hay  of  Jlii- 
gonlm,  liaa  12  feet  of  water  on  the"  bar,  bnt  the  bay  it&elJ  u  sballdVi 
and  larger  vesieU  cannot  approach  the  mouths  of  the  riven  Colofy^ 
and      Baca.    Farther  west  i&  the  Bay  of  AransatOt  the  b&r  of  whicli  is 
aaid  to  have  atiaut  5  feet  of  water,  but  the  bay  is  reported  to  be  deeper 
than  eitlier  that  of  Galveston  or  of  Matagorda.  The  entrance  into^N'ueca 
Bay,  and  the  bay  itself,  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  AranMta. 
ThuB  Teiaa  has  four  harbours  superior  to  all  those  of  the  United  Stato 
of  Mexico,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  siiigk 
exception  of  that  of  Tampico ;  and  the  United  States  of  North  Atoerica 
ha^e  ooly  two  harboui^  on  the  ^fexican  Gulf  which  are  better,  namely, 
the  East  Pass  of  the  Midsissippi  and  ihe  Bay  of  Pensacola. 

3.  On  the  niargm  of  the  lagoons  the  country  is  level  and  Wv,*  ani 
in  iotne  parts  marshy,  being  gnbject  to  inuudations.  But  the  marahea 
are  much  less  exie naive  than  farther  cast  on  the  ehorea  of  the  United 
States.  This  low  tract  h  destitnte  of  trees  with  the  exception  of  gome 
narrow  belts  ulang  the  margins  of  the  water«cour££i.  It  extends  about 
10  miles  inland  from  the  margin  of  the  kgoona.  Id  the  ilry  tracts  it 
eidiibits  signs  of  considerable  fertility. 

At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  gradually  to  the  h%hl 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  when  it  stretches  out  in  a  plain ^  which  extend 
east  of  Galveston  Bay  to  a  distance  of  30  miles  inland,  and  between 
Galveston  Bay  and  the  Rio  Guudalnpc  to  80  or  100  mites  ;  south  of  the  Rio 
Guadalupe  Bay  it  advances  only  from  20  to  25  miles  inland.  Thjs  plain 
ia  properly  a  prairie  without  timber,  but  covered  with  fine  grass,  wliich 
supplies  excellent  pasturage  for  every  kind  of  domestic  auimals.  Tbe 
prairie,  however,  occupies  less  than  lialf  the  surface  of  thi^  region,  being 
forrowed  by  a  great  niurtber  of  rivers,  the  bottoms  of  wliich  are  compiLra- 
tively  very  wide,  those  of  the  s mailer  rivers  being  usually  three  miles 
across,  while  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  rrvers  are  from  10  to  15,  and 
even  20  miles  wide.  These  bottoms,  in  their  natural  state,  are  either 
covered  with  trees,  whose  growth  indicates  a  strong  luid  fertile  soil,  or 
with  extensive  cane-hrakes.  Though  the  ioil  is  alluvial,  it  is  generally 
quite  free  from  swamps  or  stagnant  pools,  as  the  rivers  have  sufficient 
fall  speedily  to  carry  off  the  water  wliich  is  left  by  the  inundations.  The 
trees  which  grow  on  these  bottoms  are  chiefly  live  onk,  red,  black,  and 
other  species,  with  cedar^  pecan,  dm,  mulberry,  and  all  the  other  varie- 
ties of  forest  trees  and  uudergrowth  conimou  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of 
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MiBsiatippi.  The  proportion  between  the  prairies  and  tW  rich 
bottonjB  adapts  this  region  perhaps  more  than  any  other  for  a  high 
d^ree  of  agricultural  proepcrity.  Nearly  all  the  settlements  which  have 
been  already  made,  arc  within  its  limits.  The  western  and  narrow  por- 
tion of  it  which  lies  to  the  south  of  ihe  Rio  Guadalupe  is  much  more 
destitute  of  trees,  as  the  country  rises  higher  above  the  water-courses, 
mud  the  bottoms  are  much  narrower;  hut  the  upland  prairies  are  said  to 
afford  excellent  pasturage. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  region,  and  is  from  150  to 
2O0  miles  wide^  is  much  more  elevated,  and  variea  considerably  in  fer- 
tility in  different  distriets.  In  the  most  nortb-eastem  district  of  Texas 
the  soil  is  rather  saiidy,  and  covered  with  continuous  pine-forests ;  the 
iurface  is  broken,  and  in  sonje  parts  even  hilly  ;  these  pine- forests  ex- 
tend on  both  aides  of  the  Sabine  River  as  far  west  as  the  source  of  that 
ri?er  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  northward  to  the  banks  of  Red  River.  They 
form  a  part  af  the  e?Ltenslve  forest  which  spreads  over  the  north- 
w^tern  corner  of  J^uisiaua,  and  over  the  middle  districts  of  Arkansas 
to  the  sources  of  the  Washita  River  and  the  Masserne  Mountains. 
West  of  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  Elver  begins  a  broad  and  elevated 
■well  of  land,  which  is  nearly  uniform  in  elevation,  but  grows  higher  as 
it  advances  fartlier  west,  along  the  banks  of  Red  Riven  Its  width  may 
be  about  60  miles  on  an  average.  It  is  covered  with  a  scanty  and 
coanee  grass,  and  destitute  of  trees^  except  in  the  depressions,  in  which 
the  rivers  run.  The  space  between  it  and  the  level  country  farther 
south  may,  on  tn  average,  be  120  miles  wtde^  its  surface  is  undu- 
lating, resembling  some  parts  of  England,  and  the  undulatioDS  rise  in 
mmny  parts  into  eminences  of  considerable  elevation,  but  always  with  a 
gtfitle  ascent  and  w  ith  long  intervals  of  level  ground.  Abrupt  elevations 
ftre  rare,  and  the  surface  is  nowhere  so  hrokeu  as  to  be  called  hiliy. 
The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  prairie-land,  without  trees,  which 
occur  in  the  uplands  only,  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  eminences,  in 
clumps  or  groves  of  cedar,  oak,  or  pecnn.  The  level  grounds  are 
clothed  with  nutritious  grass,  wluth  nfloTdB  good  pastxiragt:,  especially 
for  ftheep  and  horses  ;  but  water  is  scarce.  The  river-bottoms  are  more 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  uplandsj  of  less  extent,  and  much  less 
numerous,  than  in  the  region  further  south.  They  probably  do  not 
occupy  one- fifth  of  the  count r}\  but  they  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

That  portion  of  Test  as  only,  which  lies  ^vcst  of  D9°  W.  long,  and 
sDUth  of  31^  N.  lat.,  can  be  called  hilly  and  mountainous.  Betwecji  it  and 
the  level  tract  near  the  sea  there  is  also  an  undulating  countrj',  which 
partly  reaemhles  that  lying  farther  east,  but  at  no  great  distance  it  rises 
into  hdis,  which  attain  the  elevation  of  mountains  west  of  100''  W.long., 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Sierra  de  San  Saba.  They  are  a  part,  or  an 
oflfeet.  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Comanches,  which  sepa- 
rates the  vide  of  the  Rio  Paerco  from  the  country  iu  which  nearly  all 
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the  larger  rivers  of  Texas  orii^nate.  It  appem  tliai  the  mhde  of  Tcm 
west  of  100'  W.  lung,  is  full  of  ridges  of  high  killt  and  momitaiiM,  al 
of  which  are  probably  connected  with  the  Sierra  de  Coomdm.  Tk 
most  elevated  portion  lies  between  2ff^  and  32°  N.  Imt^  bctwcea  At 
lower  course  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Cokniib 
about  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Nueces ;  and  this  elevated  movuitaiB  tiact 
is  properly  called  Sierra  de  San  Saba.  The  natural  capahilitiea  of  thii 
extensive  district  are  not  known,  as  it  is  still  in  the  excluam  poswiiini 
of  the  Comanches,  a  native  tribe  of  great  courage  and  activity.  Tbe 
hilly  country  which  extends  south  and  north  along  its  eastern  bue, 
with  an  average  width  of  150  miles,  contains  many  tracts  of  good  pas- 
ture-g rounds ;  but  in  general  it  suffers  from  want  of  water,  and  i» 
destitute  of  trees  :  geveral  districts,  however,  are  covered  with  the  nopal  < 
tree,  which  thrives  best  in  an  arid  soil. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  Texas,  which  is  included  between  tbe 
upper  courses  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  constitutes  the  mat  ' 
southern  portion  of  the  Great  Desert.    The  soil  is  arid,  and  the  surface 
either  level  or  covered  with  eminences  of  sandstone.    In  some  parts  it 
is  composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  products ;  and  in  others  it  is 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  incrustations.    The  whole  region  is 
without  trees,  except  along  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains ;  even 
the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  are  sandy,  and  are  frequently  without  vegeta- 
tion. All  the  rivers,  and  among  them  the  Canadian  River,  an  affluent  of 
the  Arkansas,  have  only  a  permanent  current  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan mountains ;  farther  east  their  bed  is  dry,  except  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  after  some  days  of  rain. 
The  coarse  grass,  with  which  the  plains  are  covered  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year,  affords  abundant  food  to  buffalo,  and  several  kinds  of 
deer,  and  horses ;  and  the  berries  of  some  shrubs  nourish  a  great  num- 
ber of  bears  and  wild  turkeys.    Though  some  tracts  appear  to  have  a 
good  soil,  the  want  of  water  and  of  wood  renders  them  unfit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

4.  Texas  owes  its  great  fertility  chiefly  to  the  numerous  rivers  which 
water  it,  and  have  deposited  on  their  extensive  bottoms  a  deep  layer  of 
alluvial  soil.  This  soil  is,  in  most  parts,  still  subject  to  inundations 
during  the  spring;  but  as  the  bottoms  themselves  have  a  sufficient 
slope  towards  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  a  sufficient  fall  in 
their  current  to  carry  off  the  waters,  a  few  weeks  are  sufficient  to  clear 
the  bottoms  from  water,  and  to  render  them  fit  for  agricultural  labour. 
For  the  same  reason  the  atmosphere  of  these  tracts  is  not  infested  by 
noxious  exhalations.  Though  the  rivers  are  rather  swift  in  the  upper 
parts  of  their  course,  they  arc  generally  free  from  rapids  and  other  ob- 
structions to  navigation.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  the  southern 
and  fertile  portion  of  Texas  originate  in  the  Sierra  de  San  Saba,  or  in 
the  mountain-tract  contiguous  to  the  north  of  it. 
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Tht  most  remarVable  Rivers  from  west  to  eaat  are  the  following : — The 
'a  Nueces  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  San  Saba,  and  after  a  course  of  abotit 
milea  falls  into  Nueces  Bay;  it  h  navigable  for  ihe  grenttr  part  of 
course.    The  rivers  S,  Antonio  and  Guadalupe,  whidi  unite  not  far 
m  their  mouth  in  Aransaso  Bay,  flow  more^  than  250  milee,  and  are 
navigable  to  a  great  extent.    The  Colorado  River  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
los  Coramiriies  and  runs  for  nearly  half  its  courftc  eastward,  and  for  the 
remainder  to  the  south-east.    It  is  supposed  to  flow  moie  than  400 
tuites^  aiid  falls  into  Matagorda  Bay.    About  10  miles  from  its  mouth 
it  is  ohstrueted  by  a  raft  of  drift-wood,  wiucii  fdia  ils  bed  and  cauaefl 
the  water  to  he  divided  into  several  eh  aim  els.    Aljove  ihia  raft  the  river 
is  navigable  for  above  150  mile&,  but  higher  up  humerouss  imall  fivlla 
occur.    The  Brazos,  or  Brazos  de  Dios,  has  it&  source  in  the  unknown 
region  where  the  Red  River  rijaes.     It  soon  enters  an  extensive  plain, 
the  soil  tif  which  is  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre,  and  the  surface  in 
the  dry  season  covered  with  crystallizations  of  salt.    During  the  rains 
the  river  inuudates  the  plain,  and  changes  it  into  a  shallow  lake.  The 
8fiU  ia  thus  disBoWed,  and  for  some  time  after  the  water  of  the  river  is 
brackish  nearly  to  its  mouth.     Durinj^  the  freshets  the  current  ia 
very  rapid,  hut  at  other  times  s^entle  and  deep.    The  tide  is  perceptible 
at  Bolivar,  60  uiiles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  water,  and  45  by 
land,  and  so  far  upward  its  depth  varies  between  18  and  30  feet*  The 
course  of  the  Rio  Brazos,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  is  500  miles. 
The  Rio  Trinidad  rises  in  the  elevated  country  which  extends  alofig  the 
southern  banks  of  Red  Rlver^  and  has  a  course  of  about  350  miles,  in  a 
general  south  south-west  direction.     It  is  navigable  more  than  200  ^ 
miles  from  its  month  in  Gnlvestou  Bay  for  sixmontha  in  the  year.  The 
Rio  N aches  rises  between  the  Rio  Trinidad  and  Sabine  River,  nnd  runs 
about  150  milcs^  until  it  falls  into  Lake  Sabine;  it  is  easily  navigated 
above  100  miles  from  ita  mouth.    The  Sabine  River^  which,  for  200 
Eli  If  8,  separates  Texas  from  the  State  of  I^ouisiana,  originates  in  the 
elevated  country  that  skirts  the  southern  banks  of  Red  River;  it  runs 
first  east-south' casl'parallel  to  Red  River,  and  afterwards  to  the  &outh. 
Nearly  40  miles  from  its  mouth  it  spreads  into  a  shallow  lake,  30  miles 
IQ  leagthi  and  from  3  to  5  miles  wide*    This  lake,  into  which  the  Hio 
Naches  falls,  is  hi  the  middle  only  4  or  5  feet  deep,  and  much  leas  near 
^le  ahores*    The  Sabine  River  issues  from  ita  souibeni  extremity  and 
Hews  about  6  miles  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  in  urdfuary 
■Itdcsj  there  are  only  3  feet  of  water  on  its  bar* 

The  Red  River,  an  afBuetit  of  die  Mississippi,  conslitutes  the  boundary 
line  between  Texas  and  tl^e  United  Slates  for  about  400  milc&.    In  the 
^lonth  of  February,  March,  and  April,  it  is  a  large  river,  which  carries 
^duwn  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  it  diminishes  rapidly,  and  towards 
ihc  end  of  the  year  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  ^uautiiy.  The 
two  branches  of  ihc  Canadian  River  und  the  Arkansas  River,  \vlv\\iK 
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traverse  the  northern  sandy  (lesert,  have  also  much  water  during  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  hut  in  summer  their  beds  are  usually  quite  diy. 

5.  Texas,  being  situated  without  the  tropic,  has  its  dry  season  in  sua- 
mer,  and  its  rainy  season  in  winter.  Little  rain  falls  from  the  1ft  d 
April  to  the  end  of  September  on  the  prairies,  and  frequently  noDeai 
all,  but  in  the  VRllcys  along  the  river^courses  and  in  the  low  Itnii 
showers  are  not  uncommon.  During  this  season  the  southerly  vind 
greatly  prevails;  it  blows  steadily  and  with  considerable  force,  espectaUj 
on  the  unsheltered  prairies.  This  wind  begins  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
gradually  increases  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  it  subsides,  and  is 
followed  by  a  culm.  The  intolerable  heat  with  which  this  calm  is  at- 
tended shows  how  much  the  high  temperature  is  moderated  by  the  wind. 
Shortly  after  sunset  a  slight  breeze  rises,  and  the  air  gradually  gets  coder 
until  midnight ;  after  midnight  the  refrigeration  goes  on  more  rapidlr, 
and  warm  coverings  are  required.  The  thermometer  ranges  between 
63**  and  103°  ;  it  is  generally  IS"*  at  nine  o'clock,  83°  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  ^77°  at  three  o'clock.  This  season  is  usually  very  healthy,  except 
when  the  wind  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  blows  over  the  swamps  of 
Jjouisiana. 

In  winter,  from  October  to  March,  the  wind  blows  from  the'uorth. 
In  December  and  January  it  is  nearly  as  constant  and  strong  as  the 
southern  wind  in  summer,  but  in  October  and  November,  and  also  in 
February  and  March,  it  blows  rather  from  the  north-east,  and  alternates 
with  southerly  winds.  During  this  season  much  rain  falls,  and  it  some- 
times pours  down  in  great  abundance,  especially  on  the  prairies.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  and  a  good  deal  of  snow  and  frost  is 
experienced  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  though  it  does  not  continue 
long.  The  changes  in  the  weather  are  very  great  in  Febniary  and 
March.  During  u  southerly  wind  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to 
75°,  and,  when  then  the  wind  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  it  is  stated  that 
it  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  25° ;  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

6.  Till  recent  times  Texas  remained  almost  entirely  in  a  state  of 
nature,  audits  agricultural  capabilities  are  at  present  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  however  well  ascertained  that  sugar  and  cotton  may  be  grown  with 
advantage  in  the  lower  countiy.  The  cotton  is  said  to  be  better  than 
that  which  is  raised  in  Louisiona  and  Arkansas.  Rice,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  and  other  grains  succeed  very  well ;  also  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables.  The  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate fruit-trees  have  succeeded  very  well.  Many  of  the  forest-trees  sup- 
ply fruits  in  abundance,  as  the  mulberry,  the  crab -apple,  the  plum,  the 
cherry',  the  sweet  gum,  the  peach,  the  butter-nut,  the  walnut,  the  hazel- 
nut, the  beech-nut.  the  chesnut,  the  hickory-nut,  and  especially  the  pcc- 
can-nut,  which  supplies  the  farmers  with  an  article  of  sale.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  vines,  and  some  species  produce  excellent  grapes.  It 
would  seem  that  Texas  is  particulnriy  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 


fine.    The  exteiiflive  foreets  abound  in  trees,  which  ave  useful  for  do- 
^    mestic  purpo&eai  mmiy  of  ihcm  supply  good  timber,  na  tbe  live  oak, 
^    cedar,  and  pbic*    The  amount  of  the  valuable  timber  called  the  live  oak 
^    11  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America* 
f        Cattle  are  increasing  rapidly  in  number,  owing  to  the  exteusive  prai- 
^    ri€»,  which  make  excellent  pflsture-g:round.    Sheep  are  reared  on  the 
I     more  eleviited  plains  towards  the  Red  River,  and  also  oti  ihoae  between 
the  Rio  Nneees  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.    In  the  last-raentioned  district 
the  wild  horse,  called  mustang^  is  still  numerous.    Numerous  herds  of 
buffaloes  pasture  in  suitimer  on  the  desert  plain  between  the  Red  River 
and  Arkansas,  and  in  winter  migrate  southward,  traversing  the  mountain^ 
region  of  Sun  Saba,  and  feeding  on  the  plains  near  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
The  panther  and  the  spotted  leopard  are  still  frequently  met  with  ;  the 
Mexican  cou^uar*  is  more  rare;  wild  cats  are  numerous.    Black  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  still  found;  deer  also  arc  jilentifuU    The  peccary 
'^or  Mexican  hog  is  occasionally  (ijund,    Uahhits,  squirrels,  op oa sums, 
And  racoons  abound  In  most  places.    Among  the  numerous  kinds  of 
birds  ia  the  wild  turkey,  which  is  found  iu  the  woods  and  near  the  edges 
of  the  prairies.    In  the  winter  season  the  lagoons  and  ponds  near  the 
coast  are  literally  covered  with  wild  fowl,  such  as  swans,  geese,  and 
duck 9.    Great  quantities  of  hmiey  are  annually  gathered* 

Some  silver-mines  were  formerly  worked  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
ihe  Sierra  de  San  Saba,  but  they  have  been  abandoned*  Copper  ia 
found  iu  the  elevated  country  between  the  Braxusaud  Red  Riven  iron 
occura  in  several  places >  and  also  lead.  Salt  abounds  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Brazos,  and  between  the  Rio  Nueces  and  Rio  del  Norte 
there  are  numerous  salt  lagoons.  Salt  springs  and  licks  are  frequeuti 
and  salt  ia  also  extracted  from 'the  water  of  a  spring  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bra^os^    Coal  has  been  fuund  In  several  pkeea. 

1.  The  population,  exclusive  of  the  native  tribes,  is  vaguely  estimated 
at  60,000;  only  abmit  one-ten ih  of  this  number,  or  about  8000,  are 
stated  to  be  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  origin*  Their  settlements  are  oaly 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Guadalupe*  Tlie  remainder  consist  of  emi- 
grants from  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  but  by  far  the  greolest  num- 
ber are  Anglo-Americans  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United  States,  and 
have  brought  to  Texas  ne|rro  slaves,  who  perlujps  amount  to  2000  or  3000, 
Several  native  tribes  still  wander  about  in  the  countr}-  M*jat  of  them 
live  by  the  chase,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Caddos,  Wacos,  and  Tou- 
wftccones.  Others  have  fixed  habitations,  and  principally  apply  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  Such  are  the  Cu&hatees,  who  live  iu  villages  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Trinidad,  in  well- constructed  houses,  surrounded 
by  peach-trees.    They  cultivate  their  gardens  and  fields,  and  raise 

•  There  i«  nn  evitleat  eonruiion  in  Ihess  luimei,  which  ate  given  on  the  attthortty 
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horsesy  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  Among  the  wandering  tribes  the 
Coinanches  are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  still  the  exclusive  pos- 
sessors of  the  mountain-region  of  San  Saba,  and  do  not  permit  tbe  whites 
to  enter  their  territory.  They  have  no  agriculture,  and  depend  for  their 
subsistence  entirely  on  the  chase  of  the  buffalo.  Wlien  unsuccessful 
they  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  wild  horses,  with  which  their  country 
abounds ;  they  also  use  them  for  the  saddle,  and  are  excellent  horsemen. 
Several  families  belonging  to  the  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws,  two  tribes 
which  have  been  removed  by  the  American  government  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  have  settled  in  the  northern  districts  of  Texas; 
they  cultivate  the  grouud,  raise  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  and  rear  cattle. 
In  the  plains  of  the  desert  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Kiawa, 
Shiennes,  Arrapahocs,  and  others  :  they  appear  to  consist  only  of  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

8.  As  this  country  has  only  been  settled  within  the  last  twenty  years 
by  an  agricultural  people,  the  settlements  are  dispersed  over  tbe  country* 
and  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  The  town  of  Bexar,  on  the  Rio 
San  Antonio,  was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  dep6t  of  American  and  European  goods  de- 
signed for  the  market  of  the  northern  states  of  Mexico ;  the  population 
amounts  to  between  3000  and  4000  souls,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  native 
Mexicans.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  many  Spanish  families 
are  settled.  S.  Patrick,  on  the  Rio  Nueces,  a  town  lately  founded,  is 
very  thriving.  On  the  sliores  of  the  bay  of  Matagorda  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Colorado  is  the  town  of  Matagorda,  which  is  rapidly 
improving.  Three  towns  have  been  founded  on  the  Rfo  Brazos.  S. 
Felipe  de  Austin  may  be  considered  as  the  present  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  already  a  population  of  2000  souls,  though  it  was  settled 
only  in  1824.  The  two  other  towns,  Columbia  and  Brazoria,  seem  to 
be  in  a  thriving  condition.  On  the  river  Trinidad  is  the  town  of 
Liberty,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Galveston  Bay  tbe  town  of  Ana- 
huac ;  the  latter  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  There 
is  no  considerable  place  along  the  great  road  which  runs  from  Bexar  to 
Nachitoches  in  Louisiana,  except  Nacogdoches,  which  is  built  on  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Naches.  It  was  formerly  a  military  establish- 
ment of  the  Spaniards.  In  1819  it  was  entirely  broken  up  and  aban- 
doned, but  it  has  since  recovered,  and  may  now  contain  between  2000 
and  3000  inhabitants. 

9.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Texas  was  nearly  unknown,  having  only 
been  occasionally  traversed  by  the  Spaniards,  when  New  Orleans  be- 
longed to  them,  in  their  way  from  and  to  Mexico.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  there  were  only  two  or  three  small  military  esta- 
blishments, near  which  a  few  Spaniards  had  settled,  and  they  were  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  In  1807  Pike  made  it  known  that  this 
country  was  distinguished  by  fertility  of  soil.    From  that  time  many 
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cittsen^  of  the  neigh bouring  States  of  the  American  Union  w-ished  to  form 
settlemeDta  in  Texas,  but  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  was  not  fa- 
vour able  to  their  designs.  No  sooner  however  had  Mexico  obtained  its 
independence  than  It  adopted  a  liberal  system  of  colon issnlion,  inviting 
{in  1824)  natives  and  fureignera  to  setile  wirhin  the  territories  of  the 
repnblic  under  very  advantageous  conditiouB.  In  a  few*  yeurs  u  large 
and  by  far  the  hert  portion  of  the  country  hud  been  granted  to  several 
individuali,  Mexicans  and  Anglo- Americans,  who  settled  several  families 
in  the  mo&t  advantageouB  posit  ions  on  their  grant*  The  first  settlement 
was  made  by  Colonel  Austin  in  his  grant  on  the  Rio  Bnizop,  and  called 
S  Felipe  de  Austin.  About  this  time  the  stream  of  emigration  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America  turned  towards  Texas.  Ten  j'cars  after 
the  first  grant  had  been  obtained,  the  number  of  A nglu- Americans  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Mexicans  three  or  four  times.  Several  of  the  landed 
proprietors  Had  introduced  slaves,  against  the  laws  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, which  eeems  to  have  been  the  first  cause  of  dispute.  But 
this  very  circumstance  procured  for  the  Texians  the  active  support  of 
the  southern  American  States,  who  wished  to  unite  this  country  with  the 
North  American  Confederation,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  preponderance 
in  the  I^ei^islature,  Abont  this  time  (1834)  there  was  in  Mexico  a 
struggle  of  parties  for  a  federal  or  central  government,  and  the  Texians 
insisted  on  a  separation  of  their  country  from  the  State  of  Cohahuila,  to 
which  it  belonged.  This  request  being  refused,  they  immediately  took 
up  arms  in  dt^fence  of  what  they  considered  their  rights  and  libcriiees, 
and  the  republican  principles  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  Tlic 
few  Mt^xican  sobliers  stationed  at  Bexar  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
in  December,  1835,  with  considerable  loss.  The  president  of  the  McX' 
ican  repiiblic,  Santa  Annrtj  however  marched  into  Texas  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army-  He  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Bexar,  the  ganison 
of  w*hich  he  put  to  the  sword,  but  in  1836  he  was  defeated  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river  San  Jacinto,  with  great  slaughter,  by  half  the  number  of 
Anglo- Americans,  and  taken  prisoner,  Tbe  Mexican  government,  in 
spite  of  tbe  struggle  of  parties,  which  was  not  conducted  without  blood- 
shed, raised  another  army  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  rebels^  but 
this  force  was  diverted  from  iis  destination  by  the  w  ar  which  the  French 
|KOVcrnment  declared  against  the  Mexican  republic.  No  effective  attempt 
•bas  since  been  made  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Texians  have  profitetl 
by  this  opportunity  to  establish  a  regular  government  on  the  model  of 
thut  of  the  United  States,  with  a  president  at  the  head. 

The  independence  of  Texas  was  fijrmally  declared  early  in  March,  1836, 
and,  though  ^fcxico  has  not  abandoned  its  rights  to  this  country,  there 
h  no  doubt  that  Texas  will  he  able  to  maintain  itself  as  a  sovereign  State* 

[General  Wave!  in  IVards  MtKtico  in  1827,  Appenrfir;  Holley's 
Observations  OH  Term;  O'Neiirs  Gvich  in  Tem^ ;  Edward's  History 
{if  Trm^t  Cincinnati,  183G.] 
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I. — Relative  Situation ,  Extent,  Boundaries j  Coasts^  and  Islands. 

The  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  extends  entirely  across  the 
American  Continent,  from  the  6*7 th  to  the  ISdd  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude. On  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  reaches  from  the  25th  to  the  45th  par-  ' 
allel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  Pacific  from  the  42d  to  the  54th 
parallel.^  Its  length  cast  and  west  is  2750  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  boundary  is  1340  miles ;  and  its 
least,  near  the  Rockv  Mountains,  is  486  miles.  The  area  is  2,369,794 
square  miles. 

This  vast  region  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
the  Florida  Cape  to  the  River  St.  Croix,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay :  on 
the  north  east,  by  the  River  St.  Croix,  to  its  source,  and  thence  by  a  me- 
ridional line  to  the  Highlands  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  of  the  Atlantic :  on  the  north  by  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  other  British  possessions  on  this  Continent,  according 
to  a  dividing  line  which  begins  at  the  north-east  comer  in  the  High- 
lands, and  follows  them  in  a  south-west  course  until  they  reach  the  45th 
parallel ;  thence  the  line  runs  along  that  parallel,  until  it  strikes  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  120  miles  below  Lake  Ontario.  The  line  then  follows 
the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  Lake  Ontario ;  passes  through  that  lake,  the  lakes 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  as  well  as  the  straits  which  con- 
nect them  to  La  Pluie  or  Rainy  Lake  river ;  it  then  ascends  that  river  to 
the  95th  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude ;  and 
follows  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tlicse  mountains  nre 
then  the  boundary  as  far  as  54°  40'  north,  and  the  line  proceeds  by  this 
parallel  to  the  Pacific,  the  coast  of  which  is  the  boundary  to  the  42d 
parallel.  On  the  south-west,  the  line  which  separates  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  runs  aliernately  east  and  south  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  proceeding  first  along  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  thence  south  by  a  meridional  line  to  the  source  of  the  Arkan- 

*  Thewettem  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  still  unsettled.  By  the  convention 
with  Russia  in  1824,  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  arc  limited 
to  54*  40'  north:  and  theyasnerta  right  to  all  the  country  south  of  that  to  the  42nd 
parallel,  under  their  several  treaties  with  France,  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  by  the  right 
of  discovery;  but  a  part  pf  the  same  coast  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 
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As  River,  which  it  follows  to  the  east  at  far  as  the  1 00th  degree  of  west 
iigitude ;  thence  by  a  line  due  south  to  Red  River ;  thence  further 
e&st  along  that  riyer  until  it  reaches  the  meriditin  (94^)  which  connects 
it  With  the  Sabine  river;  and  tlieuce  by  the  course  of  that  river  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  forms  its  boundary  to  the  Florida  Cape 

The  loiij5tb  of  the  entire  boundary  line  is  10,812  mile& ;  of  which 
6644  miles  are  inland,  and  4228  miles  are  aea  coast ;  or  it  may  be 
otherwise  distributed  thus  : — 

The  line  which  separates  the  United  States  from  the 

British  possessions  is  .  •  3^834  miiea  ' 

From  the  Territory  claimed  by  Russia  and  Great 

Britain  ,  ,  ,  480 

From  Meiico  and  Texfts  «  .  '2,330 


6,644 

of  Coast  on  the  Atlantic        ,  t  2,145 

on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ,  1,183 

on  the  Pacific         ,  .  900 

4,228 


10,872 


Coasts. — The  Atlaulic  coast,  from  Long  Island  to  Cape  Florida,  and 
from  that  cape  along  the  fihores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  river  Sabine, 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  mariner  one  low  level  line  of  sand  covered 
with  forest,  extending  as  fitr  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is,  however,  in- 
dented here  and  there  with  deep  bays  Bud  harbours,  both  capacious^  and 
accessible.  North  and  east  of  Long  Isknd  the  coast  becomes  high, 
roeky^  and  broken ;  the  shore  is  bolder ;  and  good  harbours  are  more 
numerous.    This  circumstance  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  g^ive  to  that 

►part  of  the  Union  its  maritime  character* 
There  are  three  prominent  points  on  this  part  of  the  Ailantic  coast : 
Cape  Florida,  in  hit,  25^  Cape  Hatreras,  in  35^  and  Cape  Cod,  in  42°; 
which,  witli  Cape  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  lerminaie  three  great  curva- 
tures of  the  coast,  of  which  the  moat  southern  has  the  greatest  length 
aud  depth,  and  the  most  northern,  the  least.  The  lengtiis  of  these  curves 
are>  respectively,  695,  660,  and  490  miles. 

*  Bafjft. — The  principal  bays  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  are, 
ihttof  Pmsarnaqnoddtf^  which  is  common  to  them  and  New  Bi  nuswick. 
It  is  12  miles  wide,  and  6  deep.  Pmohscoi  Bai/^  lying  further  south 
and  uest,  and  CKtending  inland  30  mUes  from  north  to  south.  M(rm[~ 
chusetit  Bmj^  lying  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod»  is  about  40  miles 
from  north  to  south :  it  includes  the  bays  of  Boston,  PI j mouth,  and 
Ca|»c  Cod,  together  with  several  Jiiie  harbotire,  Narra^nnsci  Barj^  lying 
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principally  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  is  about  30  miles  deep.  De- 
laware Bay,  between  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  terminated 
by  Cape  May  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  the  south,  is  more 
than  60  miles  long,  and  30  broad  in  the  widest  part:  it  is  ISmflesiride 
between  the  two  capes.  Chesapeake  Bay^  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  it 
200  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  7  to  20  miles  wide.  Iti 
entrance  between  Cape  Charles  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Henry  on  the 
south,  has  a  width  of  15  miles.  This  bay  contains  many  eiceUent 
harbours,  and  is  generally  9  fathoms  deep. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  whole  line  of  coast  of  Florida,  Alabsmi, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  presents  a  continual  succession  of  bays,  inlets, 
and  sounds.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  bays  of  Appalachie, 
Appalachicolay  Choctaw atchey  or  Choctaw^  and  Pensacola,  in  Weat 
Florida,  and  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  Alabama.  Of  these,  Pensacola  Bay^ 
30  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  7  wide,  affords  the  best  harbour  on  the 
Gulf  shore. 

The  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  not  yet  accurately  known.  The  best  harbour 
appears  to  be  the  aestuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  lat. 
46°  13'. 

hlands. — There  are  numerous  islands  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  of 
which  the  largest  is  Mount  Desej  t,  on  the  west  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay. 
It  is  15  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  In  Penobscot  Bay  are  Long  Island^ 
the  Fox  Islands^  and  Deer  Isle.  Nantucket,  lying  20  miles  south  of 
Cape  Cod,  is  1 5  miles  long,  and  1 1  broad.  South-east  of  this  island 
are  the  Nantucket  shoals,  a  sand  reef  50  miles  in  length.  Martha^s 
Vineyard,  an  island  to  the  west  of  Nantucket,  is  20  miles  long  by  10 
broad.  The  Elizabeth  Islands,  a  group  to  the  north-west  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  form  the  south-east  side  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  In  Narraganset 
Bay  are  Rhode  Island,  1 5  miles  long,  Conanicvt,  8  miles,  and  Pru- 
dence Island,  6  miles.  Block  Island,  lying  out  to  sea,  about  10 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  8  miles  long.  Long  Island  lies  south  of  the 
Connecticut  coast,  thus  forming  a  sound  from  about  3  to  22  miles  wide. 
It  is  connected  with  New  York  Bay  by  a  strait  called  East  River,  about 
25  miles  long.  The  Island  extends  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  20  miles.  Some  small  islands  lie  near  its  eastern 
extremity.  Slaten  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbour,  and 
is  13  miles  long,  by  5  broad.  The  City  of  New  York  itself  stands  on  an 
island,  formerly  called  Manhattan,  which  is  15  miles  long,  and  from 
one  to  two  miles  broad ;  but  a  bridge  over  a  narrow  strait  connects  it 
with  the  main  land.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Kent  Island,  opposite  Annapolis, 
which  is  12  miles  long. 

A  series  of  low  sandy  islands  are  ranged  along  the  coasts  of  Mary  land, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  forming  channels  and  sounds  between 
them  and  che  main,  which  are  navigable  for  small  vessels.  Further 
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nth,  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  these  islands  are 
ore  nunierous,  and  being  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  are 
thickly  inhabitedp 

Many  small  islands,  are  scattered  along  the  Bhorea  of  Florida.    A  large 
I    cluster  of  them  lie  to  the  gonlh-eait  of  the  Pminaula;  and  one  of  them^ 
Keij  West,  has  acquired  importance  by  bceoming  a  naval  elaliou  of  the 
United  States.    The  rest  of  the  group,  together  with  those  which  lie 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  have  too  little  present  value  to  de« 

i serve  a  more  particular  notice. 
II. — Nait/ral  FoafureSf  Mountains^  Rivers. 

Two  ranj^es  of  mountains,  comjioscd  of  several  distinct  ridges,  stretch 
oblkiuely  acrosa  the  territory  of  the  United  States*  The  Alleghany  or 
Appalachian  chain  runs*  like  the  Atlantic  coast,  nearly  north-east  and 
south-west,  hut  rccctlcB  fnrthcr  atal  fnrther  from  the  Atlantic  as  it  pro- 
cetnls  tn  the  south ;  the  other  called  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mouutmus, 
runs  north  we^t  and  south-east,  ahont  460  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
Frnm  the  Appalachian  range  tht  land  bas  a  general  south-eastern  slope 
to  the  Atlantic.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  has  a  steeper  wesftern 
slope  to  the  Pacific.  Between  the  two  ranges  is  formed  an  immense 
basin  or  valley,  wliich,  narrowing  as  it  descends  to  the  Eouth,  is  drained 
I  by  tiie  Mis^Sjissippi,  the  Missouri  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  togetlier 
with  some  smaller  streams  which  How  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Appalachian  range,  consisting  iu  some  places  of  one  or  two  distinct 
ridges,  and  in  others  of  many,  passes  under  different  names  in  different 
|iarts  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  is  called  the  Wlute  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  the  Catskill  in 
New  York,  the  Bine  Ridge  aud  Alleghany  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, tlic  Cum  lie  rl  and  Mountains  in  Tennessee  ;  besides  the  various 
desiguntions  that  hare  been  given  to  lower  and  less  important  Tidgea  be- 
longing  to  the  s^ame  system.  The  length  of  the  chain  from  Maine  to 
Alabama  ie  nearly  1200  miles.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  20  to  100 
mile?,  but  its  elevation  rarely  attains  4000  feet,  and  is  often  below  that 
height,  except  in  the  mountainous  region  west  of  Ijake  Champlaiu, 
where  the  Hudson  has  its  source,  which  contains  several  summits  above 
5O0O  ffet,  and  except  in  the  White  Mountains  of  Ne'w  Hampshire,  the 
highest  summit  of  which  is  G234  feet. 

The  great  western  range  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  is  of  far  greater 
length.  Its  base  is  computed  to  be,  in  some  places,  300  miles  broad,  and 
many  of  its  sniuniits  are  ahove  the  pitint  of  perpetual  congelation. 

There  arc  other  considerahlc  ranges  of  mountains,  west  of  the  MiSBis- 
flippi,  of  inferior  elevation,  atid  supposed  to  be  tmcounected  with  the 
Roeky  Mountains,  as  the  O^fir/iv,  lying  west  of  the  Miesisaippi,  and 
running  like  the  AUeghaniea  from  norlb-east  to  80uth*west;  lliey  begin 
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ca  the  fouth  sKie  ot  the  ^Isvoori  nernr  its  month,  and  crossing  the 
ArkAQsss  terrltorr^  ttnninsxe  soath  of  Red  RiTcr.  Their  height  is  from. 
liKX>  :  >  *2000  teet.  The  B!ack  HUlt  are  soother  ringe,  running  nesily 
pmllel  to  the  Oisrks  from  s  higher  point  on  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky 
M«xintsins»  but  their  height  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  ia  also  a 
range  of  mountains*  or  perhaps  sereral  ranges,  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Rocky  MountaiuN  but  thej  hare  been  too  imperiectl j  explored  for 
their  length,  breadth,  heigh^  or  CTen  geneial  direction  to  be  known, 
though  thf  lAst  i*  fuppc^sed  to  be  parallel  to  the  great  western  range. 

Ol*  ihe  r.vers  i»h  oh  wke  their  rise  in  the  AppaUchian  chain  and  flow 
iatv^  the  A;!antic  or  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  largest  are  the  Penobwot, 
the  Kcnuebec,  ihe  Merrimac,  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Dela- 
ware* the  Susquehanna,  the  PoConiac,  James  Rirer,  the  Roanoke,  the 
Xciise,  CaiK  Fear  River,  the  Pedee,  the  Santee,  the  Savanna,  the  Alito- 
maha,  the  Api^lachicola,  and  the  Mobile.  The  situation,  course,  length 
and  embouchure  of  each  are  as  follow : — 

The  /VNo^mV  rises  in  the  Highlands  of  Maine,  and  after  expanding 
inK>  several  successive  lakes,  unites  with  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  flow- 
iuc  to  the  south,  empties  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  course  is 
250  miles.  The  AVl•J•c•^er  also  rises  in  the  Highlands,  and  after  a 
•\>utherly  cinir^e  of  near  2iH)  miles,  falls  into  Merr}-meeting  Bay. 

The  ^fvrrfmKt^  ris«  in  the  AMiite  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  aAer  a  south  ci>uT9e  thr\>ugh  that  State,  enters  Massachusetts,  and 
turning  to  the  east  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Newbury  Port.  Its  whole 
cinirse  is  21X>  miles. 

The  Connecticut^  the  largest  river  in  New  England,  has  its  source  in 
the  llighlnnds  >\hich  form  the  northeni  bouudaryof  New  Hampshire, 
and  taking  a  southerly  direction,  separates  that  State  from  Vermont] 
then  crosses  the  Slates  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  enters 
liong  Island  Sound,  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 

The  Ifuilson  rises  in  the  norlhcni  part  of  New  York,  in  the  mountain 
region  west  of  I-Ake  Champlain,  at  an  elevation  of  4747  feet  above  the 
sea,  nnd  pursuing  nearly  a  south  course  for  300  miles,  joins  the  sea  in 
the  Bay  of  New  York. 

The  Dcfaware  has  its  source  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York, 
and  pursuing  nn  irregular  course  to  the  south,  it  first  forms  the  boundary 
betwciMi  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  then  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  finally  between  New  Jersey  and  the  State  of  Delaware, 
until  it  enlarges  itself  into  Delaware  Bay/  Its  length  is  about  30o' 
miles. 

The  Susquehanna  is  formed,  near  its  head,  of  two  branches;  the 
eastern  having  its  source  in  Otsego  Lake  in  New  York;  the  other  in 
the  most  western  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania 
The  latter  branch,  after  passing  through  the  several  ridges  of  the  chain 
unitea  with  the  eastern  branch  below  the  mountains  of  Northumberland 
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PenDSylvaiiia :  theu  runnmg  eon th- east  and  south- wcfct  alternately,  it 
^'t^versea  that  state,  and  passing  ^through  a  small  part  of  Maryland,  it 
enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  li&vre  de  Grace,  id^r  a  course  af  more 
^Han  400  miles. 

The  Potomac  riBes  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  Virginia^  and  pnr- 
a  general  norlh-east  conrae  for  upwards  of  100  miles;  it  then 
fei'adually  bcnda  to  the  south-east,  and,  pursuing  that  course,  passes  l>y 
city  of  Washington,  and  empties  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay*   Its  tri- 
^yijiry  called  the  Smith  Branch  ts  much  longer  than  the  main  river.  Its 
^^iigth  is  estimated  at  near  400  miles,  and  it  forms,  throughout  its 
"^fliole  course,  the  dividing  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

James  River  rises  also  in  the  Alleghany,  and  after  passing  through 
tke  three  principal  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  it  runs  by  an  irregu- 
lar easterly  course  to  the  Chesapeake.  Its  course,  which  is  wholly  in 
Virgitiia^  is  about  350  miles  long. 

The  Hoamke*  This  river,  like  the  two  former,  has  its  source  in 
Virginia.  It  consists  of  two  branches,  of  which  the  most  southern,  the 
Dan,  passes  into  North  Carolina,  and  has  a  winding  eastern  coorfc  on 
the  line  between  the  two  States.  T!ie  northern  and  main  branch  pursues 
a  south-east  course,  and  uniting  with  the  Dan  in  Virginia,  continues  the 
s^anie  courfe  through  North  Carolina  to  Albemark  Sound.  Its  lejigth  is 
upwjirds  of  350  miles. 

The  Neust\  after  a  south-east  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  Pamlico 
Sound,  Cape  Fear  River,  after  a  similar  course  of  300  miles,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  Cape,  from  ^vhich  it  takes  its  name.  Both 
tlicse  rivers  are  wholly  in  North  Carolina, 

The  Pedee  rises  in  the  monntains  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called 
the  yadkin,  and  pursuing  a  souih'South-eaat  course,  passes  into  Suulh 
Carolina,  aud  empties  into  the  ocean  at  George  Town,  The  Santrt\  iu 
like  manner,  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  runs  nearly  a  south  course  into 
S^iuth  Carolina,  and  then  turning  to  the  east  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean,  to  the  north-east  of  Charleston.  The  course  of  each  river  exceeds 
350  miles. 

The  Savanna  has  its  source  in  Tennessee,  and  flowing  in  a  south-east 
clirection  for  more  than  400  miles,  forms  the  boundary  between  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  11  miles  below  the  town 
of  the  fame  name. 

The  Aiatamfiha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ook- 
niulgee,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  flow  iu  a 
eouth-eaalcrly  direction-  After  their  confluence,  the  Alatamaha  bends 
more  to  the  cast,  and  empties  into  the  Allan  tic  at  Dariem  By  the  eastern 
and  longest  branch,  the  Oconee,  the  length  of  the  whole  river  is  500 
%Biles.  To  this  list  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  United  States  may  be 
idded  the  St.  John's  in  K;\?t  Florida,  which,  rising  in  the  interior  of  the 
Peniiiftula,  takes  a  north  course,  during  which  it  expands  into  several 
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Uke«,  anfl  then  tumins:  to  the  east,  fklls  into  the  ocean  30  miles  »ath  <rf 
the  Georgia  line. 

The  other  tw.)  large  rivers,  which  hare  their  sources  on  the  tooth- 
eastern  i^iile  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  flow  into  the  Mexicui  Golf.  Of 
these  tlie  Appalachicola  is  composed  of  two  branches,  Flint  Ritct  and  tk 
Chatahooche.  The  latter,  which  is  the  more  considerable,  rises  ncsr 
the  northern  boundary  of  Georgia,  and  running  to  the  soath,  bccoma 
part  of  the  boundary  line  between  that  State  and  Alabama,  after  which 
it  separates  Georgia  from  West  Florida.  Uniting  with  Flint  Rim 
from  the  north-east,  it  passes  thitMigh  West  Florida  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  to  the  west  of  Appalachie  Bay.  The  whole  course  is  more  than 
600  miles.  The  Mobile  also  consists  of  two  main  branches,  the  Alabama 
on  the  east,  and  the  Tombi^hee  on  the  west,  which  unite  more  than  40 
miles  al)ove  Mobile  Bay.  After  running  10  miles  the  river  again  dividcf, 
and  proceeds  by  two  mouths  to  the  Bay.  The  Alabama  branch,  in  like 
manner,  consists  of  two  streams,  the  Coosa  and  the  TcUapoosa^  both 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  flowing  to  the  south-west.  The 
Tombiffbee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  and  having,  by  a 
south-westerly  course,  passed  into  the  state  of  Mississippi,  it  again  enters 
Alabama,  and  descends  to  the  gulf  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Alabama,  by  either  branch,  is  between  400  and  500  miles. 
The  course  of  the  Tombigl)ee  is  about  the  same. 

It  may  be  rcniarked  that  the  general  course  of  all  the  preceding  river?, 
except  the  St.  John's,  is  either  to  the  south  or  south-east,  and  that  in  both 
cases  the  course  is  nearly  at  right  angles  both  with  the  general  direction 
of  that  i)art  of  the  Appalachian  chain  in  which  they  have  their  re- 
spective sources,  and  of  that  part  of  the  coast  where  they  enter  the  sea. 
The  whole  extent  of  surface  which  they  and  the  intermediate  streams  dnriii 
is  about  370,000  square  miles.  Now  the  country  between  the  Allegba- 
nics  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  constituting  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
contains  1,100,000  miles;  and  if  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by 
rivers  is,  in  similar  climates,  proportionate  to  the  surface  of  the  country 
wliich  they  drain,  then  the  Mississippi,  by  which  all  the  streams  of  this 
iniincnsc  valley  find  an  outlet,  discharges  about  three  times  as  much 
water  as  all  the  Atlantic  streams  united. 

The  Mississippi,  which  divides  the  territory  of  the  United  States  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions,  rises  in  a  tract  of  table  land  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  alxiunding  with  lakes  and  marshes,  the  waters  issuing  from 
which  all  find  a  common  outlet  in  the  river.  Which  of  these  lakes 
formed  the  principal  source  of  the  Mississijipi  has  long  been  an  un- 
solved problem  in  American  geography,  for  first,  Leech  Lake,  then  Red- 
ccdur  or  Cass  Lake,  Lake  Travers,  and  Tnilh  Lake,  have  all  in  succes- 
sion been  considered  the  real  souite  as  the  country  became  more  fully 
explored.  But  by  an  expedition  in  1832,  conducted  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
an  Indian  agent,  and  Lieutenant  Allen,  of  the  United  States  army,  it  is 
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ow  ascertained  to  be  in  lake  La  Biche,*  and  thn^,  while  the  course  of  the 
"ver  is  made  longer,  its  source  is  further  south  thmi  hud  beeu  pruviuusly 
Eupposed,  This  lake,  which  ib  about  7  miles  by  3,  lies  on  the  east  side  ol'it 
granite  ridge  ivhich  divides  the  waters  of  the  aiorthern  Red  River  from 
those  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  is  in  47°  10'  N.  lat.,  95''  54'.  W.  long.  The 
stream  which  issues  from  it,  and  which  constitutes  the  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  20  feet  hroad  and  2  feet  deep.  It  first  flow  s  in  ti  northerly  direc- 
tion thraugh  smaller  lakes  to  Lake  Travers,  which  is  10  miles  by  5,  and^ 
leaving  the  lake  near  the  place  uf  entrance,  it  turns  to  the  east  through  Cass 
Lake  to  Little  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  it  takes  that  general  southerly 
course  which  it  afterwards  keeps  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  According  to 
the  memoir  of  Lieutenant  Allc»,  the  distance  by  the  river  from  Lake  La 
Biche  to  Cass  I^ke  is  165  miles;  to  the  Peckagama  Falls  helow  Lake 
Winnipeg,  is  279  miles;  and  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is  1029  miles. 
The  principal  rivers  which  it  afterwards  receives,  are  the  St.  Pder*it, 
from  the  west,  9  miles  bdow  the  FalU,  which  river  flows  first  to  the 
souih^east,  and  then  to  the  north-east,  and  haa  a  course]  of  250  miles. 
Ninety  miles  below  the  Fulls  the  St.  Croix  enters  from  the  east,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  200  miles:  about  the  latitude  of  44°,  the  river 
expand!  ioto  Lake  Pepin,  which  k  3  miles  wide,  and  then  receives  the 
Chijtjmi-ai/  from  tlie  east.  About  43*',  and  near  Prairie  du  Chien,it  re- 
ceives the  Wisconsin  from  tlieeast,  the  course  of  which  exceeds  300  miles. 
Near  the  40th  degree  tlie  river  Des  Moines  enters  from  the  west,  after  a 
course  of  about  400  mdes*  In  lat.  39^  the  Illinois  enters  from  the 
east,  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  Eightecii  miles  below  it  is  joined  by 
the  Missouri,  which ,  being  a  lunger,  f idler,  and  more  rnpid  stream, 
would  probably  have  given  its  name  to  their  united  waters,  but  for  the 
Iwo  circumstances  that  it  enters  the  MiasL&f»ippi  at  right  angles,  while 
the  latter  continues  its  previous  course;  and  that,  immediately  above  the 
confluence,  the  Misdssippi  is  much  the  wither  river.  From  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  the  course  of  the  river  is 
843  milea. 

The  lourees  of  the  Mistouri  are  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  42'' 
and  43°  lat.  They  consist  of  three  nearly  equal  streams,  w  hieh 
unite  after  a  northerly  course  of  about  150  miles.  Of  these  fitreams 
Jjcwis  and  Clarke  named  the  most  western,  and  w  hich  is  supposed  to  be 
tome  what  the  largest,  the  Jefferfon,  the  most  eastern,  the  GaliaiiHi 
and  the  intermeJiate  one»  the  Madison.  The  river  contiimca  its  north- 
erly course,  after  the  junction,  to  the  Great  Falls,  in  kt>  47°,  which  are 
520  miles  below  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the  Jeflersoii.  It  then 
flows  north  east  54  miles  to  the  mouth  o(  Maria  s  river,  a  considcrablti 
stream  from  the  north-west.  Its  course  is  then  easterly  about  800  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  VeUow-'itone,  in  hit.  48"^,  the  length  of  which  river 
is  supposed  to  be  little  lea*  than  that  of  the  Miaaouri  above  the  cotiHu^ 
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ii,ti     7».i  t'.ttu:  14  tii^ri  riorih-«»»tto  £Arttt  hT«r,  aad  mA- 

f'l  ih'  Mi>ri'lafi  vjlU((^(i,  Ufin;|^  fint  reeciTed  Lisle  3CaMR 
hnin  iUi  ii'fiiili^rM.  Thr  [((:um\  Ojune  is  uvrwmnb  nwiHCMCioiB 
|.if.'f"ri>  Willi  rlif  MiMi««i|>I'i'  It4  prind|Ml  tribwuies  ue  tie  Qm- 
iniiur  Uhin  lti<'  wi  i-i,  ia//!"*'  »nd  .Swifx  from  the  aonh,  ihe/YdOr, 
whifli  M«i  >  III  iIm-  H'^'-ky  MounUini,  the  Aonw  ilio  Inn  iktrntH, 
Uniwl  Un  ri  limii  llii-  iiorlli-went ;  and  the  Chay  from  the  locth  voL 
If..  I'  I. -III.  hum  iIm-  iii'iiitli  of  the  Yellow-itune  to  it4  c-'iifloeiice  with  the 
Mill  <.  \*  nifii)iiitril  (u  be  1680  milci,  ftnd  iu  whole  coune  to  iti 
I  MiiitiM  i»ir  with  ihn  MiiiiiiiiHi|i|ii  more  than  3000  milei. 

M>  Imw  ihi  I  'tfilhiriKT  of  thrmr  rivcn,  193milef.  the  river  Ohio  entm 

liMiii  thi'   ih  iiml.  ThiiiriviT  in  formed  by  the  union  of  the  .4//«^aajf, 

nhii  h  lixH  III  IViifiiiylvniiia,  and  of  the  Afonongaheia,  \khich  ri«cs  in 
\  iiH.tiiiti    ihrv  iiiiitr  lit  thr  iowii  uf  Fittiburg,  from  which  Foint  to 

II  Hiih,  lhi<  OhiH  him  II  roiirHO  of  1132  milcv,  during  which  it  receive! 

(hr  Mii*hni,fiint,  \\w  Srintn,  (hriil  Miami^  and  the  ^Faha$h  from  the 
iiMilh  ,  iiiiit  ihr  i ill-ill  h'liiitiw/m,  the  /%  Sandy ^  the  Kentucky^  Cfrm 
/mi.  ^  (hi  runifuf/,niii,  mill  ihr  Trnnvixee  from  the  louth;  all  of  which 
Mif  I  .iitiitih  iiihh'  livriN.  'V\w  Ohio  Hrparates  the  State  of  the  same 
iiiinii.  iiiiiii  ViiMiiiiii  iiiiil  KiMilurky  ;  and  it  also  separates  Kentucky 

liMin  linhtiiMi  hint  lllliHiiPi. 

rhi  Ihi  I  M  I'liiiinii  nilriN  iht*  MiKHisHippi  on  the  west  side,  305 
hiih.i  Ihr  iii.iuih  iif  Ihi*  Ohio;  iiiul  80  iiiiles  lower,  Wliite  River 

I  nh  iH  nil  ihi*  miiiir  Hiih*  lloih  thi'Ho  KtminiA  have  their  source  in  the 
O  Mill  MiHiiihiinn  'riniiN  iiiih'N  ))rlow  White  River,  the ^rJ^tm^a^  enters 
iiIhii  h  11111  ilir  >M'<it  \{n  houm'o  Ih  ill  thr  Rocky  Mountains,  its  general 
«lii..  ii<iii  lu  M  liiih'  •niiih  of  «'H*«t,  iiiiil  its  rotirse  is  commonly  estimated 
III  'Ml Ml  niih mill  rxiMi  lumr,  (hoiii*h  it  han  ])robnh1y  been  ovemUed' 
Th.  I.I  .'.I  riiii'fi  linui  thi'  ni»»t»  'JtMi  niilrs  lower  down,  after  a  course 
nl  iilhiui  :iOi»  itnh'M  I'li^hlv  iniU'M  U'h>w  the  town  of  Natchez,  and  in 
hii  H A*,  ./  i\ns-'  iM»t\'i*  t'loin  the  west.  This  river  rises  in  the 
1. \  MiMmidinn,  nil,)  i:iK\w  i\  i;nuM'al  south-east  direction  to  the  Mis- 
•i"*i|»|n,  ii', ,  i> iiii«.  M'xiMid  lii!i;o  rivoFH  ill  its  course,  which  is  supposed 
t«i  III  hull*  minioi  in  lrnt\(h  (o  that  of  the  Arkansas.  IniniediAtely 
h»  h«>\  Ui'd  l\i\iM  tiio  MiHM*mppi  lvt;ins  to  discharge  a  part  of  its  vast 
I'  mIn  ,i|  \\  ii,M. ni,'null\  \l\innii  (he  nnnuul  thnnls,  througli  latend  outlets, 
vidhd  h>  I  hi-  nih  dM(iu)t«  /m^'u*.  Then*  arc  four  of  these  alx)ve  New 
Oili  ;im»  \\w  I/.  '>,»Mr',H^».  tl»e  /.'rn'.'//f\  /Y*i 71/ f and  Fourrlw. 

ih»-.  ln«.i  htiNou.  \\w  hank*  of  iho  river  CxMitinue  unbroken  for 
'-00  nulr-.,  \\\w\\  \\w  unoi  dischuruvs  itself  by  six  uncipial  mouths  into 
tho  MoMiiiu  tJuli.  and  thus  teiminatos  a  course  which,  by  the  branch 
that  lv:Mi  it«  n  uno.  i«  ^i'.VO  uules,  and  h\  iho  Missouri  brancii  is  4424 
n\do«.  \»  lH»ih  uvori  au*  uuvipblo  to  ihoir  rspeotivo  falls,  the  Mis- 
M^'^ippi  hiH  a  ua\»»r«tKm  to  the  sea  of  miles;  and  the  Missouri  of 
^«i>c50  uxdvs.  Uo:h  rivers  have  annual  iKhhIs,  which  betin  alnm:  the  end 
of  IVbruary,  and  a»-    '  '^^ir  heijsht  aK^ut  the  middle  of  J  one. 
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jl^^^^^^^Vit?  is  part  of  the  bouiiUary  bat  ween  the  Uinted  States  and 
»3caa.  It  rises  in  the  province  of  Texas,  and  has  nearly  a  aowlh 
tjr&c  to  the  gulf  of  about  350  or  400  milos. 

The  only  considerable  river  yet  ttjtjdored  in  the  territ^iry  claimed  by 
e  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  is  the  ColHmhia^  or  the  Oretjon^  n% 
in  sometimes  called;  ThiB  river  consists  of  several  hranche?,  all  of 
hirh  have  their  sonrce  in  the  llocky  IMoinitiiins*  That  which  has  been 
^!^)irded  as  the  muin  river  by  travellers  rises  abont  the  54th  degree  of 
^'^^onli  liititude.  Its  general  course  is  to  the  south  and  west^  and  it  unites 
^'"^^ih  three  considerable  rivers  all  from  the  south-east :  with  the  first, 
^2iufk*s  River,  about  600  miles  from  the  Pacific ;  the  second,  Lewis's 
^  -^nw,  about  400  mile?,  and  the  last,  the  Multnomah  or  WaUamui^ 
^  ^25  miles.  The  hend  streams  of  Lewis's  and  Clark* s  river s  are 
^novvu  tu  approach  very  near,  in  some  places  even  within  a  mile,  to  those 
^  ^ftlie  Missouri.  The  whole  kn^h  of  the  Columbia  is,  upon  imperfect 
1^  estimated  to  be  1500  miks.    Its  mouth  is  in  46""  13'  north  latitude^ 

p    ^d  123'  20'  west  longitude. 

^  Likes. — Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  there 
a  gjoup  of  large  lakes,  all  of  which,  cxceiit  one,  form  part  of  the  northern 
^aoEiiidary  of  the  United  Slates.  They  are  Lake  Supenor^  Michit/ant 
^hron^  St.  Cinii\  Erte^  and  Ontario,  Tlie  water  of  each  !ake  flows 
>iito  the  lake  tbut  is  east  of  it  by  a  imrrow  strait  or  river,  until  the  most 
Eastern,  the  Ontario,  finds  in  the  Stp  I^awreiice  a  passage  for  its  waters 
^0  the  ocean. 

Lake  Superior^  the  most  northern  and  western  of  the  group,  is 
360  miles  long  from  wTit  lo  east,  150  miles  wide,  and  abont  1600  in 
circumference.  It  contains  five  large  islands,  one  of  which,  Isle  Roijale^ 
if  said  to  be  100  mdcR  long  by  40  broad.    It  receives  more  than  fifty 
L  fivers,  but  b^s  only  a  single  oniletj  the  strmtsof  St,  Mary,  which  connect 
V  it  with  Lfike  Huron-    These  straits  are  iibont  40  miles  long, 
I        Lake  Miehiijan  lies  direcdy  south  of  Lake  Superior,  and  commnni- 
[     cale^  with  the  western  extiemiLy  of  Lake  Huron  by  a  strait.    It  lies 
I     wholly  within  the  Utiited  States^  is  260  miks  long  from  imrth  to 
loulh,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  50  miles.     MichUlirnae}Hmu\  tlie 
strait  which  connects  it  with  Huron,  is  6  miks  long  by  4  miles  wide. 
Like  Ifuroii^  Uing  south-east  of  Lake  Superior,  is  240  miks  long. 
And  100  miks  wide.    It  abounds  in  islands,  one  of  which  is  90  miles  in 
length.    It  discharges  itself  at     south-east  corner  into  liake  St.  Clair, 
hy  the  strait  or  river  St.  Clair*    This  lake,  and  the  strait  which  connects 
it  with  Lake  Erie,  including  Lake  St.  Clair,  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Michigan  territory. 

Lake  St.  Chiir  is  about  DO  miles  in  circumference*  The  strait  of  the 
f&me  name  is  30  miles  long,  and  that  which  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie, 
called  TMroit^  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 

Lake  Erit\  lying  south  of  Lake  Huron,  is  2G5  miles  long  from  south' 
west  to  norih*east,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  40  miks.    It  contains  but 
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few  ifllaiidii,  and,  though  shallower  than  the  other  large  lakes,  bn  i^'fll*''*  ' 
of  from  8  to  50  fathoms.  It  communicates  at  its  north-asMttfll"'^' 
tremity  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  strait  or  river  of  Niagara,  nWAi'l!'^ 
miles  north  uf  Erie,  and  14  miles  south  of  Ontario,  forms  the  odM'l^^ 
cataract  of  the  same  name.  1^ 

lAike  Ontario^  lyhig  north  of  Lake  Erie,reooves  the  Niagara  Mvkl^^ 
western  extremity.    It  is  1*72  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and  60 abl"^ 
wide.    It  contains  19  islands.    At  its  north-east  comer  is  the  Mttl'^'^ 
of  this  lake  which  gradually  narrows  .to  a  mile,  and  becomes  the  ii«B|^*^ 
St.  Lawrence.  I*"^'^ 

These  inland  seas  arc  never  entirely  frozen  over,  and  the  islsnds  irtk  l^*' 
which  they  a1)ound,  as  well  as  their  shores,  now  afford  coaTema&r 
harbours  for  those  who  navigate  them,  and  will  in  time  become  pkaM^  l"^ 
places  of  [residence  to  future  settlers.    They  will  all  one  day  be  At 
scenes  of  an  active  commerce,  and  possibly  of  fierce  contests  for  nsvil  l'^ 
supremacy  or  maritime  rights.  T 

The  next  most  considerable  lake  in  the  United  States  is  L/k 
Champlain^  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  New  York.  \J.  lies  north  and  south,  is  140  miles  kmg, 
and  its  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  12  miles:  the  surface  is  aboot 
90  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water.  It  is  usuallj  frozen  over  during 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size. 

y  There  arc  no  other  lakes  in  the  United  States  to  compare  with  the 
preceding  in  extent  or  importance.  The  only  parts  indeed  which  contain 
any  of  these  natural  features  worthy  of  notice,  are  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  the  country  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  all  of  which  arc  noticed  under  their 
respective  States  and  territories. 

Marshes. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  nearly  all  the  great  lakes  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  marshy  country.  There  is  also  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  30  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  with  a  small  lake  in  its  centre ;  the  Liltie  Dimal 
or  Allifjalor  Swamp  to  the  south  of  Albemarle  sound  in  North  Carolina, 
is  estimated  to  contain  about  75,000  acres.    The  rest  of  this  State  along 
the  coast,  as  well  as  the  eastern  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a 
large  proportion  both  of  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  present  a  constant  succession  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  which  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  extent,  and  the 
capacity  of  being  drained.    Most  of  them  produce  cypress,  juniper,  and 
other  valuable  timber,  and  some  of  them  are  yet  covered  with  their 
primeval,  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.    There  are  also  extensive 
swamps  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  Arkansas  and 
White  River :  the  Great  Swamp^  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Francis,  in  the 
Arkansas  Territory,  is  more  than  60  miles  long. 

Whilst  nine-tenths  even  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States 
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't'^ment*  in  their  general  aspect,  the  diaractei  of  one  continuous  forest , 
Te'  are,  ia  the  unsettled  portion,  iraniense  tracts  of  natural  meadow, 
^hich  not  a  tree  can  be  seen,  except  those  that  never  fail  to  fringe 
atreams  which  traverse  them.    They  are  called  Prairies^  a  name 
^^Tived  from  the  French  settlers:  and  they  have  been  divided  into 
kinds ;  the  bitxh^^  the         and  the  fhy.    The  first  are  in  part 
^o^ered  with  low  bushes  and  shrubs  as  well  as  grass  :  they  have  an 
^^I'antage  over  the  dry  prairies  in  being  supplied  with  water,  and  over 
wet  prairies  in  being  healthy  ;  they  are  also  more  inviting  to  aettlers 
^lian  either*    The  Slates  of  Indiana,  IlHnois,  and  Missouri,  abound  with 
^t^iriea  of  this  description,  and  they  are  intermixed  with  the  other  kinds 
the  immense  wilderness  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,    The  dry  prairies  are  commonly  without  springs ;  they 
^liihit  no  other  vegetation  than  weeds  and  grass,  and  often  have  an 
Uneven  surface.    They  are  more  nuraerous,  and  of  greater  extent  than 
tile  other  two  descriptions ;  and  it  is  on  these  that  the  vast  herds  of 
the  wild  buffalo  fiiid  sustenance.    Some  of  these  prainea  ore  so  large 
that  the  traveller  may  be  crossing  them  for  days  without  seeing  anything 
around  him  but  one  wide  ocean  of  grass.    The  wet  or  alluvial  prairies 
constitute  the  smallest  division.    They  are  most  frequently  met  with  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  ;  they  are  very  fertile,  and  are  commonly 
Dovered  with  natural  grass  of  extraordinary  luxuriance* 

The  origin  of  these  woodlc&s  plains  has  aflforded  matter  of  controversy  ; 
some  contending  that  they  are  now  in  their  original  state,  and  that 
their  soil  was  either  too  shallow  for  trees,  or  being  peculiarly  favourable 
to  grass  and  other  minor  plants,  these  last  occupied  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  vegetation :  whilst  others  maintain  that  these  plains  were 
originally  covered  with  trees,  which  have  been  gradually  destroyed  by  the 
Indian  custom  of  firing  the  woods  every  autumn,  and  that  grass  and  other 
annuals  succeeding  the  first  growth  there,  the  trees  were  never  able  to 
regain  their  footing  in  the  soil,  especially  as  the  same  cause  which  had 
origioally  destroyed  them,  annually  recurs.  That  some  of  the  prairies 
have  originated  in  this  way  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  if,  as  it  has 
I  been  asserted,  trunks  of  half- burnt  trees  are  often  found  a  few  feet  under 
I  their  surface.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  others  may  he  unfit 
for  tlie  growth  of  trees  in  consequence  of  having  a  bed  of  rock  too  near 
the  surface ;  or  though  not  actually  unfit,  iis  is  proved  in  some  of  the 
prairies  hy  the  success  of  plantations}  the  soil  may  be  so  much  more 
congenial  to  grass  aa  to  have  always  excluded  the  growth  of  everything 
else, 

Ik  Geoiog^*  and  Minrraiogy^ — There  seems  to  be  considerable  simplicity 


geology  of  this  extensive  country  la  very  imperfectly  kaown.  And  a  gisogra- 
plricAl  work  ill  not  the  propi?r  pi  are  far  evtjn  such  an  eiihibltion  of  it      might  \n6 


ntfed  by  a  CAieful  selection  and  arrangvin^at  of  aU  wtfli-ascertaiiicd  facti.  It 
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13  iTkt  emt  ceoiocical  fcatuia  of  thk  coantrf,  vbidi 
iVk  K<ne  dfsree  viui  the  rezulahtr  of  its  ranges  of  inoiiiitaD%^ 
ere*:  *-«r.er»l  K-^pe*  t  f  :a  turiaoe.  To  (iidlov  thoe  ilimiW 
order  :t  which  they  t«ur  from  the  ooaat ;  die  first  »  a  bdlrf**"*! 
t\^rr^a:;  -a,  whuh,  besincine  at  Cape  Cod,  lesches  to  ihe  I 
of  tl-.-  A'.a\*n:a  and  Tombighee.  This  belt  incresses  in  bwi*«M 
prvcceds  :o  the  foti:h.  so  as  to  fonn  about  one-third  of  Nei40»l 
hxii,  oix-'i-ali  of  Sou-Ji  Carulina  and  Gcor^  ncsrlj  the  sboksj*! 
Fk.ndA,  and  'Jie  l^ver  half  of  Louisiana.  It  it  also  hi^H^M 
b Header  to  :he  south ;  bv  reason  of  which  the  ocean  tideii 
mch  ii*  wefteni  hv^ndanr  iu  the  oountrr  extending  from  the  '^^^l^^ 
to  the  Roinvke.  in  the  nxtn  Airthcr  north,  pass  beyond  thit  1^ 
into  ihe  primary  regie  a ;  and,  in  those  farther  south,  ftll  *^'.\^^ 
from  30  to  120  miles.  Throughout  this  whole  formation  depontt'T 
shells  are  found,  and,  occasionally  bog-iron  ore,  together  with  yiV  ] 
or  brown  ochre,  in  beds  or  deached  lumps. 

West  of  the  teniary  forma-Jon,  and  rising  immediately  above  it,iB^| 
belt  of  primary  rock,  which  reaches  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  UiCAk-  ^ 
bania.  Nonh  o:'  Cape  Cod,  where  this  formation  first  meets  vith  the 
tertiary,  to  Penobscot  Bay,  the  coast  is  its  south-eastern  boundary.  It 
extends  from  the  coast  to  the  northern  frontier,  and  within  12  miles  of 
Lake  Cham  plain,  so  as  to  include  almost  the  whole  of  New  England;  it 
thence  gradiialiy  narrows  to  a  point  south  of  the  Delaware,  where  it  » 
crossed  by  a  strip  of  secondary  formation ;  and  re-appearing  south  of 
the  secondary  formation,  it  gradually  enlarges  to  the  simimit  of  tlie 
Blue  Ridge,  which  ii  follows  as  far  as  Magotly  Gap  in  North  Carolifla- 
Frxim  thence  it  proceeds  wiiii  a  breadth  of  about  150  miles,  until  it 
meets  the  alluvial  region  ol  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

There  is  also  a  large  body  of  primary  rock  lying  north  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  extending  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  I^ke  Ontario.  The  straU 
in  all  these  primary  formations  generally  range  from  north  and  south  to 
narth-east  and  south-west ;  and  dip  to  the  south-east  at  an  angle  of  more 
than  45^.  This  formation  is  rich  in  metals  and  ntinerals,  as  iron,  copper, 
and  gold,  zinc,  titanium,  manganese,  cobalt,  plumbago,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  found  in  Ixds. 

This  great  belt  of  primary  rock  is  intersected  by  several  smaller  belts  of 
other  formations ;  of  which  the  following  have  been  most  distinctly  traced. 
A  transition  formation,  which  covers  the  primary  rocks  throughout 
Rhode  Island,  and  thence  to  Boston,  is  from  10  to  15  miles  broad,  and 


is  safficient  here  to  indicate  the  general  distribution  of  the  rocks  and  minerals 
in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  such  distribution  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  physi- 
cal geography.  The  description  here  given  does  not  affVct  any  scientific  accuracy, 
and  the  terms  here  used  are  those  employed  by  other  writers,  ujion  whose  authority 
this  sketch  is  given. 
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seems  formerly  to  have  exleuded  further  east.  2.  A  range  of  jeconrfai^ 
rocki,  extending,  with  some  interval  a,  from  the  Conrtecticut  to  the  Rap^ 
pahannock.  It  is  generally  from  15  to  25  milee  wide ;  and  coDBiata  of 
pM  red  eandetone  jirincipally ;  but  t%  covered  oceaBionally  with  greenstotve 
trap,  wflcke  of  diflTerent  kinds,  quartz  pebblei,  which  form  the  imall 
hills  and  ridges  which  occur  in  it.  Magnetic  iron  and  grey  copper  ores 
hnvQ  been  found  in  this  formation.  Its  stratti  range  from  east  and  weat 
to  north-east  and  south-west ;  and  genernlly  dip  to  the  north-west  at  an 
anglqlesfi  than  25^  3.  A  bell  of  iransiUon  rocks  running  soutlvwest 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Yadkin,  and  dipping  to  tlie  BOutli-eaBt  about 
25°  above  the  horizon.  It  is  15  miles  wide  on  the  Delaware,  and 
gradually  narrows  to  2  miles  on  the  Yadkin*  A  red  sandstone  fhrm- 
odion  partiaUy  covers  it  between  the  Delaware  and  Rappahannock-  It 
consists  of  limestone^  alternately  with  other  rocks;  it  also  contains 
white  marble,  galena,  and  sulphate  of  bitrytefl,  4.  A  similar  forma- 
tion, about  15  milea  long,  and  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  occurs  on  the  Ca- 
tawba river,  near  the  Blue  Ridge.  5.  A  coal  formation  west  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  about  10  mi  lea  wide,  haa  been  traced  near  40  miles- 

Graniie,  in  large  m asses,  constit\UeB  but  a  small  part  of  this  primary 
belt :  and  it  ii  found  inditferently  on  the  mountain  tops  and  in  the  plains. 
QneinM  extends  over  half  the  formation,  and  includes  large  beds  of  granite 
m  which  the  garnet,  emerald,  tourmaline,  and  other  minerals  in  great 
variety  are  found.  A  belt,  containing  gold,  from  20  to  50  miles  in  width, 
has  been  traced  from  I*eunsylvania  to  Alabama.  But  the  gold  is  rarely 
fmmd  in  aufficieiU  quantities  to  repay  the  lebonr  of  searching  for  it^ 
where  it  is  found  in  detached  pieces,  or  of  separating  it  from  the  quartz 
with  which  it  is  often  found  uniled. 

A  beltof  fron  u/iWi  rocks  next  appears  on  tlie  west  of  the  primary  rocks, 
extending  from  the  east  tide  of  Lake  Champlaiu  to  the  river  Alabama^ 
tnd  from  20  to  100  miles  in  width.  It  is  widest  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
mrywhere  enlarging  as  the  primary  rock  diminishes,  it  gradually  nar» 
rows,  both  as  it  proceeds  to  the  north  and  die  south*  But  its  western 
boundary  is  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  its  eastern.  Its  strata  gene- 
filly  dip  to  the  norih-west  at  an  angle  less  than  45'.  This  belt  in- 
cludes a  considerable  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Holston  in  Tennessee;  and  its  mountains,  differing  from  those 
10  the  belt  of  primary  rocks,  prcFent  a  straight  unbroken  ouiline.  This 
formation  c^maists  of  limestone,  greyw  acke,  and  siiicious  slate  in  the 
talleyt,  and  of  qu artsy  aggregates  in  the  mountains.  The  limestone 
contains  numerous  caves,  in  which  animal  remains  are  fonnd-  Anthra- 
cite, alum  slate,  iron  ores  in  great  variety,  and  galena  are  its  principal 
j^nerals  yet  discovered, 

P  Adjoining  the  transition  beltj  on  its  western  boundnry,  is  the  ie- 
condaty  formation,  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  all  i  reaching  from  (he 
[yieghtnies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  primary  rocki,  on 
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the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  to  the  ■lluiiaiii  of  the  Mezkui  GoUl  III 
strsu  are  almost  perfectly  horizoutal,  except  so  Ikr  as  thejroonioai  li» 
the  undulations  of  the  surface ;  and  they  consist  of  limcEtonc,  sandstsir, 
slaty  clay,  and  freestone,  with  vegetable  napniskiiis.  It  contains,  sIN| 
formations  of  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  one  of  coal,  eztendiiig  from  ikt 
Ohio  to  the  Tombigbee.  Iron  and  lead  arc  the  principol  metals  of  the 
formation. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Miaaissippi  and  the  Rocky  If  onnlaiM 
has  been  yet  too  imperfectly  explored  for  its  geological  chanelcr  to 
be  accurately  known ;  but,  from  the  uniformity  exhibited  in  the  llireeor 
four  directions  in  which  that  immense  plain  has  been  crossed,  it  ii 
inferred  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  alluf  ial  deposita  on  the  maigin 
of  its  great  rivers,  the  narrow  belt  of  granite  which  occurs  in  the  Osiik 
Mountains,  and  probably  in  the  Black  Hills,  the  whole  western  side  of 
the  valley,  like  the  eastern,  is  of  secondary  formation.  A  great  sandy 
desert,  more  than  500  miles  wide,  appears  to  run  along  the  eaatem  bsK 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  34^  north  to  41^,  and  it  may  extend  yet 
further.  This  zone  of  sand  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  ocean,  whidi 
is  supposed  to  have  once  covered  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  mountain  rocks  would  have  produced.  It  may  also  be 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  sandstone  formation,  which  reclines  agsinst 
the  base  of  those  mountains  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  hts 
nearly  the  same  level  as  a  similar  formation  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  if  Major  liong's  estimate  of  the  elevation  of  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (3000  feet)  is  correct. 

The  secondary  formations  of  this  region  (west  of  the  Mississippi) 
consist  of  red  sandstone,  which  abounds  in  gypsum,  salt,  and  iron ;  an 
argillaceous  sandstone,  containing  coal  and  iron;  and  of  greenstone, 
grey  stone,  amygdaloid,  sand  and  gravel.  The  geological  character  of 
the  country  between  this  sandy  belt  and  the  Mississippi,  to  the  north  of 
the  Missouri,  is  yet  little  known ;  but  that  to  the  south  appears  to  be 
principally  secondary  sandstone,  with  the  exception  of  the  extensive 
alluvial  deposits,  and  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  The  formations  of  these 
mountains  are  granite  of  peculiar  softness,  argillite,  transition  sandstonei 
flint,  limestone,  argillaceous  sandstone,  with  beds  of  coal  and  ores  of 
lead.  The  secondary  rocks  here  occupy  the  highest  places,  and  the 
primitive  the  lowest. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  themselves,  above  the  sandstone  formation 
which  covers  their  eastern  base  for  several  hundred  feet,  seem  to  be 
wholly  primitive,  and  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  flesh-coloured 
felspar,  mixed  with  hornbleud,  &c.  They  generally  terminate  in  knobs 
and  peaks,  which  give  them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  ranges  of 
unconnected  cones. 

The  geological  character  of  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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lis  and  the  Pacific  is  still  unknowTi*  Many  of  the  rivers 
htch  are  tribiitarieB  of  the  Columbia,  run  in  deep  rocky  gt>rges  many 
undred  feet  below  the  country  which  they  traverse.  The  upper  courses 
f  thete  streama  are  very  rapid.* 

III. — Ammal  and  Vegeiahte  Productions,  Soii^  an4  Climate » 

The  hurse,  the  ox^  the  hog,  and  the  sheep,  though  not  originally 
natives  of  the  American  continent,  thrive  aa  well  iiud  attain  as  great  per- 
fection itt  this  country  as  in  Europe,  from  whence  they  were  first  intro- 
jiuoed.  In  the  northern  and  middle  States,  the  horses  are  most  fit  for 
draught;  in  the  southern,  for  the  saddle  and  the  turf.  There  are  herds 
of  w^Qd  horses  in  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  Missonri  territory,  which, 
when  caught  by  the  Indians,  are  used  by  them  in  hunting  the  buflalo. 
They  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  Spanish  horses  of  Mexico,'  froin 
which  they  are  descended,  except  in  being  more  hardy.  The  breed  of 
sheep  has  been,  until  lately,  less  attended  to  than  that  of  the  other 
domestic  animals;  they  have,  however,  been  greatly  multiplied  within 
the  last  twcnty^five  years;  and  both  the  long  wooUed  and  the  fine  woolled 
breeds  appear  to  succeed  very  welL 

The  native  quadrupeds  of  the  United  States  are,  the  hnffaio^f  or  bison, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  found  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  w^htte  set- 
tlements, but  abounds  on  the  woodiesa  plains  of  the  west.  They  furnish 
the  Indians  of  that  region  with  the  chief  articles  both  of  their  food  and 
raiment.  The  cartilaginous  "hump"  on  the  shoulder  s  of  the  animal  is 
regarded  by  all  aa  a  great  delicacy.  The  red  deer  is  found  in  all  the 
woody  parts  of  the  United  States,  settled  or  unsettled ;  but  they  are  not 
numerous  in  the  wester u  wilderness.  The  elk  or  moose j  the  largest  ani- 
mal of  the  deer  kind, — iometimes  w^eighing  1 100  or  1200  pounds — is 
ibund  onlv  in  the  more  northern  parts.  The  wapiti  or  rp-ey  moose  is 
contiued  to  the  same  region*  The  black  hear  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country  where  he  liaa  not  been  extirpated  by  the  settlers .  In  the 
Atlantic  States  he  is  seldom  seen  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  it  hunted 
for  his  akin,  bis  flesh ,  and  his  fat,  or  oil,  which  is  used  by  the  hunters  aa 
a  substitiile  for  butter.  The  gridy  bear  is  much  larger  than  the  former 
and  far  more  ferocious.  He  is  found  only  in  the  country  west  of  the 
MisiiaBippi,  and  in  the  ncigbbouThood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  A  small 
Wteiope^  a  fieet  and  beautiful  animal,  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

I^nd  to  the  west  of  them.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goal  lives  on  the 
Jiigbcst  peaks  of  that  range,  and  is  not  very  different  from  the  domesti- 
cated goat.  The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep^  a  native  of  the  same  elevated 
iregion,  is  diaunguished  from  the  common  sheep  by  his  larger  site,  his 

•  Sm!  p.  re. 
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enormous  C!!rliDs  horns,  and  by  his  being  covered  with  a  coarse  fur  ud 
liair  rather  than  wool.  The  beater ^  once  found  on  all  the  streams  ti 
the  country,  is  now  met  with  only  at  the  souroes  of  the  Miasissippi,  snd 
the  waters  wei^t  (if  it.  He  is  still  the  favourite  object  of  purrait  with  sD 
hunters,  on  account  of  the  high-priced  fur,  and  is  likely  in  another 
century  to  be  entirely  extirpated.  The  musk-ratt  resembling  the  besTer 
both  in  its  habits  and  its  fur,  is  still  found  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and 
streams  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  apassum^  not  more  rema^- 
able  for  its  abdominal  \wuch  than  its  instinct  of  feigning  death,  both  u 
a  means  of  inviting  its  prey  and  of  disarming  its  enemies,  is  found 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  country  either  west  or  south  of  it.  Though 
much  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  is  savoury  but  coarse,  yet  as  it  is  verv 
prolific,  it  still  abounds  even  in  the  oldest  settlements.  The  han^  much 
smaller  than  the  European,  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  country;  and 
squirrels  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  species  are  met  with  wherever 
there  is  woodland ;  and  in  many  places  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  prove 
a  serious  aimoyance  to  the  fields  of  maize. 

All  the  preceding  quadrupeds  contribute  to  human  sustenance  and  com- 
fort, both  by  their  flesh  and  their  skins,  their  fur,  hair,  or  horns.  Among 
the  noxious  kinds  which  aflford  him  only  their  skins  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  is  the  panther^  couquar^  or  puma^  which  is  now  rarely  seen 
in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  except  in  woody  mountainous  districts. 
The  wild  cat^  or  Canadian  lynx^  is  found  only  in  the  northern  and 
north-western  regions.  The  wolf  is  rarely  met  with  to  the  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge ;  but  everj  whcrc  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  newly-settled 
districts  he  is  very  destructive  to  sheep ;  nor  can  these  useful  animals  be 
greatly  multiplied  in  some  of  the  regions  best  adapted  to  them,  until  their 
great  ^ncmy,  the  wolf,  is  extirpated.  In  several  of  the  States  a  premium 
of  from  12  to  15  dollars  is  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  every  wolf- 
scalp.  Foxes y  grey  and  red,  abound  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Both 
the  European  fox  and  the  Norway  rat  have  now  become  naturalized  in 
the  United  States.  The  racoon,  mink,  weasel,  skunk,  a  kind  of  polecat, 
martin,  woodchuck,  and  the  mole,  with  rats  and  mice,  complete  the  list 
of  this  class  of  quadrupeds  in  the  Atlantic  States.  In  the  great 
wilderness  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  are'  found,  besides  the  animals 
already  mentioned,. the  prairie-wolf  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  wolf,  but  yet  more  mischievous ;  the  prairie-dog^  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  rnarmotj  and  of  which  there  are  several  species,  all  burrowing 
in  the  ground  and  living  in  communities ;  the  badfjer,  found  about  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  gopher,  a  mole,  twice  as  large  as  the 
ordinary  species. 

Besides  the  domestic  fowls  which  were  carried  from  Europe  to  Ame- 
rica, the  following  arc  the  most  common  or  the  most  remarkable  birds 
of  the  United  States.  The  wild  turkey  is  both  larger  and  more  delicate 
than  the  dopi^estic^  though  differing  little  in  appearance :  it  is  found 
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in  ftU  Uie  woody  distTicte,  bat  ie  most  numcroua  in  the  Eoutbem  Statea. 
The  pheasant  of  the  ioiithem  Bnd  middle  States  ia  the  parh  idfje  of  New 
Euglaiid.  It  differs  from  the  English  partridge,  and  is  Inrger.  The 
quaii  of  the  , norther  11  States  h  the  partridge  of  the  fiouthem*  Thi«  is 
fko  larger  than  the  English  quail,  and  a  different  bird.  The  frahie- 
^Iw^'Which  i%  larger  than  the  domestic  hen,  and  reBemhles  the  pheasant, 
is  fcmnd  only  in  the  western  country.  The  wild^  or  passenger^igeonf 
is  ftometimea  seen  in  Roeks  es^t ending  many  miles  in  length.  These 
birds  settle  in  such  numbers  on  the  trees,  when  tliey  stop  to  roosl}  as 
often  to  break  off  large  branches.  Of  the  water- foiv!,  the  canvas 'hack 
duck  ia  by  fixr  the  moat  esteemed*  These  ducks  breed  on  the  northern 
lakes,  nnd  resort  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Putomac  riyers  to  feed  on  the 
grass  whtcli  the^^  there  find,  and  which  is  supposed  to  imparl  to  their 
flesli  its  peculiar  flavour.  Next  to  these,  as  a  delicacy,  is  tbe  soree^  or 
sorer,  a  species  of  rail,  whtcli  ia  caught  in  great  numbers  in  some  of  the 
marshes,  during  the  autumn,  in  Virginia,  Rud  the  middle  States,  The 
ricc-hird  of  South  Carolina,  or  the  Ortolan  rced'hird  of  the  middle 
States,  is  little  inferior  to  it.  The  simn  is  found  principally  on  the 
Potomac*  Wild  fjei'se,  of  two  or  three  kind  a,  and  dtick^  iu  j^eat  variety, 
us  maUardx,  teals,  shovi'tiers^  widgeons,  4^,  are  found,  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  on  all  the  rivers ;  and  they  are  all  migratory  in  their 
habits*  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  pnipe,  plover,  cufkw,  snow -bird, 
night-hawk  (a  species  of  caprimtilgus),  and  woodcock,  which,  though 
less  ntmit^oua  than  the  preceding,  add  occasionally  to  the  delicacies 
of  the  table. 

The  birds  most  admired  for  the  beauty  of  thdr  plumage  are  the 
summer  duck yiliG  spon$a  of  LinnKiis ;  the  Baltimore  hird^  the  red  hird^ 
or  Virginia  nifjhtiwjate  j  the  Carolina  parrot;  the  purple  gailinule ; 
the  flamingo;  the  roseate  ipodnhill;  and  the  humming- tnrd^  the 
smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  all.  The  songsters  are  the  mocking-bird ^ 
which  far  excels  the  rest  both  in  variety  and  sweetness ;  the  eat  bird  ; 
the  robin,  the  red  bird^  and  the  thrush. 

The  birds  of  prey  arc  also  numerous:  the  eaij:!e,  of  which  the 
bald  eagJe  is  the  best  known  ;  several  apecies  of  liawfis  and  (rwls ;  the 
turkey  buzzard ,  which  preys  only  on  the  dead  ;  the  raven  ;  the  king- 
Jisherj  the  f&mingo^  and  the  pelican.  Besides  these  there  arc  cranes, 
her&nif  blackbirds^  larks ^  sparrmvs,  woodpeckers,  jays^  mallows,  and 
some  others,  of  which  each  kind  contains  several  species. 

Of  the  fish  of  this  country,  those  which  are  most  important  as  articles 
of  commerce  are  the  md  which  ia  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  off  the  New  England  toaat ;  the  $had,  taken  in  all  the  large  rivers  ; 
and  the  fierring^  which  is  caught  both  in  the  bays  and  rivers*  The  fish  most 
eitecmetl  for  the  table  are  the  salmon,  raiught  only  in  the  rivers  of  the 
northern  States;  the  him  k  fish;  the  ha^s ;  the  rock  i  the  fhtepU-htad  ; 
the  bonetta  j  the  hog>Jtsh  ;  the  sturgeouy  which,  however,  b  eaten  only  in 
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particular  districu :  the  mackarel^  and  some  kinds  of  perch.  In  die 
ioterior  the  trout  is  the  hest  fish.   The  shellfish  are  iobster*^  oytiert^ 

rrabs  and  clams. 

The  Mq>ents  of  this  country  are  rarioua ;  and,  in  the  thinly  peopled 
districts,  very  numerous.  The  greater  part  of  the  spedea  are  ofipamus; 
hut  it  is  only  the  viviparous  whose  bite  is  venoniou%  na  the  raiUe-tnake^ 
the  highland  mocann^  the  copper-head^  and  the  riper.  The  latde- 
snake  is  the  most  formidable  of  them  all.  He  has  on  each  side  of  his 
mouth  a  faug,  through  the  minute  perforation  of  which  he  injects  a 
deadly  poison,  but  which  yields  to  many  remedies  if  they  are  seasonably 
applied.  Fortunately,  this  reptile  is  not  very  active,  and  never  attacks 
unless  it  is  first  provoked,  nor  without  giving  warning  by  its  rattle.  Of 
the  snakes  whose  bite  is  not  venomous,  the  black  snake  is  the  most 
common.  He  preys  upon  birds,  frogs,  squirrels,  and  hares,  and  some- 
times follows  his  prey  into  the  trees.  Being  very  swift,  he  readily  runs 
down  the  frog ;  but  in  taking  birds  and  small  quadrupeds  he  pursues  the 
same  course  as  other  serpents.  When  he  finds  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one  of  those  defenceless  animals,  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  it,  but  makes 
no  attempt  to  move  towards  it.  The  bird,  squirrel,  or  other  animal,  instead 
of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  moves  to  and  fro  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  snake,  and,  gradually  approaching,  at  length  comes  near  enough  to 
be  seized  by  the  enemy.  These  acts  of  seeming  self-immolation,  so 
contrary  to  the  most  prevalent  animal  instincts,  have  been  variously  ex- 
plained by  writers  on  natural  history.  Some  think  that  the  animal 
is  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  snake^s  skin  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes.  Others  maintain  that  its  acts  are  those  of  desperate  courage  in 
defence  of  its  young ;  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  never  witnessed  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  nest  containing  young.  Others  again 
impute  all  that  is  extraordinary  in  the  scene  to  the  bewilderment  of  fear. 
The  popular  understanding  of  the  fact  is  different  from  any  of  the 
preceding  solutions,  for  when  the  vulgar  say  that  "  snakes  have  the 
power  of  charming  birds,"  they  mean  something  different  from  the 
power  of  exciting  admiration,  or  terror,  or  desperate  courage ;  and  it  is 
the  undefined  mysterious  sense  of  the  words  "charm"  and  "fasci- 
nation" that  probably  has  induced  many  others  again  to  deny  the  facts 
themselves  which  have  been  detailed,  though  they  could  always  be  at- 
tested by  thousands  of  living  witnesses.  It  has  also  been  frequently 
asserted  that  these  snakes  sometimes  suck  the  milk  from  the  cows,  but 
the  fact  itself  is  not  sufficiently  attested.  To  the  list  of  snakes  not 
venomous  may  be  added  the  water  mocasin^  the  garter  snake^  the  glass 
snakCy  the  coa^hwhiy  snake,  and  the  bull  snake. 

There  are  various  reptiles  of  the  lizard  kind.  The  alligator,  the  largest 
of  all,  is  found  only  in  the  southern  States,  and  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  15  or  16  feet.  Though  very  powerful  and  voracious,  yet,  from 
his  general  sluggishness  and  difficulty  of  turning  round,  he  is  not  very 
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dflngerous*  Of  the  am  all  1  bards  there  are  aeTeral  kindB.  Onei  popu- 
larly called  a  scorpion ^  is  eaid  to  be  poison ou a,  but  upon  no  sufficient 
evidence.  The  chamtlem^  the  smallest  of  ihe  gemis,  ts  found  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  All  the  hues  it  is  capable  of 
Bstuming  are  some  shade  of  green  or  yellow  with  a  slight  tinge  of  brown; 
but  sometimes  the  hue  is  ao  pale  us  to  approach  to  a  while.  Tortaisea, 
ill  great  variety,  both  m  to  size  and  general  appearaacc^  are  found 
throuj^hout  the  IFnited  Slates  in  all  ponds  and  marshy  places*  Many  of 
tbeni  are  regarded  as  delicacies^  but  none  are  so  much  prized  as  the 
ierriipin  of  the  middle  States, 

Vegetable  Prodvdions.-^^otih  America,  according  to  Michaux,  is 
remarkably  rich  in  forest  trees,  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  those  enu- 
merated by  him  are  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Those  used  for  sbip-building  are  the  several  species  of  oak  and  pine. 
Of  the  former,  the  live  oak  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  by  reason  of  its 
durability.  It  is  rarely  seen  as  far  north  as  37^  is  not  abundant  north 
of  31%  and  eveu  in  that  latitude  it  is  found  mostly  within  50  miles  of 
the  coast.  The  variety  of  American  oaks  is  very  great ;  and  they  difler 
widely  in  the  properties  of  toughness,  hardness,  durability,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  their  bark.  Of  the  several  kinils  of  pine 
the  white  is  found  principally  in  the  northern  States,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts ;  but  the  yellow  pine  which  yields  tar  and  turpen- 
tine in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  found  only  in  the  south*  The  other 
timber  trees  are  the  ojA,  hecch^  birck^  bbick  and  white  cedar,  red  and 
white  che'itnut^  cypress^  juniper^  hickory ^  locust^  {rohinia  pseud- 
acucta)  red  maple ^  mul berry ,  poplar  {liriodcitdron  iuiipifera},  and  the 
walnutj  black  and  white* 

The  trees  which  are  valued  chieHy  for  ornament  or  shade,  are  the 
sycamore  or  button*  wood  (j}  fat  anus  oceidentalis),  the  largest  tree  of  the 
western  country ;  several  i^peeica  of  magrioUa^  found  only  in  the  south  ; 
the  calaipa ;  the  horse-cheHitut  or  buck-eye  {mculus  pavia)^  the  linden 
or  lime ;  the  sassafras;  the  red  bud  {cercis  Cantidensis;  the  fiinge- 
tree  {chionanthits  Virgimuna} ;  the  dogwood  {cornus  Jlorida) ;  the 
holly;  the  honey  locust  {(^leddsia) ;  the  sounvood  (andromeda) ;  the 
cottouwootl  (popvius  delloidi'*!)  ;  the  bals^am  poplar ;  the  palmetto ; 
and  the  cabbage-tree^  a  species  of  palm. 

The  trees  which  afford  fruit  or  sustenauce  are,  in  addition  to  tlic 
various- kinds  of  applet,  pearSj  cherries^  peaches,  plums,  almonds,  figs, 
orangei$,  &c.,  introduced  from  Europe,  the  walnut  and  hickory^  of  each 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds;  the j?t'ccau-?jut,  chesimtt^  chinquupin^ 
hazel-nut ;  several  kinds  of  wild  plums ;  the  persimmmiy  the  papaw^ 
and  the  red  mulberry.  To  these  may  be  added  the  sugar  maple^  the 
most  valuable  of  all  in  afibrding  that  vegetable  luxury*  to  those  who* 
either  because  they  had  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  or  on 
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account  of  their  remotenctrs  from  markeiy  mutt  have  otherwiie  to  I 
without  it.  I 
To  enumerate  all  the  shrubs  and  other  minor  plants  which  ire  «tl  I 
for  the  purposes  of  food,  medicine,  dyeing  or  ornament,  would  eioeedi*  I 
limits  of  a  geographical  work.  Such  of  them  as  are  cither  ohjedl'  1 
agriculture,  articles  of  commerce,  useful  in  the  arts,  or  in  any  way  ^ 
racterize  particular  districts,  arc  noticed  under  the  lereral  pditif*^ 
divisions. 

Snilx. — E  ich  of  the  great  belts  into  which  this  country  has  bei^ 
gcoloi^ically  divided,  lias  u  correspondent  peculiarity  of  soil,  though  il* 
all  of  them  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  predominant  character, 
as  the  soils  chance  to  l>e  modified  by  local  circumstances. 
belt  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  whidi, 
though  in  general  very  poor,  and  spontaneously  producing  nothing  but 
pine,  has,  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  been  so  intermingled  with  animd 
and  vegetable  de^wsits  from  the  districts  abofe  it,  as  to  be  often  rery 
fertile.  It  happens,  therefore,  rtiat  as  this  belt  grows  broader  towtrds 
the  south,  the  rivers  and  lowlands  there,  receiving  a  greater  pro- 
jKirlion  of  these  organic  substances,  are  proportionally  richer,  and  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate  contributes  no  doubt  to  the  same  effect.  This 
sandy  soil  is  everywhere  suited  to  the  culture  of  maize ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  where  it  is  intermixed  with  clay  and  vege- 
table mould,  that  it  is  adapted  to  wheat  and  the  other  cerealia.  It  is  in 
this  zone  that  the  best  cotton — the  sea-island — is  produced. 

Tl\e  soil  of  the  belt  of  primitive  country  is,  in  general,  much  better  than 
the  preceding ;  and  this  superiority  prevails  in  comparing  the  river  bot- 
toms as  well  as  the  highlands.  The  portion  of  this  zone  which  lies  in  the 
middle  States  is  richer  than  that  which  is  either  north  or  south  of  it. 
The  soil  of  the  high  land  is  for  the  most  part  coarse,  having  a  super- 
abundance of  gravel  and  sand  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks; 
but  it  is  occasionally  intersected  with  long  strips  of  red  clay,  which  arc 
more  fertile,  and  which  run  parallel  to  the  Appalachian  chain.  Wheat 
as  well  as  maize  is  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  this  belt,  and  also  tobacco 
in  the  richest  ])ortions  of  its  southern  half. 

The  transition  belt  has  a  richer  and  finer  mould.  It  produces  the 
same  articles  as  the  primitive  belt,  with  the  addition  of  hemp.  The 
valleys  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  are  commonly 
very  fertile,  and  are  parlicidnrly  suited  to  grass.  But  it  is  the  great 
tmct  of  secondary  formation,  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  contains  the  most  fertile  land  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  largest  bodies  of  it.  The  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  comprehending 
the  State  of  the  same  name,  with  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Illinois,  the  soil  of  which  gene- 
rally rests  upon  secondary  limestone,  is  perhaps  the  richest  body  of 
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^iglx  land,  of  the  Bame  extetit,  in  the  world.    But  even  ihh  is  exceeded 
fertility  hy  the  extensive  alluvial  tracts  of  the  Mississip])i,  the  Miasnuri, 
their  principal  trihntarics ;  and  some  of  the  itnmetise  prairies  north 
ihe  Misaoviri  are  little  inferior  to  them^    The  country  west  of  the 
Boclty  Mountains,  ao  far  ai  it  has  been  exploredj  seems  to  posseas  an 

Ig^^rage  degree  of  fertility. 
P  dimaie. — ^Thi*  must  necesaarily  be  very  various  in  a  country  com* 
I'^'^liciiding,  in  its  widest  partj  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude* 
From  the  northern  extremity  of  Maine  to  Florida  Point  j  or  from  the 
iC»*Jrces  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  month,  we  pass  through  every  gradation 
temperature,  from  that  of  intense  cold  to  the  region  of  perpetual 
^ng.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  characterifitics,  as  well 
local  pecuUarities  of  climate,  which  deserve  notice*  The  general 
hariiies  of  America n  climates,  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains]  are 
Heir  greater  cold  in  winter,  and  greater  heat  in  summer,  than  the 
mitea  of  westeni  Etjrope  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude;  the 
•ter  dryne^of  the  itmosphcre,— the  greater  c^uantity  of  rain,  and  the 
more  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
The  greater  degree  of  cold  felt  in  America  than  in  western  Europe  under 
same  parallel,  had  long  been  vaguely  observed,  and  is  now  generally 
•onsidered  equivalent  to  9^^  or  10°  of  Fahrenheit,  It  is  found  that  there 
15  the  same  excess  of  heat  in  summer  as  of  cold  in  winter.  The  fact 
admits  of  a  ready  solution  on  the  suppositian  that  the  ivtsterlij  winds 
prevail  throughout  the  temperate  ssones,  and  is  difficult  of  explanation 
on  any  other  hypo  thesis :  for,  as  the  ocean  is  both  warmer  in  \v  inter 
an<i  cooler  in  stimmer  than  the  land,  the  same  westerly  winds,  which, 
having  blown  across  the  continent,  impart  their  extremes  of  tempera- 
tare  (whether  of  heat  or  cold)  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  America,  also 
impart  the  milder  temperature  of  tlie  ocean  which  they  have  blown  over 
to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe.  All  the  observations  that  have  been 
made,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  itself,  or  on  either  of  its  coast?,  show 
m  great  preponderance  of  the  westerly  over  the  easterly  winds, 
m  The  greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
greater  quantity  of  rain,  have  been  equally  well  ascertained^  Both 
facts,  long  since  noticed,  have  been  tested  by  experiment.  According 
to  the  tables  published  by  Volney,  about  one  third  more  rain  falls  in 
n  year  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  but  there  arc  nearly  one-third  more 
rainy  days  in  Europe  than  America ;  from  which  facts  it  would  seem 
thai  the  processes,  both  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  arc  more  rapid 
in  the  latter  countt\\  The  cause  of  the  greater  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
I  here,  and  the  consequent  more  rapid  evaporation,  may  he  found  in 
c  prevalence  of  the  west  w  ind,  that  is,  of  the  wind  which  has  blown 
er  land ;  but  the  cause  of  the  sudden  condensation  of  moisture  is 
obably  the  same  as  that  which  produces  those  abrupt  changes  of 
mperature  which  have  been  observed  in  this  counrry.    They  have 
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been  attributed,  apparently  witb  good  reuon,  to  the  Teiy  oppontedn- 
racter  of  the  two  prevailing  winds ;  for,  if  die  winds  blow  from  the 
or  south-west,  they  bring  the  hot  tropical  air  from  the  Gulf;  and  if  Acj 
blow  from  the  north-west,  they  bring  it  from  the  r^ona  of  perpCM' 
snow.   The  effect,  in  either  case,  is  the  greater^  because,  fram  the  cob- 
parative  lowness  of  most  of  the  mountains  of  America,  and  the  ngt 
larity  of  its  ranges,  the  course  of  the  winds  is  little  intem^ted; 
and  in  some  directions,  is  not  interrupted  at  all.    Of  these  sod 
transitions,  that  from  cold  to  heat,  is  greatest  in  the  north, — and  tkl 
from  heat  to  cold,  is  greatest  in  the  south. 

The  following  local  peculiarities  of  climate  have  been  observed:— 
1.  As  we  recede  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  towards  the  mountaiBii 
the  climate  becomes  colder  ;  so  that  a  parallel  of  climate  on  the  AtliD- 
tic  slope  is  very  different  from  a  parallel  of  latitude.    This  circum- 
stance is  partly  o^iug  to  the  greater  elevation  of  the  land,  and  partly 
to  the  greater  distance  from  the  ocean.    The  latter  effect  is  heightened 
by  another  local  peculiarity,  that  is, — 2.  The  Gulf  stream,  which  muft 
impart  some  portion  of  its  extraordinary  warmth  to  the  neighbouring 
coast.    3.  Descending  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  a  con- 
trary change,  or  an  increased  temperature,  has  been  observed  to  take 
place ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  change  is  greater  on  the  west  thai 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  the  same  plants  sponta- 
neously grow  three  degrees  further  north  on  the  west  than  on  the  east. 
If  this  higher  temperature  of  the  west  be  established  (for  it  is  denied 
by  some),  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  south  wind,  which  is  said  to 
prevail  in  the  Mississippi  valley.    4.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  as  between 
that  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  western  Eurojie,  the  west  wind,  blowing  over 
the  ocean,  having  the  same  effect  in  the  first  case  as  the  last  The 
climate  of  the  Pacific  also  has  the  same  extraordinar}-  moisture,  whidi 
characterizes  the  western  coasts  of  Europe.    5.  The  north-east  wind, 
which  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  harsh,  damp,  and  chilly,  becomes  com- 
paratively  dry  and  pleasant  in  the  western  States,  having  parted  with 
its  excess  of  moisture  in  blowing  over  land. 

On  the  subject  of  salubrity  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the  alluvial 
country,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mexican  Gulf,  is  unhealthy.  Inter^ 
mittent  fevers  and  bilious  diseases  are  very'  prevalent  there  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  some  places  also  in  the  spring.  The  climate  is  far 
better  suited  to  the  African  race  than  to  the  whites.  The  wet  prairies 
of  the  west,  and  the  flat  lands  annually  inundated  by  the  Mississippi, 
have  a  similar  and  yet  more  insalubrious  character.  The  New  England 
States,  with  the  rest  of  the  belt  of  primary  rocks,  and  the  mountainous 
districts  generally ,  are  the  regions  most  favourable  to  health  and  longe- 
vity. The  other  parts  of  the  settled  country  seem  to  enjoy  the  average 
salubrity  of  Europe,  that  is,  a  less  d^ee  than       most  healthy  parts 
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Europe,  and  a  greater  degree  tliaii  the  most  sickly ;  from  whicli  it 
^*Ciuld  perhaps  appear  that  the  extraordinary  dryneas  of  the  American 
^'^wnofiphere  compensates  for  its  great  and  sudden  viciBsitudea, 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails  in  the  United  States  that  the 
^^itnate  is  undergoing  a  gradual  change,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
^^t^unl  clearing  of  the  forests ;  that  there  is  now  less  rain — less  snow— 
'^•Id  that  the  winters  are  shorter  and  milder  than  formerly*  Though 
^^efe  facts  are  poBsible,  yet  they  should  not  be  considered  as  established 
^t  jtil  after  a  longer  and  more  careful  course  of  observation  than  has 
V^t  been  made ;  and  supposing  these  changes  to  be  established  as  facts, 
la  very  probable  that  they  are  overrated*    In  the  winter  of  1831-2, 
ice  was  probably  aa  thick »  and  the  year  before  the  snow  m  deep, 
^  the  oldest  man  living  remembers, 

IV,— FAe  Inhahitants, 

Racei, — Those  three  great  varieties  of  the  human  family  which  are 
laost  w*idely  separated  from  each  other  are  all  found  in  the  United 
Slates  ;  the  white  race^  descendants  of  Europeans,  or  Europeans  them- 
iiilves  ;  the  biacky  or  negro  race^  descendants  of  Africans,  or  Africans 
themselves;  and  the  indigenous  red  man  of  America*  Of  these  the 
vrhitea  and  the  blacks  are  still  confined  principally  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  while  four-fifths  of  the  red  or  Indian  race  occupy, 
as  hunters^  almost  the  whole  great  wilderness  west  of  it.  Their  re- 
spective numbers  in  1830  were,  —  whites,  10,537,318;  coloured, 
2,328,642,  of  whom  one-fifth  may  he  of  the  mixed  race  of  white  and 
black ;  tim\  Indians,  estimated  at  450,000,  of  whom  129,206  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stales  and  territories  in  1832, 

The  whites,  though  descended  principally  from  the  English  and  Irish, 
may  find  ancestors  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe.  In  £ome  cases 
the  descendants  of  particular  nations  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
population ;  but  in  others  they  are  confined  to  certain  States,  or  parts 
of  States.  Thus,  the  Germans  have  settled  principally  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  more  indiscriminately  in  the  western  States.  The  French, 
or  their  descendants,  are  more  numerous  in  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  the 
western  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  than  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  French 
Hugimots  found  an  asylum  m  Sotith  Carolina,  and  a  few  in  the  other 
States,  early  in  the  last  century  ;  and  about  the  end  of  it,  emigrants  from 
Fimnce  and  the  French  \Vcst  Indies  settled  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns*  Tlie  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  the  original  proprietors  of  New 
York,  are  found  principally  in  thai  State  and  New  Jersey.  There  are  a 
few  of  Spanish  stock  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  Though  the  descendants 
of  the  English  J  Scotch,  and  Irish,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  population 
everywhere,  yei  the  Irish  are  probably  more  numerous  than  the  other 
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two  in  New  York,  PenMylvsna,  Maryluid,  and  tlie  woten 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinu.  The  En^iih  are  more  UDinind  ml* 
England  generally,  and  in  Eaatcm  Viiguio,  than  in  any  trf^iii 
Sutes.  But  the  aggregate  populatioDt  derived  from  nch  difirediri 
unequal  touroea,  haa,  by  commingli&g  thraogh  Kvcnl  gcooiM 
formed  one  entire  masa,' though  here  and  there  the  pecoliirtiqFf 
the  teveral  elementa,  both  great  and  unaU,  may  be  dwthictly 
If  we  could  venture,  from  luch  imperfeet  data  aa  the  anbiect  ifiii^  * 
diitribute  the  white  population  of  thia  ooantry  among  the  aatiMi  d 
Euroi»e,  from  which  either  immediatdy  or  remotely  they  derindW 
origin,  our  conjectural  estimate  of  their  reapectiTe  propoitioni  wboU  h 
ai  follow 

English,  and  their  deaccndanta  •  .6,000,000 

Scotch   500,000 

Irish  2,000,000 

German  1,000,000 

Dutch   500,000 

French   300,000 

Swedish,  Spanish,  Swiss,  &c.  .  •  .  200,000 

10,500,000 


fee 
fee 

r 


The  cliaraclcr  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  both  physical 
moml,  is  no  doubt  very  similar  to  that  of  the  European  nations  fno 
whicli  they  are  descended.    We  find  in  them  the  same  activity  of  body 
and  mind;  the  same  restless  longing  for  something  more  and  bettd 
than  they  have ;  the  same  constancy  of  purpose ;  the  same  invenlioo 
and  acutcncss  in  their  pursuits,  whether  of  science  or  gain,  of  power, 
or  pleasure.    They  exhibit  the  same  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  tod 
the  grand ;  the  Bame  high  power  of  combination  and  deduction ;  the  saine 
propensity  to  frame  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  same  impatience  under 
their  restraints ;  the  same  endless  diversity  of  temperament  and  of  chs- 
ractcr ; — all  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  have  placed  Eu- 
rope More  the  other  parts  of  the  world  in  letters,  arts,  and  arms.  But 
the  similarity,  great  as  it  is,  has  been  modified  by  circumstances.  In 
general  the  Americans  are  tall,  partly  from  the  climate  and  from  their 
pursuits,  wliicli,  whether  of  pleasure  or  business,  are  mostly  carried  on 
in  the  open  air;  they  are  strong,  from  a  plentiful  and  nourishing  diet; 
and  they  have  sallow  complexions,  from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  their 
climate.    Indeed,  the  only  striking  visible  changes  which  the  European 
race  has  undergone  in  America  are,  a  greater  elongation  of  person,  with 
less  breadth,  and  a  sallower  skin.    The  teeth  have  been  supposed  to 
be  more  liable  to  decay  in  America  than  in  Europe — though  ui)on  no 
sufficient  evidence. 

There  arc  also  many  local  modificati<ms  of  the  national  character 
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116,  tlie  New  EngUutleni  are  dititinguishcd  fur  hardy  eiiteriiriae — for 
hm  ic  al  i  II  genu  ity — fcjr  com  mere  i  al  as  tuten  e£s ,    In  the  si  a  vehold  ing 
tee,  whether  middle,  southern j  or  wefitem,  the  natives  are  often  in- 
»^nC,  improvident,  and  proud ,  but  areabo  hospitahle,  ifinguine,  frank 
mi  unsuspecting.    They  are  cnurteowB,  jealous  of  their  personal  dig- 
;i  nd  brave,  from  their  self-rcapect,  their  easy  circiim stances,  and 
'  lant  leisure.    They  are  also  votaries  of  pleasure — are  addicted 

^  gftming,  to  field-aporls,  and  sometimes  to  drinking,  from  the  same 
'^jses.  The  women  are  generally  modest,  religiouSj  attached  to  their 
a  «bandsj  and  good  housewives. 

If  the  habit  of  being  waited  on  for  all  purposes,  and  of  meeting  with 
mplicit  obedience  m  slaves,  often  favours  irritability  or  caprice  of 
per,  and  sometimcB  a  tyrannical  or  unfeeling  disposition,  the  habit 
f  forhearanee  i*hich  domestic  slavery  may  also  superinduce,  oceftBionally 
Voducea  remarkable  mil  duets  and  moderation  in  the  master.  Nor 
there  anywhere  be  foviud  more  striking  examples  of  the  amiable 
*»^ues,  or  of  those  qurdities  which  imply  self-command,  than  in  the 
fl^veholding  States. 

*Thc  inhabiUnts  of  the  western  States  can  hardly  be  said  lo  have  any 
feliaracterif  tics  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
f»OTa  which  they  were  res  pec  lively  settled,  except  perhaps  a  greater  free* 
*ioTn  of  speech  and  mauners.    Though  the  first  often  exhibits  itself  in 
engaging  frankness,  it  occasionally  degenerates  into  etfroiiter}*^ ;  and 
*f  their  habitual  contempt  for  the  modes  of  society  that  are  merely  con- 
^eational,  sometimes  amuses  by  its  novelty  and  simplicity,  it  sometimes 
•fclao  ofiends  by  its  coarseness. 

The  physical  character  of  the  negro  race  is  nearly  the  same  in  Ame-^ 
tici  as  in  Africa,  except  that  in  America  the  negroes  are  generally  not  of 
-  «t)  deep  a  black ^  and  they  are  often  more  corpulent.  Their  degraded 
cundition  produces  in  most  of  them  its  natural  cfTeet  of  making  tliem 
meauj  timid,  lying,  and  thievish.  Though  fear  is  their  governing  im- 
pulse«  they  often  feel  the  liveliest  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  to 
the  families  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  i  and  are  even  jiroud 
of  their  dependance.  Strongly  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  of  every 
tort,  and  careless  of  the  future,  they  are  checTful  and  happy  whenever 
ihey  are  relieved  from  the  immetliate  pressure  of  labour.  They  are 
diiimguished,  both  from  the  white  and  the  Indian  race,  not  more  by 
tlieir  csomplexion  than  by  iheir  woolly  hair,  and  the  forms  of  their  fea- 
tures, legs, and  feet.  These  obvious  physical  diflerencea  between  them' 
lelves  and  their  masters  contribute  to  impress  upon  them,  with  few 
ejiceptions,  a  sen^  the  natural  superiority  of  the  whites^  and  thus 
lo  reconcile  them  to  their  condition*  They  are  generally  thought  by 
the  whites  to  be  inferior  to  themselves  in  intellect,  but  the  fact  can 
■cArcely  he  considered  as  proved.  We  must  make  a  large  allowance 
fur  the  absence  of  every  powerfid  stimulus  t*)  ihe  cultivation  of  their 
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ar.ii         ;  iz.<i     aiSiris  marzer  oc  iaqvirr  aod  fpeoilMioa  vkte" 
a^kn-^-v'.ed»l  m^nti^  supen-.riry  of  die  mixed  nee  marbeidoi'* 
:h«  §-^V.>^4  or  pr.  ie  ar^inz  fiam  tAcir  ccDadooraeH  of  tl 
d^^z.'^  ar.ii  tbe:r  i'ip^«:4eti  phTKcal  tdrusacei  are  to  be  lepiU* 
ixA^:n\rT,  :r  rwolTed  inia  a  mere  marxr  of  caste;  or  wbrfw ■•l*'*^'- 
really  is  a  namral  supehorl:T  oa  cae  pan  ot  the  vhhcs,  a  patiit*!'*^''*'- 
nhich  IS  wansmined      the  mixed  race;  or  lastly,  vhetber,  v  i^l^^'' 
haT^  sTizzesced,  ibe  mixture  of  the  two  rao»  is  not  an  improrcBtfi^lrr: 
both.    Whatever  may  be  the  dilution  ot  this  qoestioQ,  yet  in  puaJT 
Vjeanty.  iri  strenztb,  azility.  vizorocs  health,  and  quickness  of  apfite* 
the  mixed  race  appear,  as  a  class,  to  be  very  remarkable. 
Tne  Indians  are  distinzuished  from  the  other  two  races  by  die  ate 
of  their  complexion,  and  by  their  long,  coarse,  coal-black  hair,  nc^ 
cridiped  as  that  of  the  African,  or  curled  as  is  sometimes  that  of  tbe 
whites,  and  hj  a  Kanuness  of  beard.    All  their  senses,  a:  least  those  of 
sizht,  heariiiz,  and  emell,  are  remarkably  acute.    In  war  and  thedmt 
they  are  indefatigable;  but  they  are  .Tery  averse  to  all  regular  or  bm- 
chanical  labour.    C«»ld  and  phlegmatic  in  their  temperament,  they  hare 
an  irresi&tible  craving  for  spirituous  liquors ;  and  the  same  constitor 
tional  peculiarity,  aided  by  their  education  and  habits,  produces  thtt 
insensibility  to  bodily  pain  by  which  they  are  characterized.  Their 
faces  often  have  the  Kalmuc  or  Tartar  expression,  but  occasionally  ex- 
hibit the  finest  models  for  the  sculptor.    They  have  good  natural  intel- 
lectd,  and  excel  in  public  speaking,  both  as  to  force  of  language  and 
grace  of  deliver}'.    They  are  much  addicted  to  gaming,  and  are  inva- 
riably supcrfititioiis.    They  are  commonly  faithful  to  their  engagements 
either  to  friend  or  foe ;  and  their  high  sense  of  retributive  justice  is 
manifested  as  much  in  firmly  submitting  to  its  decrees  as  in  inexorably 
enforcing  them.    These  characteristics  are  most  conspicuous  in  the 
tribes  which  have  had  the  least  intercourse  with  the  whites ;  indeed  it 
is  generally  found  that  after  they  have  lived,  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, near  the  white  settlements,  they  lose  all  their  ;iobler  attributes  with 
their  pride  of  independence,  and  add  the  vices  of  civilisation  to  their 
own.    The  mixed  breed  are  a  fine-looking  race,  and  arc  evidently  an 


l^TOvemeiiL  iu  personal  upjieurniice  on  ihe  Indian,  if  not  on  tlie  ^hile 
i-Tx,   The  Cherokers  and  the  Cliojtaws  have  been  mast  successful  in 
^Itivating  the  rirta  of  civilised  life.    These,  with  the  other  ]>ri[iclpftl 
are  further  noticed  in  the  details  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
ch  tliey  live. 

\ir^tni^. — The  principal  occnpation  t>f  the  people  of  this  country  is 
t,  of  agriculture,  Possesaing  abundance  of  fertile  land,  nmch  of  which  ia 
ti>o  thinly  peopled  to  aflbrd  a  rent,  they  are  thcniselvea moBt  liberal 
■^Hsumers  of  its  products,  and  the  more  so  from  the  large  proportion  of 
inhahjtants  who  keep  horses.    Owing  to  the  same  abundance  of  land 
'^^y  are  able,  after  snpplying  themselves,  to  fnrni&h  distant  countries 
^*lh  raw  produce  clieiiper  than  they  can  grow  it.    There  are  two  other 
■*'*cum^^tances  which  contribute  to  confine  their  industry  to  agriculture : 
if,  that  in  most  places  the  population  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to 
nh  of  that  division  of  labour  which  is  essential  to  the  ^ucce^sful 
ecution  of  manufactures ;  the  other  i?,  that  in  one  half  of  the  States 
nesUc  slavery  exists,  and  it  is  there  generally  believed  that  manu* 
ctures  can  less  encounter  the  disadvantages  of  Elave-labour  than 
ricukure,  in  which  there  may  be  some  compensation  found  for  slo* 
lenly  tdlage  in  the  greater  quuntity  of  laud  cultivated^  whereas^  in 
Hanufactnres^  the  same  careless  habits  of  the  slave  can  find  no  com- 
msation.     But  should  agricultural  products  contimie  to  decliuc  iu 
ice,  a  part  of  the  £lave*labour,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  disadvantages, 
ill  of  necessity  be  diverted  to  nmnufnctures. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  are  maizet 
llieat  and  other  cereali a,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  Has,  horses, 
aules,  cattle,  and  swine.  Of  these  the  moue,  of  several  varieties,  is  pro- 
duced in  all  the  States,  and  nearly  equally  well  in  all,  in  soils  of  equal 
fertility,  except  that  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in  the  higher  moun- 
tainous districts  it  is  sometimes  nipt  by  the  frost  before  it  comes  to 
maturity.  Its  cultin*e  is  more  laborious  than  that  of  wheat,  hut  its 
produce  is  commonly  double,  and  often  much  more*  Wheat  also  grows 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  but  it  is  little  cultivated  for  market  north  of  New 
York,  or  south  of  Virginia,  Tobacco  is  grown  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  States  w^est  of  tbenu  It  grows  well  in  the 
more  southern  States,  but  the  culture  of  cotton  is  found  more  pro- 
fitable. Cotton  grows  as  far  north  as  Maryland,  but  it  is  not  cul* 
tivated  for  market  further  than  eastern  Virginia.  Its  culture  gradually 
increases  southward,  and  in  South  Carolina  it  is  the  principal  crop.  On 
the  Mississippi  it  is  not  grown  for  market  north  of  Tenncttce.  Rice  ia 
grown  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  the  son  them  part  of 
North  Curolina.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  is  almost  confined 
to  Louisiana  and  Florida.  A  small  quantity  however  is  produced  in 
Mississippi  and  the  eastern  part  of  Georgia*  Horses  and  mules  are 
/eared  for  distant  markets  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  some 
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iimrki  t).  lire  iirnliicnl  in  tlic  New  Ewiland  Siaies  uid  Sew  Y^rt- 
I'lckliMl  i^iik  :i:nl  bcKl*  sue  furnishcil  by  all  ibe  Sialca  except  the  Miioi. 
llriiip  and  iU\  are  c  iiliivated  principally  in  the  western  Scaus  tadft 
lln;  ^*eft<:ni  I'Krt  of  tl.c  Atlantic  S:ates.  Indigo  grows  reanily  ntk« 
Mmlbfin  Sialcf,  antl  was  formerly  extensively  culiivated  in  ^c*^ 
Carolina,  but  iis  ciiliUM-  has  been  disojutinued  since  iLe  in^  » 
Spun  if  b  Aij»c'iica  ba.-*  been  open. 

Nearly  akin  to  agiiniliural  iudufilry  is  that  which  draws  wealth  fiwn 
tbc  uponiancoUH  prijductions  of  the  earth.    The  native  forests,  besiatt 
timber,  planks  htavct,  bo«»pp,  masts  and  spars,  furnish  pot  aud  pent 
Ubb,  tar,  pitcb  ;jnd  tnrp(:ntine,  and  uineeng,  an  aromatic  roo;  in  cittl 
fhtcem  among  ibc  Cbini'bc.  I 
(\immrm\ — Tbe  New  Knirland  Slates,  with  the  exception  of  Ne«  I 
IIiimpHbin'  and  Vermont,  arc  nmre  devoted  to  navigation  and  commeroe  I 
than  any  of  tbc  other  Statcp.    The  great  numlier  of  fine  harhoun  «  I 
tbeir  coUHt,  ibeir  ralber  meagre  soil,  harsh  climate,  and  vicinity  to  lh«  1 
baiikn  of  Newfoundland,  bavc  all  contribnted  to  direct  their  iDdustiy  I 
and  entcr[)rit>e  to  tbe  ocean.    MatFsacbusctts,  though  it  contains  ka  | 
tbiiM  one-twentictli  of  ibc  whole  population  of  the  United  States, ovM 
mine  tbiin  «)ne-fointb  of  tbc  tonnage. 

NeM  to  tlu-  people  of  New  England,  those  of  the  middle  Stttei, 
New  Ytnk,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  are  the  most  commerciaL  Sucb 
ofibe  inbii1)itanisof  tliosc  Slates  and  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  theOi 
UK  live  nt  iir  tbe  mouths  of  tbe  rivers,  or  on  tbc  great  l>ays  and  aestuarief, 
are  generally  of  Keafaring  habits.  Tbey  are  extremely  skilful  both  in 
build  in;/  anil  mannging  tbo&^e  fast-^niling  schooners  and  small  cnft 
wliicb  aie  pel  pelually  crossing  tbe^c  broad  waters  in  every  direction. 
A  1  etlei  n^lr^ely  for  aetive  and  expert  seamen  can  nowhere  be  found. 

'i  lie  rorei^»n  connnerce.  of  tbe  United  States  extends  to  every 
tea  and  alnioft  to  (  very  port  on  tbc  habitable  globe.  There  is 
aei-eh.sible  hpol  (be  people  of  which  desire  a  foreign  commodity,  snd 
ba\e  anytlNn^  to  |.»,ive  in  excbangc  for  it,  where  the  American  flag  and 
tbi*  AnuM  iean  ^'ailor  aie.  not  seen.  For  many  years  tbeir  navigation  has 
been  hi  eoud  only  to  tbat  of  Great  Britain,  and,  if  it  should  continue  to 
gro>\  aH  it  b:is  done,  it  will  in  no  longtime  notbcbccond.  Tbeir  whole 
tonnage  employed  both  in  tbe  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  1,267,841 
touH  ;  i»f  wliieb  seven-eigbtbs  is  owned  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  one- 
half  in  New  Kngland. 

The  exports  conniHt  principally  of  cotton,  flour,  maize,  tohacco,  rice, 
lumber  of  every  kin«l,  beef,  pork,  fish,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  horses, 
cattle,  apples,  jjotatoes,  and  some  manufactured  commoilities.  Tbey 
amounted  in  1S37,  exclusive  of  tbe  foreign  merchandise  re-exi)orlcd,  to 
more  than  ninety-five  millions,  which  were  thus  distributed  : — 
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DoUmn. 

Prrxluctft  of  the  fisheries  2,1U>452 

Products  5f  the  foreet  .5,472,313 

Aiiimnl  proiiucts  .%366fi64 

Vegetable  products,  viz. 

Flour,  rice,  &c  , ,  6,820,542 

Cottfjn  ,  63,240,102 

Tobacco   5,705,647 

MtBCelkneotis  , ,  ,   1C2}926 

—  70,019,217 

Manufactures  * , ,   *   8,425^559 

Aniclci  not  designated   569,809 


95,564,414 


he  principal  imports  are  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  mokssea,  cocoaj  salt,  wines, 
dies,  rum,  giu,  Bpicee,  raisins,  oil v^esj  capers,  and  otiier  condiments 
fin  the  Mediterranean,  pain ta,  dniga,  dyes,  copper,  iron,  steel,  tin,  zinc, 
wellerVt  watches,  cutlery,  hardware,  pottery,  porcelain j  wool,  liemp, 
Hcloth,  cordage,  toys  of  every  kind,  books  and  prints,  together  with 
I  the  finer  products  of  the  loom,  whether  of  silk,  flax  or  cotton,  of 
liich  imports  about  Iwo^ fifths  are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
i&efsions.    Their  annual  amount  has,  for  three  years,  averaged  104 
illions  of  dollars,  including  20  millions  which  are  re-exported.  The 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  sugar,  with  a  part  of  the  flour  and  grain,  are 
prwlueed  exclusively  hy  slave-labour. 

Manufactures. — ^By  far  the  greater  ptirt  of  the  articles  manufaclured 
in  the  United  Slates  are  household;  the  mass  of  the  planters  and  farmers 
clothe  ihem^elves  and  their  families  in  fu^brics  made  in  their  own 
houaes*  These  manufactures  are  principally  of  cotton  or  wool,  with  a 
portion  made  of  hemp  or  flax.  But  there  are  also  eiten&i^e  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  or  wool  in  all  the  States  north  of  Virginia,  and  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  fabrics  both  of  wool  and 
cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States,  about  two-thirds  are  manufactured 
in  the  country. 

The  following  ariiclea  are  supposed  to  be  fabricated  in  the  country 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  consumption ;  the  quantity  imported  being 
probably  equalled  by  the  quantity  exported.  1.  Mineral  prmiurfs. 
Alum,  copperas,  copper  stills,  iron  pots,  kcltles,  stoves,  and  all  common 
tiK>ls,  cannon^  muskets  mid  riHcs,  gunpowder,  shot,  tin  ware  of  all  kiuds, 
naila^  coarse  potteiy,  2*  Animai  jwothirts.  Bouts  and  shoes,  brushes, 
candles,  Hats  and  caps,  leather,  saddles  ajid  harness,  soap  and  trunks, 
3.  Ve^elabie  pradurti(.  Cotton  fabrics  of  coarse  and  middling  qoalities, 
cabinet  ware,  cablea  and  cordage,  cards  for  manufactures,  carriages, 
chocolate,  combs,  duimels,  lampblack,  paper,  paper-hanging,  playing 
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cards,  refined  sugar,  snuff,  spirits  from  grain  and  fruit,  and  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

The  following  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  divide  the  taae 
market  with  their  foreign  rivals,  though  they  cannot  compete  with  tk 
latter  in  other  countries.    1.  Mineral.  Brass  and  irons,  wire,  fendeii 
and  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  steam-engines,  some  of  the  nicer  tools,  battoDi 
gilt  and  plated,  copper  sheathing,  chrome  yellow,  manufactures  of  ksd 
generally,  jewellery,  clocks,  gold  leaf,  plate,  window  glass,  glass-wsieof 
all  kinds,  porcelain,  salt,  saltpetre,  Epsom  salts,  various  chemical  drugs, 
woodscrews.    2.  AnimaL  Blankets,  broadcloth,  caqiets,  casinets,  gloves, 
sewing  silk,  fringe  silk  and  worsted,  embossed  buttons,  uir.brellas.  3. 
Vegetable.  Calicos,  cotton  bagging,  sailduck,  cotton  and  hempen  floor- 
cloths and  other  oil  cloths,  unbleached  linen,  books  and  stationery, 
cigars  and  other  manufactures  of  tobacco,  thread  lace,  hats  and  bonnets 
of  straw  or  palmetto,  hair  cloth,  pianos,  organs,  and  other  musical 
ornaments,  rum,  porter  and  ale. 

According  to  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals  who  took  the  census 
in  1810,  the  whole  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  was  then  estimated  at  172  millions  of  dollars,  and  at  tliis  time 
they  have  without  doubt  increased  to  more  than  double  that  amount. 

A  very  active  domestic  commerce  is  also  carried  on  among  the 
several  States,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  1.  That  which 
is  carried  on  coastwise,  up  the  bays  and  large  rivers,  and  on  the  great 
lakes,  in  schooners,  sloops,  and  steam-boats.  This  trade  is  not  confined 
to  the  domestic  products  of  the  several  States,  whether  of  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  but  it  extends  to  most  articles  of  foreign  merchandise 
which  the  States  having  the  most  shipping  and  capital  furnish  to  those 
whose  pursuits  are  chiefly  agricultural.  The  amount  of  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  is  now  647,395  tons.  2.  That  which  is  car- 
ried on  principally  in  steam-boats,  but  partly  in  rude flai-bottomed  boatson 
the  Mississippi  and  the  principal  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  The  number 
of  steana-boats  engaged  in  this  internal  commerce  in  1832,  was,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report  to  Congress,  220,  measuring  38,500  ton?,  and 
their  whole  line  of  river  navigation  on  23  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
was  8,440  miles.  The  whole  number  of  flat  boats  measured  160,000 
tons ;  most  of  these  however,  make  but  a  single  voyage  down  the  river, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  are  sold  and  broken  up  for  their  materials. 
New  Orleans  ia  the  great  centre  of  this  trade.  It  receives  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  western  States  which  are  destined  for  distant  mar- 
kets, and  is  the  great  entrepSt  for  all  the  products  which  they  receive 
from  abroad,  or  from  the  Atlantic  States.  3.  The  overland  trade 
between  the  Western  and  the  Atlantic  States.  This  consists  principally 
in  hogs,  horses,  cattle  and  mules,  which  are  driven  to  the  Atlantic  States 
every  year  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Payment  for 
these  live  animals  is  always  made  in  money ;  as  no  merchandiae  could 
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■pkt  the  expense  of  Biich  distant  and  difficult  transportation  since 
Hteam  navigation  has  been  used  on  the  Mississippi,  It  ip,  however,  ex- 
pecteti,  that  the  canrils  and  railroads  whicli  have  been  untJertaken 
^etween  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Atlantic  States,  ivill  be  used  for  trans- 
Hprting  the  bulky  commodities  of  the  west,  as  well  at  passengers 
^■id  fine  merchandise.  The  nnmber  of  these  artificial  commumcationa 
Hps  been  greatly  multiplied  within  a  few  years.  More  than  2,202  miles 
#f  canal  and  COG  miles  of  ruilrond  were  completed  in  1832>  and  2G4 
spiles  of  canal,  and  160  mi  lea  of  railroad  were  then  in  progress, 

Amoni^  the  facilities  of  commerce  may  be  added  the  banking  institti'^ 
H|^9,  whiich  in  the  more  commercial  Statea  have  been  multiplied  to  an 
Pbrtent  neither  sitited  to  the  existing  capital  of  the  country »  nor  consis- 
tCTit  with  a  ioimd  and  unvarying  paper  currency.  In  January,  1830, 
the  w  hole  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  was  331,  their  capital 
145,192,268  dollars,  and  their  paper  in  circulation  61,323,898  duliata. 
In  January,  183S,  the  number  of  banks  had  increased  to  about  829»  their 
capital  lo  317  millions  of  dollar?,  and  tbeir  circulatioii  to  116  mdlions. 
Government, — The  United  States  at  tlje  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
general  government,  as  well  as  at  the  lime  of  their  reparation  from 
Great  Britain,  consisted  of  thirteen  distinct  political  communities,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire  J  Rhode  Inland,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania*  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro~ 
lina.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  TJie  number  is  now  increased  to 
twenty  sii  by  the  succes^sive  accessions  of  the  following  States:  Ver- 
montt  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Ijouisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Maine,  MiBsouri,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan. 

In  framing  their  present  complex  system  of  polity,  the  Statea  had  a 
reference  to  the  moit  striking  peculiarities  of  their  coudition : — to  the 
great  extent  of  the  country ;  the  general  dispersioti  of  its  inhabitants  i 
their  comparative  equality  of  property  and  of  rank  ;  and  the  great  di- 
versity among  the  Statea  in  extent  and  population;  in  pursuits,  insti- 
tutions, and  laws. 

They  formed  a  Federal  Government  to  ensure  defence  from  foreign 
aggressioa,  and  tranquillity  at  home ;  to  encourage  and  protect  cum- 
mcrce  ;  and  for  a  few  objects  of  internal  legislation  in  which  uniformity 
among  the  Statea  was  desirabkj  and  an  obvious  and  direct  common  in- 
terest existed*  To  the  separate  States  was  left  that  far  wider  field  of 
legislation  which  concerns  the  law  of  property,  the  punishment  of 
ofi^nces,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  indeed  the  exercise  of  all 
powers  over  the  territory  and  the  citizen  except  the  few  whicH  have  l>een 
either  expressly  withdrawn  from  the  States^  or  delegated  to  the  general 
government. 

Both  the  general  and  the  separate  governments  are  essentially  demn- 
crfltic.  In  both  it  is  assumed  that  the  interest  of  the  majority  is  the 
only  legitimate  aim  of  government,  and  that  their  wishes  truly  iudi- 
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cate  that  interest.  The  machinery  provided  to  promote  this  giciMl 
i((H)d  of  the  greatest  number,  and  to  guard  against  its  abuse  tovardi  tk 

minority,  is  as  follows  : — 

(4  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  tbe  genenl,« 
federal  government,  is  divided  into  three  branches ;  the  legislilin^ 
executive,  and  judicial. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Houses.  One,  called  the  HoM 
of  Representatives,  is  chosen  every  second  year  by  those  whom  the  hwi 
of  oacli  State  make  legal  voters.  The  number  of  representatives  iiBBl 
fixed,  hut  has  gr.tdually  increased  from  65,  in  ITSQ,  when  the  oonsti- 
tutiun  went  into  operation,  to  242,  the  present  numlser.  The  represoh 
tatives  must,  however,  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  thtf 
po])ulation,  deducting  two-filths  of  tlie  slaves  id  the  estimate;  and  far 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  inequality  of  distribution  arising  from  tk 
variations  in  the  relative  ninnbcrs  of  the  States,  a  census  of  the  inhabt* 
tants  is  required  to  be  taken  every  ten  years,  at  which  time  a  new  appor^ 
tionmcnt  takes  place,  and  a  new  ratio  of  population  to  each  represcntstiTe 
may  be  then  ako  adopteil,  or  the  former  one  be  continued.  Aocotding 
to  the  present  ratio  of  47,700  persons  to  each  representative,  the  242 
members  are  thus  distributed  among  the  several  States : — 

Members.  Members. 

Maine    8  Brought  forward  ...155 

New  Hampshire   5         South  Carolina   9 

Vermont   5         Georgia   9 

Massachusetts   12         Alabama    5 

Rhode  Island   2         Mississippi    2 

Connecticut   6         Louisiana   3 

New  York   40         Tennessee   13 

New  Jersey    6         Kentucky   13 

Pennsylvania   28         Ohio    19 

Delaware   1         Indiana   7 

Maryland   8         Illinois   3 

Virginia   21         Missouri    2 

'   North  Carolina   13         Arkansas   1 


Carried  forward  155 


Michigan   1 


242 


The  other  house,  called  the  Senate,  consists  of  two  members  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  its  legislature,  and  consequently  the  whole  number 
is  now  52.  One-third  of  the  members  is  elected  every  second  year,  so 
that  each  memljer  holds  his  seat  for  six  years.  In  both  houses  the 
members  are  re-eligible. 

All  acts  of  legislation  require  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses,  which 
constitute  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States.    They  have  the  power  of 
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levying  taxes  of  every  kind  for  ul]  national  objecti  confided  lu  them ;  of 
reguliiting  commerce,  fureigu  and  domesiic ;  of  coining  money ;  fixing 
the  standard  of  weights  and  nicasurea  ;  estabh*^hing  post-offices  and  pout 
roadti;  prescribing  a  uuiforiii  rule  of  iirauraUsiJiUoii,  and  a  ntiifbrtn 
buikTUpt  kw ;  creating  and  supporling  an  army  mitl  navy  i  of  declaring 
war;  dehniiig  and  punisliiiig  treaEun^  piracy,  countcrfeiling,  and  other 
c»0ence&  arising  under  the  constitution  and  acts  of  Coni^ess;  eserciaing 
cicluBive  legislation  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  in  fort3,  araenalsi  dock- 
jards,  aud  all  the  territoriea  belonging  to  the  general  government ;  and 
lastly,  the  power  of  admitting  new  States  into  the  Union. 

The  CongreBH  is,  by  the  same  instrument,  prohibited  from  l&}ing 
any  tax  upon  exports ;  from  giving  a  preference  to  the  porta  of  ona 
State  over  those  of  ancAher  ;  from  laying  any  direct  tax  except  nccording 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  8tate  who  are  represented  in  Con- 
grese;  from  suspending  the  writ  of  haheoB  ("(77*^12?,  except  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  ;  from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder  or  pmt  facia 
law;  from  granting,  or  ]iermitting  to  be  granted,  any  title  of  nobility; 
or  from  passing  any  law  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  or 
the  press. 

It  has  no  power  to  make  laws, concerning  landed  property  or  chattels 
in  the  several  States,  or  thts  personal  rights  of  individnals,  or  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  (generally,  or  other  matters  of  a  municipal  or  local 
character,  for  these  powers  are  not  Epeciidfy  granted  by  the  constitution, 
and  it  can  exercise  no  other.  Congress  must  assemble  at  lea^t  once  in 
ever?  year,  which  of  late  has  been  on  the  first  Monday  in  December- 
The  members  of  both  Houses  receive  eightdolliirs  for  each  day's  attend- 
ance, and  also  for  every  20  miles  which  they  must  travel  to  the  seat  of 
legislature  and  in  their  return  home. 

The  powers  of  this  body  to  give  special  encouragement  to  manu- 
facturei ,  to  mukc  roads  and  canals,  to  establish  hanks  and  other  cor- 
jiorations,  and  to  exercise  some  other  legislaiive  functions,  are  contested 
points  in  the  coustructiou  of  the  federal  constitution ;  and  these  questions 
oflen  furuish  the  real  or  ostensible  grounds  of  dispntc  bclweeu  po- 
liticfil  parties.  The  frequency  and  the  bitterness  of  these  controversies 
•cem  to  justify  a  liberal  deduction  from  the  benefits  of  a  written  con* 
stilntion  ;  for,  from  the  nnavoidable  diversities  of  sentiment,  and  the 
amhiguity  and  imperfection  inseparable  from  language,  no  snch  con- 
stitutton  conld  be  framed  which  ambitious  men  wiU  not  seek  to  twist 
lo  their  purpose,  which  Ignorant  men  cannot  be  nnide  to  misunderstand, 
und  which  even  the  honest  and  intelligent  may  not  interpret  difTerently, 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  collects  and  disburses  the  revenue  according 
lnw,  makes  treaties  with  foreign  nations^  and  appoints  the  higher 
fiocTs  of  state  i  but,  in  the  exorcise  of  the  two  last  powers,  the  con- 
iirrence  of  the  senate  is  required.    lie  has  also  a  qualified  negative 
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on  the  law9,  which  becomes  absolute  unless  it  is  subsequently  covnto- 
vailed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  Congress.  He  is  provided  vidit 
ready-funiislied  house,  and  his  salary  is  25,000  dollars,  equal  to  ibsttl 
5,000  guineas  a  year.  He  is  chosen  by  294  electors ;  the  voters  m  cid 
State  electing  as  many  electors  as  are  equal  to  the  members  which  lodk 
State  sends  to  both  houses  of  Congress.  Every  State  baa  its  own  d» 
toral  college,  and  all  the  colleges  give  their  votes  on  the  same  day.  U 
no  person  has  a  majority  of  the  294  electoral  votes,  the  election 
volves  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  all  the  representatives  of 
a  State  give  but  one  vote.  The  president  must  be  35  years  of  age,  tod 
he  is  re-cligible  for  life,  hut  the  usage  has  been  never  to  elect  the  nme 
person  for  more  than  two  terms  of  four  years  each. 

The  executive  business  is  distributed  among  four  departments;  thtt 
of  the  state,  of  the  treasur}',  of  war,  and  of  the  navy  ;  the  four  secretariei 
of  which,  with  the  attorney-general,  reside  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  compose  the  president's  cabinet  council. 

The  vice-president  is  chosen  at  the  same  time  and  iu  the  same  way 
as  the  president,  to  whose  office,  if  vacated  during  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected,  he  succeeds.  His  only  function,  in  the  mean  while,  is 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  senate.   His  salary  is  5000  dollars. 

The  judicial  power  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  a  supreme  court, 
and  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establith. 
As  at  present  organised  the  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice, 
and  eight  associate  judges.  The  inferior  tribunals  are,  first,  twcuty-six 
circuit  courts,  composed  each  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  a  district  judge ;  and  secondly,  thirty-four  district  courts,  each  State 
containing  one,  and  some  of  them  two.  The  several  courts  have  either 
original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  admiralty  cases,  breaches  of  the 
revenue  laws,  controversies  between  citizens  of  different  States,  or 
citizens  and  foreigners ;  cases  affecting  nmhassndors  and  other  public 
ministers ;  and  in  all  cases  criminal  or  civil,  in  law  or  equity,  arising 
under  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  all 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour ;  and  their  salaries,  which  vary 
from  5,000  to  1,000  dollars,  cannot  be  diminished  even  by  the  legis- 
lature, during  their  continuance  in  office.  All  public  officers  are  re- 
movable by  impeachment,  and  the  senate  is  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments  ;  but  the  judgment  in  these  cases  extends  no  further  thau 
to  removal  from  office. 

The  constitution  provides  for  its  own  amendment,  whenever  such 
amendment  shall  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
or  by  a  convention  called  on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  States : 
but  in  either  case,  the  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  to  give  it  effect.  There  have  been  twelve  amendments  in 
fifty  years :  ten  were  made  immediately  after  the  constitution  went  into 
operation,  and  were  meant  to  provide  some  additional  security  for  the 
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cction  of  ihe  iighta  of  indivitlnals,  or  of  the  States;  the  eleventh  was 
reslTicting  the  liability  of  a  Stale  to  be  Biied  in  a  federal  coiirtj  and 
c  Iwelflh  altereU  the  nio<Ie  of  electing  the  president  aiid  viee-pre- 

^■iiK  instrument  also  imposes  e^fpreBS  re^trietions  on  the  State  govern* 
Pfts.  They  cannot  enter  into  a  treaty  or  alliance  ;  coin  money;  emit 
H»  of  credit  ;*  make  anything  hut  gold  and  Bilvcra  legal  tender;  pa£s 
liill  of  attninder  or  ex  post  facto  law ;  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
Mle;  grant  any  title  of  nobility;  lay  a  duly  either  on  imports  or  ^x* 
»ftt8;  nor  con  they,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  enter  into  a  com- 
fcct  w^ilh  another  State;  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace; 
>T  engage  in  war^  except  in  ca^e  of  invasion  or  of  fiimilar  urgency* 
The  State  governments,  with  a  few  great  features  in  common^  have 
■eat  diversities,  not  merely  in  their  laws,  but  in  their  written  con&titu- 
Esns,  In  all,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  separate 
id  distiact.  In  all,  with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  the  legislature  con- 
^  bf  two  branches ;  one  usnnny  called  the  Senate,  and  a  more  ntimC' 
>U8  branch,  ^hich  is  variously  designated. 

The  time  for  which  the  sen  a  tor  a  are  elected  varies  from  one  to  five 
SftTB.  In  the  more  numerous  and  popular  branch  the  members  are 
ected  annually,  except  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Missouri, 
here  they  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
^land,  where  the  elections  are  half-yearly.  The  nnmber  of  members 
» the  popular  branch  varies  from  about  50  to  500.  It  i®  in  one- half  of 
»e  Sutes  uTuler  100,  The  number  of  the  Senate  is  usually  from 
t*otit  one- fourth  to  one^half  the  nvmibcr  of  the  other  branch. 

In  all  the  Slates  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  govern  or,  who,  in 
*tne  of  the  States >  is  assisted  by  a  coimciL  In  some  he  has  the  power 
^  appointment  to  state  offices ;  in  others,  merely  the  power  of  nominat- 
^%  persons  to  his  council ;  but  in  most  States  he  has  neither  the  one 
'^r  the  othen  He  is  chosen  by  the  people  in  all  the  States,  c^iccpt  in 
^Infyland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  be  is  chosen 
tht  icgifiahire.  His  term  of  service  varies  in  the  dificrent  States 
^Om  one  to  four  years,  and  he  is  in  some  States  re-eligible,  and  in 
Hhers  noti 

Their  judicial  systems  are  yet  more  various  than  their  legislatures.  In 
he  greatest  part  the  judges  bold  tlieir  offices  during  good  behaviour.  In 
he  others  they  receive  their  appointment  for  a  fixed  term,  varying  from 
even  years  to  a  single  year.  In  one  State,  New  York,  they  retire  from 
ffice  when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty.  In  some  States  they  are  ap- 
ointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  nnd  in  others,  by  the  legislature, 
Aome  they  are  removable  only  by  impeachment;  in  others,  on  the 
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lue         fnvniiy  isutmd  by  tliat  borly  W4B  thus  design  at  ed. 
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ticni  of  being  immediately  Bubject  to  the  geiicvwl  government,  though 
have  no  participation  in  its  poUtical  power.  Over  these  the  legis- 
ivc  power  of  Congress  is  supreme  ;  bvit  it  is  so  exercised  aa  gradually 
&t  them  for  admisssion  mio  the  Union.  At  fir&t,  tliey  are  administered 
a  governor,  appointed  by  the  federal  executive.  Whenj  hy  the  pro* 
sss  of  the  settlement®,  they  are  deemed  fit  for  it,  they  are  advanced  to 
B  Bccoud  stage  of  their  probation.  Of  late  years,  the  rights  of  the 
Sand  Htoge  arc  conferred  on  the  territories  at  the  time  of  their  creation* 
^y  are  then  allowed  to  elect  their  own  local  Icgialatuie — the  ex- 
^itive  power  continuing  at  before — and  to  send  a  member,  called  a 
d^ate,  to  CoHgressp  who  has  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of 
Wng  :  and  lastly,  when  their  numbers  jnstify  it,  aud.  Congref^s  ap- 
^ves,  they  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
State»  There  are  now  three  of  these  territories  in  the  second  stagCj 
«rida,  Wi^coniiin,  and  lowa^ 

The  district  of  Columbia,  which  contains  100  square  miles,  ceded  by 
E  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  federal  government  for  its 
rmancnt  seat,  is  also  snbject  to  the  immediate  and  exclusive  legislation  of 
ijigress  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  power  baa  been  delegated  to  the 
rec  corporations  of  Wahhiogton,  Alexondrin,  and  George  Town. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  general  government  being  derived  almost 
lolly  from  customs  and  the  sales  of  public  lands,  varies  very  greatly 
different  years.  For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  from  about 
rmty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars* 

The  ejcpen<liture  may  be  thus  distributed  according  to  the  Treasury 
limates  for  1839  : — 

^ Civil  List,  comprehending  the  expenses  of  the  kgis- 
H   lative,  e5.ecutive»  and  judiciar^f,    *         .     DoIIb.  3,656,157 
■  Army,  including  fortificationB^  serving  the  militia, 
V    national  roads, 

Navy       ,  f  -  • 

IPentiotis  of  all  kinds^  reToluticmary,  invalids,  &c. 
Indian  department,       .  *  • 


9,284,496 
5,381,096 
2,499,020 
842,320 


Dolls,  21,665,089 


The  public  lands  have  now  become  a  considerable  source  of  reve- 
e.  Durhig  the  three  years  preceding  1838  tliere  were  sold  more 
m  38jO00»000  acres,  the  purchase  money  of  which  was  48,175,160 
liars.  Although  the  excessive  issues  of  the  banks  afforded  both  the 
aptation  and  the  means  lo  extensive  Bpeculations  in  thcEC  lauds,  and 
ide  tlie  amount  sold  much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  or  is 
cly  Ui  be  again  J  ^  annual  receipts  from  this  source  will  proliably  not 
Sfnge  less  hereafter  than  three  or  four  millions,  and  gradually  still 
je.    Since  their  proceeds  ure  uo  longer  rc<tuired  by  the  demands  m 


in  nio^t  of  the  Western  Stiite*,  and  in  hII  the  territoriei 
of  tliosr  'auiU  in  the  unsettled  wcBtern  territory,  whicli 
recently  |Mni  l»npotl  of  the  Indians.  The  system  adopt 
for  di*|v  iiu;  I  mds,  is  admirably  contrived  tc 

nu'ui-i  to  y\s  \\'\\\  d  '^nites?  about  titles  or  boundaries,  a 
ti'iiT'iN*' i^jnviilators  impracticable.  The 
irtulx  »uvw\x\t  S\  i'k'  ijovornment;  and  arc  then  laic] 
»,t  U'\\ik>'.  ;  r»  '»\  {WW  meridian  lines.  Each  towushi 
?.i  i^-.c,  u  \  vVMMins  of  course  23,040  acres.  I 
;ki  '.KJiiN  of  a  >»j\iitrc  iui!c  each,  which  sections  are  i 
lu.o  u  viv  411  art  or  sections^  each  of  160  acres,  and  som 
HViiiitcr  and  iiuartor-quaiior  srrrtions.  The  space betwe 
uuil  the  ui:iri;iu  of  u  rivov,  Indinn  boundary,  is  laid  of! 
parts  of  a  section.  \Vhon  ilms  laid  off,  the  lands  are  s 
timeul  public  unction,  providcil  they  bring  the  niinimu 
is  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  Formerly  the  mini 
two  dollars,  and  the  lanils  were  sold  partly  on  credit; 
avoiil  the  present  inct^nvcnience  and  future  danger  of  1 
government  in  the  delicate  relation  of  creditor  to  eo  man 
Congress  in  1S20  reduced  the  minimum  price,  and  abo' 
The  public  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  e: 
which  was  unsold  on  the  1st  January,  IS32,  w»is  22' 
The  whole  business  of  surveying  and  disposing  of  the 
managed  by  a  general  land  oftice  at  Washington,  and  6^ 
tributed  among  the  western  states  aiul  territories,  nil  v 
of  the  Treasury  department. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  is  restricted  by  law 
number  barely  sufficient  to  garrison  the  forts  and  arsent 
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rivere  250  cutsets  are  cJacated  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
bieniijriQna,  on  compkthig  a  prescribed  course,  are  entitled  to  a 
ipaion  in  the  army. 

Havy  consistB  of  eleven  sliips  of  the  line;  one  ship  of  54  guns; 
m  frigatesj  of  furty-four  guns  \  two,  of  thirty^aix  |  atid  fourteen 
i-of-war.  There  are  also  four  shipa  of  the  line  and  six  frigates  on 
X)ck5,  and  two  ateam-shipa  have  lately  been  ordered  to  be  built  by 
^experiment. 

!  are  navy  yards  at  Portsmouth^  in  New  Hampshire ;  at  Charles- 
fas  sachn  sett  a  ;  at  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  at  Philadelphia ;  Wash- 
eity ;  Go&port,  in  Virginia;  and  Pensacola.  The  government  has 
!  D&vy  yards  a  large  supply  of  live  oak  and  other  seasoned  timber, 
at  to  make  a  con&iilprable  addiiion  to  the  navy  whenever  it  should 
giiired.  There  is  a  dry  dock  for  the  repair  of  ships  of  war  at 
iesto^n,  MaEsnchnsettSj  and  another  at  Gosport,  The  building, 
ring,  and  equip^>ing  of  the  navy  are  inmiediately  directed  by  a  navy 
t,  composed  of  three  post  captains,  who  act  under  the  control  of 
scretary  of  the  navy, 

H-qffice, — Tlje  post-office  establishment  dra^^  s  a  considerable  re- 
»  from  the  people  (more  than  2,00^,000  dyllars),  but  the  whole  it 
by  its  expenses,  without  tin  ding  its  way  into  the  treasury, 
ing  more  strikingly  indicates  the  mpid  increitse  of  the  United  States 
rubers,  commercial  intcronirseTand  improvement,  than  the  increase 
aess  in  ihis  department,  exhibited  in  the  following  statement  :^ — 
Numbe;  of  MiJes  of 

In  1190  ......      75    1,875 

1800    903  .    *  •  .  .  ,  20,817 

1810  >  ,  ,  .  >  .  2,300  ......  3t5,406 

1820  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  4,500   72,492 

1830    8,450  !15»176 

1838  12,553   134,818 

mi, — The  mint  was  established  in  1792  at  Phibdelphia  , where  it 
remains.  The  whole  amount  coined  in  1S33  was  3^765,710  dollars, 
nch  978,550  dollars  were  in  gold  coins,  2,^*59,000  dollars  in  silver 
,  of  half  dolhira  and  smaller  coins,  and  28,160  dollars  in  eo]>per, 
it  mue-tenths  of  the  gold  ivere  furnished  by  ihe  gold  region  of  the 
ed  Stales.  There  is  no  charge  for  coinage.  The  alloy  of  both 
and  silver  coins  is  one-tenth  of  their  weight,  and  all  the  coins  are 
ced  to  the  decimal  arithmetic.  The  law  which  established  the  mint 
,  one  ounce  of  imre  jold  as  equal  to  fifteen  ounces  of  silver;  but 
is  ratio  rated  gold  nuich  below  its  price  in  the  markt:t,  it  was  ba- 
\A  from  drcula^ln,  untd  a  change  in  the  law,  by  making  an  ounce 
equivalent  to  sixteen  ounces  of  silver,  lately  remedied  the  mis- 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whclher  this  proportion j  by  rating  gold  too 
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hiuli,  may  not  have  the  effect  of  driving  silveT  from  the  country.  TV 
dollars  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America  constitute  a  )up 
part  of  the  metallic  currency  of  the  United  States,  and  asamonej 
account,  have  almost  superseded  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  tbe 
different  States. 

Relifjimi. — As  freedom  of  opinion  and  worship  are  guaranteed  to  sB, 
hoth  hy  the  federal  and  the  State  constitutions,  religion  assumes  afaMM: 
as  many  forms  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  modes  of  faith.  Hi 
predominant  sects  are  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Roman 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  and  Qoaken 
Some  of  these  denominations  consist  of  several  distinct  sects :  thus,  the 
Presbyterians  comprehend  the  Congr^tionalists ;  and  under  thege- 
neral  term  of  Baptists  are  included  the  free-will,  the  seventh-day,  the 
six-principle  Baptists,  &c.,  besides  the  original  and  principal  sect  of  thit 
denomination. 

The  local  distribution  of  the  principal  sects  is  as  follows : — 
Tiie  Presbyterians  are  the  prevailing  sect  throughout  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  parts  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.    They  are  also  numerous  in  the  north-westeni 
States. 

The  Methodists  are  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the  SUttf 
than  any  other  sect.  They  are  least  numerous  in  New  England  and 
Louisiana,  and  most  numerous  in  the  middle  States.  This  sect  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  six  bishops.  The  Baptists  are  the  pre- 
dominant sect  in  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  most  of  the 
States  south  of  them. 

The  Catholics  are  numerous  in  the  cities  of  the  middle  States  in  which 
many  Irish  and  French  are  found  :  they  are  dispersed  all  over  Maryland, 
have  many  congregations  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  a  part  of  Kentucky; 
and  are  the  predominant  sect  in  Louisiana.  They  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  archbishop  and  ten  bishops. 

The  Episcopalians,  agreeing  with  the  church  of  England  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  forms,  have  congregations  in  all  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  western.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Connecticut,  the 
middle  States,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  but  in  none  do  they  hold 
more  than  the  third  or  fourth  rank  in  point  of  numbers.  They  have 
twelve  bishops  in  the  Atlantic  States,  one  in  Ohio,  and  another  in 
Kentucky. 

The  Unitarians  have  churches  in  all  the  large  cities,  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  inclusive;  they  have,  however,  made  little  progress  in 
country  places,  out  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Quakers  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania :  they  have  also 
congregations  in  New  York,  Virginia,  North  CarAna,  and  in  all  the 
New  England  States. 

The  whole  number  of  settled  ministers  of  religion  in  the  United  States, 
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\  reparU  from  llie  tliflereiit  sects,  ^xcliiftlve  of  the  station ary 
of  tlic  Methodiits,  was  upwards  of  10,000^  and  I  he  honses  of 
about  15,000. 

dea  these  distinct  beets  there  oceaaiotially  arise  fechi&ms  in  the 
Eongregation»  either  from  personal  eollidons  or  individual  peen* 
Lies  of  opinion,  hy  whicli  \l  js  separated  into  two  parts,  and  eacli 
^lfg%  it9  fiivout  tte  ptistor,  without  any  change  of  denomination,  dis^ 
IMi  or  mode  of  worship. 

L  WKS  onre  s^ipposed  that«  in  the  entire  freedom  of  religion  which 
tai  in  the  United  States,  the  disgeneions  of  the  different  aects  would 
irb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  after  the  exjieriment  was  made,  and 
iwveral  tknominationa  were  found  to  li%x  in  harmony,  it  was  tip- 
tended  that  a  general  lukcwarmnegs  and  indifference  to  religion 
Id  Iw!  the  pmsequence  of  such  a  state  of  general  quiet :  but  this 
it  has  heen  al^o  contradicted  by  experience*  It  is  found,  that,  since 
it  of  the  rival  sects  derive  any  special  aid  from  the  laws,  and  each 
impelled  to  rely  upon  its  owti  merits  of  superior  s^eal^  and  talents, 
^  ^iely,  ihe  spirit  of  emulation  which  has  heen  thna  produced  ia 
^  favourable  to  fanaticism  and  puriianism  than  to  indifference;  and 
■  oa  this  syppased  e:!Cce^s  of  zeal  that  the  cen^urers  now  ground  their 
iMiis  in  favour  of  an  establiahment  by  law.  But  such  a  scheme  seems 
ft  mtterly  impracticable :  nor  are  the  apprehended  evils  likely  to 
p  itrong  counteractions. 

Mducafion. — The  rudiments  of  instruction  are  more  generally  diffused 
loug  the  people  of  this  country  than  among  those  of  any  other  except 
otland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  more  in  New  England  and 
prYork  than  they  are  even  in  Scotland,    But  a  thorough  educatio 
tlie  liigher  departments  of  Icaniing  and  acience  is  confined  to  a  tnuc 
laller  nimdser  than  in  most  States  of  Europe* 

There  are  wow  nbout  sixty  institutions,  holding  the  rank  of  nni ver- 
ier ar  colleges,  and  having  the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  In  theae, 
ttttioii  of  the  youth  are  initiated  in  the  elements  of  pliysical  science 
iphtlological  studies^  and  then,  for  the  moat  part,  betake  themseWes 
oue"of  ihe  three  professions  of  law*,  medicine,  or  divinity  :  perhaps  about 
bird  of  the  intmhers  of  these  professions  htive  been  thus  instructed » 
le  tiumher  of  students  attending  these  institutions  is  between  5,000  and 
)00.  Four  Tears  ia  required  for  the  regular  course  in  most  of  the 
legCK  but  &s  many  students  enter  at  once  into  the  higher  classes,  and 
some  colleges  there  is  no  established  course,  between  two  and  three 
um  may  be  regarded  as  near  the  average  term.  In  ihis  time  they  are 
ie  to  add  something  to  their  classical  acttnirenientSj  and  to  obtain  a  tole- 
ik  koowletlge  of  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
d  the  easier  branches  of  mathcfnatics. 

Of  all  the  professional  schools  the  medical  are  upon  the  most  respect-* 
Ic  fiK»ting,  partly  because  the  science  of  medicine  can  be  taitght  to 
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advaiitjgie  only  in  schools,  and  ]wrtly  because  the  profettumitidf^l^Kj^e' 
mure  profitable  than  any  other  at  present,  can  pay  better  for  inrtndH'^^  ^ 
There  arc  now  twenty-eight  medical  achools  in  the  United  Slitai 
tahiin^  in  all  about  144  prore:>soTs,  and  annually  attended  byntti^^Vi  i 
2500  btudcnts.    Two  years*  attendance  is  commonly  sufficient  ts  dhK, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  education  of  a  lawyer  is  generally  still  more  superfidiL 
study  of  the  law  is  commonly  prosecuted  in  a  lawyer's  <^5ioe,  ^^K^  &i 
diatcly  after  the  student  leaves  college.    Here  he  learns  the  &k»Vct>^' 
pleading,  l>ot)i  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  the  rules  of  practice, 
w  ith  as  much  of  the  principles  of  the  common  and  statute  law 
be  acquired  in  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  obtains  all 
to  practice,  which  is  indispensable  in  all  the  States.  Many, 
enter  on  the  study  without  the  advantage  of  a  college  educttifli^ 
much  previous  instruction  of  any  kind,— yet,  by  dint  of  peneveriigi 
dustry,  united  with  natural  shrewdness,  address,  and  a  ready 
they  win  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune.    In  this  way  they 
themselves,  and  their  minds  thus  acquire  that  self-coi 
fertility  of  expedients — that  talent  of  making  the  moat  of  whit 
know,  both  as  to  using  it  and  showing  it  off,  which  commonlj 
racterises  self-taught  men.    Occasioixally,the  professional  lawyer, 
ing  his  spare  time  to  legal  studies,  with  the  advantage  of  an 

and  varied  experience,  becomes  very  able  in  his  profession,  airfi*f  f 

he  is  obliged  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  theW 
and  to  discharge  by  turns  the  duties  of  attorney,  special-pleader,  loliQ' 
tor,  counsellor,  and  advocate,  he  is  likely  to  have  both  juster  and 
liberal  views  than  one  whose  mind  always  moves  in  the  same 
circle,  and  to  acquire  a  versatility  of  talent  which  peculiarly  fiti 
possessor  for  the  diversified  duties  of  life.    It  is,  indeed,  this  vaiic4  ■ -a  ^ 
in  the  American  lawyer's  study  and  experience,  which  tends  to  oMB'|.  t-.£ 
pensate  him  for  never  having  studied  the  fundamental  principles  i 
jurisprudence,  and  of  that  refined  but  soimd  philosophy  which  it  dl^ 
involved  in  the  provisions  of  his  own  code. 

Law  schools  have  been  established,  within  a  few  years,  in  seven! 
of  the  States,  in  addition  to  those  which  previously  existed  in  some  of 
the  colleges.  The  number  of  students  in  both  descriptions  of  schools 
probably  does  not  exceed  300.  I 

The  education  of  the  ministers  of  religion  is  very  various  among  the  ' 
different  sects,  and  even  in  the  same  sect.  The  Presbyterian,  Unitarian, 
Episcopalian,  and  Roman  Catholic  ministers,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
not  only  received  a  good  academical  education,  but  have  been  also  regular 
students  of  divinity.  There  are  now  49  theological  seminaries  which 
have  been  established  by  the  different  sects,  and  where  the  sole  object 
is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  ministry.  They  have  commonly  from 
two  to  four  professors,  and  are  attended  by  upwards  of  1200  studeuU, 
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ly  unequally  Uistribuced.    By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  preachers 
Elf  the  Iwo  most  numerous  Hects,  the  niethodists  and  baptiatSj  are  self- 
educated  ;  and  they  are  led  to  undertake  the  mmistry  of  the  gospel  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  fervid  and  eloquent  preachers  have  excited,  espe- 
jially  at  tho&e  large  assemblages  which  are  annually  held  by  these,  as 
as  the  other  leading  secta  throughout  the  Uuion.    As  «oon  as  the 
SKndidate  for  the  ministry  feels  himself  qu^alified  for  the  office,  he  under- 
goes an  examination  by  the  elders  of  the  sect,  and  commonly  a  term 
&f  probation,  and  if  ihe&e  prove  sathfactoiTi  he  obtains  a  certificate  by 
:irhicb  he  is  regularly  installed  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  clerical 
[fanction.    Both  these  iects  have  made  the  most  praiseworthy  eflforta 
'  «f  late  to  remedy  the  defect  of  education  under  which  most  of  their 
'  Ittinisters  out  of  the  cities  have  hitherto  laboured,  and  probably  their 
'  inferiority  in  this  respect  will  prove  but  temporary.    It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  any  individual  may  set  himself  up  as  a  religious  teacher 
j  in  the  United  States :  and,  if  he  has  the  talents  or  address  to  recom- 
mend his  claims,  he  is  sure  of  an  attentive,  and  commonly  a  favourable 
[audience*    It  is  in  this  way  that  new  sects  arc  ever  springing  into 
existence,  and  occasionally  passing  out  of  it. 

For  further  details  concerning  education,  and  especially  popular 
«ducalton,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notices  of  the  separate  States. 

^.—Poiiikai  Dimnam — General  View — Deiaiis  ^Remarkable  Lo- 
w^k  calities — Ciliet^Tomm^  %^c. 

PRlie  whole  twenty-s^ix  Stales,  and  the  three  territorial  governmenta, 
itll  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  w*ith  the  exception  of  the  States 
Missouri^  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  of  Iowa.  All 
ttemt  of  the  vast  region  west  of  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 

In  its  primeval  state  of  forest,  prairie,  or  desert,  and  is  occupied  by  the 

Aborigines  of  the  country. 
1    The  States  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  five  divisions^  both  ac- 
I  Cording  to  theijf  geographical  posit  ion,  and  the  character,  pursuits,  and 
!  Commercial  interests  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

States. 


'  1*  The  New  Englanet  Siales^  comprehending  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  .  6 
Z  Ue  Mifhlle  SkUes,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsyUanla,  Dek' 

ware,  and  Maryland  «   5 

3«  Tfie  SfHrihem  State Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  «...  ^ .  <   *  •  4 

4.  The  Smth'Wester^n  StateSt  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ten- 

nessee, and  Arkansas  ^ ,  , »   r> 

5.  7%e  Narth-wesiera  Stales,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 

Ohio,  and  Michigan  i , .  *  >   6 
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Thi:  New  England  States. — I.  Maine. 

This  State  contains  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  United  SCito^ 
is  the  moBt  northern  of  the  Sutes  yet  fonned.  It  is  hoimdeif 
nnrth-rtixt  and  east  hy  New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  north  sad  i 
uf<t  hy  I^wer  Canada,  hy  lines  not  yet  definitively  settled;  onikt 
liy  New  Hampshire,  160  miles  ;  and  on  Ike  saulh-east  by  the  At 
Ocean,  about  240  miles,  without  reckoning  the  indenUtioni  c 
coast.  If  the  settlement  of  the  northern  boundaiy  made  by  4b 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  umpire  between  the  British  and  American  gi 
ments,  he  confirmed,  the  area  of  this  State  will  be  about  3O,000'i 
miles. 

Mountiuns. — A  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  constitii 
northern  and  north-western  boundary  of  the  State,  and  goes  heie 
name  of  the  Highluwf^,  The  BcJd  Mountain  ridge  seems  to 
off  from  that  chain  to  Moose  Lake,  and  is  about  24  miles  in  1 
it  nowhere  exceeds  4000  feet  in  height.  Besides  the  mount 
ridges  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  several  single  mounts 
which  the  highest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Katahdin^  a  solitir 
near  the  middle  of  the  State,  5385  feet  high. 

Hirer s.-^Tht  St.  CroUj  which  separates  Maine  from  New! 
wick,  empties  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  has  good  navigation 
miles.  It  consists  partly  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  is  altogether  lo 
80  miles  long.  The  Pennhscot  rises  in  the  Highlands,  and  af 
panding  into  several  lukei?,  unites  with  what  is  called  the  Eastern  I 
and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  empties  into  the  bay  of  thi 
name.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Bangor,  50  miles  from  t 
it  is  the  largest  river  in  Maine,  and  its  length  is  about  250  miles 
Kt'/innhec  rises  in  the  Highlands,  has  nearly  a  south  course,  and  fii 
Mri  rymecting  Bay,  after  a  course  of  near  200  miles.  The  Andre 
uImj  rises  in  the  Highlands,  and  after  entering  New  Hampshire, 
in  Maine,  enters  the  same  bay  as  the  Kennebec,  and  has  &bo\\X  tl 
length.  The  Sam  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Han 
niid  after  an  irregular  course  of  160  miles  to  the  south- cast, 
through  Maine,  falls  into  Saco  Bay. 

TI»is  State  contains  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which, 
fwadf  is  50  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  broad.  Chesuncoi 
is  20  miles  long  and  3  broad.    Umhagog  Lake  lies  princip 
this  State,  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire.    It  is  18  miles  long, 
broad. 

Maine  has  more  good  harbours  than  any  other  State,  as  P 
cjuoddy,  Machias,  Frenchman's,  Penobscot,  and  Casco  Bays,  wit 
others  of  less  importance.  Some  of  these  bays  contain  ui 
small  islands,  which  are  mostly  under  cultivation. 
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["be  soil  ueQr  the  coast  is  generally  poor,  but  between  the  Kcntiebec 
.  Penobscot  it  is  very  fertile*  IndiaD  corn,  wheal,  barjey,  rye,  pola- 
^  and  flax,  are  the  chief  productions  of  Maine;  hl^N  general, 
fcaids  are  better  adapted  to  graziug  than  culUyi|tion,  Tbe  im- 
Bd'*  laud  hardly  e:tcecds  it  thirtieth  q(  tlie  whole  Statej  the  rest 
B  still  covered  Tiith  its  native  fore&U.  The  oply  minerals  yet  dis* 
Kp0  are  iron,  which  is  abundant;  lead  in  small  qnaiUiCies,  marble, 
^ate. 

lTic  climate  is  very  cold  and  raw.  The  spring  is  commonly  rainy, 
I  the  winter  tern  pest  uotiu.  Snow  lies  from  three  to  five  month  a, 
Dfding;  to  the  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  tbe  mountainous  parts 
B  often  five  feet  deep.  But,  with  all  this  severity,  the  climate  is  ^ery 
ilthy, 

Tlie  population  of  Maine  increases  faster  than  that  of  any  other  part 
New  Euglaud.    By  the  census  of  1630,  it  was  399,955,  and  its 
crease  fur  the  preceding  ten  years  was  near  34  per  cent.    The  State 
llividcd  into  10  counties  and  300    towns,"  ur  townships.   Of  these  last 
smost  important  are,  Portland,  once  the  capital,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
Casco  Bay.  It  has  a  safe  and  accessible  harbour,  and  is  well  defended 
forts.    Its  population  is  ]2|601,  showing  an  increase  in  10  years 
60  per  cent.    It  is  well  bailt^  and  has  an  nmisually  large  trade 
d  tonnage,  both  coasting  and  foreign.    BtmutrHk,  a  thriving  town 
the  south  side  of  the  Androscoggin,  has  great  water-power,  and 
ireral  mills.    Its  population  is  3,54 7«    Baihy  on  the  west  side  of  tbe 
Stmebec,  12  miles  from  the  sea.    Population,  3,773.    HaihweU,  on 
ft  tame  river,  40  miles  above  its  mouth,    Popiilation,  3,694,  Gar- 
jlfT^  4  miles  south  of  Hallo  well.    Population,  3j709*    Augifsta^  also 
.  the  Kennebec,  two  miles  above  Hallo  well,  is  now  the  seftt  of  govern- 
ent*    The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons, 
^pulation,  3,980.    Wiscasset^  Waldob&roughi  and  Thommion^  on  tht 
Jaat,  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,    The  population  of  each 
from  3,000  to  4,000,    Banr/or^  at  the  head  of  tide- water  on  the  Pen- 
bicat.    PopulatioQ,  2^663.    Oid  7omi,  or  Orom,  12  miles  abovt  Ban* 
or  on  the  same  river.    Population,  1,472*    JWA,  on  the  coast,  42 
touth-west  of  Portland.    Population,  3,485.    Saco^  on  the  river 
f  that  name,  near  its  mouth.    Population,  3.219.    Machias^  on  the 
ly  of  that  name.    Population,  2,775.    BeifaU,  on  the  east  fide  of 
fenobscot  Bay.    Population,  3,077-    Castine^  on  the  opposite  side  of 
It  same  bay,    Pupulation,  1,155,    Ea^^tport^  on  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
le  most  eastern  limit  of  the  United  States,  is  on  Moose  Island,  at  the 
lOUth  of  the  St,  Croix.    Population,  2,450.    Luheck,  opposite  to  East- 
jit,  on  the  same  bay,    Population,  1,835.    Calais,  a  very  thriving 
wn,  on  the  Schoodie  river.    All  these  towns,  and  a  few  others  little 
ierior  in  population,  are  very  flourishing;  they  carry  on  a  brisk  trade, 
rtDcipally  in  lumber  and  lish,  and  are  increasing  m  a  still  greater  ratio 
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than  the  State.    In  many  of  them  the  population  in  1839  more  than 
douhled  the  amounts  here  given  from  the  census  of  1830. 

Commerce  may  he  regarded  as  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  people  of 
this  State,  and  as  their  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  products  of  the  forest 
or  the  fisheries,  the  amount  of  their  shipping  is  disproportionately  great 
The  tonnage  of  this  State  ranks  next  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  Nev 
York,  and  amounts  to  161,307  tons.  Its  exports,  including  what  aresent 
coastwise,  are  estimated  at  8,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  The  fisheriei 
are  carried  on  partly  hy  hoats  and  small  vessels  near  the  shore,  which 
everywhere  swarms  with  fish,  and  partly  hy  large  vessels  employed  in 
the  Lahrador  and  Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  fish  annually  tikaa  is 
worth  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Manufactures  have  made  less  progress 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England.  They  were  estimated  in 
1820  at  2,138,000  dollars  annually,  and  at  this  time  are  considered  to 
amount  to  3,051,000  dollars.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  there  were 
18  hanks  in  the  State,  whose  united  capitals  were  2,000,000  doUan. 
There  is  hut  one  canal  in  the  State,  which  extends  from  Portland  to  S^ 
bago  Pond,  20^  miles. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  education  in  this  State,  both  in  its 
higher  and  elementary  branches.  Every  town  is  required  to  raise,  and 
to  expend  in  common  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  40  cents  for  each  inhabit- 
ant. About  three-fourths  of  the  children  in  the  State  attend  these 
schools.  Bowdoin  College  is  a  well-endowed  institution  at  BrunswidC) 
having  a  president,  with  six  professors,  and  about  140  students,  besides 
a  medical  school  with  three  professors.  Its  library  contains  12,000* 
volumes.  Waierville  College  is  a  literary  and  theological  institutioDt 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  with  about  45  students.  There  is 
also  a  theological  seminary  at  Bangor  for  the  Congregationalists,  and  s 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  for  the  education  of  Methodist 
preachers.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  28  incorporated  academies, 
which  are  mostly  endowed  with  grants  of  land  from  the  legislature.  The 
prevailing  religious  sects  in  the  State  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Prcs-  1 
byterians.  There  are  also  30  societies  of  Quakers,  12  of  Unitarians, 
8  of  Catholics,  and  4  of  Episcopalians. 

This  State  long  continued  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  though  entirely 
separated  from  it  by  New  Hampshire.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1820.  Its  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  25  members,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  187.  The  ordinary  revenue  is  about  250,000 
dollars. 

*  In  most  of  the  American  coUi'ges  the  societies  formed  by  the  students  have 
libraries  as  well  as  the  colleges.  The  whole  number  of  books  is  included  in  thet0 
estimates. 
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The  New  England  States. — 11,  New  Hahpsbire. 

m  State  ia  bounded  on  the  emi  by  th€  Atkuiic,  18  milei  j  by  the 
Piscataqua  river,  40  milea,  and  a  meridional  liiie>  120  miles,  which  two 
last  separate  it  frum  Maine  ;  on  the  north-^west^  by  Lower  Canada,  from 
which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river^  about  35  miles ; 
oti  the  wesi^  by  the  same  river,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont,  about 
ISO  miles ;  on  tJje  south,  60  miles,  aod  the  south^ea^f^  30  miles  by 
Husachu^lts.    It  contains  9^496  square  miles. 

A  rfljige  of  mo\in  tains  traverse  a  this  State  from  south-west  to  north- 
east,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain.  Between  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimack  rvvers  its  course  is  nearly  north  and  sontb, 
and  it  is  there  called  the  fFhite  Mouniain  Ridge.  Its  highest  summits 
tcarcely  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet,  but  as  the  chain  proceeds  northward, 
it  turns  more  to  the  east,  and  increasing  in  elevation,  constitutes  the 
celebrated  Wtile  Mountains^  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Appalachian 
chain .  These  raounlaina  are  situated  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  about  70  milea  from  the  coast,  and  are  much  visited  by  travellers, 
fwtlie  grandeur  and  wUdness  of  their  scenery.  The  most  striking  spots 
ut  Mount  Washington^  6234  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  pmnacle 
composed  of  huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  Notch^  a  narrow 
^file,  two  miles  in  length,  with  lofty  steep  cliffs  on  each  side.  There 
arc  several  other  summits  in  the  White  Mountains,  which  exceed  5000 
•ud  4000  feet  in  height 

Connecticut  River,  which  separates  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont, 
ttlces  its  rise  in  the  Highlands,  on  the  northern  border  of  this  State,  and, 
ifJcr  a  course  of  170  miles,  enters  Massachusetts,  and  passes  through 
*H&t  State  and  Connecticut  to  the  sea.  The  Merrinmck  has  two 
JsrancheB;  the  northern  and  longer  of  which  rises  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, neat  the  Notch,  and  is  called  the  Peniigewasst  t.  The  eastern 
Wh  is  called  the  Winnipiseogee.  They  unite  to  form  the  Merri- 
inack,  78  miles  al>ove  Chelmsford,  at  which  place  the  river  enters  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  thence  finds  its  way  to  the  oceaUj  after  a  course  of  200 
siiles*  It  has  a  boat  navigation  of  about  40  miles  in  this  Slate  to  Con- 
ewd*  The  Fiscataqua^  Saco,  and  Androscoggin^  have  their  sources 
New  Hampshire, 

The  largest  lake  in  the  State  is  Winntpiseogee.  It  is  nearly  central 
in  lituation,  h  23  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  10  miles.  It 
containa  numerous  iblands,  and  presents  very  picturesque  scenery ;  it  is 
il2  feet  above  the  kvd  of  the  ses,  and  its  outlet  forms  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Merrimack.  Squam  lake,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
is  6  milea  long  by  three  broad.  Sunapee  lake,  to  the  south-west,  is  9 
Juiles  long  by  I J  broad.  There  are  a  few  others  of  smaller  extent. 
^The  land  on  the  banks  ofHhc  rivers  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  is 
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tlie  bcbt  in  the  State ;  the  valleys  between  them  being  often  cold  and 
poor.  The  country,  for  about  20  miles  from  the  cotst,  is  nearly  level, 
but  further  north  it  becomes  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  forest  trees 
here  attain  great  size,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil,  which  is 
well  suited  to  grain,  grass,  flax,  and  the  fruits  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate. The  State  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  copper,  galena,  plumbagi), 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  are  also  steatite,  limestone, 
jasper,  manganese,  beryls,  garnets,  and  amethysts. 

The  winters  arc  milder  here  than  in  Maine,  though  on  the  highest 
mountains  the  snow  may  lie  somewhat  longer.  The  number  of  fair  days 
compared  with  the  cloudy  are  as  three  to  one.  The  climate  is  thought 
to  be  particularly  favourable  to  health  and  longevity. 

New  Hampshire  contains  8  counties,  and  220  towns.  The  population, 
in  1830  was  269,328,  and  the  increase  in  ten  yean  somewhat  more 
than  10  per  cent.  The  State  having  only  a  small  extent  of  sea  coast, 
and  but  a  .  single  harbour,  its  inhabitants  are  generally  farmers  and 
graziers.  Much  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  dairies  is  carried  to 
the  ports  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  and  thus  does  not  appear  in  the 
oflScial  returns  of  the  exports  from  the  State.  They'have  from  60  to  70 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  success  in  many  of  the  towns,  particularly  at  Somersworth  and 
Dover.  They  are  chiefly  of  cotton  fabrics,  broad-cloths,  and  carpets. 
There  arc  18  banks  in  the  State,  whose  capitals  amount  to  1,791,670 
dollars. 

Portsmouth  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  the  only  seaport.  It 
is  in  a  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  'has  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  is  well  defended ;  and  is,  in  general,  well  built  It  con- 
tains 8,082  inhabitants.  On  an  island  in  the  harbour  the  geneni 
government  has  a  navy  yard.  Daver,  the  next  largest  town,  is  10  miles 
north-west  of  Portsmouth,  and  has  a  population  of  5,449.  Concord ^  on 
the  Merrimack,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  contains  3,727  inhabitants. 
There  are  a  few  other  towns  containing  from  2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

Dartmouth  college,  at  Hanover,  is  a  well-endowed  institution.  It  has 
10  professors  and  tutors,  about  200  students,  and  libraries  containing 
14,000  volumes.  There  are  several  incorporated  academies,  and  the 
common  schools,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1,500,  are  supported  by  an 
annual  tax  of  90,000  dollars.  The  Congregationalists  arc  tlic  most 
numerous  sect  in  the  State,  and,  next  to  them,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  234.  The  ordinary  revenue  is  about  80,000  dollars. 
New  Hampshire  was  alternately  a  separate  province,  or  attached  either 
to  Massachusetts  alone,  or  to  that  State  with  New  York  until  1741, 
when  it  became  permanently  separate. 
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'fne  New  England  States* — IIL  Vermont 

B  bfiiinded  on  tlie  east  the  Colinectictit,  which  eeparateB  it  from 
l^etr  Hampsliire,  150  miles:  on  the  myrth  by  Lower  Canada,  90  miles: 
on  the  West  by  New  York^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  104  milei,  and  by  PouUncy  river,  about  10  miles,  and  by  a 
faieridibnal  line,  54  miles :  on  the  stmlh^  by  Maasachuiettfi,  40  miles. 
It  contains  10,212  square  miles- 

The  Green  Mounfains,  winch  suggested  the  name  of  Vermont,  tra- 
Terse  the  whole  State  from  south  to  nortli.  The  range  l>egins  in  Con- 
tiechcut,  crosses  Mstssachu  setts,  and,  niniiing  into  I  his  State  as  far  as 
the  44th  parallel,  divides  into  two  branches;  one,  continuing  in  the 
lamc  direction,  terminates  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State;  the 
idther,  by  a  north-easterly  course,  passes  into  Hew  riampshire  and 


taiuc,  and  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  those  States.  These 
mountains  are  from  10  to  1 5  miles  wide.  The  western  range  contains 
the  highest  summits,  which'  however,  do  not  eJtceed  3,500  feet,  and  is 
ako  the  most  interseeted  by  streams,  fur  the  north-eastern  range  di- 
tides  the  waters  of  the  Cormecticut  from  those  of  Lake  Cham  pi  a  in  and 
the  Hudson,  T!ie  aides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  witli  pine,  bpruce, 
itid  other  evergreens,  and  their  rocky  summits  with  a  spongy  green 
ihofis,  to  which  circumstances  they,  no  doubt,  owe  their  name. 

Except  the  Connectiimtf  which  is  common  to  this  State  and  New 
Hampshire,  all  the  streams  of  Vermont  are  small.    They  all  take  their 
riie  in  the  Green  Mountains,  and  flow  either  to  the  east  hito  the  Con- 
necticutt  or  to  the  ivest,  principally  into  Lake  Cham  plain.    This  lake, 
uwidcli  extends  24  miles  into  Canada,  is  140  miles  long,  and  from  less 
ilhaii  a  mile  to  12  miles  broad,    Tta  waters  always  rise  in  the  spring,  by 
Hhe  melting  of  the  mountain  snow,  from  4  to  8  feet,  and  in  the  winter 
^'they  are  always  frozen  over.    They  find  a  vent,  through  the  Sorel  river, 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,    The  lake  contains  60  islands,  of  whicli  the 
mo«t  considerable  are  North  Hcro^  Stndh  Hero^  and  La  Moftt\  Lake 
Memphrema^jog  lies  partly  in  this  State,  and  partly  in  Canada,    It  ia 
35  miles  hjng  by  3  broad,  and  it  teceives  some  small  streams  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  State. 

The  *oil  is  in  general  very  good,  especially  on  the  margins  of  the 
itreams.    The  mountain  sides,  which  arc  too  steep  for  cultivation,  af- 
fot-d  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  and   sheep.     Wheat   is  grown 
hiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  mo\mtainSj  hut  maize  everywhere.  The 
eater  part  of  the  Stale,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  better  adapted  to 
than  tillaj^e.    The  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  ssine,  copper^  and 
luanganeae.    Sulphate  uf  iron  is  bo  abundant  as  to  have  occasioned  the 
yActure  of  copperas  to  a  large  extent.    Marble  of  various  klads  and 
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colours,  oilstone,  nnd  almost  every  variety  of  primitive'  and  transition 
rock  are  also  found  in  the  State. 

The  climate  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  New  Hampshire,  both  as  to 
temperature  and  health,  with  two  exceptions :  the  part  bordering^on  Lake 
Champlain  is  sometimes  visited  by  the  diseases  of  marshy  countries; 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  State  is  exempt  from  the  chilling  effects 
of  the  easterly  winds,  from  which  the  Green  Mountains  serve  as  a 
screen. 

Vermont  is  divided  into  13  counties,  and  245  townships,  or,  as  tbej 
arc  called  in  the  eastern  States,  towns.  It  has  280,652  inhabitants,  wlio 
have  increased  19  per  cent,  in  10  years.  Their  chief  pursuit  is  agri- 
culture ;  and  they  have,  of  late  years,  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
their  sheep,  with  a  view  to  manufactures.  The  manufactures  are  princi- 
pally household,  but  there  are  more  than  100  manufactories  of  wooUen, 
cotton  -goods,  paper,  and  linseed-oil.  Almost  every  family  makes  its 
own  maple  sugar ;  and  the  whole  quantity  annually  made  is  estimated  st 
6,000,000  lbs.  Potash,  pearlash,  and  iron,  are  manufactured  in  miny 
parts  of  the  State ;  and  there  are  two  large  manufactories  of  copperai* 
The  commerce  of  the  State,  which  is  chiefly  domestic,  is  carried  on  cither 
with  Albany,  by  the  Champlain  canal,  or  with  Hartford  by  the  Connec- 
ticut river.  The  only  foreign  trade  is  with  Canada,  and  chiefly  with  Moot- 
real.  It  has  10  banks,  and  its  banking  capital  is  about  half  a  mil' 
lion  of  dollars. 

The  State  contains  no  large  town.    Montpelier^  the  capital, 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State  on  Onion  river,  which  thence  fini^ 
a  passage  through  the  Green  Mountains  into  Lake  Champlain.  It^ 
population  is  1,792.  Windsor,  on  the  Connecticut,  at  the  foot  of  Moun."^ 
Ascutney,  a  solitary  peak,  3,320  feet  high  ;  population,  3,134.  JVoodT^ 
stocky  1 1  miles  north-west  of  Windsor ;  population  about  3,000.  Brat'^ 
ileboroughy  on  the  Connecticut,  50  miles  below  Windsor ;  populatioi^ 
2,141.    Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlainj  the  largest  and  most  commer-^ 
cial  town  on  the  lake ;  population  3,526.   Middlehury^  on  Otter  Creek, 
20  miles  from  the  lake,  a  thriving  manufacturing  town,  with  3,468  in- 
habitants.   Bennington,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State;  popu- 
lation 3,419. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  this  State :  Vermont  University^  at  Bur- 
lington, which  has  a  president  and  6  professors,  and  is  endowed  with 
30,000  acres  of  land ;  and  Middlebury  College,  which  has  a  president, 
5  professors,  and  2  tutors,  and  is  the  more  prosperous  of  the  two.  Every 
town  in  the  State  is  compelled  by  law  to  support  public  schools.  The 
religious  sects  of  Vermont  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  legislature  of  this  Slate  has  but  a  single  branch,  which  consists  of 
233  members.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  70,000  dollars.  Before 
the  revolution  Vermont  was  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and  New 
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York.  Hie  dispute  was  not  fin  ally  sett  led  until  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  when  it  became  an  independent  State.  It  %*aB  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1 791  ^ 

1^         The  New  England  States. — IV,  Massacbusetts 

Im  bounded  mi  the  north-west  by  New  Harapsbire,  about  30  milea : 
on  the  north  by  the  same  State  60  miles,  and  by  Vermont  40  niilea:  on 
the  west  by  New  York,  50  niile^:  m  the  south  by  Connecticut,  88 
miks,  and  by  Rhode  Island,  18  miles:  on  the  smtth-icest  by  an  ir- 
regular line  which  separates  the  State  from  Rhode  Island,  70  miles :  m 
the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Oceau,  ift  here  the  Slate  has  a  breadth  of  95 
miles.    It  has  an  area  of  8,750  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Massachusetts  has  a  more  broken  outline  than  that  of 
any  other  State.    From  its  north-easterti  limit,  its  geneml  direction  if, 
fiouth*eaBt  to  Cape  Anti,  1 8  miles  i  then  south-west  to  Boston  Harbour, 
25  miles ;  thence  south-east  to  the  peniiiBula  of  Cape  Cod,  50  miles  ; 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  again  has  a  south-^est 
direction  for  35  miles.    The  coast  of  that  peninsula,  on  its  north  side, 
stretches  to  the  east  20  miles;  it  then  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  north, 
about  the  same  distance,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Cod*  On  the  south  side 
<if  the  isthmus,  it  first  stretches  to  the  south  20  miles,  and  then  to  the 
nortli-east,  to  the  outward  corner  of  the  elbow,  35  miles.    From  this 
poiut  to  Ca^je  Cod  is  30  miles.    Thus  in  a  direct  breadtli  of  95  miles, 
ihe  line  of  coast,  exclusive  of  this  crooked  peninsula,  is  125  miles,  and 
'^ith  that,  is  upwards  of  250.     Of  the  numerous  harbours  contained 
Ml  this  length  of  sea  coast,  the  principal  are  Newhunj  pwt^  at  the 
wiouth  of  the  Merrimack  >  Cape  Ann^  near  the  cape  of  that  name ; 
^ftrhlehead^  Boston  HarhoUTf  and  Pli/imutht  all  in  ^la^sachuJietts  Bay  ; 
*u<i  New  Bedford  in  Bt/tzard*ji  //fry.    Besides  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
Martha^ s  f  V/ie^arr/,  which  have  been  mentioned,  this  State  posaes&es 
Elizabeth  Isimids^  IB  In  number,  which  lie  on  the  south-east  side  of 
^umrd*s  Bay;  Plum  /.s/o/if/,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack;  and 
'evtrtl  small  islands  in  Boston  Bay, 

The  Green  Mountain  range  traverses  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
*e|^aiing,  however,  into  two  distinct  and  nearly  parallel  ridges.  Of 
lt*etc  the  Hoosae  is  the  eastern,  and  the  Tafjhannuc  the  western  and  the 
higher :  the  Saddle  Mouniam,  its  loftiest  peak,  has  an  elevation  of  4,000 
^^t.  A  low  range  enters  the  State  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
Seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampsbire. 
This  range  is  divided  by  the  Connecticut,  below  Northampton,  into  two 
fidgesp  the  two  liighest  peaks  of  which  are  Mount  Tom^  on  the  west  of 
X\\t  river,  and  Mount  Moltjoke  m  the  cEist.  There  are  some  detached 
lUoiuiLalns  to  the  eastward  of  this  range,  one  of  which,  Wackuset^  is 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Both  this  and 
M(Htni  Holyoke  attract  many  visitors  by  their  beautiful  prospects. 
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The  Cnnnrrfimt  crofscs  the  State  in  a  southerly  coune,  aboat 23  miles 
cast  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains.  The  Hoosaiom'c  rises  in  the  north-ets' 
corner  of  the  State,  and  flows  in  like  manner  to  the  south,  through  Con- 
necticut to  the  sea.  The  Mfrnniack^  having  crossed  the  northera 
boundary  of  this  State  from  New  Hamphire,  soon  turns  to  the  north-cast, 
and,  after  a  very  irregular  course  of  about  50  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Newbury  Port.    The  other  ftreams  of  the  State  are  inconsiderable. 

The  soil  is  poor  and  sandy  near  the  coast ;  but  in  the  middle  asd 
wcs'tcm  pirts  of  the  State  it  is  very  fertile,  and  equally  fitted  for  tillagt 
and  grazing.  Scilt  Tnarshcs  are  frequent  along  every  part  of  the  coast 
The  only  mines  that  are  wrought  are  those  of  iron ;  but  quarries  of 
granite,  sienite,  white  marble,  and  slate,  are  wrought  extensively.  Alnm 
is  manufactured  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Copper,  anthracite  coal,  ycllffv 
ochre,  serpentine  and  asbestos,  are  also  found. 

The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  somewhat  milder  than  that  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  states,  not  merely  because  it  is  further  south,  but  also  lo- 
calise it  has  less  elevation,  and  is  more  influenced  by  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean.  But  all  the  rivers  arc  commonly  frozen  over  for  two 
or  three  months  in  the  year,  and,  in  hard  winters,  even  the  harbours  on 
the  const  are  for  a  week  or  two  closed  by  ice. 

There  arc  14  counties  in  the  State,  8  on  the  coast  and  6  inland,  com- 
])rising  30.>  towns.    Tlie  population  in  1830  was  610,408,  and  the  in- 
crease in  10  years,  16j  j)er  cent.    The  people  of  this  State  excel  in  til 
^    the  three  great  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.— In 
no  State  is  there  neater  cultivation,  better  systems  of  husbandry,  or  more 
atieniion  paid  to  the  breeds  of  cattle.    But  commerce  and  navigation 
are  the  favourite  occupations  of  the  people.  *  Massachusetts  has  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  than  any  State  in  the  union,  and  more  foreign  trade  than  ] 
any  except  New  York.    It  has  1000  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery,  and  160  whale  ships.    The  produce  of  its  fisheries  in 
1829  exceeded  4,000,000  dollars.    The  State  is  second  only  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  manufactiu-es.    Those  which  it  carries  on  most  extensively  and 
successfully  are  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  generally ;  caq)ets,  calicos, 
satinetts,  flannels,  glass,  paper,  lace,  salt,  and  various  articles  of  iron) 
brass,  copper,  leather,  &c.    There  are  250  incorporated  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  State. 

There  are  117  banks  in  this  State,  the  capitals  of  which  amount  to 
34,000,000  dollars.  Tiie  canals  arc  70  miles  in  length.  The  most  im- 
portant arc  the  Middlesex  canal,  connecting  the  Merrimack  with  Bus- 
ton,  and  opening  a  communication  with  all  the  interior  of  New  Hamp- 
shire :  length  27  miles.  The  Hlackstone  canal,  from  Worcester  to  Pro- 
vidence in  Rhode  Island ;  length  44  miles,  of  which  16  miles  arc  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  Quincy  rallroady  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of 
granite  to  the  water,  and  3  miles  long,  was  the  first  road  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  United  States.    The  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  is  25 
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mffs  tong.  The  Bmtmi  and  f^ovu fence  ratlr&ad  h  42  miles  long.  TKo 
Bofiton  and  rFt>?'ct^?^rr  rail  road  is  43  miles  long.  The  ir^,T/er«  r^iiV- 
roff£?  extends  from  Worcefeler,  through  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge 
to  the  New  York  line,  1 18  miles.    It  is  now  in  progress- 

Boston,  the  capital,  Ib  by  far  the  largest  town  in  New  England,    It  ifi 

Chiated  on  a  Ivilly  peniiiiula  in  the  north-west  comer  of  MastachusettB 
lay  ;  it  is  very  irrei^nlar  in  plan,  but  in  the  western  and  central  por- 
tioii  it  is  well  built.  Tlie  granite  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood  has  been 
much  used  of  late,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  architecture  of  the  city, 
l>ot]i  as  to  appearance  and  solidity.  It  has  many  respectable  public 
buildings,  but  no  one  in  point  of  form,  extent,  or  materials,  h  equal  to 
the  New  Market,  which  is  built  altogether  of  the  Quincy  granite,  is  536 
feet  in  leiigth,  has  a  beautiful  portico  at  each  end,  and  a  dome  in  the 
centre.  But  the  pride  of  the  city  is  the  Mall^  or  common,  n  piece  of 
open  ground  on  the  Bouth  slope  of  Beacon  HUl,  containing  44  acreii :  it  is 
bounded  by  the  State-house,  or  by  handsome  private  buildings  on  every 
side  but  one,  and  is  plwited  with  well-grown  elms.  This  square  is  fre- 
quented not  only  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  its  fine  promenade,  but 
ftlso  for  the  eommahding  and  dtvereified  prospect  it  affords  towards  the 
west.  Tlie  State* house  contains  a  statue  of  Washington  by  Chantrey. 
The  city  has  eight  means  of  approach  ;  Roxbury  neck,  the  wTstem 
Ciiiaeway,  and  six  bridges,  one  of  which  is  upwards  of  1 100  yards  long, 
•tlie  number  of  stage-coaches,  arriving  or  departing  in  a  day,  is  estimated 
ftl  250.  The  public  libraries  contain  *7 5,000  vobmics.  The  wharfs  of 
Boston  are  remarkable  both  for  their  convenience  and  length :  among 
them  is  one  of  1630  feet,  and  anuther  of  1240,  The  population  in  1830 
mu  61,392. 

The  other  towns  are  Cambndiji\  the  Beat  of  Harvard  University,  3  milca 
west  of  Boston.  Population  6011.  Saitm^  14  miles  north  of  Boston, 
m  ft  peainanla  in  ^larblelicad  Harbour,  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  com* 
inerce,  especially  its  East  India  trade.  Population  1 3,836.  Newhur^ 
^rtj  a  town  of  great  beauty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack.  Popida- 
tfon638B.  Lynw,  between  Boston  and  Salem,  famous  for  its  extensive 
BiafiufactuTC  of  shoes.  New  Bedford^  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  largely  en- 
gftged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  s^iermaceti  can- 
dles and  of  salt.  Population  1,592.  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut, 
where  the  United  States  have  an  Armoury.  Population  6784.  Lowvli^ 
on  the  Merrimack,  a  manufacturijig  town  of  sudden  grosvth.  Popu- 
Ution  6,474,  but  rapidly  increasing.  From  12  to  14  million?  of  yards 
df  cotton  cloth  are  annually  made  here.  Gioucesfn\  on  the  south  side 
0f  Cape  Ann,  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Popubition  1,518.  Pt^ouiK^ 
tlte  llr^t  European  settlement  in  the  colony.  Population  4,751.  Charhs- 
fort,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Navy  Yards  of  the  General  Government. 
Population  8783.  Fforcejfer,  near  the  centre  of  the  State-  Popula- 
tion 4,112,     PiihfiMy  a  manufacturing  town  near  the  western  limit. 
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Population  3,570.  Ncn  lhampim^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ho1yoke,'^a  betu* 
tifiU  village.    Population  3,613. 

Harvard  College,  or  Cambridge  University,  is  the  best  endowed  place 
of  instruction  in  the  Union.  It  is  provided  with  an  extensive  apparatus, 
a  cabinet  of  minerals,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  ^anatomical  museum,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  a  library  of  35,000  vols.  It  has  a  president  and 
upwards  of  30  professors  and  tutors.  Williams  College,  at  Williams- 
town,  has  a  president  and  seven  instructors.  Amherst  College  has  a 
president  and  8  instructors.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  is 
richly  endowed.  It  has  a  president  and  4  professors;  with  a  library  of 
11,000  volumes.  The  Newton  Tfieological  Seminary  has  3  professors. 
Common  schools  are  established  by  law  in  this  State,  as  in  the  rest  of 
New  England ;  there  are  also  upwards  of  60  incorporated  academies, 
besides  many  others  equally  respectable  which  are  not  incorporated. 
The  Congregatioualists  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and  next  to  them 
are  the  Unitarians;  the  latter,  indeed,  have  the  ascendancy  in  Boston. 
The  other  leading  sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Universalists,  and 
Episcopalians. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  senate  is  chosen  by  the  counties,  and  the  number  chosen  by  each 
county  depends  u\yon  its  quota  of  tax.  The  other  House  is  chosen  by 
the  towns,  according  to  their  population.  In  1839  there  were  40  senators 
and  508  representatives.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  is  450,000 
dollars. 

\  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  in  1620. 
Salem  was  founded  in  1627,  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  formed  in  1780  :  it  underwent  a  revision,  hut  with  little 
alteration,  in  1830. 

The  New  England  States. — V.  Rhode  Island 
Is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  an  irregular  line  which 
separates  it  from  Massachusetts,  50  miles :  on  the  north,  by  the  parallel 
of  42°  2'  N.  lat,  which  separates  it  from  the  same  State,  18  miles;  on 
the  west,  by  a  conventional  line,  to  the  Pawcatuck  river,  38  miles,  and 
thence  by  that  river  to  the  ocean,  12  miles,  by  which  river  and  line  it  is 
separated  from  Connecticut ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Atlantic,  40  miles. 
The  area  of  this  State,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  is  1225  square 
miles,  including  the  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay,  which  are  about  130 
square  miles. 

Narraganset  Bay  lies  almost  wholly  in  this  State ;  ^but  one  of  its 
arms.  Providence  Bay,  and  a  small  portion  of  another,  Mount  Hope 
Bay^  separate  the  State  from  Massachusetts.  The  entrance  is  between 
Point  Judith,  on  the  west,  and  Point  Seaconnet,  on  the  e^pt,  a  distance 
of  15  miles.  It  extends  northward  into  the  State  nearly  30  nfiles,  and 
branches  at  its  head  into  three  other  bays ;  Mount  Hope  Bay,  on  the 
east  side,  Providence  Bay,  on  the  north,  and  Greenwich  Bay^  on  the 
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e^t.    It  has  been  cousiidered  thi  best  naviil  station  tiDrtb  of  tbe  Chesfl- 
nkt.    Among  its  several  exoellent  harbDurs  that  uf  Newport  stands 
!>re-eminent,  Wing  at  once  safe,  deep,  capacious,  and  of  easy  access 
from  the  ocean.    This  bay  contains  15  islan<ls,  the  principul  of  wbicH 
re  :  i,  R/wde  /j/a^if/,  lying  at  the  north  of  the  bay,  on  the  cast  eide, 
S  miles  long  and  4  wide;  2.  Conanicut^  near  it,  on  the  weat  side, 
^  niiki  long  by  I  mile  broad >    These  two  inlands  form  the  two  sides 
'  Newport  harbour.    3.  Prudence  Jdand^  further  up  the  bay,  in  a  di- 
ction between  the  other  two,  8  miles  long  and  1  broad-  Besides  thefiCj 
^oefe  Island,  lying  otit  at  aea  10  miles  south  of  Point  Judith,  belongs 
the  State  :  it  is  8  miles  long  and  4  broad- 

The  river  Pawcatuck^  which  is  common  to  this  State  and  Coiinecticut 
the  lower  part  of  ita  course,  is  navigable  abcjut  G  miles*  Protn^ 
River  is  formed  of  two  small  streams  from  the  north-west.  It 
ptiea  into  a  narrow  arm  of  the  bay,  which,  for  some  distance,  bears 
^  same  name.    The  Paiv tucket  crosses  the  north- east  corner  of  the 
te  and  enters  Providence  River,  a  mile  below  the  town  of  that  name* 
^  PawtiLvei  falls  into  the  same  river,  from  the  west,  five  miles  below 
^ovidence.    Both  these  streams,  by  a  succession  of  falls,  afford  imme^ 

sites  for  mills  and  manufactories, 
"The  isoTthern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  are  hilly,  and  the  rest 
^^tli^r  level  or  undulating.    The  soil  is  pretty  good,  and  there  is  little 
''^ieh  is  either  poor  and  sandy^  or  very  ferfile.    It  is  admirably  suited 
grazing.    The   only  minerals  are  iron^  limestone,  marble,  and 
*'^*thracite  coal :  none  which  are  of  great  value.  The  climate  of  the  State 
a^tierally  is  very  good,  and  that  of  Newport,  near  the  entrance  of  Nar- 
'^^ganset  Bay,  is  milder  in  the  winter  and  cooler  in  the  summer  than 
other  part  of  New  England,    This  town  has  long  been  a  place  of 
^hionable  resort  in  the  hot  season. 

Rhode  Island  contains  5  counties  and  31  towns.  The  population  iii 
1830  was  97,199,  and  the  iucrease,  in  ten  years,  was  17  per  cent.  The 
^^ricultural  population  are  engaged  chiefly  in  rearing  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
in  making  butter  and  cheese.  The  State  has  an  average  share  of  foreign 
commerce,  its  shipping  amounting  to  40,607  tons*  Manufactures  are, 
however,  the  principal  object  of  pursuit.  The  chief  seats  of  these  are 
Pawtucket,  Providence^  and  the  Woonsocket  Falls.  The  most  remark* 
able  feature  in  the  internal  policy  of  this  St^te  is  the  number  of  its  banks. 
In  183S  it  had  62,  whose  capitals  amounted  to  more  than  9,000,000 
dollars.  Two  States  alone  exceed  it  in  the  number  of  banks,  and  only 
te^en  in  the  amount  of  bank  capital. 

Promdencet  the  second  town  in  New  England  for  population  and 
wealth,  is  situated  on  Iwth  sides  of  Providence  River,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  bridge.  Tlie  west  side  is  the  principal  seat  of  business ; 
the  hill  on  the  east  side  is  appropriated  to  private  residences.  It  is  35 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant-ships.  It 
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contuius  niaiky  liand%>ome  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  anda^ 
pulutiun  uf  16,832.  Neuport,  on  the  west  aide  of  Rhode  Ishmd,  ii 
live  miles  fioin  the  uiouth  uf  Narraganset  Bay.  Must  of  its  fonnn 
comniercc  has  been  diverted  to  Providence  or  New  York,  and  it  bai 
now  bccunie  a  manufacturing  town.  Population  8010.  Bristol^  on  the 
west  bide  uf  Mount  Hope  Bay,  has  an  active  foreign  trade.  Population 
3054.  Paw  tucket^  four  miles  north-cast  of  Providence,  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  manufactures,  i)rincipally  of  cotton.  A  part  of  it  lies  in 
Massachusetts.  Population  4961.  Warwick^  a  manufacturing  sod 
commercial  town.  10  miles  south  of  Prondence.    Population  5529. 

Droxcn  Untr'-rsitij  is  in  Providence.  It  has  a  president  and  eight 
professors,  and  its  libraries  contain  12,000  volumes.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  Baptists^  who  are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the  State. 
Next  to  them  are  the  Conijregaiicnalists^  Methodists,  and  Episcopalwis, 
Elementary  education  is  liberally  provided  for  by  the  laws. 

This  State  has  no  other  constitution  than  ita  original  charter,  granted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  yet  it  is  quite  as  democratic  as  any  other  State. 
The  senate  has  10  members,  including  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
ijovernor.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  12  members.  The 
legislature  sits  at  least  twice,  and  most  frequently  four  times  a-year,  st 
four  dilferent  places.  All  the  public  functionaries  are  appointed  aimually, 
and  must  uf  them  by  the  people,  but  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
legislature. 

TnK  New  England  States. — ^VI.  Connecticut 
Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  • 
the  Pawtucket,  for  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  thence  by  a  conventional 
line  running  nearly  north,  38  miles ;  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  *  of 
42^2',  which  separates  it  from  Massachusetts,  85  miles;  on  iheuest 
by  a  conventional  line,  running  zigzag  at  its  southern  extremity,  which 
separates  it  from  New  York,  about  70  miles  in  a  right  line ;  and  on  the 
soulh,  by  the  strait  called  Louf/  Island  Sound,  making  a  line  of  coast 
of  100  miles,  exclusive  uf  indentations.    The  area  is  4064  square  miles. 

There  are  tive  distinct  ranges  uf  muuntains  in  this  State ;  but  none 
uf  them  liave  any  great  elevation.  1.  The  Lyme  range,  on  the  cast  side 
of  t)ie  Connecticut  River,  which  separates  the  waters  of  that  river  from 
those  of  the  Tiiames,  and,  ruiuiing  to  the  south,  divides  into  two 
branches.  Its  loftiest  summit  is  Bald  Mountain.  2.  The  Mtdd/etoicn 
Movntanij  on  the  west  of  the  Connecticut,  which  runs  south  from 
Hartford  to  New  Haven,  has  only  a  moderate  elevation,  and  is  not  con- 
tinuous. 3.  The  Green  Mountain  range,  which  traverses  the  State  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  termi- 
nates at  East  Rock,  and  the  other  at  West  Rock  near  New  Haven. 
4.  The  Greenwoods  range,  on  the  east  uf  the  Ilousatonic  River,  of  mo- 

*  This  line  it  iudcuted  by  a  small  projecting  parallelogram  of  MasBachusetts. 
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eleyation^  This  is  sometimee  coi&Bidercd  a  branch  of,  5,  The 
p^hkanic,  or  Housatmic  MuuntainBj  ^vhicli  run  along  the  weeteni 
IBTgiD  of  the  Stale,  to  tbe  west  uf  the  Housalonic  River,  and  lerniluale 

Aidge field,  14  miles  from  the  Sound.  This  range  is  not  continuous, 
Bome  of  its  detached  n^ouu  tains  are  higher  than  any  other  lu  tbe 
^ile.    Mmmi  Tom,  neur  Lichfield,  js  7(tO  feet  high. 

The  Conneclkut  flowa  through  tbe  middle  of  this  State  in  a  southerly 
Hr^e  of  about  35  miles,  and  theii,  taking  a  south-eastern  direction, 
IJfi  into  the  Sound,  between  Say  brook  and  Lyme.  It  admits  of  sloop 
p^vigation  to  Hartford,  &0  miles.  The  HotisaloiUf  enters  this  State  ^lear 
^ north-west  corner,  after  which  it  takes  a  southerly,  then  a  south-east, 
fd  l&stly  a  south  course  to  the  Sounds  It  has  a  sloop  navigation  of 
i  miles  to  Derby,  The  lliames  is  formed  of  two  branches,  which, 
^^ing  from  the  north  and  north-wcBt,  unite  at  Norwich :  it  thetice 
^WB  south  to  the  Sound  for  1 7  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  ships- 

The  soil  of  thiti  State  is  of  a  medium  quality  gener^illyj  but  in  soi^^e  of 
c  valleys  it  is  very  fertile,  Iroti,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  plumbago,  are 
iind  in  the  State,  M Bible  and  freestone  quarries  are  numerous.  It 
mQ  contains  porcelain  clay,  and  coal.  The  Green  Mountain  Range, 
Ijich  is  principal  ly  greenstone,  is  thought  to  be  rich  m  minerals.  The 
iinate  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  eight  counties, — four  on  the  Sound  and 
'Ur  on  the  Massachusetts  tine.  The  number  of  townships  is  120, 
id  of  inhabitants,  297>675  :  the  increase  iu  ten  years  little  exceeded 
^ht  per  cent.  The  husbandry  of  the  State  is  very  good.  All  the 
rdinaty  species  of  grain,  roots,  and  fruits,  arc  cultivated  with  great 
iccess ;  and  the  State  abounds  in  fine  meadows.  A  large  proportion  of 
^e  farms  are  fenced  with  stone  m  alls.  The  commerce  of  the  State  is  not 
^eatJ  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  coasting  trade, 
lanufflctnrea  are  carried  on  with  great  spirit  iu  many  parts  of  the  State, 
cid  furnish  the  moat  copious  source  of  their  traffic,  both  foreign  and 
omettie.  The  Connecticut  pedlars  traverse  more  than  half  the  States 
f  the  Uaion,  The  banks,  in  1638,  were  34  in  number,  and  their  cif- 
litala  amounted  to  more  than  8,000,000  dollars.  The  Enjieid  Canal^ 
round  the  Falls  of  the  Connecticut,  5^  miles  long^  is  the  only  canal 
ti  the  State  yet  completed.  The  Farmm^on  Canai^  which  connects 
Northampton  in  Massachusetts  \vith  New  Haven,  is  *IB  miles  long.  The 
tortheni  part  between  Suffield  and  Northampton,  22  miles  long,  is 
el  to  be  cut. 

Hartford  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut, 
lear  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation. 
The  legislature  meets  alternately  at  this  town  and  New  Haven.  Popu- 
Eition  97  New  Haven  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  opening  to  tlie 
bund.  It  has  an  active  commerce,  and  derives  additional  importance 
rotn  being  the  seat  of  the  legislature  every  other  year,  and  also  of  Yala 
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College.  It  i»  very  regular,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  handsoiBe 
square,  planted  with  trees,  and  faced  by  public  buildings.  Popalation 
10,678.  Nrw  Lmulony  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,-  has  t  pod 
harl)our.  Much  of  its  shipping  is  employed  in  the  whale  fisbeiy. 
Population  4356.  Nanoich,  14  miles  higher  on  the  Thames,  ii  i 
thriving  manufacturing  town.  Population  5169.  Middietovm^on^ 
Connecticut,  15  miles  below  Hartford,  has  numerous  manufactures  of 
cotton,  woollen,'arms,  &c.  Population  6876.  There  are' seyeral  other 
towns  in  the  State,  which  are  supported  by  some  particular  manufSictine. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  Connecticut.  Vale  Coltege^  at  New  HaTeHi 
the  elder  of  the  two,  has  a  president  with  fourteen  professon  tod 
tutors,  a  large  collection  of  minerals,  and  libraries  containing  17,500 
volumes.  There  is  both  a  law  and  medical  school  connected  with  tk 
college.  The  number  of  students  at  Yale  is  commonly  greater  this 
at  any  other  college  in  the  Union.  Washington  College,  at  HartM 
was  founded  in  1826,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Episcopalians.  It 
has  nine  instructors,  and  5000  volumes.  In  the  same  place  is  ^ 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  liberally  endowed  by  Congreii 
with  public  lands,  and  is  probably  the  best  conducted  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  This  state  possesses  more  ample  fundi 
fur  the  education  of  the  people  than  any  other.*  The  school  food 
raised  from  the  proceeds  of  its  public  lands  and  land  claims,  amoonti 
to  about  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  whole  income  which  it  yields  ii 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  The  Congregation-  ^ 
alists  in  this  State  greatly  exceed  all  the  other  sects  together.  Next  to  i 
them  are  the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists.  j 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  21  members,  over  whom  the 
lieutenant-governor  presides.  The  House  of  Repescntatives  has  206 
members.  The  ordinary  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  school  fund,  is  about 
70,000  dollars.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  until 
which  time  the  State  was  governed  under  the  colonial  charter  of  Charles 
II. [granted  in  1662.  Before  the  date  of  this  charter  it  constituted 
a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Thk  Middle  States. — I.  New  York 
Is  bounded  on  the  south'east  by  Long  Island  Sound,  30' miles ;  on 
the  east  by  conventional  lines  which  separate  it  from  Connecticut,  80 

*  Tliat  of  New  York  alone  may  now  somewhat  exceed  it.  The  capital  of  the 
Connecticut  School  Fund  amounts  to  2,028,531.20  dollars,  and  the  dividends  f>( 
the  year  ending  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1839,  were  a  little  over  104,900  dollaii. 
Tliis  amount  is  distributed  to  the  several  school  societies,  and  through  them  to 
the  school  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  between  the  age*  of  four 
and  sixteen,  and  must  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  aud  board  oi 
instructors.  {Connecticui  Common  Schoo/  Journai,  No.  13,  1839,  which  contain! 
further  information  on  the  Ck>mmon  Schools  in  Connecticut.) 
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^^i^ilea;  from  Massacliussetts,  50  milcSi  ami  from  Venn  on  t,  includiiig  10 
^xviiles  by  Poulteney  River,  G4  miles  to  Whitehall,  on  Lake  Cbamplain  ; 
^Hence,  hy  that  lake  to  the  45lh  parallelj  136  miles  :  on  the  north  by 
tliat  jiarallel  which  separates  it  from  Upper  Canada,  70  miles  ;  on  the 
^  ^^Mrih-wesi  by  the  St,  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara  River,  and  I^ake 
^  Erie,  about  400  milea  :  on  the  we^i  by  a  meridional  line  from  Lake  Erie, 
^   ^  S  miles  ;  on  the  Jc/i/M  by  tlic  42d  parallel  to  the  Dekiware,  230  miles : 
I         the  soulh-wesl  by  that  river,  58  miles  (which  three  last  lines  sepa- 
^        tc  this  State  from  Pennsylvania),  and  by  a  right  line  from  the  Dela- 
1^  'Ware  to  the  Hudson,  46  miles :  on  the  wext  again,  by  the  Hudson,  25 
^  ^^liks;  which  two  last  Itnea  separate  the  State  from  New  Jersey.  It 
^  ^^^lenda  304  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  340  miles  from  east  to  west 
I  ^^^^  iirea,  however,  from  ita  triangular  form,  does  not,  with  the  islands, 
^Cied  46,085  square  miles. 

Though  the  continental  part  of  this  State  totiches  the  Atlantic  through 
^  extent  of  only  30  miles,  it  has,  on  the  southern  fihores  of  tiong  Is- 
^^Tid,  a  sea  coast  of  130  miles.    This  aide  of  the  island  is,  in  general,  a 
•'^^w  ^ndy  beachp  with  occasional  inlets,  which  afford  no  good  bar- 
**^nrs.    The  Bay  of  New  York,  however^  formed  by  Long  Island  on 
east,  and  by  New  Jersey  and  State n  Island  on  the  ^^'est,  makes 
^wnple  amends  for  the  deficiency*    This  noble  bay  ia  8  miles  long,  and 
^cm  1|  mile  to  5  miles  broad>    It  is  approached  on  the  south  from  the 
^  ^^eaiv,  by  the  Narrows^  the  strait  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  two 
^  lands  :  on  the  cast,  by  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  called  the 
^  ^tlast  River  i  on  the  north,  by  the  Hudson,  from  the  interior ;  and  on  the 
"^'«st,  by  the  Kills,  from  Newark  Bay,  in  New  Jersey*    The  tide  rises 

Jliout  six  feet ;  but  at  low  water  any  vessel  smaller  than  a  ship  of 
Une  may  enter  the  Narrows  without  difficuhy.    From  its  nearness  to 
Kc  ocean,  it  is  very  rarely  blocked  up  by  ice,  and,  on  the  whole,  com- 
bines advantages  possessed  by  no  other  harbour  in  the  Union, 
Lmri  Island  J  by  far  the  largest  island  on  I  lie  American  coast,  is  1 20 
t*iles  long  from  the  Narrows  to  Montauk  Point,  and  20  miles  broad 
"■^  the  widest  part:  the  area  is  1235  square  miles.    A  rocky  ridge, 
^^ncrally  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  traverses  it  from  west  to  east, 
^he  south  side  is  level,  sandy,  and  of  tertiary  formation.    On  the  north 
^    ^»de  the  surface  is  uneven,  abounding  with  stones  and  primitive  rocks. 
^  t  ttrminates  to  the  east  in  tw*o  points,  Montauk  on  the  south,  and 
Oyster  Pond  on  the  north,  between  which  points  is  a  deep  inlet,  con- 
^^ning  several  islands,  and  forming  a  series  of  hays*    Of  these  Gar- 
'Miner's  Bay  afibrds  the  best  harbour.    Of  the  islands  in  this  inlet  the 
l^Tincipal  are,  Gardiner* s  Islandj  containing  2500  acres,  and  famous  for 
*t«  cheese  ;  and  Shelter  Isinndy  further  west,  containing  8000  acres.  Plum 
A/a/?*/,  3  miles  long,  and  1  wide,  lies  to  the  east  of  Oyster  Pond  Point* 
/'V^/j't'^  Island^  still  further  east,  is  12  miks  long,  by  I  wide,  Statea 
ijand^  on  the  soutU-westof  New  York  Bay,  is  13  miles  long,  and  5  broad. 


Oil  iht  eftst  aide  tif  the  islftntl,  m\t  the  barUour,  m  the  qnfiinntine 
ground ;  ami  betwcon  the  south  side  atid  the  New  Jersey  shore  is  the 
Bay  (jf  Amboy.  ManhtUtan,  or  New  York  bland,  15  miles  longaud  S 
miles  wide,  lies  at  the  jiincticm  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Hudson; 
but  as  the  creek  which  runs  friim  the  river  to  the  Hound,  by  which  it  wai 
once  insulated,  18  now  crofised  by  a  spadoui  itoue  bridgCj  Manhatttn 
has  almost  ceaied  tu  he  regarded  as  an  island.  In  the  haThour  ofNeff 
Y^orlc  are  several  small  islaudsj  which  have  been  surrendered  to  ilic  ge- 
neral government  as  siiea  for  fortifications. 

The  only  mountains  in  this  State  are  either  the  great  Appalachlin 
chain,  of  rangea  that  may  be  considered  branches  of  it.  This  chm 
runs  to '  the  north -east  abont  50  miles  above  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  the  Hudson  finds  a  passage  thTOUgh  it,  and  \ihere  it  is  called  ik 
Highlands.  It  then  turns  to  the  norths  and  pa^siiig  mio  the  States  nl' 
Connecticut,  Massachtisetts,  and  Vermont,  becomes  the  Houialomci 
Tiighannuc  and  Green  Mountains  of  those  States.  The  chain  is  iibotit 
16  miles  hroad  at  the  Highlands.  From  this  point,  a  range  calktl  the 
Cahkill  Monniaiti^^,  hranches  off  to  tlie  north,  and  after  deflecting  to 
the  west,  again  takes  a  northerly  direction,  to  the  St.  Laurence. 
Itsi  general  heigh tj  near  the  Htulson,  is  about  3000  feet,  but  particiil&t 
peaks  are  much  higher »  Roundlnp  monntain  has  an  elevation  of  3S04 
feet.  These  mountains  are  much  visited  in  summer,  both  for  their  suV 
lime  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  for  the  dehghtful  tempcratufc  of  the 
climate,  Bnt  the  most  rugged  and  mountaiuous  part  of  New  York  is 
the  elevated  portion  of  that  great  triangular  district  w  hich  lies  betveea 
the  Mohawk,  the  St-  Lawrence,  and  the  western  border  of  Lake  Cbtm- 
plain.  This  mountain  region  is  siill  very  imperfectly  known.  It  con- 
tains the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  of  all  the  principal  rivers  in  tbc 
northern  part  of  the  slate.  The  high  peak  of  Essex  near  the  lource  of 
the  Hudson,  is  5467  feel  high;  Mount  M'lntyre  is  51S3  feet;  and 
several  other  summits  probably  attain  5000  feet,  The  source  of  the 
main  Ijranch  of  the  Hudson  is  4741  feet  above  Hie  sea.  Avalanche 
Lake,  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Hudson,  is  about  3000 
feet  above  the  tide  water,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  lake  in  tlie 
United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  region  presenle  a 
striking  phenomenon  in  ti;e  cottrse  of  the  An  ^able^  a  branch  of  whicli 
rises  in  the  same  spot  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  reaches 
J*ake  Champlain  by  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  in  which  short  distance 
it  descends  above  4600  fcet^  producing  waterfalli  of  the  most  tnagnili- 
cent  description,* 

The  Ifviimn  ha«  hefU  already  mentioned  among  the  principal  Ailantie 
rivers.    From  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Hudson,  120  miles,  it  is  naviga^ 

•  roiniiumicfttjurt  to  8i!liiiiii«*s  American  Joiirnu),  No.  %  Vol.  xjottii,  by  Ct 
R4'ilfiid<f,  which  eonlidjjf  fiirllier  pnrticular*  abtjiit  tlu»  mountain  ilintrfct:!  ^ 
iulon^Bliiif;  both  iu  a  (j^ograidiicitl  aud  y^logied  \iaiat  af  viiw, 
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for  the  largest  mercbant-ihipa ;  nnd  to  Troy,  36  miles  higher,  far 
ops.  Above  Truy  it  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  Mohawk  rises  near 
eida  Lake,  and,  runuiug  in  a  general  east  course  for  130  milet, 
ifiTs  the  Hudson^  almost  at  right  angles,  10  miles  above  Albany.  The 
nesee  riat.'S  jn  the  western  part  of  Ptmnsylvania,  and,  flowing  in  a 
rtherly  direction,  cro8Bpa  New  York,  and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  Its 
ITee  in  this  State  is  125  miles.  Five  milos  from  its  mouth  it  has  a 
1  of  96  feet  at  Rochester,  but  it  has  a  boat  navigation  70  miles  above 
It  point*  Biaik  River  rises  in  the  Highlanda,  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
kd,  flowing  to  the  north-west  120  miles,  falls  into  the  east  end  of 
ftke  Ontario.  Tiie  St.  Ltmreme  is  common  to  this  State  and  Canada 
t  nbont  100  miles.  The  Susquehanna^  as  already  mentioned,  rises  in 
Us  State,  and  affords  a  conveyance  for  a  part  of  its  produce  to  the 
liesapeake. 

— Besides  Lake  Cham  plain  which  borders  this  State  on  the 
la^  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  make  part  of  its  northern 
id  western  boundary,  New  York  has  numerous  lakes  in  the  interior ; 
I  more  indeed j  than  any  other  State,  except  Louisiana,  Lake 
Iwwv/^,  between  Lake  Cham  phi  in  and  the  Hudson,  iy  33  miles  long 
MH  north  to  south,  and  from  1  mile  to  7  broad*  Its  numerous  small 
ktids,  gronped  in  great  variety;  the  broken  range  of mowntains  on 
side,  sloping^  and  often  wooded  to  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  the 
&ters,  clear  as  cryalal^ — concur  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ecea  of  w^ater  in  the  worhL    OUet^o  Lake^  66  miles  west  of  AHmny, 

§  miles  in  length.  The  Suaquehanna  has  its  source  from  tliis  lake. 
m'ifia  Lakiu  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  is  20  miles  long,  and  4  broad, 
s  waters  find  a  vent  by  Oneida  River  into  the  Ontario,  at  its  south-east 
ffuer,  after  they  have  united  with  the  Seneca,  and  formed  the  Oawego 
iver.  To  the  sonth-east  lies  Onondmjo  or  Sah  Lake,  whicli  contains 
1  its  borders  the  most  copious  and  the  strongeat  salt  springs  in  the 
'Iiion.  It  is  6  miles  long,  Skeneaiiie%  15  miles  long,  and  1|  wide- 
ieoiCfty  1 1  miles  long,  and  nearly  2  w  iiie.  Cayutja^  38  miles  long»  and 
om  1  to  4  in  width  j  its  shores  are  often  precipitoua>  broken^  and  greatly 
uiented.  It  is  navigatetl  by  ««team-boats,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
lore  than  a  mile  in  length.  Henem,  35  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4 
idei  its  surface  is  431  feet  above  the  Hudson^  at  Albany;  at  thy 
Drtli  end  of  this  lake  stands  tlie  pretty  and  flourishing  village  of  Genevti. 
7roakcd  Lake,  13  miles  long,  and  at  ils  greatest  width  li  mile,  di- 
idei  into  two  arms  which  extend  northward  12  and  Smiles  respectively, 
^atiandaifjua^  14  miles  long,  and  I  mile  broad.  All  the  seven  last- 
lentioned  lakes  lie  nearly  north  and  south  i  all  discharge  their  waters 
t  the  iiortliem  extremity;  and, each  of  these  outlets  successively 
Es  info  the  same  stream^  which  in  tlie  latter  part  of  its  course  is 
died  the  Seneca  River:  the  redundant  waters  of  al!  of  them,  as  well 

of  Oncidii  Lake,  fmd  tiieir  way  to  the  Ontario  by  the  same  channel. 
^  5  2 
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This  chaunel,  called  the  Oswego  River,  is  24  miles  in  length.  Inilf 
western  extremity  of  the  State,  and  south  of  Lake  Erict  i»  Chaiavipn 
Lake^  16  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  4  broad.  There  are,  also,  lewil 
lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  State,  particulorly  Lomj  Lisk&t  l^*" 
milton  Couuly ;  Black  LfJte^  near  tJie  St,  Lawrence,  and  a  succcisaa 
of  i mailer  lakes  near  the  Genesee  River.  These  waters,  in  efcry  ^ 
of  the  State,  ahound  iu  fish,  ond,  for  the  most  part,  the  lands  on  their  W- 
ders  are  very  fertile.  No  State  contains  so  many  remarkable  cttarftC^ 
and  water-falls-  Besides  those  of  Niagara,  which  it  shares  with  Caaislt» 
there  arc  the  Trmtm  Falh^  14  miles  north  of  I/fica,  on  a  bmnehcf 
the  Mohawk,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  beautiful  cascades  and  btW 
cataracts;  detts  FaUtt^  on  the  Hudson,  between  Saratoga  and  \j6t 
George;  the  Genesee  Falls  at  Rochester,  one  of  which  is  97  feci  liig^S 
and  the  Cohoes  on  the  Molvawk,  one  mile  from  Waterford,  w^hicti  has 
fall  of  40  fee  If  the  whole  hrcadth  of  the  river ;  besides  otlters 
inferior  magnitude. 

The  soil  uf  this  Stale  has  great  variety.  The  eastern  part  of  IjongTrfw^ 
is  sandy  nnd  poor*  In  the  western  part  of  the  island  and  the  soutlieni  part 
of  the  State,  which  are  in  the  primitive  lone,  the  soil  is  better^  but  ie  even 
where  diversified  by  very  rich  and  very  barren  ?tpot5,  Tljere  isinuchgwl 
land,  suited  either  to  grain  or  grazing,  in  the  region  between  Lake  Chm 
plain  and  Ontario.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  great  mountain  mogf* 
which  have  been  mentioneil,  being  in  the^oneofsecqjidary  rocks,  pjiitakw 
of  the  fertility  w*hich  belongs  to  that  formation  :  and  the  flat  countn'  B^ttli 
of  Lake  Ontario,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Lake  country/'  contains  I  arj.^^ 
liodiea  of  good  land  ihun  any  other  part  of  the  State ;  when  not  i*^ 
wet,  it  is  particularly  favourable  to  wheat* 

New  York  is  rich  in  all  the  most  useful  minerals,  except  coal,  i^lw^^ 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  such  situations  and  abundance  as  to  be  wortc*'' 
Iron,  salt,  limestone,  mid  murble  arc  abundant.    Tin^  lead,  kiuCj  witi- 
mony,  arsenic,  plundiago,  alum,  calcareous  and  schistous  spar,  £y]>fiUiiif 
asbeitos,  serpentine,  garnets,  flints,  and  many  other  mineral  prnduclk'n' 
have  nil  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  some  of  tUt*m  ^'^ 
large  Quantities-   The  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga  and  Balston  h^^^ 
acquired  great  celebrity,  and  arc  visited  for  health  or  pleasure  in 
Bum  me  r  by  persons  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  Balston  is  30  nul*^ 
north'West  of  Albany,  and  Saratoga  G  miles  further.  These  places  ar^ 
now  connected  by  a  rail-road ;  and  ihe  number  of  visitoi^  in  a  scaso** 
is  supposed  not  to  fall  short  of  20,000.    The  Nt'w  Ltjhanm  spvinL^# 
which  are  cflieaciousin  scrofulous  diseases,  and  are  further  recommendcJ 
by  the  cool  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  scenery  of  the  sun  ountVing 
country,  arc  next  in  reputation*    There  is  a  settlement  of  Shakers  ia 
the  ncighhourhood. 

The  climate  of  this  State  varies  materially  as  to  temperature,  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation  of  the  difrcreut  parts,  and  tbcir  di&lance  from  the 
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?ean ;  so  ilmt  wMle  the  ioutberti  part  of  tlie  State  has  a  climate  not 
^Tceptiljly  different  from  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  northern 
irtion  experiences  the  rigotirs  of  a  Canadian  winter.  In  the  Genesee 
mntry,  as  the  land  descends  to  the  north  and  wcst^  the  winters  become 
ilder  than  in  the  region  east  of  it.  This  connlry  is,  however,  less 
;ttUhy  than  most  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  neighbonrUood  of  all  the 
Ites,  especially  those  in  the  interior ,  the  malaria  more  or  less  prevails 
.  autumn • 

The  State  is  divided  into  56  counties,  containing  9  cities,  which  are 
ew  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Hudson,  Schenectady,  Uticsi  Buff^ilo,  Ilt>- 
Icster,  and  Brooklyn,  and  124  i n cor jki rated  vtilaries,*  many  of  which 
•ntain  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitanle.  The  pojndatioa  in  1830  was 
918,008,  atid  its  increase  in  ten  years  had  been  393-  per  cent.  Three- 
urths  of  this  number  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  though  not  more  thsn 
fourth  of  the  land  is  in  cultivation.  Wheut  is  the  chief  article  of  raw 
oducc  raised  for  exportation  ;  most  of  the  other  agricultural  products 
iding  a  sure  and  liberal  niaikct  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  State. 

In  commerce.  New  York  is  superior  to  any  other  State,  and  in  ship- 
ng  it  is  second  only  to  Massachusetts.  More  than  half  the  imports 
t>m  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  are  received  here ;  and  ita 
tports  amount  to  one- fourth  of  the  whole.  It  owes  this  pre-cminen<^ 
Ills  excellent  harbour,  accessible  at  all  Eeasous;  its  central  position  j 
le  large  proportion  of  its  fertile  bud ;  and  its  easy  communication  with 
«  own  interior  and  with  other  Slates,  not  only  by  the  Hudsou,  but  more 
ecenlly  by  the  canals  which  communicate  with  Lakes  Cham  pi  a  in, 
Jiilario,  and  Erie,  These  are  natural  advantages,  which  time  will  con- 
Uiuc  to  develop,  and  which  bid  fair  to  secisre  to  this  State  pcrmanentiy 
^  lame,  or  even  a  yet  greater  relative  superiority.  The  very  active 
which  is  destmedoiie  day  to  take  place  on  those  inland  seas,  the 
I'Ett  lakes,  is  likely  to  find  its  principal  vent  through  this  State,  No- 
^tig  but  the  immense  profit  which  this  trade  already  produces  would 
**ve  justified  the  cost  of  the  magriificent  canal  which  connects  Lake 
^riij  with  the  Hudson.  This  navigation,  including  twelve  miles  of 
l*«acwanf a  creek,  is  363  miles  in  length.  It  has  1 8  atiueducts  and 
^  kjcka — ^76  ascending  and  7  descending — ^ which  finally  reiich  the 
'^Unmit  level  at  Buffalo,  563  feet  above  Albany.  The  whole  cost 
'^eecded  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  aniimd  tolls  already  exceed  a 
'million.  There  arc  a  number  of  cross  canals  branching  from  this,  of 
*fJixU  that  from  Syracuse  lo  Oswego  is  38  miles  long-  The  Cham* 
'/oin  or  Northern  Canal  from  Albany  to  Whitehall  on  the  Lake,  is  73 

*  Till!  term  *^  tuwn*'  ia  the  Now  York  laws  iei  lyaonymous  with  towmhip,  and  of 
ivnt  t.'riiD|ireherids  fh«  cvii^s,  towns?  and  villa^ei  which  may  be  within  lb  limitvi 
ho  imitrfiirnitui  tiZ/a^et  aru  guvc'roi'd  by  &  preiiidi-ni  and  tru^ttre^  (gvny^rally  f]ve)| 
ire  aium<iby  chosen  by  th«  pi;opU.  They  diflt^T  fig  eh  cities  Otjly  ia  havi]]|r 
Ifn  iiouted  p^fweni  aad  juri!idi<:titii]. 
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miles  long.  Thc»«  scverRl  ctnali,  measuring  510  mile*  in  lengduwe 
ftU  coDstmctcd  at  the  public  expense^  and  ibey  mil  BOOBt  after  reptpiig 
their  ooit,  afford  a  revenue  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  Strnte,  Tbe 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Can  fl/,  which  croBsee  New  Jersey  to  Penusjlftnii, 
was  nmdc  principallT  by  New  York  capital^  as  its  puqKise  was  to  fupplf 
the  city  with  coal  from  the  mines  of  Luzerne  county  iji  Penm^lvim 
Four  other  canaU,  in  total  length  1 50  mile?^  have  been  undertaken  by  tie 
State,  and  are  now  in  progress.  Railroads  have  been  con^lructed  hOL 
Albany  to  Schenectady,  16  miles ;  from  Scbcuectady  to  BalttoB  and 
Saratogfi,  22  miles ;  four  others,  extending  more  than  200  miles,  m 
now  ill  progrefls  ;  and  25  others,  estimated  to  cost  more  titan  24*000,000 
dollars,  ha?e  been  projected,  and  have  obtained  charters  from 
legislature.  The  number  of  Bankx  in  this  State  in  February,  1839^ 
was  84,  whose  aggregate  capitals  were  about  30,000,000  dollars.  la 
the  same  year,  eight  new  banks  were  being  incorporatetl. 

Manufactures  have  made  great  progress  in  this  State  within  the 
twenty  years.  There  are  upwards  of  200  manufacturing  compiiie* 
incorporated.  By  the  State  census  of  1835  there  were  111  oaitoo 
factories,  234  woollen  factories;  293  iron  works;  6948  saw  lailb; 
141  trip  hammm,  and  71  oil  mills-  The  principal  articles  of  mauafl^ 
tore  produced  in  a  year  were  thus  estimated  in  1834  :  iron  and  w 
manufactutts,  4,000,000  dollars;  cotton  fabrics, 2,500,000  dollare ;  htu, 
3*500,000  dollars;  boots  and  shoes,  3,000,000  dollars;  other  mstitt- 
factures  of  leather,  3,458,650  dollan;  woolleiw,  2,500,000  MUn; 
paper,  700^000  dollars ;  window  glass »  200,000 ;  besides  domestic  m*' 
nu factures,  amounting  by  the  same  census  to  nearly  5,000,000  Ml^ 
By  the  State  census  of  1835,  the  whole  value  of  articles  mauufsduFe^ 
in  the  State  was  60,669,067  dollars.  In  the  villages  in  Baliuft  town- 
ship the  salt  annually  made  amounts  to  1,500,000  bughels. 

The  State  contains  five  incoqio rated  cities ;  New  York,  Altayr 
Troy,  Hudson,  and  Schenectady,  and  96  incorporated  towuf.  Tlif 
city  of  New  York,  the  largest  on  the  American  continent,  is  situ»ictl 
at  the  fonthern  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  at  the  bead  of  tlic 
beautiful  bay  which  hm  been  mentioneth    The  city  extends  about  tljitc 
miles  on  the  Hudson,  or  North  Riper,  and  about  four  miles  oa 
straight  of  the  Sound,  called  East  River.    On  the  south  and  east  it 
very  compactly  built,  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  as  it  procce<ls 
to  the  north,  and  generally  on  the  west,  the  streets  are  more  regidar  an*^ 
spacious;  Broadway^  in  particular,  running  parallel  to  the  Hudson  for 
three  miles,  has  no  equal  in  the  Union  for  extent  and  beauty.  New 
York  contains  many  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  the  City 
Hall  is  the  first.    The  white  marble  front  and  lofty  cupola  are  seen  to 
great  advftutago  from  the  Park,  of  which  It  forms  one  of  the  sides.  There 
arc  many  other  edifices  in  the  city,  both  pubHc  and  private,  which  are 
either  wholly  built  or  faced  with  the  same  beautiful  material,  obtained 
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Irom  quftrriostn  tlie  ndghbourhooti.  There  are  moretliao  lOO  churchei, 
urith  a  greater  iiroptirlion  of  spires  thiui  is  usual  in  Atnerican  citie*. 
The  city  contains  as  yet  ouly  three  publtc  squarc»t  hut  one  of  them, 
•*  The  BaUer^f^^^  at  the  point  wliere  North  River  and  East  River  meet, 
mfibrds  a  delightful  promenade  to  Ihe  citizens,  and  a  beautiful  view  of 
tfae  Bay,  aUve  with  ships,  hoals  and  steRmers  crossing  it  in  ever)'  direc- 
tioii*    New  York  is  not  ouly  the  sei>t  of  almost  the  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  State,  hut  is  also  the  great  central  mart  of  the  whole  Union. 
Mon*  than  half  the  foreign  imports  are  received  here.    The  city  lias  a 
water  communication  not  only  with  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  also  by 
its  canals  with  t!ie  country  bordering  on  the  great  western  lakes  ;  with  the 
Kortb-western  Stales ;  with  Canada  and  Vermont,  by  Lake  Champlain  ; 
with  Connecticut  and  Rhode  liland,  by  the  Sound ;  and  with  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  by  the  RarUon,  the  Hackensac^  the  Passaic^  and  the 
Morris  canal.    It  has  also  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  scarcely  ever 
frazen  over,  within  an  hour's  sail  of  the  ocean.    With  sucli  a  rare  union 
of  the  materials  and  facilities  of  commerce,  ]t«  growth  haa  been  unex- 
ampled*    The  population,  which  in  1790  was  but  33,000,  was  in 
IB30,  213,000;  thus  showing  a  sixfold  increase  in  40  years.    It  is 
always  thronged  with  strangers  from  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  every 
(     part  of  North  and  South  America,  and  with  visitors  from  the  other 
Slates*    Packet  ships  sail  weekly  throughDUt  the  year  for  Liverpool ; 
m  often  for  London;  thrice  a  month  for  IJivre,  besides  smaller  packets 
»     to  ail  the  principal  ports  in  the  Utiion*  To  these  we  must  now  add  a  line 
nf  eteam-sliipti  between  this  city  and  di0erent  Engli&h  ports    About  50 
steam-boats,  some  of  them  carrying  300  or  400  passengers,  ply  on  the 
Hudson,  the  Sound,  or  the  waters  of  New  Jersey*    These,  with  the 
stage- coaches,  bring  and  take  away  from  the  city,  from  two  to  three 
thonsand  individtmls  a^day  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  give 
to  tins  place  an  air  of  jicrpctual  hurry  emd  bustle*    But  this  city,  other- 
*■     wise  so  fortimate,  is  ill  suppHeil  with  w^ater:  measurasj  however,  have 
been  lately  taken  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  from  the  Croton  River, 
a  few  miles  distanti  and  this  great  work,  now  in  progress,  is  expected 
I      to  be  soon  completed. 

1  Opposite  10  New  York, on  the  East  River  is  Brooklyn  on  Long  Island, 
I  which  has  a  kindred  growth  with  that  city,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  suburb. 
Between  the  two  places,  tliree-qnarters  of  a  mile  apart,  a  conimunicatioii 
is  kept  up  by  steam  and  horse  ferry  boats,  which  croBs  from  several  points 
every  five  minutes,  and  thus  supply  the  place  of  bndgct,  which  from  the 
strength  of  the  tide  and  depth  of  the  water,  would  here  lie  impracticable. 
North-east  of  the  town,  on  Wallabuut  Bay,  is  a  navy-yard  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  was,  in  1830,  15,304;  in  1835  it 
wia  24,529,  and  now,  in  1S40,  it  is  believed  to  exceed  30,000, 

On  each  Hide  of  the  Hntbon  nre  flimrishinp;  towns  and  villages, 
the  mottt  important  of  which  ure  Newbmfjhf  on  the  west  side,  61  miles 
oonb  of  New  York:  populatioui 6|424.    Pbughkeepde^  on  the  east,  74 
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miles  from  New  Yi>rk  :  popuUtjon^  7,222*    CaUkttl^  on  tlic  west,  near 
tke  mountains  of  that  name,  J 08  nnlcs  frnm  New  York;  population^ 
4,861.    Hudmiy  mi  the  east,  neaily  upposlte  to  Catskill,  a  great  mmiu- 
facturing  towiij  and  having  about  12  ships  engti^cd  In  the  whale  fishery: 
population^  5,392,    Albany,  on  the  west,  the  seat  of  government,  and  tbc 
second  city  m  the  State.    It  is,  after  James-town  in  Virginia^  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  United  States-    Its  growth  Iiqs  been  very  rapid  since 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  the  pojmlation  liaYliig 
increased  in  ten  years,  to  1830,  from  12,630  to  24,238.    A  baiiu,  equil 
in  area  to  32  acres,  Ihtc  receives  the  canal  boats.    It  contains  some 
haiidsnme  public  buildings  erected  by  the  State  or  the  city,  the  most  dif- 
linguisbed  of  which  are  the  Capitol,  and  the  Albany  Acadcniy,  of  browa 
freestone^  and  the  City  Hall,  of  w  hite  marble.   They  all  front  a  puhlit 
square  on  a  commanding  eminence,  near  Uie  centre  of  the  city.  The  dis- 
tance of  Albany  from  New  York  is  144  miles.    Six  miles  above,  on  the 
opposite  baiik,  is  7rDy»  at  the  bend  of  sloop  navigation.     It  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  with  a  population,  in  1835,  of  16^959-  On  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Erie  canal  are  the  following  princiiml  towns:  Svkenectadij^m 
the  south  hank  of  the  river,  15  miles  north-west  of  Albany,    It  is  tk 
scat  of  Union-college,  and  has  a  handsome  covered  bridge  over  the  Mo* 
hank,  1000  feet  in  length:  population,  in  1835,  6272.    Utim^  on  the 
south  bank,  94  miles  west  of  Albany:  population,  10,183,    Here  ik 
Mohawk,  the  canal,  and  the  great  western  road  all  meet.   Syracuse^  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  133  miles  from  A!bstny« 
Canamlaigua^  on  the  lukc  of  tliat  name  :  population,  51G2,  Rocheslcfs 
on  the  Genesee  and  the  grand  canal,  wliicb  heie  passes  over  a  nuWe 
aqneduct  of  stone.    1 1  is  236  miles  from  Albany,  7  miles  from  lake 
Ontario,  and  has  a  ship  navigation  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  Tl>c 
falls  of  the  Genesee  give  this  place  unlimited  water  power  for  millt  aad 
manufacturing  machinery.  Tho\igh  founded  only  in  1812,  it  contained, 
in  1835,  14,404  inhabitants.    Buffalo^  at  the  north-eastem  comer  of 
Lake  Erie,  tlie  termination  of  the  canal  and  the  head  of  Niagara  river, 
population  in  1835,  15,661 ;  it  already  carries  on  a  brisk  and  proBlable 
commerce  on  the  lake,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  emporium.    There  are 
many  other  towns  in  the  w^estcrn  part  of  the  State,  not  inferior  to  these 
that  have  been  mentioned,  which  owe  their  origin  as  %vcll  as  present 
prosperity  to  the  Erie  canal.    The  traveller,  niecting  everywhere  w  ith 
thriving  and  taslcfvil  village?,  the  growth  as  it  were  of  yesterday,  in  a 
country  which  a  few  yeart  since  was  an  unexplored  wilderness,  is  filled 
with  surprise  and  admiration.    The  numerous  lakes  in  this  part  of  the 
country  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery.    Ou  tlic 
west  side  of  Lake  Champlain  is  Plallsb^irg  :  population,  491 3.  Sitck- 
eiCs  ilarlmtr^  near  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  at  the  east  end  of  I^ke  On- 
tario, is  thought  to  be  the  l>cst  harbour  on  the  lake  :  population,  2938. 

This  State  has  a  iiniver&ity  and  four  colleges,  jf'/ie  Unhersiftf  is  in 
the  city  of  New  York,     It  has  17  professors,  about  230  studculs,  and 


a  small  library*  The  chief  l.uiMiiig  is  of  white  marble  in  the  gothic 
style.  Cotumbia^  also,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  a  president  and 
five  professoTB.  It  is  weU  endowed,  and  the  Ubraries  contain  14,000 
volumes.  Unmur  at  Schenectady,  has  a  prcsiclent  nnd  four  professors , 
with  a  library  of  13,600  volumes.  It  exceeds  them  all  in  the  number  of 
students,  Hamiiion^  in  Oueida  county,  1ms  a  president  and  five 
instructors,  with  a  library  of  5000  volumes.  Geneva  has  a  presi- 
dent and  three  profesEora.  There  are  medical  colleges  at  New  York 
ami  at  BarCeld,  west  of  Albany  port*  The  Presbyterians  have  a  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  Auburn  in  the  lake  country ;  the  Buplists  ime  at 
Hamilton,  and  the  Episcopalians  one  at  New  York*  The  school  fund 
amounts  to  about  2,000,000  dollars ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of 
private  contributions,  to  instruct  more  than  500,000  children  annually. 
The  prevailing  seels  in  this  Slate  are  Presbytcriansj  Baptists,  Episcopa- 
lians and  Methodists. 

There  are  two  penitentiaries  in  the  State,  one  at  Singsingj  on  the 
Ihidscn,  33  miles  above  New  York,  in  which  the  number  of  convicts 
ia  I83(j  was  720  :  the  other  at  Auburn  contained  652  cotivicta  in  1836, 
^  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  32  members,  and  a  House  of 
^Ittcmbly  of  128  members.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State  is  more 
ihiin  2,000,000  dollars,  but  the  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of  t!ie 
interest  of  the  debt,  do  not  exceed  600,000  dollars.  New  York  was  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  by  them  the  New  Netherlands.  It  was 
cxinquercd  by  the  English  in  1664,  reconquered  by  the  Dutch  in  16*73, 
hiii  restored  to  the  English  in  the  following  year,  and  socoutiiiucd  until 
the  revolution.  The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1777,  and  it  was 
amended  iu  IB2L 

The  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, 50  miles  above  New  York,  belmigs  to,  and  is  supported  by,  the 
general  govern ment ;  it  has  36  professors  and  teachers,  a  good  library, 
^ud  about  250  cadets,  each  of  whom  completes  his  coursij  of  instruction 
iu  four  years,  and  costa  the  government  336  dollars  a-year. 

The  ^Iiddle  States. — 11.  New  Jersbt* 
Bounded  on  the  north-east  hy  a  right  line  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Dela- 
ware, which  separates  it  from  New  York,  46  mdes  ;  on  the  wexty  by  the 
Delaware,  which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania,  about  170  miles ;  and 
from  the  State  of  De!a\varej22  miles;  on  the  simlh-ucd  by  Delaware  Bay* 
to  Cape  May,  about  60  miles ;  on  the  emt  by  the  Atlantic  from  Cape  May 
iQ  Sandy  Hook,  129  miles,  and  thence  on  the  ntrrth  by  Rariton  Bay,  15 
miles ;  mi  ihe  etut  and  south  by  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  Staten 
ffland,  18  icilea ;  on  the  east,  again,  hy  the  Bay  of  New  York  and  the 
Hudson,  28  miles.    The  area  is  7500  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  low  and  shelving,  affording  no  inlets  or 
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hfttbourv,  except  far  small  vet  self .  Raritm  Ba^,  into  whicli  iht  Ntiwi 
opens,  lies  between  the  weet  end  of  Long  lilaud  and  the  pronioiiiflfi 
enlled  Sandy  Hook  ;  it  ifi  about  10  miles  across.  At  its  soutiiHtfi 
comer  is  Siimit^  Hm\k  Bn^^  a  gooU  hurbour  in  sturms  from  the  sootli^f 
eAst;  and  m  the  south  nest  corner  is  the  Batf  of  Amlmif,  where  ik 
FUriton  and  Staten  lslai\d  Sound  meet.  This  i&  a  gocMi  harbour  k 
ships  of  any  burthen.  The  Bai/of  Newark  ia  entirely  intand,  and  cm- 
mutncAtes  with  the  Bay  of  Amhoy  by  Statcn  Island  Sound,  and  witb 
New  York  Bay  by  the  Kills.  It  h  about  1|  miles  wide,  and  runt  mtih 
7  niilcB.  DehWitre  Bay,  which  is  common  to  this  State  and  the  State 
of  Delaware,  ts  65  miles  long  and  30  wide.  Though  it  abounds  trith 
sliosls,  it  admits  vessels  of  the  largest  c\aE», 

The  Appalachian  chain  crosces  the  north-west  comer  of  this  Soieiu 
two  ranges ;  of  which  the  western  is  called  the  Kiitaiinfi^  Bithje^  and  ik 
east  em ,  the  South  M mt  n  lain .  Sehoolty  ^  Mow  ntain ,  in  the  last  menliaiial  ! 
range,  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  for  its  climate  and  sceoerr, 
as  well  as  for  its  mineral  springs.    That  range  of  trap  or  greeoftooc  i 
reckon  the  Hudson,  called  the  Palutidi^s^is  principally  in  this  State,  h  i 
takes  its  rise  in  ihe  neck  of  land  between  the  Bays  of  Newark  iitd 
New  York,  presents  a  steep  and  sometimes  perpendicular  face  to  the  river 
of  from  200  lo  500  feet  high,  and  extends  lo  Rockland  county  in  Nes 
York.    The  range  ia  about  2J  miles  in  width,  with  a  summit  of  Isblc 
laud,  from  the  margin  of  which  there  Is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  wsfit^ 
The  rest  of  the  State  is  either  undulating  or  level. 

The  rivers  of  this  State,  exclusive  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudsrtu, 
which  form  more  than  half  its  Ijouwdarv,  arc  the  Hackermif^  whiclii 
rbcs  in  Rockland  county.  New  York,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  H^dBOw 
into  Newark  Bay,  It  is  navigable  15  miles.  The  Pasiaic  rises  la 
northeni  part  nf  the  State,  and  flowing  to  the  east  and  south,  fiills  al** 
into  Newark  Bay.  It  is  navigable  10  miles,  The  Ran  ton  rises  in  th« 
South  Mounts  in,  and,  taking  a  winding  course  to  the  caat,  fulls  into  tlif 
bay  of  the  pamename  at  Amboy.  It  is  navigable  11  miles.  Great  % 
HarhmiT  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  which  empties  iiitotlie 
Allan  tic  J  is  navigable  for  large  vessel  a  20  miles. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  sandy  and  thin  j  hut 
the  north- western  portion  has  much  8tr<iiig  rich  soih    A  tract  of  secoadary 
formation,  30  miles  wide,  lies  on  each  side  of  the  line  wluch  Ecparatci 
this  state  from  New  Y'ork^   The  minerals  of  New  Jersey  arc,  iron  iii 
abundance,  especially  the  kind  called  bmi-orc ;  and  copper.    Mines  of 
copper  were  wrought  before  the  RevoluLionj  and  occasionally  since ;  hut 
proving  unprofitable,  they  have  all,  after  a  time,  been  discontitiued. 
In  the  primitive  ranges  are  galena,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  slate,  lime- 
stone,  and  serpentine.    The  State  also  contains  marl,  fine  potter's  day, 
and  various  ochres. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  climate  and  vegetable  produc- 
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tions  ftre  tlie  same  as  those  of  Maryland.  The  tiorthcni  pnrt  hni  the 
clitnr^te  of  Pcniieylvatiia. 

New  Jersey  ctmtahis  14  cm  lilt  ies,  divided  iiilo  120towii&hipi.  TKcpo- 
pulatioii  in  1830  was  320,823 ;  and  the  increase  in  10  years,  15^  per  cent. 
The  flgricukural  portion  is  employed  principally  in  eultivaliiig  fruits 
and  vegetiiblei  for  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Cyder 
IB  produced  throughout  the  State,  but  that  of  Newark  is  the  most  cde* 
brated.  It  is  hy  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  that  the  inhabitants  share 
in  the  commercial  protperityof  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  Union,  The 
ehief  manufactures  are  iron,  nails,  cotton  fahrics,  ehoeg^  hats,  carriages, 
red  and  white  lead,  and  some  articles  of  hrass ;  and  copper  works  on 
an  extensive  scale.  On  the  sea  coast  both  oyster  and  shell  fisheries 
are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Trt.m(mt^  on  the  Delaware,  30  miles  above  Philadelphia,  is  the  capi- 
taL  Here  the  Delaware  is  first  crossed  hy  a  bridge*  The  town  has 
lome  cotton  manufactures,  and  its  population  is  3,925,  New  Bmns- 
ndf^k^  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Rariton,  and  the  seat  of  Rut- 
ger's  College :  population  1,831 .  NetVfjrhj  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
Ptissoif^  9  miles  firora  New  York,  a  very  pretty  and  flourishing  town, 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  shoes  and  saddles : 
population  10,953,  Patterson  ^  iilm  on  the  Passaic,  10  miles  above 
Newark  and  14  from  New  York,  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  rapid  gro^vtli. 
The  river  falls  here  70  feet  perpendicular,  in  a  beautiful  cntaract,  and 
t(j  the  water  power  thus  afforded  the  town  owes  its  prosperity  :  population 
Tj731.  ^//-rrx^e^A  Toir/i,  near  Staten  Island  Sound:  populadon  3,445, 
The  oldest  settlement  is  Amhoij  or  Perth  Ambmj^  at  the  jtmction  of  that 
Sound  and  Rariton  Bay :  it  is  a  small  town,  but  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable commerce.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  bay  is  Hmih  AmluMj^ 
which  has  had  a  much  tnore  rapid  growth  ;  its  population  is  3,782.  This 
State  is  intersected  by  several  canals  and  railroads.  Tlie  Morria 
Canal  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  State  from  Jersey  city  on  the  Ihid- 
lon  to  the  Delaware,  op])osite  to  the  Lehigh  Canal,  94  miles,  Deimmre 
and  Raritofi  Carta! ^  from  Lamherton^  near  Trenton,  to  New  Jjrunsw  ick 
is  75  feet  wide  and  7  deep ;  length  38  miles.  The  Caniden  and  Ambo\j 
rni/rimd^  in  tended  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York »  by  way  of  South  Amboy,  is  61  miles  lojig:  the 
Patterson  and  Hudsnn  Hirer  raiirmufy  connecting  Patterson  with  Jersey 
cily,  opposite  to  New  York,  14  miles.  There  were  in  1838,  49  hanks  in 
this  State,  having  a  capital  of  4,000,000  dollars.  The  shipping  amoun  ts 
to  33,144  tons. 

New  Jersey  haf^  tw^n  colleges.  Na^^aau  Hall  at  Princeton,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  institutions  in  the  Union.  It  has  a 
president  and  five  instructors,  with  a  library  of  13,000  volumes.  Here 
is  al*o  a  Thenhffical  Seminar ij^  establishtd  hy  the  Presbyterians,  with 
three  professors.    Rulgtr^s  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  has  four  in^ 


ttructoTJ,  bcsules  a  Theological  School  with  three  professori.  The  schoul 
fund  of  the  SUte  yields  nn  income  of  22,000  dollars.    The  Pre^hi^tf' 
riam  are  the  mo»t  nuraerous  sect ;  next  to  them  ihc  Meihodisls^ 
fftrtttrii  Duhh^  Baptists^  Epi»^i>paiians  ami  Quakeri. 

TKe  legiskitire  cotisbt?  of  a  Legislahre  Cmmal  of  14  mcmben*,  aad 
a  Vmeral  Axst^nbhj  of  50  members,  Hie  judgea  arc  chosen  by  the 
Coiiuci!  and  Assembly  for  a  term  of  years.  The  atinual  revenue  of  the 
State  it  about  55,000  dothirs. 

New  Jer^y  ivns  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  in  IG24,  Tlie 
Dutch  took  forcible  possession  of  it  in  1655,  and  it  was  comjucrd 
by  the  EiigHsh,  together  with  New  York,  in  1664,  In  1676  it  wa* 
divided  into  two  proprietory  governments  of  East  and  West  Jeiiej; 
but  in  1102,  the  proprietors  having  Burrcnderetl  their  rights,  the  whole 
heciime  one  roynl  province*  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  m 
the2adof  July>  1776, 

Tub  MitiDLi  States, — TIL  Pbknstlvakia, 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated,  finli 
hy  tlie  forty-second  paralleh  running  west  from  the  Delaware  230  laileii 
and  then  hy  a  mendiontd  line  running  north  to  Lake  Erie,  16  tnile»i 
on  the  n^rth-uwnf  by  that  kke  39  miles ;  on  the  i€est  by  a  meridional 
line  from  L«ke  Eric  to  the  parallel  of  39^  43\  which  line  septtratea  it 
from  Ohio,93  milcf^  and  from  Brooke  Conoty  in  Virginia,  64  miles; 
on  tlie  mtiih  by  the  same  parallel  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  sc  pa  rating 
Pennsylvania  from  Virginia,  57  miles,  and  from  Maryland  198  miles S 
on  the  sotiih-east  by  the  arc  of  a  circle,  which  separates  it  Jrtjra  Deli- 
ware,  26  miles;  on  the  simth^va^^t  tLnd  nnrlh-tast^  aUemately,  by  the 
river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey,  170  miles^  ia<l 
from  New  York,  60  miles.  On  tliree  of  its  sides  this  State  is  a  right- 
angled  parallelogran>,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  projection  at  iti 
north-west  corner,  and  the  small  indentation  at  its  south-east  conaer. 
Its  casicrn  boundary,  terminated  in  two  points  hy  the  zig-zag  course  of 
the  Delaware,  assumes  the  form  of  the  letter  W,  The  area  ia  47,500 
square  miles. 

The  Appalachian  chain  ia  supposed  to  have  its  greatest  width  in  ibis 
Btate,  which  ia  not  less  than  150  miles.  It  consists  of  varions  pfirallcl 
ranges,  which,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  traverse  the  State  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Of  the&e  ranges  the  following  are  either  the  moat 
conspicuons,  or  have  been  most  accurately  traced:  1,  The  most  eastern, 
entering  the  State  from  the  south,  crosses  the  counties  of  York  and  Lan- 
custcr,  separates  Chester  and  Montgomery  from  Berks,  and  Bucks  from 
Lehigh  and  Northampton,  It  then  traverses  New  Jersey  to  the  High- 
lands in  New  York,  and,  after  being  intersected  by  the  Hudson, 
eoutinues  through  Vermont  into  Lower  Canada.  2,  The  ne:st  range] 
which  ifi  a  continuation  ofiU  Bhw  AV%e  of  Virgima,  aathc  fanner  is  of 
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tlie  xoiflh-tcPs(  mountain  of  the  same  State,  enters  Pennaylvanla  between 
mbc  counties  of  Adams  and  Fmiklin,  where  it  i*  called  the  Souih 
^f^oitntains^  and  passing  eucccBsively  below  Harrisburg,  and  by  Allen- 
Co^'n,  Bethlehem,  and  Easton,  it  crosses  New  Jersey  and  becomes  the 
SHawangtmk  Motintaiiia  in  New  York,    Both  tliese  ranges  vary  greatly 
in  the  elevation  of  their  several  parts  j  and  m  some  places  their  eon - 
'tinuity  is  entirely  broken.    Hence  neither  of  them  has  a  general  name 
through  the  State.    No  part  of  the  first  range  is  thought  to  reach  1000 
feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea^  Tior  any  part  of  the  second  range  1500 
feet*    3.  The  KtUaiinny^  or  Blue  Mountains^  a  continuous  and  more 
•elevated  rnnge,  enters  the  State  in  Franklin  county^  passes  west  of  Harris- 
^ui-g,  and  continues  through  the  State  and  along  the  western  margin  of 
f     >^ew  Jersey  to  the  Csitskili  Mountains  of  New  York,    This  range  cor- 
responds  to  the  North  MonnUun  of  Virginia,    4*  A  range  which  is 
f     first  called  Core  Mounkuiu  and  then  Tuscarora  Mminktins^  separates 
»     ^''mnklin  county  from  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  county,  and  Parry 
from  Mifllin.    It  is  continuous  to  the  Susquehanna.   To  the  east  of  that 
I      river  it  proceeds,  in  detached  mountains  and  ranges,  in  a  course  cqui- 
I     ilistant  from  the  Kittatinny  range  and  the  eastern  or  main  hraiich  of 
I      the  Susquehanna  to  the  New  York  line,    5.  The  AUi'tjhany^  at  a  greater 
I      interval  than  any  which  separates  the  preceding  ranges,  enters  the  Stale 
iiA  Somerset  county^  and  passes  in  a  eontiuuoiis  chain  along  the  western 
margin  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  through  Centre  county  to  the  western 
^'"anch  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  terminates ;  but  the  mountains 
neur  Towauda,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  State,  are  supposed  to  le  a 
^^^Titlnuation  of  the  same  range.    For  about  GO  milca  north  of  the  Marv- 
l^iid  line,  the  Alleghany  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  thoie  <if 
the  Atlantic,  but,  as  it  proceeds  farther  north,  the  streams  on  both  sides  of 
full  into  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,    G.  About  20  miles 
farther  west  is  the  range  called  Lmtrrl  UUt^  which,  entering  Pennsylvania 
"^a>r  the  north -w^est  corner  of  Maryland,  separates  Somerset  county  from 
^^yette  and  Westmoreland,  and  thus  cnutinues  in  a  north-east  course 
^^oss  about  one- third  of  the  State.  7,  The  most  western  range  is  Chestnut 
^^ti<je,  10  miles  from  the  preceding.    It  has  less  elevation  than  the 
^*irel  Hill ;  but  extends  as  far  to  the  north-east.    The  names  of  these 
tWo  ranges  are  reversed  in  Virginia,  and  in  some  treatises  of  gco- 
B'^Jtphy.    All  these  ranges,  on  approaching  the  southern  limits  of  the 
^^Me,  lake  nearly  a  south  course,  inclining  to  the  west ;  but  they  gradually 
*^*^flcct  to  the  south-west  direction,  whieh  they  afterwards  maintain 
*cr(>fs  Maryland  and  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  ^  The  average  breadth 
ff  each  range  is  about  *d  miles,  and  the  ranges  sometimes  consist  of 
w^eral  distinct  parallel  ridges,  more  or  less  interrupted.    Most  of  the 
nni|cs  may  be  traced     the  south  of  Pennsylvania,  still  more  distinctly 
lliftn  to  the  north  of  it. 
Tlie  Dt'/iJi£'tt;'t*,' wluch  bounds  this  Suie  on  the  east,  is  navigable  for 
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m^pcliitnt  iliipt  tf>  FlTiliitk'l|jltit,  126  mites  Train  the  tea;  on  tliewiitM 
Tx^oinvi'n  the  IMgh^  ni  Eniloti,  ubout  HO  milei  mhave  VhihM^^SM 
ftarr  iKiit  river  hnA  ihwtd  75  miles  from  I  He  narth-wcst.  Six  miTal 
Wluw  riiiliitle!|ilua  it  r^^eirc*  the  Scktitftkiff^  which,  ntitjg  in 
Blue  Miiiintainn^  alati  flows  tu  the  suuili-eatt,  130  milei.  The  Smi^i^ 
hamuj^  tti  ftkeady  mciilttnjed,  consists  of  two  hmnches,  the  «of*A^H 
riting  in  New  York,  md  thti  u^eiftem  in  the  Alleghtnjr  Mimm 
tftini.  Bmli  liranchcs  find  a  passage  tliroogh  all  the  miiimuin^ 
mngci  wliicU  have  been  inentioned,  eiccpl  the  two  last,  and  tcfoii 
three  most  caekTly  nmges  after  their  juiictiou.  The  JumtUa  nsetS 
iht  A\U'^\m\\\  ami  tluwiiit^  ejislerly  througli  the  nmuntamoua  district  M 
It^O  miles,  falls  iiilu  t!ie  Susqnehamja  U  miles  above  Harrisburf,  T^t 
Ailt*tfhtmy  risea  on  the  west  side  uf  the  Alleghany  fange^  wiO  flo^»M 
ttgrthward,  eiitcTs  KewYork;  then  gradually  tuniing  to  the  loafl 
W»st,  it  unites,  after  u  very  winding  course  of  400  miles,  with  tH 
Mtvmffupitwiat  at  Fittsbur^',  and  forms  the  Ohio*  TUg  Monfmfjahcln  riiM 
in  Viri^iuia,  and  has  a  northerly  course  of  about  300  miles.  The  tMH 
ilowft  ml>out  45  niilci  to  the  west  before  it  leaves  this  Bute,  The  >i'»sfl 
iftll^tntj  tiii*t  west  of  the  Alleghany,  flows  to  the  north-east  through 
Laurul  andChestnttt  raugcsj  and  joins  the  Monongahela  15  miles  abow 
Pitlnburg* 

The  soil  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  mountains  is  generally  very  gooLj 
eonNi»«ting  of  a  rich^  friable  loam  ;  and  in  the  mountainous  district  lM 
valleys  lire  also  very  fertile.    The  region  west  of  this  district  piirti^ 
of  I  he  fiTlilily  which  characterises  the  Mississippi  valley*  No 
abounds  as  much  in  iron  oi^  as  this,  or  possesses  so  many  furnaces 
iroU  works.    It  i^i  also  rich  hi  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bitujnica*'** 
The  anthracite  is  found  prinei pally  in  the  Sasquehanna  valley.  Tb* 
country  containing  it  is  about  70  miles  long  and  5  broad*    It  is  alwaji 
found  lu  bcdw  of  from  I  fool  to  27  feet  lluck.    The  bituminous  eosl  i* 
oouriuetl  to  the  Alleghany  or  the  country  west  of  it,  and  is  fonatl  in 
•ei&mi  that  randy  exceed  sis  feet  in  thickness.    Coppery  lead^  and  xdU 
tm  also  found  in  this  State ;  and  qurtrries  of  marble  and  slate  flrC 
cxk'uisivcly  wrought,     I'hc  mineral  springs  in  Bedford  county  4W 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids ;  tlnry  contain  iron,  muguesia,  and  lime. 

IVnuiy I vania  is  d  iv  ided  into  5 1  coun  ties,  and  651  townships.  The  popu-  1 
Irttion  by  the  last  census  was  1  j348^233,  and  the  increase  in  ten  yesrs  was 
2hJ  pt"r  cent.  It  is  chietly  agrteultural,  and  in  no  State  are  the  prodacl^ 
td'  the  lanthnorc  increased  hy  gooil  hushaudry.    Wheat  and  maize  arc 
the  chief  arliclcs  of  culture,  but  the  other  species  of  grain  are  exten- 

♦  In  glvbg  tha  l«ltgtli  of  the  riven  of  Penasylvami*,  a»  well  a»  of  the  otti*r 
HUiUm,  an  ultifunit  hai  l>eoii  m&de  U  iadiide  the  windingfi  of  the  ttra&ins — ^not  only 
hi?<^Ausi?  ciui  iti  im  other  wsy  otliiiutle  the  ext^at  of  the  Davigatioii,  but  also  be- 
esuAv  Uie  (|iiiiutLtj  of  rich  alluvisil  luud  on  the  river  majgina  is  mofe  eorrectly  iadi- 
eat«d  im  ihit  way  than  by  giviag  the  Ituglh  of  the  valley  or  Usia  which  they  t 
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vely  raised  for  borne  cotisnmptjon.  Hemirand  flax  are  also  much 
iltivated.  In  its  orchards,  dniries,  ciittle  and  horBes  for  draught, 
tias  few  rivaU  in  the  Union.  The  cunimerce  of  the  State  ccn- 
r»  in  Philadelphia,  In  shipping  it  is  only  the  fifth  State.  In  manu- 
cturcs  it  ranks  the  firat  both  as  to  variety  and  extent.  The  mast 
m»idersble  are  of  iron  and  iron  wares,  of  cotton,  wool,  katherj  glass, 
rass,  copper,  lead,  carriages ,  paper  aud  books.  Philadelphia  and 
ittsburg  Ixith  owe  their  principal  support  to  manufactures*  The  in- 
srior  traffic  of  the  State  was  formerly  carried  on  wholly  by  waggons, 
lit  now  much  of  it  has  the  benefit  of  inland  navigation  ;  and  there  will 
>oti  be  communicationti  hy  canals  or  railroads  between  Philadelphia 
od  every  part  of  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  has  followed  the  policy  of  New  York  in  constructing 
^  principal  canals  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  Pennsyiranm 
latial  comcneucef  at  Columbia,  81  milcB  west  of  Philadelphia,  proceeds 
(01th- west  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Juniata^  and 
hence  along  the  north  hank  of  that  river  in  a  westerly  Course  to  II ol- 
idaysburg  in  the  Alleghany  Mountaius  :  it  there  meets  a  railroad  to  the 
CLakimhiitasj  31  milea^  where  the  canal  again  commences,  and  following 
hat  f tream  to  its  mouth,  and  then  the  Alleghany  river,  terminates  at 
?itt«burg*  A  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Pbiladelphiai  S2  miles>  com- 
Jletcs  the  communication  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  394  miles.  The 
^hui^ikill  Canal ^  beginning  at  Philadelphia,  follows  the  river  in  a 
'lorth' westerly  course  to  Mount  Carbon  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  dis* 
mm  of  108  miles.  Itconsiats,  in  fact,  of  a  seriet  of  canals,  connected 
1^  locks  and  dams  on  the  river*  The  Vnmi  Canal  connecta  the  two 
pttceding  canals,  between  Reading  on  the  Schuylkdl  and  Middletown 
tiie  Susquehanna ;  length  822  miles,  There  is  a  tunnel  on  this 
-taal  129  feet  in  length,  the  longesi  as  yet  in  the  United  States.  It 
'iHi  a  branch  up  the  Swatara  to  the  Schuylkill  coal  mineii,  21  miles* 
^ht  Cmesioga  navigafiof}^  consisting  partly  of  canal  and  partly  of  dams, 
south-west  from  the  city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna,  18  miles, 
llie  Cmioms  namjaUon^  which  connecta  York  with  the  Susquehanna,  is 
^f  tbe  same  character  as  the  preceding,  and  is  16  miles  long.  The 
^hitjk  Canal  connects  the  Delawiire  with  the  coal  mines  at  Mauch- 
^^mki  it  crosses  the  Blue  MounLains^  aod  its  length,  including  9 
^^k^  of  the  river,  is  46  miles.  The  Lackawaj^en  Canai  connects  a 
''^Irofld  from  the  Lackawanna  coal  mines  with  the  Delaware,  and  is  in 
^*ct  a  continuation  of  tlie  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal :  its  length  is 
^^niiltis  J  the  railroad  is  16  miles  long. 

in  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal »  the  State  is  now  constructing 
tfie  following:  L  A  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  along  the 
8>tsquehanna  and  its  western  branch  to  the  Muney  Hills  in  Lycoiniug 
muniy^  105  miles.  2,  Another  along  ihe  eastern  ur  main  branch  of 
Susquehanna  from  Northumberland  to  Nanficoke  Falls j  CO  miles, 
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iiBd  UicBce  to  the  momk      LAckxraim  Cmk,  1i  ntki.  a.Tk 
iMammf€  Carnal,  hwm  Brkfiol,  im  tbe  Bdawwe,  to  Eiilott^  in  6l 
Lehi^  60  Bules.    4.  A  cmal  imn  Mendnlle  m  a  Imuadi  of  tkAl* 
lefkuiT  loa  sBall  iticsfli  cntptjmg  into  Ldike  Erie^  25  mtlet*  To 
iJiM  wmal  tmpmcnoitot  Hie  Stmte  luu  eouliiifleid  m  debt  of 
tins  20  aOliooft  of  doDm, 

Bcsidei  the  failitn^  tb&t         Ikch  meiiUoQed«  tli«re  m 
mben  in  the  State  which  principanj  cxnmimtiic&te  with  the  coal 
and  wbich»  with  those  aln^y  inentionedi  make  the  aggregate 
road  in  the  State  255  milei,  besides  above  tOO  tniles  more  that  axt 
ill  progress.    The  whole  amotmt  of  canals  completed,  or  nearly 
870  miSest  of  which  589  miles  are  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 

Pkiiadeiphia  h  situated  on  the  neck  of  land  between  tite  Delawire 
tnd  the  Schuylkill,  six  miles  aboTc  iheif  junction,  and  126  mU^fnomtkl, 
tea.  It  was  originally  laid  out  hy  FeuUf  its  founder,  in  the  form  oftp^ 
ralldogram  a  Ultle  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  extending  from  river 
to  river  about  two  miles*  It  has,  howe?er,  scarcely  yet  readied  tk^ 
>  fMrhuylkill,  except  hy  scattered  build ingi  on  a  few  streets,  but  it  hastx-^ 
tended  alon^  the  I>elaware  nearly  atnile  below,  and  more  than  amileabnfl 
its  original  Hmiti.  The  last  of  these  outer  portions  is  called  the  Nortkifm- 
Uheriiet^  and  the  6nt  Smdhwark^  The  almost  unvarying  level  of  ik-^ 
site  of  tilts  city,  and  the  extrcnie  regularity  of  its  itreets,  all  ctom^t 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  alnioat  at  equal  distances,  et  first  coo* 
vey  to  the  stranger  the  impression  of  an  unpleasing  samcnesa,  but  h 
sotin  lindft  himself  compensnted  for  the  want  of  variety  in  the  pku  1^ 
its  &ubBtantial  bene^itB,  as  well  as  by  the  many  other  advantages  pflft- 
ses^d  by  this  city,— its  abundant  supply  of  good  water;  the  eicellenfc 
of  its  market ;  its  unrivallefl  neatness,  quiet,  and  order,  Phikdelplnacflii* 
tiiins  more  handsome  buildings,  public  and  private,  than  any  othircitf 
in  the  Union*  The  Schuylkill  marble  in  the  vicinity  has  exerted apro- 
pitious  influence  on  its  architecture  :  it  more  or  lees  decorates  all  \ht 
best  buildings,  and  some  of  the  public  edifices  arc  wholly  coiiBtrucleil 
of  itj  as  the  Banks  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania,  md  ll^e 
Mint  of  the  United  States*  The^  penitentiary^  built  of  granite,  is  th* 
largest  structure  in  the  country,  covering  ten  acrea  of  ground.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  where  it  is  raised  mU^ 
large  reservoir  by  forcing  pumps,  worked  by  the  current  of  ibe  rivet 
itself.  The  museum,  city  libniry,  academy  of  fine  artis,  and  pbiW* 
aaphical  society  are  superior  to  auy  similar  institutions  in  the  Unitrf 
Stiites*  Pbikdelphia  contains  ninety  churches^  of  which  on  unusualH 
filial t  pvopnrtian  are  decorated  with  qiires*  A  lillle  below  the  city  tlic 
1 1  niivd  Stale*  have  a  iiavy  yard.  I  n  connnerce  it  is  second  only  to  Nc« 
Yuri  i  and  iu  ni an ufac lures,  both  as  to  variety  and  excellence,  it  holds 
lh(*  Jiril  phu-e.  Its  populatiotJ,  by  the  last  ccnsua,  w&s  161,4^*1:  in 
nOO  it  wtt#  only  42,50a 
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PKxty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  is  Lancmier,  on  Uie  Conestoga,  a 
tnall  liranch  of  the  Suiquehanua*  It  is  a  thriving  well  built  town,  in 
he  heart  of  the  richest  and  heat  cultivated  part  of  the  State  ;  its  popu- 
ation  is  7|704,  and,  like  that  of  the  Eurrounding  coimtry,  is  mostly 
Serman*  HarrUburg^  on  the  Sufiquelianna,  tbirty^five  miles  west  of 
i^ncaster,  is  the  «eat  of  government :  population,  4i3ll»  Heading^  on 
he  Schuylkill^  fifty-oue  miles  north* west  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  thriving 
Miiaufacturing  town  :  population,  5,859.  Pittsburg^  at  the  confliience 
the  Alleghany  and  Monoilgahela,  and  the  site  of  the  old  French 
net,  Fori  Duquesne^  is  a  town  of  great  trade,  and  so  remarkable  for  its 
Mnufactures,  particularly  of  iron,  as  to  be  called  the  Birmingham  of 
t*e  west»  It  has  a  bridge  over  each  branch  of  the  Ohio,  and  very  exten-* 
k've  suborhs  on  both  rivers.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  iron,  nails, 
t«am-engines,  and  ironmongery  of  every  description,  with  cotton  and 
^"Qollen  fabrics;  Us  success  in  these  hianches  of  industry  is  owing  to 
be  abundance  of  coal  found  in  all  the  neighbouring  bills,  especially 
tiOBc  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Mouongabela,  where  it  lies  in  horizontal 
t»Eta  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  so  accessible  as  to  coat 
ttle  more  than  the  expense  of  digging.*  Great  numbers  of  steam 'boats 
re  constantly  ar riving  at  this  place,  or  leaving  it,  whenever  the  Obio  is 
»Tigable,  which  it  is  for  large  steam- boats  about  five  months  in  the 
^ter,  and  for  small  ones  at  all  times^  except  during  the  five  or  six  weeks 
bat  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  ice.  The  Obio  is  here  000  yards 
ride.  The  population  of  Pittsburg  in  1830,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs, 
rufi  12,500;  with  them,  it  was  22,433,  The  whole  is  now  (1840) 
>^ppofed  to  exceed  50,000, 

The  State  has  no  less  than  nine  institutions  which  hold  the  rank  of 
alleges,  which  are  now  in  operation,  besides  two  that  are  closed  at  this 
time.    Of  these,  five  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  four  in  the 
*e*tern.    They  are,  L  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila- 
^eljibia,  which  has  an  academic  faculty  of  five  professors,  and  a  medical 
^uhy  of  nine  professors  :  this  last  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  ap" 
ppofcd  medical  sc  boo  1  in  Am  erica .  %  Di  ckimon  Coll ege^  at  Carli  sle,  has 
fcir  instructors,  and  a  library  of  7,000  volumes.  3.  Lu  Fai/ettc  College^ 
•tEatton,  has  a  president  and  three  professors.  4.  Penruylvaiua  College^ 
*t  Gettysburg,  lias  a  ]ireaident  and  four  professors.    5.  Bristol  College 
a  president  and  five  inaLructorSi    6-  The  Wedern  Vnioerutg^  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  has  four  instructors*    7*  Jefferson 
College,  at  Canons  burg,  has  a  president  and  six  professors,  with  a  library 
3,S0O  volumes.    The  Jeffirrson  Medical  School ^  which  is  in  Phik- 
ifclphia,  is  a  branch  of  tliis  Institution^  and  has  six  professors*  8* 
Washingttm  College,  at  Washington,  has  seven  instructors,  and  a  library 
itf  i,500  volumes.    9.  Alleghany  College,  at  Meadvillc,  has  four  iu- 


•  It  WAS  Uuly  dt^liveied  ia  tb«  city  at  €  ci'uts  per  buihid. 
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stnicton,  and  a  library  of  8,000  Tolmnei.  No  ooe  of  Tick  imti- 
tutionis  the  medical  departments  excepted,  hii  jet  attuned  a  liigh  ]^ 
putation ;  and,  indeed,  e<Iucation  genendlv  is  far  less  an  object  of  popib' 
fsTour  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  States  north  of  h.  Tliere  nc,  Wv^ 
ever,  evidences  of  a  salutary  change  in  this  respect.  In  1831  prona* 
was  made  by  the  Iegislat|ire  for  a  common  school  fand,**  whidb  ii  H 
accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  100,000  dollsn  a-year,  an  nMnmt  it  w» 
expected  to  reach  in  1639.  Bethlehem^  a  MorsTian  settlement  m  ^ 
Lehigh,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  suceessfbl  seminary  Ibr  females.  Csto 
thi»  head  the  munificent  donation  of  the  late  Steplien  Giraid  to  tkt 
City  of  Philadelphia  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  has  beipKitU 
2,000,000  dollars  certain,  and  more  if  more  should  be  required,  to  tki 
sole  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  college  for  orpbana  TW 
bequest,  af^er  completing  a  noble  marble  stractnre,  as'  the  teif 
directed,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  thb  the  best  endowed  plaee  i 
ir.s*ruction  in  the  United  Sutes. 

The  prevailing  sects  in  the  State  are  Presbyterians,  Mcihodisto.  Bq»' 
ti<t9,  German  Reformed,  and  Episcnpalians.  The  Qaakns  are  ahi 
numerous  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Catbolics  is  ercff 
l^rt.  A  large  part  of  the  papulation  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  ^ 
zniv!.*:  V  and  western  districts,  are  Germans :  tbev  retain  the  use  of  their 
larc'iAc^.  snd  s  considerable  nomber  of  newspapen  in  Gcman  vt 
pnmcxl  and  circulated  i:i  the  State. 

The  <"5encral  Astsemb-y  consists  of  a  senate  of  thtrty-tliree  member^ 
a^«?  n  lIou*o  <i  Representor: ves  o!  100  members.  Tlie  governor  ii 
c.ii  tvM  tr:e:.r..A;;T  by  -.he  pe  p!e.  The  annual  iwcnne  b  abool 
I  .i^V,tHX>  d  >l!tr?.  Thm^  is  a  large  public  del:< ;  but,  as  the  money  wu 
expended  in  ctrsils  ai^d  rai!Tv>ads^  the  State  has  in  these  improvemcnti, 
and  the  to.!*  which  thev  vield,an  accescicn  of  propertr  more  than  e<H 
TO  Its  deb:.  '  '  ^  " 

.  ^^««*Tl^niA  „rtti«l  in  16S1  by  Willliam  P^n.  a  qnaker,by 
TinT:e  oi  a  irant  tri>rA  Jaree*  IL  The  amended  constxtation  was  signei 
*t  I  r..la*lc!phia  on  tbc  2>rd  of  Fe^niary,  lisSS. 

T«  Mii^nix  States. — IV.  Delaware. 
tbe*^;r^r'  rer.nsrivar.ia,  fr.-^  wnici  it  is  sepwatedbf 

mile*  -  "  ^'^'''^^■'^  ^"  "^  Xe^rasi:^*  w.V.u  be  the  «ntir,  twentv-sil 
.<:*:r  ^V^.  w  *  ""^  *  """^  "^"-^  '^^^^  sicparates  th* 

^v^-^^  eurhrr^x  in^^.e*  :  r.%  :hi  the  naiallel<' 

-  :'^\  I  ^i^^^^  «         tbe  s«.e  S:a:e  to  iLe  ^CMm,  thim-*i< 

"V:     -^^^  ^^J";       ^'"^  niT^et^^iles.  1* 

^  d;^n.W,        ,w  i^nx  of  mer;  b«x  the  creel 


and  small  water-eouTace  are  numeTous.  The  most  impcrtant  of  these  are 
the  Braiidywii>e  and  Chriatiana  creeks,  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
State^  which  unite  2  niiles  from  the  Delaware,  No  one  of  the  streams 
a^ortls  a  good  harbour  for  ships  ;  but  the  hreakwater  now  constructing 
by  the  general  government  within  Cape  Henlopen  ia  expected  to  afford 
a  very  good  one.  This  mole  i»  two-thirdi  of  a  mile  in  len|^h,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  wide  at  tlie  top.  A  dike,  half  the  len^h  of  the  hreakwatcr,  and 
parallel  to  it,  is  a  defence  against  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  the  rtirer. 

The  State  is  uniformly  level,  with  the  e3:ception  of  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  the  surface  ia  waving,  and  occasionally  hilly*  The  Moil 
varies  with  the  surface ;  it  is  clayey  in  the  north ;  becomes  gradually 
more  sandy  in  proceedijig  to  the  south ;  hut  on  the  Delaware  and  some 
of  the  creeks  it  ia  very  fertile.  The  line  which  divides  the  streams  of 
the  Delaware  from  those  of  the  Chesapeake  passes  tliroii^h  this  State, 
but  it  is  marked  rather  hy  a  series  of  swamps  and  marshes  than  hy  a 
ridge,  and  it  terminates  at  the  sonth  in  a  large  cypress  swamp.  Bog 
iron  is  found  in  the  part  south  of  the  line,  hut  it  is  not  worked  at  present. 

Tills  Slate  is  divided  into  three  counties^  and  subdivided  into  24  hun- 
dreds. Its  population,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  Stato^  is  7*>,739, 
including  3,305  slaves.    The  increase  for  10  years  was  but     per  cent. 

The  chief  staples  of  Delaware  are  wheat,  and  the  timber  obtained 
from  the  marshy  lands.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  hy  means  of  the  abundant  water  jiower  nfforded  by  Bramhjirhw 
creek.  These  are  flour,  cotton  and  woollen  fahricsj  papcr»  gunpowder 
%ud  snuff. 

The  chief  towns  are  :  Wtlmmgttm^  ijituated  between  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks,  two  miles  from  the  Delaware.  It  is  well  huilt,  has 
an  extensive  commerce  in  flour  and  other  articles  manufactared  at  the 
Brandywine  mills,  and  its  population  ia  6,628*  Dover,  on  Jones's 
creek,  ia  the  seat  of  government ;  it  is  a  small,  well-built  town.  Nt-w- 
castle^  upon  the  Delaware,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  State,  hut  it  now 

i  has  little  trade,  and  its  population  2,463,  is  le^s  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  Tlie  shipping  of  the  State  amounts  to  13j266  tons*  Its  hauki  ug 
capital  is  830,000  dollars,  distributed  among  four  banks  and  their 
branches*  The  canal  which  connects  the  Delaware  with  the  Chesa- 
peake is  wholly  in  this  State.  It  is  navigable  for  small  sea  vessels,  and 
though  only  14  miles  long,  cost  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
deep  cut  of  this  canal  ia  4  miles  long  through  a  hill  90  feet  high  :  it  is 

I  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  255  feet  span.  The  profits  of 
the  canal,  never  sufficient  to  repay  this  heavy  cost,  have  been  Curther 
impaired  by  a  railroad,  which  also  connects  the  two  hays,  and  which  is 
now  used  by  most  travellers.  It  extends  from  Newcastle  in  this  State 
to  Frenchtown  in  Maryland,  16  miles. 

The  State  has  a  college  at  Newark,  recently  established,  with  three 
instructors.    It  has  also  a  school  fund,  which  yields  an  income  of  DjOOO 
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dolkrs.    Tim  reltgiotii  tecU  are  the  same  m  ihose  to  the  eutem  ptrt  oi 
Pennsylvania* 

The  General  Assembly  cautUu  of  a  senate  af  nine  member*,  aod  i 
House  of  EcpresentaUvCB  of  21  tnembeim.  Tbe  annual  expenditure  b 
13,000  dt>llara, 

Delaware,  like  New  Jersey,  was  Gnt  a  colony  of  Swede  a »  ei^  ti  in 
like  manner  pfisaed  from  the  Swedes,  ^TVt  to  the  Dutch^  and  tlieu  U 
the  Englith.  la  1682  it  was  granted,  wiih  Pennsylvania,  to  Willian 
Penn :  it  was  8e|m?atcd  from  that  colony  in  1701 ,  with  a.  Brpflnle 
legit^lature,  hut  uudcr  the  same  governor.  A  new  constitation 
adojited  in  i176)  which  was  superseded  by  its  pre&eBt  one  in  1792. 

The  MiQDtE  States* — Makyuikd* 

The  outline  of  ihis  State  h  minguUrly  irregular^  Beginning  at  ii* 
soulh-eftst  corner,  it  is  bounded  mi  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  to  the  pi- 
rallel  of  38*=^  27',  35  miles;  on  the  mtrih  by  that  parallel  which  sq»a- 
ratcs  it  from  Delaware,  36  miles ;  on  the  east  agfun^  by  the  w^eni 
boundary  of  the  same  State,  86  miles ;  on  the  mrih  again ^  by  the  p4* 
TttUel  of  39®  43',  which  Bcparates  it  from  Pennsylvania,  198  miles;  tm 
(he  wt*sff  by  a  meridional  line  running  Bimth  to  the  Potomac^  and  sc- 
parathig  it  from  Virginia,  36  miles ;  on  the  mdh  and  south*ic^ti,  by  the 
Potomac  to  its  mouth,  320  miles;  on  the  souths  by  the  Chesapeake,  40 
miles ;  and  hy  a  line  to  the  Atlantic,  15  miles,  which  line  and  river 
separate  it  from  Virginia.*  Tlie  area,  omitting  the  larger  portions  of  the 
Chesapeake  within  its  llmitp,  is  1 1,150  square  miles,  of  which  about  one- 
third  lies  on  the  coat  side  of  that  bay,  and  is  called  the  Eastern  shore. 
That  part  of  the  Chesapciike  which  lies  within  this  State  contains  mmf 
islands,  the  most  important  of  ivhich  is  Kent  Isimd^  opposite  to  Aunt- 
polis,  12  miles  long  by  5  broad*  AxsailefptCj  a  long  narrow  islani!  on 
the  coast,  and  Tamjivr  Island ^  in  the  Chesapeake,  lie  partly  in  tliis 
State  and  partly  in  Virginia* 

This  Stale  posftesses  no  good  harbour  except  on  the  Chesapeake^  but 
on  ill  at  bay  there  are  numerous  porta  within  the  limits  of  this  State. 
Annfipolis  has  a  harbour  fjt  for  the  largest  men-of-war;  and  the  hitr- 
hour  at  Balttmorc  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  GOO  tons.  On  each  fide 
of  the  Chesapeake  there  are  many  bays  and  inlets,  which  aUbrd  cacceb 
lent  havens  for  small  vcisels  ;  and  the  people  living  on  them  have  full  J 
availed  themselves  of  this  natural  advantage. 

Tbe  several  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  which  have  been  meji- 

•  This  ImL',  as  well  as  some  olhers,  which,  by  the  culooial  charters,  were  int coded 
to  bo  parallels  of  latituik^  owing  to  the  unHMfuliiess  of  surveyors,  impuifi^ction  fif 
inrirumeniB,  or  other  accident,  dfviniej  from  their  proper  coarse.  But  in  mch 
cniM  tht*  urror  has  btri?a  cured  by  timt%  and  the  line  once  actimlly  rim  and  marked 
htti  bet?ti  adhered  to.  lu  tliii  Wiiy  Virgidia  has  gained  a  Ultlc  from  Maryland,  and 
ha»  )o»t  a  i;reat  dtsal  to  North  Carglina. 
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1,  except  the  two  most  western,  traverse  this  State  from  its  nor- 
thern to  its  southern  boundary ;  but  this  part  of  Maryland  is  so  narrowed 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  Potoniac  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  as  to 
make  some  of  these  ranges  within  this  State  less  iliao  1 0  railcs  loiig. 
The  Blue  RidgCj  called  also  the  South  Mountain^  extends  about  35 
miles  across  the  State,  and  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Backbone 
Mountain^  extends  abont  50  miles.  The  less  defined  ranges  cast  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  arc  yet  longer,  by  reason  of  the  greater  width  of  that 
part  of  the  State.  The  Sm far  loaf  Mounkmiy  ncni  the  Mononcacy  River 
is  in  the  range  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Sysquehanna  flows  about  20  miles  in  this  State,  before  it  empties 
into  the  Chesapeake-  The  PMmtaCj  which  is  common  to  this  State  and 
Virginia,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  more  than  seven  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  navigahleto  Washington,  103  miles,  for  the  largest  ships  ; 
and  for  boats  to  Cumberland,  1S8  miles  further,  by  the  aid  of  canals 
round  the  several  falls.  At  Hancock's  Town,  131  miles  (93  tnilca 
direct)  from  Washington,  the  river  approaches  within  about  two  miles 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  after  which,  pursuing  an  irregular  hut  general 
south-east  course  to  the  Chesapeake,  it  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  68  miles  from  Washington.  Tlic  Pnhixcntt  after  a  south* 
cast  course  of  1 10  miles,  falls  into  the  Chesapeake,  20  miles  north  of  the 
Potoniac.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons  to  Nottingham,  46 
miles,  and  for  boats  14  miles  further.  The  Sevcnt  is  a  short,  but  wide 
and  deep  river,  on  whieh  Annapolis  stands,  two  miles  from  its  mouth- 
The  Fatfjpsco  is  navigable  to  Baltimore,  14  miles,  for  ships  drawing 
IS  feet  of  water,  and  for  small  vessels  eight  miles  further  to  Elkndge 
Landing,  On  the  eastern  shore  there  is  a  number  of  small  streams,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  arc  of  great  width  compared  with 
their  length,  and  have  as  much  the  character  of  creeks  as  of  rivers.  They 
are  Elk  Hirers  navigable  13  miles  to  Elktou,  Stmafraji  Rhwr,  Chester 
i?/i  er,  navigable  to  Chester  Town,  Chfiptank,  Nantkokey  IViromieo^  and 
Poccmoke^  navigable  to  Snow  Hill,  all  of  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  flow  in  a  south-westerly  ^direction  to  the 
Chesapeake* 

g  Tlie  soil  of  the  *^  eastern  shore,"  and  part  of  the  western  is  alluvial, 
and,  in  the  main,  sandy  ;  but  on  the  numerous  water-courses  it  is  very 
rich^  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  maize. 
This  is  the  most  northern  Atlantic  State  where  tobacco  is  cultivated  as 
a  staple;  and  that  delicate  kind,  called  Kitejhot^  is  made  principally  in 
this  State-  It  is  grown  altagcthcr  on  virgin  soil,  and  one  that  is  at  the 
same  lime  rich  and  sandy.  The  northern  part  of  the  western  shore,"  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  in  the  great  primiti  ve  belt,  and  has  the  variety  of 
soil  which  bdongs  to  that  formation*  In  the  mountainous  district  the 
ridges  are  rocky  and  stciil,  whilst  the  intervening  vallies  jw&sess  great 
fertility,  ^  Wheat  and  maize  arc  cultiratcd  throughout  the  whole 
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*' western  thort,"  but  the  culture  of  tobncco  it  confined  to  Hh^  pit 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  The  valuable  mtnermk  of 
Miirflnnd  are  CDiiBited  to  the  westero  divition*  They  «rc  chieflj  iron  utd 
cmU  m  the  mouiitainou*  district.  The  eastern  ahore  and  eautheni  pvt 
of  the  western  shore  are  subject  to  the  diaeatcs  of  low  marshy  cottntm; 
llie  rest  of  the  State,  cQtiiprehendmg  about  one-half  of  it,  is  wyheftHlij. 
The  temjieraturc  of  this  State  is  colder  than  might  be  expecied  from  ito 
climate ;  there  is  seldom  a  winter  that  the  Potomac  is  not  frozen  am 
at  Wathitigton. 

Marvhmd  is  divided  into  19  counticsr  eight  of  which  arc  on  the 
eaitern  shore.  The  iiopulation  in  1B30  was  447,040,  of  which  I02,W 
were  slaves,  and  52,912  were  free  coloured.  The  rate  of  increase  m 
ten  years  was  91  per  cent.  The  large  proportion  of  good  soil  posseited 
by  tills  Stale  has  given  it  a  greater  density  of  population  than  other 
State  out  of  New  England, 

Though  moit  of  the  inhabitants  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  i 
greater  proportion  are  engaged  in  those  of  commerce  and  nianufacturei 
than  in  any  other  slaveholding  State,  The  tonnage  of  Maryland  ti 
80,708  tons,  of  which  47,120  belong  to  Baltimore,  The  State  has  23 
bankB,  whose  united  capitals  amount  to  about  9,000,000  dollars.  The 
canals  in  this  State  are:  1.  Pm-t  Dt^posit  Canals  on  the  Suvquehaniift,  st 
its  lowest  falls,  above  H&vre  de  Grace,  10  miles  in  length.  2,  The  Okitt 
and  Chempeah'  Canals  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Potomac  from  Wssh- 
ington  city,  Thi&  canal  is  completed  to  Williamaport,  114^  miles  (r\m 
Washington ;  and  about  70  miles  higher  up  the  river  there  is  an  ineshautl- 
iblc  bed  of  bituminous  coal,  of  the  finest  quality,  on  the  verv  bank  of  the 
canah  This  alone»  it  is  expected,  will  induce  the  legislatures^  either  tsS 
the  General  Government  or  of  the  States,  if  not  individual  capitalists,  to 
supply  the  funds  now  wanted  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  it  will  be  carried  further  west  than  the 
coal  mines  for  some  time.  According  to  the  original  plan  it  was  to 
terminate  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Cheaapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  undertaken  with  the  isimilar 
view  of  bringitig  the  trade  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  by  connecting  Pitts- 
burg with  Baltimore.  It  is  now  finished  as  far  as  Harper's  Ferry,  a  distance 
of  SO  J  milcH,  where  it  meets  with  the  canal  from  Washington  ;  but  iti 
further  progress  is  8usi>ended  for  the  present.  A  branch  of  this  railroad 
to  Washingtoii  facilitates  the  intercourse  between  Washington  and  the 
cities  north  of  it.  Its  length  to  the  city  from  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  former  railroad  is  33  miles.  Another  railroad  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Susquehanna  has  been  begun  :  it  terminates  at  York  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  7*3  miles  long. 

Baltimore  is  the  chief  place  of  trade,  not  only  in  Maryland,  but  on  the 
w uteris  of  tlic  Chesapeake,  and  is  the  third  city  in  the  United  States,  It  is 
pleaeantly  situated  on  the  north  eide  of  the  Patspscu,  with  a  gentle  slope 
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to  the  river,  and  is  both  regular  and  weH-built.  A  small  Btreara,  called 
Jones's  FaliSt  intersects  the  city  from  north  to  south,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  arm  of  the  Patapsco,  which  forms  ihe  harbour  and  basin  of 
Baltimore.  This  stream  and  another  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
it,  and  now  converted  into  a  straight  canal »  divide  the  city  into  three 
unequal  parts  ;  the  most  western,  called  the  Cihj^  is  larger  than  both 
the  others  united,  and  contains  seven  of  the  twelve  ward^ ;  the  middle 
division,  called  Did  Town^  consists  of  two  wards,  and  the  most 
eastern,  FelPi  Point,  consists  of  three.  Baltimore  contains  some  hund- 
some edifices,  both  public  and  private;  but  it  is  sin^larly  deficient  in 
public  squares.  It  is  decorated  with  two  monuments  of  white  marble  : 
one,  a  column  to  the  memory  of  General  Washington,  160  feet  high,  sur- 
roounted  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  General.  *  The  other,  also  a  co- 
lumn, is  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  m  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  is  52  feet  high*  The  city  abounds  in  natural 
springs  uf  eitcellent  water,  which  arc  handsomely  inclosed  and  accessible 
to  all*  Baltimore  is  the  first  transatlantic  town  which  was  lighted  with 
gas.  It  has  many  thriving  manufactories  w^ithin  its  limits,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  westj  the 
varjons  parts  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  w^ith  foreign  countries^  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  town  has  been  without  ea^ample,  except  in  New  York, 
In  1 190  the  population  was  13,503,  and  in  1830  it  had  increased  to  80,625. 

AnnapoliSf  which  has  always  been  the  seat  of  government,  is  two 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  on  its  right  bank,  and  30  miles  from 
Baltimoret  Though  it  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  it  is  without 
trade.  Population,  2,629.  Frederick  Tomu  43  miles  west  of  Balti- 
more, is  a  flourishing  inland  manufacturing  town.  Population,  4,417- 
Hagerstomi^  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Population,  3,371.  Eashn^ 
OD  Treadbeven  Creek,  Princess  Ann^  on  the  Manokin,  Vienna  on  the 
Haoticoke,  and  Snow  Hill  on  the  Pocomoke,  are  the  chief  towns  on 
the  eastern  shore,  and  contain  from  1500  to  2000  inhabitants  each. 
There  are  several  other  ports  of  entry  in  this  State  of  inferior  import- 
auce,  in  which  the  shipping  consists  wholly  of  small  coasting  vessels. 

The  Umveruittj  of  Afartjiand,  in  Baltimore,  consists  ofa  Medical 
College  of  six  professors,  and  an  academical  department,  which  has  not 
been  carried  into  effect.  St.  Man/s  CoUege^  in  the  same  city^  is  a 
Ruman  Catholic  institution,  which  has  18  instructors,  and  a  library  of 
10,000  volumes.  Alount  St,  Marf/*3  Co/^e'/t%  another  Catholic  Insiit u- 
tioDt  uear  Enimitsburg,  has  25  instructors,  and  a  library  of  7,000 
voiutnea.  Si,  Jo/m^s  CoUege,  at  Annapolis,  has  seven  instructors,  and 
a  hbrary  of  3300  volimies.  The  public  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
scbuols  in  tins  State  is  about  150,000  dollars;  and  the  State  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  University  and  other  liigh  schools,  which 
sometimes  exceeds  20,000  dollars. 

The  Romau  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  this  State :  the 
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iLiTh1nel]0p  Tcstdf  i  in  Baltimore.  Nest  to  tbcm  arc  the  Eptscop&Uftns 
Prcabytenan*t  Mclhodifcta,  and  Baptists.  There  are  Germans  in  this 
Stmtc  alia,  and  some  German  newspapers  are  printed* 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  21  members,  choseu  by  cleciori 
crery  five  yeats^  and  of  a  Honse  of  Delegates  of  79  memberf .  Tbe 
annual  revenue  is  about  240,000  doll  an* 

Maryland  was  itettled  by  English  Catholics  in  1633,  under  a  gnuit 
from  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore,  In  1688  the  charter  wss  rc> 
vuked,  and  the  colony  was  governed  by  the  Crown.  In  1*J16  it  again 
l>ccame  a  i^roprietorj'  gtjveinnjent,  and  so  continued  until  the  Americim 
revolution*  The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1176,  but  his 
aiiice  undergone  aome  partial  amendments. 

District  of  Cohtmbia. 

This  comprehends  an  area  of  ten  miles  square,  which  was  ceded  )iy 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  United  States,  and  over  which 
the  federal  govern  no  en  t  has  eicUisive  juriadiciion.  Its  soutbern  angle 
is  At  Jones's  Point,  a  lillle  below  Alexandria,  from  which  it  runs  due 
north -cast  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  and  due  north -west  in 
Virginia,  so  that  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  area,  or  30  square  milei^ 
lie  south  of  the  Potomac*  It  is  divided  into  two  counties  and  contaiDi 
three  cities.  The  population,  by  the  last  census,  was  39,S5Sj  and  the 
increase  in  ten  yeans  was  20  per  cent. 

Tht  Citi/  of  Washmtftnn^  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  is  Itid 
oiT  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  at  its  junction  with  the  Eastern 
Uranch^  a  short  but  wide  and  deep  stream  which  flows  from  the  nortli 
and  east.    In  the  plan  of  the  city  it  has  heen  attempted  to  combine 
regularity  with  variety.    Besides  the  ordinary  streets,  which  all  intersect 
at  right  angles,  there  are  avcnxies  of  much  greater  width,  which  hm% 
laid  off  to  suit  the  levels  of  the  surface,  or  to  connect  important  points, 
cross  the  city  in  various  directions,  and  occasionally  form  squares  snd 
public  places  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets.    Only  a  smail  pnrt, 
however^  of  this  magnificent  outline  has  yet  been  filled  np,  as  Washings 
ton  has  neither  the  foreign  commerce  nor  extensive  inland  traffic  which 
is  requisite  to  build  up  a  large  city-    Almost  the  only  part  which  i> 
compactly  built,  ie  that  which  is^n  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the 
president's  bouse  and  the  capitol,  both  of  which  arc  handsome  building* 
of  white  freestone.    The  latter  contains  the  halls  of  the  two  Housps  of 
Congress,  a  lihrarj',  and  numerous  other  apartments,  some  of  which  are 
ve ry  s p ac i o us,  a  n d  decorate ( 1  w i t h  g r eat  t as te ,    T h is  h ui Idi ng  i s  cro^TOCil 
with  a  lofty  dome;  a  Corinthian  portico  of  white  marble  adcirns  its 
eastern  front;  it  is  surrounded  by  grounds  tastt: fully  planted  and  laid 
out;  and  upon  the  whole  has  no  equal  in  America.    Besides  the  streets 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  which  are  built  up,  there  arc  groups  of  houses 
scattered  here  and  ib^re,  according  to  the  views  and  means  of  thoic 
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mr^ho  build  with  the  hope  of  profit,  some  of  which  are  gradually  receiving 
a       accessions,  while  others,  with  a  lets  fortunate  situation,  have  fallen 
Im^to  neglect.    There  are  varioaa  other  public  buildings  of  neat  and 
p'«_i.bfitautial,  but  unpretending  architecture. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  capitul,  on  the  eastern  branch,  is  the  navy 
irard,  which  of  itself  forms  a  compact  village*    The  site  of  the  city  is 
generally  level,  with  Binail  ijntlulatious^  but  a  range  of  hills  skirts  it  on 
north,  and  presents  beautiful  situations  for  private  dw^elUngs.  The 
f^opulati on  within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  IB^SB^i. 

To  the  west  of  Washington,  and  almost  connected  with  it,  ia  George 
3^oip/t,  a  port  of  entry,  and  place  of  some  trade  before  the  cession,  but 
■^'liicb  has  greatly  increased  by  its  vicinity  to  the  seat  of  government. 
1 1.  contains  a  convent  and  Catholic  college.    A  range  of  hills,  running 
I^OTthand  w^est  of  the  town,  affords  beautiful  sites  for  building.  The 
population  is  8,441*    On  the  son th  or  Virginia  side  of  the  district,  and 
^  miles  south  of  Washington,  is  Alexandria.    This  w^as  formerly  one  of 
tlte  most  thriving  towns  in  Virginia,  and  was  supported  chiefly  by  its 
trade  in  flour.  Both  its  shipping  and  foreign  commerce  have  greatly  dc* 
clined,but  sanguine  expectations  are  formed  of  the  benefit  which  this,  as 
^cll  as  the  other  towns  of  the  district,  will  derive  from  the  Chesapeake 
*^nd  0!iio  Canal,  a  branch  of  which  is  now  constructing  from  George 
^I'own  to  this  place,  1i  miles.    It  crosses  the  Potomac  by  an  aqueduct 
1*714  feet  long.    A  wooden  bridge,  on  stone  piers,  and  more  than  a  mile 
>ti  length  across  the  Potomac  facililates  the  intercourse  with  Washington* 
Hpulalion,  8,263.    The  shipping  of  the  district  is  17,2SG  tons,  of 
"^hich  Alexandria  has  10,560  tons,  and  George  Town  6,626  toDS,  Tlic 
hanks  of  the  district  are  seven,  which  together  have  a  capital  of  more 
lliQn  2,000,000  dollars. 

CoiumbiaCoilffie^  in  Washington,  has  eiglit  Professors^  and  a  library 
4000  volume**  A  theological  school,  umlcr  thti  direction  of  the 
Baptist?,  is  attached  to  it.  The  Cafholic  CoUt*^^  in  George  Town, 
Jias  19  instructors,  and  a  library  of  12^000  volumes.  AH  the  leading 
iccts  have  churches  in  the  district,  hut  those  of  the  Baptists  are  the  moit 
nutnerouBi 

This  diitrict  was  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in 
1700,  and  Washington  been  me  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  in 
IPOO*  Washington,  George  Town,  and  Alexandria,  arc  immediatfly 
governed  by  their  respective  corporations,  which  act,  however,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales :  and  all  legislation 
beyond  the  limita  ])rescrihcd  to  these  corporations  is  by  special  acta  of 
CongTCsa*  The  political  cDnstitntion  of  the  district  is  so  far  ppculinr 
that  the  people,  who  ore  hcmnd  by  it,  have  no  agency, direct  or  indirect, 
in  furroing  it^ — ^an  anomaly  which  grew  out  of  the  division  of  sovereign 
jKiwer  between  1  the  several  States  and  the  nited  States,  and  the  obvious 
expediency  of  securing  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  federal  govern- 
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T.^-.-.Trrrz      '.ori.'  yrr,h^:rr.:z  of  iot  <xiick  State,  or  from  coBukniiA 
i.-.i  r.:.f*     Tifre  :§  a  i^.licr  ui^'SiaIt  in  n»  polmcil  ood^M- 
-:  :        i.-*  "!:rt:  rwenifti  in  C^njkic— ;  but  to  tlui  tk 

IzE.  ^:rrzEiN  SrAiE*. — I.  Vxrcisia 
"       \  \\  I  r^'i:         from  ihe  Atlanii:  acrois  tk' 
,r  _  E  si  r;  ii-i  iL;  Chesapeake  Bay,  lo  ihemori^ 

:■'       _  .  ■  zL.'.r^.  i.\ asiJ  fi^^r.' A-rei^,  bytk 

i  .  .  ^  - .  •    :^  3^.  z.»=4 :    n  bv  a  xnerluioa&l  line: 

.  «     :  .1  : .  .  1 :  r — i;  * 1-  k  :.: '-i-i  -jT.  3o  ciles  ;  bv  which  hna  ul 
:        :  ..j^z^.r.  .  :      :..  M^^l^^i  •       t\.   -  ::.e  panfldtf 

.  r"  -t.' .  :  "  ■  Lz\'-..  rj  i  neniiviii!  l:-e  ninaingftai 

-.  .  ..  :  -'-i  :wj        lines  separate  il 

-  .  ..         *  .'i.^  •  -  >k--;.'.       The  Ohio,  toihemouihrf 

.  3  -V  :  n-.  ::  ;*  5^i.^ra:ed  ironi  d*e  Sute«f 

\.  :    :      •■:  -  3-^- S-i^iv.Sj o«:Ac  jwr;A-tf^ 

;;.  !  :-.  t.  l riiiii  M .;>mi tains.  90 mile*, b] 

.  .    .    I  ■         .:  >  T-.,  iri-.ri  :r.     Ken:  :cky ;  on  the  sou:h  bj 
,  .  j-i      . :  ^     i-.  •      :■ .  A-ir.-^:.  -Kltlji:  jiarillel  separates  il  fhia 
2.:  N  rjL  Cir/.iua.  350  mile*  :  onihctoi 

.i  5w   .  list  irtx  <  •.o/r24  sqiiare  miles. 

i  .  .    .  v::-iSi:>:V».i  .?  -  :h:5  Suie.    It  is  formed  bj 

V  A,«,  iT.c*  ...  :  .  ■  -  ^iCiVv:  He^rj  :he  south.  Thatpirtof 
:  :..i>:  w      .  :  v.  i.^  Cljrl;s,  is  siLjrtcd  by  a  number  of 

..    -  i    *.  ,    ;  -  ..A  j::cvi  .y  ::sliermen;  audtbruogb 

:  :  >  .   ..>■•■.  .  .;  •  — .  su^j...  j.i*;:::^  vessels  ».v*casiouaIlv  find  i 

1."  .  \  .  •  .:    '.   ?;>  Su:^  in  a  south-westerly di^c^ 

.  s  :■.  ;  -       ri:.^-:*  a>  ;:i  Peaasylvauia,  though 

>'         -   ,  .  ."a:  .      T..e  z.:*:  eoscerly  mnge  is  called  the 

S  .  .  T  o-v::.  M.  ..-  ;a  -:v.;d*.e  ot  the  S:atc  ^  but  further 

.  .  >  ..V.  :  i  .^■  .  K\';  in.;  •.  :./:.  In  :he  southern  part  of 
,  S  t       -  .■;:.u->.id  r.Jjw  and  mjuutaius,  each  bearing 

v-         i  ■.  -  i;;..:  v  aiilcs  r.orih-west  of  the  prc- 

^  '  »        >  K-.'-Cv^".       s-niun:::  of  which  presents  u  con- 

^  >  "    ^      .  .1^'.,.;  -.r.c  >\i:c.    T/.e  il: stance  at  which  its 

^  •  *  —      ■■      <   .  ^*       Vc         ^-.ves    the  tinge  to  which  it  owes 
^    *  . .  A  J.  V.        >  I".,  :v     "vss         -oc-niine  to  the  state  of  the 
i.  •  .X ;'\  V     ;  >  •  ^-.s^:  >n.iij:.:s  jirv  :>.e  Peizk<  o/  Otter  in  Bedford 
•       •   ■  •        '      »* ;  -^^       sci::h-^*  es:  corner  of  Grayson  county, 

•  •    *N   "*  ^*>:wArvi.  «s  course  has  b«en  madeto 

^      '   '    .     »   V  '.  c  •  .     ••■x:.    .  ^                ^  fjLrwii'.iA           and  Vii^inil 

'  •      ■  ^     '          V\:-:.:v>*tv,  »b.;c/.  vu^ht  to  have  betfn  the  wme 

■»  »^    *      ^.  .,-.i.>         vvJ*.v-,-;:y  the  less  to  Virgiuia  here  is  itill 
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Bomething  mote  than  4000  feet-  The  ranges  immedifltely  west 
lue  Ridge  are  lesB  imifarni  in  height,  direction,  md  continuity; 
erent  portions  of  the  same  range  hear  iiiflerent  names  in  different 
lijie  State.  Further  weet  is  the  Allet^hany  range,  \\  hich  no  more 
le  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  an<l  the  Ohio 
Jtate,  as  is  commonly  suppo&eil>  than  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  ridges 
1  crossed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
3d  a  part  of  them  heing  crossed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in 
hern  part.  Still  further  west  the  Laurel  nnd  Chestnut  ranges  of 
vania  extend  about  40  miles  into  this  State,  and  comprehend 
tilt  ^he  Gatil^i  aud  the  Great  Fiat  Top  mountaini. 
ie  rirers  of  Virginia  the  Potmiac  and  James  River  have  heen 
noticed.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Richmond, 
^,  and  fur  boats  near  200  miles  further.  The  Shenmuloah  rises 
ttddle  of  the  State  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flowing 
icirth-eaat  along  the  great  valley  which  bears  its  name  for  180 
mites  with  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  river 

tto  have  forced  a  passage  through  the  mountains.  The  South 
)f  the  Potomac  also  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  State  to  the  east 
fneghany  range,  flows  north-caBt,  about  120  miles,  and  falls  into 
nac,  97  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry*  The  Rappahannock  rises  in 
I  Ridge,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east,  empties  into  the  Chc^a- 
JO  miles  south  of  the  Potomac,  after  a  course  of  160  miles.  It 
lible  for  tmall  sea^vessels  to  Fredericksburg,  ]  05  miles*  Ytwk 
|fonned  by  the  union  of  the  Pamunky  and  Mattapmij ^whif^  rise 
nt  range  of  mountains,  and  uniting  15  miles  south- west  of  the 
annoek,  take  first  a  south-east,  and  then  a  north-east  ccitrse  of 

E>  the  Cbegapeake.    The  river  is  navigable  to  York,  12  miles 
outh,  for  the  largest  ships.    The  Appomatox  enters  James 
the  south  and  west,  at  City  Point,  34  miles  below  Richmond, 
Ejourse  of  about  120  miles;  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to 
urg,  12  miles,  and  for  hmte  95  miles  further.    Within  the 
ttid  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  Lijnhaven 
uch  being  formed  by  a  slight  curvature  of  the  shore,  is  little  more 
fopen  roadstead.  But  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Eastern  Virginia 
te  in  great  testtiaries,  or  bays,  which  constitute  the  best  and 
m\y  harbours.    Of  these  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
\  the  most  important.  This  river,  which  is  two  miles  wide  at  its 
expands  into  a  spacious  hay  at  its  junction  with  Elizabeth 
The  Stmmto/u*  the  northern  and  hurgest  branch  of  the  Roanoke, 
lie  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flowing  to  the  south^ejisti  unites 
i  Dan,  near  the  sowthern  boundary  of  the  State,  after  a  course  of 
IB.    The  Noitowatf  and  Meheirin  rise  in  the  south-east  part  of 
)  below  the  mountainous  regioii,  and  after  flowing  to  the  south- 
*  This  biaach  ti  icimetimes  aUo  exiled  Rmnokt, 
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ea£t  for  more  than  100  mllcstpasi  into  North  Carolma,  wbm  ikri 
to  form  the  Chowan*    The  Bia4:kw(iier^  a  lfti"ge  branch  of  the  Sui 
has  a  eutith  course. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  the  State  arc  tributaries  of  ( 
The  Mimongaheia  riftc*  in  the  Laurel  Mountain,  and  flowi  tolbei 
more  than  60  miles  before  it  enters  Pennsylvania,    Ita  two  1 
Ttftjari^s  Valieij  antl  Cheat  Rivt^rx^  which  also  are  in  YirpuiiJ 
little  inferior  to  the  river  itself*    The  Great  Kenawha  confibdl 
branches  :  the  southern,  which  it  the  longer,  rises  on  the  wtst i 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina^  and  flowing  first  to  the  no 
and  then  north  through  the  other  mountain  raugefl,  200  milct,  : 
junction  with  the  other  branch,  which  flows  in  an  oppomte 
(from  the  north-east),  and  is  called  the  Greenhriar,    After  the  * 
encc  the  river  keeps  a  general  north-west  course  fur  1 50  miles  to  1 
Pleusaiit,  on  the  Ohio.    Forty-four  luilea  further  south  the  Ohiop 
tlic  Git  If  am  lot  ^  which  has  a  north-west  course  of  more  than  100 1 
The  /iiV/  Santfy,  after  flawing  to  the  north-west,  altoj^ether  in  th»  ! 
about  50mileSfc  and  iben  along  the  Kentucky  boundary,  'JO  inile«il 
into  the  Ohio,  5S  miles  below  Point  Pleasant 

Virginia  is  divided  physically,  and  also  for  some  civil  pur 
fovir  zones,  running  north-cast  and  south- west.  The  first  conip 
the  region  between  the  coast  and  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers,  i 
tide  is  arrested.  This  belt  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  without  a  rock  or  i 
of  any  description.  It  isj  with  few  exceptions,  jioor  land»  exeepl  i 
streams.  The  seeond,  between  the  falls  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  ismorep*! 
ductive  I  its  soil  having  the  variety  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  f^Jf^ 
tion,  and  the  alluvial  lauds  of  iis  rivers  being  also  richer  than  in  the  M 
below.  The  third,  between  ilie  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  is  a  lis**! 
stone  country',  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  four,  consisting  of  eievnteil  ^^^^ 
which  have  the  same  general  direction  as  the  mountains*  The  last  hm^i 
the  AUcghany  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  contains  a  gn«JJ 
variety  of  soil;  but  as  two  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  it,  calM 
Chestmtt  and  Gmdcy^  and  as  it  is  otherwise  hilly,  it  has  only  a  flffliJ^I 
proportion  of  very  fertile  land,  except  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  baubJI 
the  rivers. 

Tbeie  is  a  correspondent  diversity  of  climate.  Of  the  four  obbqo*! 
zones  that  have  been  jncntioned,  the  first  is  the  nwldest  in  temperiitiiT^il 
and  the  most  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  summer  montlis;  the  seconil 
is  the  most  salubrious  of  all;  aiid  the  thirds  extending  from  the  Bin* I 
Ridge  to  the  AUcghany,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  fourth  are  the  coldest,  ] 
the  average  temperature  becoming  higher  as  the  land  descends  to  tbft 
Ohio,  as  well  as  towards  the  Atlantic. 

This  State  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals.    Although  this  branch  of ' 
her  wealth  has  been  very  im perfectly  explored,  mines  of  iron^  gold,  lead, 
and  coal  arc  already  wrought    Iron  workst  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  «c 
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icrou     GM  i  s  foun  d  i  n  the  pri  mi  live  region  bel  o  w  th  e  m  o  u  n  ta  i  ns,  qiuI 
^        bell  which  La^  the  aame  south- westerly  direction  as  the  gold  reginn 
"^^ortti  Carolina.    Several  miiiea  are  now  wrought.    There  is  a  kad- 
ill  the  fiouth-westpflrtof  the  State-  Salt  springs  arc  so  numerous  on 
Kenaivha,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ohio  valley,  aa  not  gnly  to  sup-* 
weatem  Virginia  with  salt,  hut  also  part  of  the  neighbouring  States. 
^  >o.l  is  flbuadant  throughout  the  mouuttiinpua  di&trictstbnt  it  is  nowhere 
-^Tacted  for  market  except  from  a  bed  abuut  12  miles  above  llichmond, 
^  %  lioth  aides  of  James  River>  which  has  been  tniced  about  40  miles, 
^  ^ppet'Ore  is  found  in  the  Blue  Eidge,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  wrought, 
^  ^^p.^um  is  found  in  the  south-west,  and  is  much  used  by  the  farmers  in 
^  M  neighbourhood,  aud  ia  taken  by  water  down  the  Holslon  to  the  suuth- 
^  ^mern  States.    The  State  also  has  marble  of  various  qualities,  iilate- 
irrief^,  alum,  acd  porcelain  clay.    The  belt  along  the  coast  abounds 
tnarle,  which  is  beginning  to  be  much  used  as  a  manure  for  the  thin 
^  terl  cxhip lifted  lands  of  that  region, 

^      N^i  Mute  contains  such  a  number  and  variety  of  mineral  apringa 
f        Virginia,    They  are  principally  in  the  third  belt,  west  of  the  Blue 
^^^itlire.     The  most  celebrated  and  frequented  are,    1,  the  W<irf}i 
^^jfTiinj.i  in  Bath  county,  which  afford  a  natural  fountain  of  warm  water 
^ual  at  all  times  to  96*^  of  Fahrerdicit,  and  sufficiently  large  to  turn  a 
Kiill.    2,  The  Hot  Sijungs^  six  miles  from  the  preceding,  iu  which 
several  wells  and  fountains  of  a  much  higher,  hut  less  uniform  teni- 
ature,  and  which  are  very  efficacious  iu  rheumatisms  and  cutaneoua 
iscaies*  3,  The  Sweet  Spriuijs  in  Monroe  county »  containing  carbonic 
id  gas,  4.  The  Wiita  Sulphur  Springs  in  Greenbriar  county,  the  most 
it  resorted  to  of  all,  both  for  pleasure  and  healthi  They  contain  soda, 
Sulphur,  and  magnesia,  and  are  used  for  diseases  of  the  bver  and 
*tamach,    5*  The  Swcei  Sprintjs,  containing  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
^^on.    6*  The  Sail  Sulphm\  like  the  White  Sulphur,  with  the  addition 
^f  fiok,    7-  The        Su/^Aivrj  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  property 
^f  lowering  the  pulse,  and  are,  on  this  account,  frequented  for  pulmo- 
Jiarj'  affections.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  mountainous  district  there 
%re  several  other  mineral  waters,  but  with  properties  less  marked  and 
diveniilied.    Of  these  the  Berkeley  Sprhujfij  in  the  town  of  Bath,  in 
MoTgan  county,  attract  numerous  visitors, 
I      These  mineral  waters  are  situated  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
I    iummer  climates  imaginable,  and  to  ita  intiuence  many  of  the  cures 
effected  may  probably  be  attributed*     They  have  numerous  visitors 
from  the  other  States,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Virginia  y  and  if  their 
accommodations  were  good,  and  they  were  rendered  more  acee&sihlcj  they 
would,  from  their  ci^otral  position,  the  variety  of  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  their  unrivalled  climate,  become  the  most  attractive  place  of 
resort  in  the  Union » 
The  mouutaiuQUB  dintrici  of  Virginia  preseuts  many  int^reBling 
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nAtnrftl  objcctf .  The  inoit  remarkftble  of  Uieee  it  tbe  Nitunl 
wUiclt  IB  formed  hy  atnaBs  of  rock,  about  60  feet  hwmd  and  40  M\ 
st retching  from  one  cliff  or  rocky  parapet  to  auotlier,  ind  fow^l 
tolerably  regular  mrch.  It  is  about  200  feet  liigh.  Tbt  opeuf 
about  SO  feet  broad  at  the  bottom^  but  widens  as  it  ascends;  i 
road  pasaea  over  it,  and  a  email  stTeam  flow*  beneath  this  nutTinJ 
The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  B1ne  Ridge  at  Hafyeft 
has  been  rnucb  admired  for  ita  vtwied  and  striking  ftcetwfy;  tJi 
crflcf>*  precipice*  attest  the  former  disnipturc  of  the  mountain. 
Ciji  4'  ifl  remiirkabje  for  its  extent,  and  the  singular  variety  of 
fifciires  which  the  atalactites  assume.  There  is  also  the 
Spring,  a  hole  in  the  earth,  from  the  bottom  of  which  hydrogen  jgw 
^tantly  rises :  after  a  rain  it  issuca  from  a  small  c<>llection  of 
which  then  aastimcB  the  appearance  of  a  spring.  Moitnt  Vemmr^ 
Potomac,  andjl/r)/^//t'#*//ci,near  Charlottesville, derive  amoralinteretf^ 
their  having  been  once  the  places  of  reaidencct  ns  they  now  Mt  d 
ton\bs,  of  two  very  popular  presidenta.  Though  n^otiuments  andfl 
have  been  erected  to  Washington  in  several  of  the  States,  there  is  tumii 
mark  the  spot  in  >^hich  he  was  interred*  His  remaiiiB  are  in  a 
vault ;  but  the  place  itself^  being  au  eminence  which  overlooks  tlie  bi^ 
Potomac,  and  the  Maryland  shore  beyond  it,  has  great  natural  betillj 
The  scenery  from  Monticclloj  the  residence  of  Jefferson^  thoufb  ^1 
wants  water,  has  more  grandeur  The  Blue  Ridge  is  seen  stretctMig^ 
the  north-east  for  10  or  80  miles.  To  the  south  and  east  the  land«capf 
gradually  melts  into  a  uniform  tint,  which  well  repreaients  a  distant 
view  of  the  t>ccan.  Beneath  the  eye  is  seen  the  neatly- built  vilkfi:^  of 
Charlotte svi It c,  and  further  west  the  four  pardtel  ranges  of  the  I'lii- 
Tersity  of  Virginia,  with  the  glittering  dome  of  its  rotunda ;  while  tk 
Rivanna,  diminished  to  a  mere  thread,  here  and  there  exhibits  ib 
shining  surface  in  the  woody  country  which  it  pasBes  through.  Within 
25  miles  of  Monti  cello,  and  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (the  Soutfe- 
west)  arc  also  the  scats  of  the  late  presidents  Madison  and  Monroe. 

Virginia  contains  112  counties,  of  very  unequal  size  and  populRri<mi 
and  1,21 1^405  inh  alntants.  Of  these,  47,348  are  free  persons  of  colour, 
and  469,157  are  slaves.  The  rate  of  increase  in  10  yexirs  was  13 J  per 
cent,  \  the  natural  increase  being  reduced  here  as  in  the  New  Englats'l 
States,  by  a  continual  flow  of  emigration  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  Blue  Ridge  divides  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which 
do  not  differ  more  in  their  physical  character  than  they  do  in  that 
their  population.  This  diversity  arises  principally  from  the  fact,  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  colour  are  in  the  eastern  division.  In 
both,  agriculture  is  the, principal  employment,  but  its  particular  braiichci 
are  very  vario\is  throughout  the  State*  In  the  tide-wa^cr  country 
maize  is  the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  to  which,  of  late  years,  cotttjn 
baa  been  added*     In  aome  of  the  counties  near  the  coast  tlie  na/md 
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fiaikW^ii,  from  which  atsfor-mi  is  made,  hm  become  an  object  of  extent]  ve 
Culture*    In  the  primitive  region  above,  wheat,  maize,  and  tubacco  are 
staple  products.    West  of  the  Blue  Eidge  wheat  principally,  ami 
^oine  tobacco  ;  and  in  the  remotest  west,  hemp  is  cultivated,  but  the 
f^^siness  of  the  graKier  is  the  prevailing  pursuit.    Ginseng  is  collected 
the  mountains  for  the  northern  merchants  who  trade  to  China, 
Tn  consequence  of  the  number  of  navigable  rivers  in  Virginisj  all  of 
^^■^ich  have  their  several  ports  of  entrj'-,  its  commerce  has  not  been  con- 
^^'titiatcd  at  one  spot,  and  both  slavery  and  the  cheapncBs  of  land  have 
^%de   le  pursuits  of  agriculture  more  inviting*    The  shipping  of  this 
'^^te  is  only  43,778  tons,  or  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  Maine,   The  ex- 
^'^^Ttsto  foreign  countries  are  of  the  value  of  4,467,581  dollars  annually, 
**^t  this  amount  by  no  means  indicates  the  real  extent  of  the  trade,  as  by 
^iich  ihe  largest  part  of  the  exports  are  sent  coastwise]  to  other  States, 
overland  to  Alexandria,  George  Town,  or  Baltimore  i  and  a  portion 
^*  sent  to  market  down  the  Ohio* 

The  canals  of  this  State  are  that  of  the  Dismal  Swamps  common  to  it 
North  Carolina,  and  connecting  Albemarle  Sound  with  Elizabeth 
River  :  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  is  twenty-three  miles  long, 
Tlic  James  River  Canal ^  extending  from  Richmond  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half.  There  is  another  canal  on  the  same  river, 
where  it  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  seven  miles  long.  The  Appmnolox 
Cattfil^  terminating  at  Petersburg,  is  six  miles  long.  There  are  also  some 
ftnall  canals  on  the  Shenandoah,  Rappahannock,  and  Dan,  to  faciUtate  the 
boat  navigation  of  those  rivers.  The  railroads  are  :  the  Petersburg  ami 
/?fi?irioA/',  extending  south  from  Petersburg,  sixty  miles.  Tht  ManrhesU'r 
Rmlrmd^  leading  to  the  coal  mines,  thirteen  miles.  The  Parisfnouth  <imi 
Rtmuike  Rfxtirmd  is  to  connect  Weldon,  at  the  Falls  of  Roanoke,  with 
Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  eighty  miles,    A  charter  for  opening  a  com- 
munication between  Richmond  and  the  Ohio,  hy  canals  on  James  River 
and  the  Kenawha,  and  a  railroad  between  them,  has  been  obtained,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  carried  into  execution.    The  State  has  a  fund  fur  canals 
and  roads  amounting  to  3,879,002  doliare,  producing  an  income  of 
115,000  dollars. 

There  are  few  manufactories  in  this  State,  but  household  manufac- 
tures arc  carried  on  very  extensively,  and  no  small  proportion  of  ihe 
planters  and  farmers  fabricate  in  their  families  all  the  clothing  of  their 
slaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  own.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  of  flour,  and  chewing  tobacco^  in  the  eastern  division,  and  of  *ak  in 
the  western.  In  those  of  cotton,  wool,  leather  and  iron,  Virginia  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  States  north  of  her,  and  in  advance  of  those  to  ihe  south* 

The  State  had,  in  1838,  five  banking  corporations,  which,  with  their 
branches,  amounted  to  23  hanks,  and  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 
0,100,000  dollars, 

Rkhmiml  is  the  seat  of  government.    It  is  finely  situated  at  the  Falls 


of  James  River^  on  the  north  siiie,  and  is  huilt  on  two  Uilbt  ^^^^^ 
nrc  sQpurated  by  a  gently  sloping  Talley  and  a  small  stream.  I 
canal  along  the  Falls  and  rapids  of  the  river  teimiautes  in  abisn 
at  Richmond,  and  this  circumetauce  gives  a  great  command  of  tiIb 
power,  which  now  puts  in  motion  several  large  flour-niillt,  pi 
mayt  with  the  aid  of  the  coal  found  on  the  batiks  of  the  caaal,  cue 
day  make  this  a  great  maimfacturing  town.    It  contains  some  hmdr 
some  public  buildings  ;  the  population  is  16,t>G0,    Vessels  of  130  tofii 
can  come  to  Rocketts,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  i  but  City  Point, 
tbirty-four  miles  below,  is  the  port  for  lat^ge  vessels.    MancheatcTj  t 
small  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  RichmoiKi 
by  a  bridge.    Norfolk ^  on  EUzubeth  River,  tive  or  six  miles  ^om  Jacui 
River,  is  the  most  accessible  port  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  hd 
is  not  able  to  profit  by  its  position  for  want  of  an  e^ttensive  traffic  wifli 
the  interior-    It  aspires  to  obtain  this  advantage  by  facilitating  its  com- 
munication with  the  Roanoke,  and  has  a  good  prospect  of  succen: 
population,  9,816*    Porismmiih^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river: 
jwpulation  2,000 ;  adjoining  which,  at  Grosport^  is  a  navy  yard  of  the 
United  States,    Ft'ter.%bu7y,  on  the  Appomato.x,  twenty-five  miles  soutti 
of  Richmond,  carries  on  an  esteusive  trade  with  the  interior  in  tobacoo* 
cotton,  and  wheat :  population,  8,322*    Lynchbimj,  on  James  River, 
125  miles  above  Richmond,  a  thriving  inland  town,  which  trades  chie% 
in  tobacco :  popn  1  at  ion,  4,157.   Fiederiv  k  dm  rg ,  on  the  RappahanDock, 
105  miles  from  the  ChcBapeake,  trades  chiefly  in  flour  and  wheal :  po- 
pulation, 3,307.    Opposite  to  it  is  Faimmith  i  population,  500,  Be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge  the  principal  towns  ate  Wint  ht'!?ier^  in  the  northeni 
part  of  the  Sheuandoali  valley  ;  population  about  4,000 ;  and  Simnimt 
in  the  middle  of  it;  population,  2,000.    Beyond  the  Alleghany  i* 
Wltveiimjy  on  the  Ohio,  which  has  a  brisk  trade  on  the  riverT  and  coo- 
tains  some  thriving  manufactories  :  population,  5^221  ;  and  AbiaQdmh 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  State  :  populatioUp  1,000, 

The  State  has  five  collegiate  institutions,  1*  The  Umverni^  of  Vtf' 
ffinm  is  endowed  by  the  State^  and  its  visitors  are  appointed  by  tke 
executive.  It  was  established  through  the  exertions  of  Mr,  Jefferson. 
The  plan  of  the  buildrngsjand  the  system  of  honours  and  discipline,  are 
in  some  respects  new,  and  are  now  in  a  course  of  probation^  It  is  situated 
near  Charlottesville,  has  nine  profesEorSt  and  a  good  library  of  8,000 
volumes.  2.  William  and  Mary  ColletjCy  in  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of 
government  before  the  revolution  :  it  lias  five  professors,  and  a  library 
of  4,100  volumes*  3.  Ham^dm  Sydnt'ij  Colivfjif^  in  the  county  of  Prince 
Edwartli  has  four  professors,  and  its  Uhraries  contain  8,200  volumes* 
4*  Bandoipti  Mut  m  CutUtje,  in  Brunswick  county,  recently  established  by 
the  Methodists,  has  four  professors ;  these  are  all  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  StatL\  5*  Washmijion  Colivgvi  in  Rockbridge  county,  lias  four  pro- 
fessors, and  a  library  of  1,500  vdumca.    Thia  iState  has  a  public  fund 
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rfor  education,  amounting  tu  1,590,823  dollars,  of  which  45,000  doHars 
we  auimally  appropriated  to  the  ins  true  lion  of  poor  children.   There  ia  & 
^beological  seminary  near  Alexandria,  e&tabHahed  by  Episcopalians ;  and 
another  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  by  Preshyterians.    The  prevailing 
nligious  sects  arc  Baptists,  Preabyteriana,  MethodislSj  and  Episcopaltans, 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members,  and  a  HouEe  of 
Hele gates  of  134  members.    The  members  of  both  houses  are  appor* 
tiooed  by  the  constitution  among  the  four  great  natural  divisions  which 
liave  been  mentioned.    The  ordinary  revenue  of  ibe  Stale  is  about 
450^000  dollars. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  North  America  was  made  at  Jamea 
Town,  on  the  north  side  of  James  River,  in  16Q7.  TTxc  site  proving 
tiosui table,  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  ecarce  a  vestige  of  the 
former  town  now  remains.  In  May,  1776,  a  republican  constitution 
was  formed,  which,  in  1830j  was  entirely  remodelled. 

The  South  irk  States, — II.  Nohtii  Caeulina 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  Atlantic  in 
36*^.  p32- ,  N.  Int.,  and  running  a  little  north  of  west  330  miles,  by  which 
this  Slate  is  separated  from  Virginia :  on  ihfinorih^west  by  a  line  running 
along  the  Iron  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Tennessee,  200 
mites :  on  the  south  by  t!ie  thirly-fifih  parallel,  which  sep*arales  it  from 
Georgia,  76  miles  1  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  an  irregular  line  to 
the  Atlantic^  which  separates  it  from  South  Carol ina,  308  miles  :  on  the 
south *eiut  and  north- east  by  the  Atlahtic>  from  the  southern  angle  of 
i!ic  State  to  Cape  Hatteras,  200  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Virginia  line, 
93  miles.    The  area  is  49i500  square  miles. 

Along  the  whole  coast  is  a  chain  of  sandy  islands,  which  form,  with 
the  main  land,  a  continuous  line  of  sounds  of  various  breadths.  In  this 
chain  nrc  three  capes,  of  which  the  most  prominent,  as  well  as  the  moat 
notlherly  nnd  easterly,  is  Cape  Hatteras;  the  next  is  Cape  Look-out, 
and  the  mo^t  southerly  is  Cape  Fear.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  sounds 
are  those  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle.  Tht  former  is  to  the  west  of 
Cape  Hatterasj  extends  eighty  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  mUes  in  width.  It  receives  Tar  River  and  the 
Neuse  at  its  western  extremity ^  communicates  with  the  ocean  by 
Ocrocoke  Inlet,  and  w^ith  Albemarle  Sound  by  the  channels  on  each  side 
of  Roanoke  bland.  It  was  ibis  part  of  America  which  first  received 
ihc  name  of  Virginia ;  it  was  on  Roanoke  island  that  the  expedition 
acnt  ont  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  15S5  made  the  first  attempt  to  establish 
1  colony ;  and  the  settlers* »  on  returning  to  England  in  the  following 
year,  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  into  England, 
Athcniarle  Sound  is  about  sixty  miles  long  from  e,'5st  to  west  and  from 
fire  to  fifteen  miles  wide.  At  its  western  extremity  it  receives  the 
Choifan  and  Roanoke  rivers,  of  whicb,  indeed,  it  may  be  almost  re- 
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garded  as  the  continuation ;  through  Currituck  Sound,  which  ttretchet 
to  the  noith,  and  its  inlets,  it  comrounicateB  with  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  continual  succession  of  these  inleU  between  the  long  sandy  uUnds 
or  reefs  wliich  skirt  the  coast,  very  few  of  which  admit  the  pasaage  of 
sea  vessels ;  and  some  which  were  formerly  deep  enough  for  thiaporpoie 
have  been  since  closed  by  the  sands  of  the  ocean.  It  is  owfhg  to  this 
shallowness  of  its  maritime  waters,  and  the  want  of  accessible  harbours, 
that  the  navigation  of  this  State  is  confined  to  small  vessels,  and  that  the 
citizens  are  compelled  to  seek  a  market  for  their  surplus  products  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Blue  Ridge  and  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  it  traverae  this  i 
State  throughout,  and,  as  in  Virginia,  the  former  run  in  a  continuou 
line ;  but  the  latter  appear  in  detached  parts  of  greater  or  leas  length,  and 
sometimes  in  single  mountains.  The  Hlot  Mountain*  (or  Mount 
Ararat) y  is  in  this  range.  It  is  a  solitary  peak,  1551  feet  high,  in  the  (orm 
of  a  truncated  cone,  from  the  summit  of  which  an  almost  perpendicular 
cylindrical  pinnacle  rises  to  the  height  of  214  feet.  This  natural  column 
is  ascended  with  difficulty,  partly  by  ihe  aid  of  a  ladder,  and  partly  by 
a  path  whicli  winds  round  its  steep  and  rocky  sides.  It  terminates  in  a 
flat  surface,  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  shrubs,  and  equal  in  area  to 
about  half  an  acre.  The  great  distance  at  which  it  serves  as  a  beacon 
to  the  traveller  has  suggested  its  name.  Further  west,  on  the  boundary 
line,  is  the  range  called  the  Iron  Movntains  ;  a  part  is  also  called  the  i 
Stone  Mountains y  and  a  part  the  Smoky  Monntains^  which  seem  to  be 
a  continuation  of  what  is  called  the  North  Mountain  in  Virginia.  This 
range  is  continuous  through  the  State,  or  nearly  so,  but  has  a  less  eleva- 
tion than  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Chowan,  the  most  northerly  river,  is  formed  of  the  Nottoway  and 
Meherrin,  which  unite  soon  after  they  enter  this  State  from  Virginia* 
It  flows  to  the  south-east  about  50  miles  to  the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  is  navigable  for  sea  vessels  to  Murfresborough,  on  the  Meherrin, 
10  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  The  Roanoke^  already 
mentioned,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Weldon,  the  head  of  tide 
water,  a  distance,  by  the  very  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  of  150  miles. 
The  Tar^  or  Pamlico  Rivety  which  rises  near  the  northern  boundary, 
falU  into  Pamlico  Sound,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  200  miles. 
It  ufiords  9  feet  water  to  Washington,  30  miles,  and  boat  navigation  to 

*  Many  of  the  mountains  and  water-courses  in  America  have  two  names:  one 
hy  geographers  and  professed  explorers,  and  the  other  by  the  early  settlers  and 
hunters — the  name  first  i^iven  by  one  of  the  parties  being  unknown  to  the  other ; 
and  it  is  often  long  before  either  becomes  general. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  orthography  of  their  names.  Thus,  the  river 
St.  ///a,  of  Georgia,  is  sometimes  written  Santi/la,  Okefenoko  swamp  is  Okefiwkau^ 
Okr/inoran ;  and  Ockiocknry  river,  in  Florida,  is  Ochlochonne,  &c.  Mississippi, 
Appalachian,  &c.,  are  sometimes  written  one  way  and  sometimes  another ;  many 
writers  dropping  one  p  in  both  words. 
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fC^rborough,  50  miles  further.    The  Neuse  fall  a  into  the  BAme  sound 
l^-ter  fi  similar  cour&c  of  200  miles.    It  is  iiavignhle  for  small  vesf^aela 
Newbern,  40  miles .    Cape  Fenr  River  ia  the  largest  in  the  State, 
jj^-ftcr  a  south-east  course  of  about  300  miles  It  falls  into  the  oceRa 
if*  ^ar  the  cape  from  which  it  derives  its  iiamei  and  which  is  the  east 
^^^iile  of  Smithes  Island.    For  about  a  third  of  its  course  it  ie  called 
^^*^w  Riveri    It  affords  11  feet  water  to  Wilminp;ton,  34  miles j  and  boat 
^vi-Ktion  to  Fayetteville,  95  miles  further.    West  of  thia  river  ia  the 
^^-uikiii,  wliicli  flows  entirely  across  this  State  into  South  Carolina, 
'^''liere  it  is  called  the  Pedee*    Still  farther  west  is  the  Caiawha^  whichi 
"^^inir  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  first  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  eouth, 
^^to  South  Carolina,    The  Tennessee^  and  some  of  its  branches,  take 
^^^eir  fise  in  the  ^vestern  part  of  this  State. 

North  CaTolina  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  zones,  which  differ 
»^  soil,  elevation,  and  climate.    The  firat,  or  alluvial  belt,  is  similar  to 
^^at  of  Virginia  J  esecept  that  it  is  wider.    The  eastern  part  of  it  abounds 
low  swampy  land,  which  i?  covered  with  cypreis  and  pine,  and  some 
which  is  very  fertile*    The  rest  of  this  belt  is  sandy  and  steril,  ex- 
^^t  on  the  streams.    The  belt  above  has  an  undulating  surface,  and 
^ome  good  land,  but  it  is  thin  and  aandy  until  the  middle  of  the 
Slate  ia  passed.    Tlie  mountjiinoua  district  and  the  intervening  valleyi 
liaTC  the  same  character  here  as  in  Virginia,    Iron  ore  abonndsin  thit 
itrict;  lead  and  plumbago  have  also  hcen  found.    But  the  most  im- 
rtant  mineral  of  the  State  is  gold.    About  thirty  years  ago  some  lumps 
ibis  metal  were  found,  one  of  which  weighed  2Slbs.  avoirdupois,  and 
ther  search  being  then  made,  it  was  discovered  in  all  the  adjoining 
luntry,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the  labour  of  se- 
ting  it  from  the  rock  in  which  it  was  found.    Within  a  few  years, 
ever,  since  the  inhabitants  have  become  more  skilled  in  mining 
id  metidlnrgyi  and  have  found  the  metal  in  extensive  veins  of  quarts, 
mining  business  baa  been  prosecuted  with  more  spirit,  and  has 
yidded  a  greater  profit.    The  tract  of  country  in  which  gold  is  thus 
found,  tn  greater  or  less  abundance,  runs  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges, 
through  the  great  belt  of  primitive  rock  ;  it  ia  in  some  places  more  than 
40  miles  wide,  and  has  been  traced  to  the  north  nearly  across  Virginia, 
iod  to  the  south  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The 
tpiatitity  annually  estiracted  has  been  estimated  by  some  at  several 
millions^  but,  as  the  aracrunt  which  has  found  its  way  to  the  mint  has 
nercr  reached  lialf  a  million,  the  whole  annual  product  has  probaVily 
been  much  short  of  a  million,  and  the  quantity  has  been  ^steadily  declining 
&incc  IS33.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  decline  has  been  owing 
to  temporar)*  or  permanent  euusca,    A  medicinal  spring  in  Buncomb 
eonntt,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  has  been  greatly  resorted  to  of  hde 
Tcara  for  its  temperate  summer  climate,  its  pictuieaqiie  scenery,  and  the 
liixtiry  of  ita  warm  butho. 

u  ^ 
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The  climate  of  North  Carolina  is  as  various  as  that  of  Vitginia,  ^1^^^ 
the  proportion  of  unhealtliy  country  is  larger  in  the  former  sUte.  TV  ^ 
western  half  of  the  State  is  as  healthy  as  most  other  parts  of  the  Uni*  I  ' 
North  Carolina  contains  63  counties.    Its  population  is  iSljdS'I, 
which  245,601  are  slaves,  and  19,543  free  persons  of  colour.  1le|K  ^i« 
increase  in  ten  years  was  15]^  per  cent.     The  agriculture  of  the  Sttle 
in  the  country  near  the  coast  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  miiai  l^-'-f 
cotton,  and,  in  the  most  southern  parts,  rice.    In  the  midland  counttj  " 
it  is  maize,  wheat,  and  cotton  ;  to  which  may  be  added  tobacco,  intk 
northern  part.    In  the  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  people  ut 
principally  graziers.    From  the  physical  diflQculties  of  the  navigstiffliil 
is  the  least  commercial  of  all  the  Atlantic  States.  The  shipping  is  82,14J 
tons,  and  the  annual  exports  to  foreign  countries  433,035  dollars  in 
value.    These  consist  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  lumber,  tir, 
pitch  and  turpentine ;  but  the  greater  part,  being  sent  to  market  ove^ 
land  or  coastwise,  do  not  appear  in  the  custom-house  returns.    The  pinei 
of  the  alluvial  country  are  peculiarly  resinous,  and  the  manufacture  rf 
"  naval  stores  '*  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  that  region.  Othtf 
manufactures,  except  of  the  household  kind,  have  made  little  progress 
here.    The  State,  in  June,  1834,  had  3  banks,  which  have  10  branches, 
and  capital  amounting  to  1,824,000  dollars.  The  canals  are  the  Norik- 
west  Canal,  which  connects  Currituck  Sound  with  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  6  miles  ;  about  10  miles  of  the  last-mentioned  canal  areinlhi> 
State.    The  Roanoke  Canal,  along  the  Falls  at  Weldon,  is  12  inil«« 
long.    There  are  some  minor  improvements  of  the  navigation  in  the 
other  rivers.    A  railroad  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington,  161  miles,  ^as 
to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  1839. 

The  State  is  about  to  drain  the  very  fertile  lands  of  Alligator  Swampi 
amounting  to  75,000  acres,  after  which  it  is  expected  that  it  will  under- 
take the  draining  of  the  other  rich  swamps  in  the  same  part  of  the  StatCi 
the  quantity  of  which  is  estimated  at  from  250,000  to  500,000  acres. 

Raleighj  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  scat  of  government  Being 
unsupported  by  either  manufactures  or  trade,  it  has  long  been  at  a 
stand,  and  of  late  it  has  even  declined.    This  place  possessed  a  fine 
statue  of  Washington  by  Canova,  but  the  fire,  which  lately  burnt  the 
State  House,  seriously  and  irreparably  injured  it.    Population  about 
2000.     Newbrrn,  on  the  Neuse,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State. 
It  trades  in  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  grain.  Population 
3776.     Fayellevilley  on  Cape  Fear  River,  carries  on  an  extensive  traffic 
with  the  interior  in  the  staple  products  of  the  middle  country.  Popu- 
lation 2868.    Wilmington,  lower  down,  on  the  same  river,  is  the  scat  of 
the  foreign  commerce.    Population  about  3000.   There  is  no  other  town 
in  the  State  which  contains  2500  inhabitants.  Those  which  most  nearly 
approach  this  number  are  Edenton^  on  the  Chowan ;  Washington,  on 
Tar  River ;  Saiisburyy  on  the  Yadkin ;  and  Charlottey  in  Mecklenburg 
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onnty,  ^here  the  general  gavemment  has  lately  eatabliahed  a  mint 
for  the  coinage  of  gold. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina^  at  Chapel  Hill,  has  seven  instnictoTs, 
and  lis  libraries  contain  5000  vohimes,  Anumberof  academiesi  both 
for  the  insiniction  of  males  and  of  femalep,  have  been  established  within 
the  present  century.  The  State  Ims  a  small  literary  fund,  hut  it  i&  nol 
yet  sufficient  to  give  any  efficient  fupport  to  popular  education*  The 
prevailing  religious  sects  are  BaptistSj  PieabylerianSj  Methodista,  and 
Episcopalians. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  30  members,  and  a 
House  of  Commons  of  1 20  members.  The  ordinary  esijense  of  the 
government  is  about  12,000  dollars  annually. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh*a  attempt  at  colonisation  on  Albemarle  Sound  in 
1583  harlng  failed,  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Carolina  was 
made  in  1645.  In  1662  it  was  granted  by  Clmrles  II.  to  Lord  Claren- 
don and  others.  In  1719  it  was  divided  into  the  two  colonies  of  Noi  th 
and  South  Carolina,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Crown, 
The  first  constitution  of  Kortb  Carolina  was  adopted  in  December,  1*1 16» 
||y;i&8  been  since  revised  and  amended. 


Is  bounded  on  the  tiorlh-east  and  north  by  an  irregular  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Chatnga  River,  308  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Norih  Carolina  *.  on  the  norlh-wcsl  by  that  river  to  the  Savanna,  25 
miles  :  on  the  soulh-west  by  the  Savanna  to  the  Atlantic,  250  miles;  * 
by  which  two  last  lines  it  is  sfiparated  from  Georgia :  on  the  SQUth-easi 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savanna  to  the  North 
Carolina  line,  190  piiles*    The  area  is  31.150  square  miles. 

Tlie  coast  is  everywhere  low  and  flat,  and,  except  on  Long  Bay,  in  the 
northern  part,  is  throughout  iti  whole  extent  intersected  by  creeks  aiid 
inlets,  Tvhich  form  numerous  islands.  Some  of  these  islands  present  a 
bank  of  sand  to  the  ocean  15  or  20  feet  high,  but  a  low  level  on  the 
side  ne^t  the  land.  The  coast  has  no  good  harbours,  except  those  of 
Chailcston  atid  Beaufort. 

The  only  mountains  in  ihis  State  are  those  which  traverse  the  north- 
west corner,  aiad  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Though 
ihe  range  is  less  continuous  and  elevated  here,  it  occasionally  presents 
fcummits  or  consideriible  height  in  its  detached  parti?,  as  the  Table  Mmn- 
iain^  OrJmcij^  Glassij  Blountain^  and  some  others,  Tlie  liighest  of  them 
are  about  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  more  eastern  range, 
eorrespondiiig  to  the  south-west  mountains  of  Virginia,  is  still  less  marked 
here  than  in  Korth  Carolina,  and  manifests  it&elf  oiily  by  an  irrcgnkr 
»ll0C£S«ion  of  hills,  and  a  few  in&ulatcd  moiintainsj  of  which  AY/r^'t 
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Mountain^  on  the  northern  l)oundaryy  and  ParU*$  MounUan^  neu  1 

Greenville,  are  the  most  elevated.  | 
The  Pedee^  Santee^  and  Savanna^  have  been  already  described.  1^  1 
Pedee  receives  several  considerable  branches,  as  Lynch's  Creeks  fsm  ' 
the  south-west ;  Little  Pedecy  from  the  north ;  the  Waccaman^ivm^ 
north  and  east ;  and  Black  River  from  the  south-west.  It  ia  navigiUe 
for  small  vessels  130  miles.  The  Santee  is  navigable  for  vessels  cf 
70  tons,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree^  100  roik*, 
and  thence  up  the  Wateree  to  Camden,  40  miles,  and  up  the  Corigsree, 
40  miles,  to  Grauby,  where  the  river  branches  into  Broad  River  from  the 
north,  and  into  Saluda  from  the  north-west,  both  of  which  take  their  rise 
in  the  Blue  Ridge.  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers  are  two  short,  but  wide  and 
navigable  streams,  which  unite  at  Charleston.  The  Edisto  falls  into  die 
sea  about  30  miles  south  of  Charleston,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miki 
by  cither  of  its  two  branches.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  when  the  river 
is  full.  The  Savanna  is  navigable  for  ships  to  the  town  of  Savanna,  11 
miles,  and  for  boats  of  70  tons  to  Augusta,  340  miles ;  and  for  bosti 
of  30  tons  to  Vienna,  60  miles  further.  This  river  receives  no  large 
tributary  on  the  Carolina  side.  The  largest  is  KeoweSy  towards  its  head, 
above  which  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Tugaloo. 

This  State,  like  North  Carolina,  may  be  divided  into  three  transverse 
belts,  which  range  like  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  to  the  south-west. 
The  first,  or  alluvial  belt,  though  in  the  more  elevated  parts  it  is  a  mere 
mass  of  sand,  so  steril  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  "  pine  barren," 
is  very  fertile  on  the  rivers  and  swamps.  It  is  on  these  last  that  rice  i« 
cultivated.  The  swamps  produce,  in  their  natural  state,  forest  trees  in 
great  variety  and  luxuriance  ;  but  the  intervening  highlands  are  covered 
with  the  long-leafcd  pine.  On  the  islands  along  the  coast  is  grown 
that  valuable  species  of  cotton  which  has  thence  acquired  the  name 
of  "  Sea-island.**  This  first  belt  extends  about  80  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  Middle  Country  is  characterised  by  its  sand-kill Sy  which 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  from  150  to  200  feet.  They  are 
utterly  steril,  and  it  is  only  the  swampy  lands  between  them,  or  the 
margins  of  the  streams,  that  are  cultivated.  This  belt  is  from  20  to  40 
miles  wide,  and  it  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  productive  land  than 
the  preceding.  Further  west  begins  the  upper  country,  from  what  is 
called  The  Ridge,  which,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sandy  region  east  of 
it,  continues  on  the  same  level,  or  with  only  an  imperceptible  ascent,  to 
the  mountains.  Here  rocks  and  stones  first  make  their  appearance  j 
the  pine  has  given  place  to  the  oak,  hickory,  mulberry,  walnut,  and 
other  forest  trees ;  the  country  assumes  a  pleasing  variety  of  surface, 
and  gradually  becomes  more  hilly  as  it  proceeds  to  the  west,  until 
it  reaches  the  mountains.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  climate  in  this 
State,  both  as  to  temperature  and  salubrity.  Along  the  coast  the  winters 
are  so  mild  that  snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  many  of  the  tropical  fruits 
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i^re  mised  iu  the  open  air,  while  in  the  upper  country  the  cold  U  nearly 
as  great  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia,  This  region  too  is  a  very 
healthy  one.  Of  the  alluvial  country^  Charleston  is  coosidered  the  mmt 
lieaUhy  part,  and  of  the  middle  country,  the  £and-hills. 

The  mountainous  district  seems  to  contain  the  same  minerals  as  have 
been  found  north  of  it — iron,  lead^  and  copper ;  to  the  east  of  it  the 
gold  re^^ion  traverses  the  State,  though  it  has  hitherto  yielded  little  of 
the  metal,  which  is  ohtained  solely  by  ihe  process  of"  washiiig," 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  districts.  The  population  is  58U185, 
of  which  315,40  are  slaves^  and  7,921  free  persona  of  colour  ^  the  in- 
ciease  in  ten  years  has  been  1 5 J  per  cent.  It  is  the  only  State,  except 
liouiaiana,  in  which  the  slaves  are  more  numerous  than  tbe  free  persons. 
The  people,  except  in  Charleston,  are  nearly  all  planters  or  fanners. 
The  staple  products  of  the  lower  country  aje  rice  and  cotton  ■  wheat 
gjows  well  in  the  upper  country,  hut  the  culture  of  cotton  is  deemed  so 
much  more  profitable  that  the  State  docs  not  produce  wheat  enough  for 
its  own  consumption^  Indigo  and  tobacco  were  both  formerly  raised  for 
market,  but  they  have  been  superseded  by  cotton.  The  exports  of 
this  State  are  increased  by  part  of  the  products  both  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia*  They  annually  amount  to  upwards  of  8,000,000  dollars, 
and  consist  almost  wholly  of  cotton  and  rice.  There  arc  few  manu- 
factures in  this  State;  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  lower  and 
middle  couiitry,  being  dependent  on  Europe  or  the  nordiern  States  for 
mantifactured  articles  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  shipping  of  the  State 
ftmonnts  to  15,561  tows*  The  large  export  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  northern  vessels.  The  canals  are  the  Sanltie  Carta/,  on  which 
the  produce,  which  is  transported  down  the  San  tee,  finds  its  way  to 
Charleston}  length  22  miles.  The  Win^aw  Canal  unites  the  8antee 
with  Winy  aw  Bay,  length  10  miles.  There  are  also  short  cans  Is  on  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  Eivers  to  facilitate  the  navigation  to  Cohnnbm-  The 
longest  railroad  at  present  in  the  United  States  is  the  one  from  Cliarlcs- 
ton  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savanna  ;  its  length  is  135  miles.  The  State 
hm  12  banks,  including  the  branch  banks;  and  their  united  capitals 
amount  to  8,630,000  dollar.^. 

Charleston  is  the  chief  place  of  export  and  import  for  the  State.  It 
baB  a  capacious  and  well 'sheltered  harbour^  but  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
makes  it  di^cult  of  access.  It  is  regular  and  well-built.  The  public 
ediEceSj  both  in  their  number  and  style  of  architecture,  indicate  an  opn- 
lent  and  refined  community,  and  being  the  great  centre  of  attraction 
from  the  neighbouring  country,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  winter 
reiidences  in  tlie  Union,  Its  population  is  30,289*  ColvtHlnnj  on  the 
Congareei  is  the  seat  of  government ;  it  has  little  trade,  and  contains 
3310  juhabitanta,  George  Totvn,  on  Winy  aw  Bay,  13  miles  from  the 
■ea,  haa  a  brink  trade:  population  about  2000.  Bffauffjvt^  on  Port 
BojFal  Island,  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  State,  though  little  commerce : 
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population  about  1000.  Camden^  on  the  Waterce,  has  som^  trade  with 
the  interior:  i>opulation  about  1500. 

The  State  has  two  colleges ;  one  at  Columbia,  aupported  by  the 
State,  has  commonly  nine  instructors,  and  a  library  of  10,000  Tolumct. 
The  other  at  Charleston,  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  fees  of  tuition.  It 
has  seven  instructors,  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  There  ia  abo 
n  nieilical  school  in  Charleston,  and  a  theological  seminary  for  Presby- 
terians in  Columbia.  The  State  appropriates  40,000  dollars  annually 
to  the  supi)ort  of  free  schools.  The  prevailing  sects  in  the  State  are 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalian?. 

The  legislature  consists  of  45  senators,  and  124  representatiTes, 
chosen  biennially.    The  annual  revenue  is  about  270,000  dollars. 

The  first  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was  made  at  Port  Royal,  in 
lO'iO,  and  for  some  time  the  colony  was  subjected  to  the  pl§n  of  go- 
vernment prepared  for  the  proprietors  by  John  Locke,  but  which  wis 
found  to  he  suited  neither  to  the  taste  nor  circumstances  of  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  made.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776, 
and  has  been  since  twice  amended.  Like  that  of  Virginia  of  1830, 
it  fixes  the  proportions  of  legislative  power  which  the  upper  and  lover 
country  shall  respectively  possess. 

The  Southern  States. — IV.  Georgia. 

Bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Savannah,  and  its  Tugaloo  branch, 
250  miles  to  the  Chatuga  river ;  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Chatuga, 
25  miles,  by  which  streams  it  is  separated  from  South  Carolina :  on  the 
north  by  the  35th  parallel,  which  separates  it  from  North  Carolina  76 
miles,  and  fnim  Tennessee  70  miles:  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  right  line  running  a  little  east  of 
south  to  the  Chatahoochee,  150  miles,  and  by  that  river  130  miles 
direct :  and  by  JVest  Florida,  from  which  ,it  is  separated  by  the  same 
river,  to  its  confluence  with  Flint  River.  20  miles :  on  the  south  by  a 
right  line  running  nearly  east  to  St.  Mary's  River,  165  miles,  and  by 
that  river  running  first  south  17  miles,  then  bending  to  the  north  30 
miles,  and  to  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic,  30  miles :  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  St.  Mary's  to  the  Savannah,  105  miles.  The  area  is 
61,500  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Georgia,  like  that  of  South  Carolina,  is  intersected  by 
inlets  and  marshy  creeks,  which  form  a  continuous  succession  of  small 
low  islands,  most  of  which  arc  very  fertile,  and  produce  cotton  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  larger  inlets  between  the  islands  arc  called  sounds, 
and  are  navigable  for  small  vessels.  Most  of  the  ranges  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain  cross  the  north-west  corner  of  this  State,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  height.  From  one  of  these  mountains  the 
Racoon,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State,  issues  a  subterraneous 
stream,  which  is  caUed  Nickajack  creek;  its  course  has  been  traced 
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gh  a  CRVCi  in  a  can oe,  for  nearly  a  mile  nnd  n  half;  ilB  width 
mies  from  30  to  60  fed,  but  the  cave  is  much  wider,  aiul  its  mouth  is 
!  80  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high. 

Besides  the  Savannah^  which  ia  common  to  this  State  and  South 
Carolina,  the  rivers  of  Georgia  are  the  Ofjeechee,  which,  after  a  course  of 
about  200miles^  falls  mto  the  »ea,  18  miles  south  of  the  Savannah.  The 
Aiaiamaha^  already  noticed^  is  navigable  either  by  the  Occonee  or  Oak- 
mui^ee  branch,  for  boats  of  30  tons,  300  milei.    ITie  Saint  lUa  falls 
into  the  sea  about  20  miles  north  of  St.  Mary's,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles.    The  Si.  Man/s^  a  navigable  but  very  winding  river,  is  105 
vniles  long.    It  \im  a  good  harbour  at  its  mouth,  but  only  13  feet  water 
oii  the  bar,  at  its  entrance.  Flint  Ihrer^  which  riseft  near  the  Blue  Ridge^ 
mnd  flowi)>g  first  to  the  south-east  and  then  to  the  south-west,  for  250 
■miles,  joins  the  Chatahoochee,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State,  and 
forms  the  Appatachicola.    The  Chutfilioochee  has  a  south-west  course  of 
more  than  200  miles  in  this  Stale,  before  it  becomes  common  to  it  with 
Akhama.    It  has  heen  mentioned  among  the  great  rivers  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  soil  of  Georgia  may  also  be  distributed  into  three  divisions  :  first, 
that  of  the  islands,  and  the  margin  of  the  main  land,  which  is  marshy  and 
generally  rich,  to  whicli  succeed  the  pine  barrens^  also  interspersed  with 
*wamps,    The  second  division  is  that  of  the  sand-hills,  which  are  inter- 
tuiied  with  more  fertile  land.    The  third  is  more  elevated,  dry^  and 
■productive;  at  first  undulating,  it  gradually  becomes  more  hilly  to^vards 
the  mou  n  tain  s ,   0  f  the  s  w  anx  ji  i,  ih  at  o  f  0^  c/ f A  Ojinthcsoiith-eastpart 
I  of  the  State,  is  the  most  considerable.    It  has  a  circumference  of  ISO 
Tniles,  and  during  wet  seasons  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  lake.  It 
^nends  partly  into  Florida.    The  climate  of  Georgia  Is  nearly  the  same 
«i  tbai  of  South  Carolina,  except  that  the  winters  are  yet  milder  near 
tW  coast,  and  that  tropical  productions  come  to  greater  perfection.  The 
Juoat  healthy  parts  of  the  State  are  in  the  mountainous  district,  and  next 
t«  that  the  sea  islands.    Iran,  copper^  and  other  minerals,  have  been 
^miid  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  but  the  mines  have  not 
p  |ct  heen  wrought.    The  gold  region  pas&es  through  the  Cherokee  lands 
in  lliifl  State,  where  the  metal  is  supposed  to  be  unusually  abundant.  For 
tht  three  years  from  1834  to  1S36  inclusive  Georgia  furnished  more 
gold  to  the  mint  than  any  other  State. 

Georgia  contains  90  counties,  including  those  laid  off  in  the  Cherokee 
country.  The  population  is  516,823,  of  which  217,531  are  slaves,  and 
2^486  free  persons  of  colour,  The  increase  in  ten  years  was  51 J  per 
cent.  The  population  is  almost  wholly  agricultural.  In  the  rich  swamps 
uf  the  alluvial  country  they  cultivate  rice;  in  the  dry  lands,  the  black- 
seed  cotton.  The  sngar-cane  is  now  cuhh  ated  in  ten  counties  of  the 
State,  most  of  them  in  the  interior;  and  as  the  plant  seems  more  and 
to  ore  to  adapt  itself  to  the  climate  its  culture  will  probably  extend, 
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especially,  when  the  price  of  sugar  shall  rise,  and  that  of  cottoa  ddk 
The  culture  of  indigo  has  lately  increased.  In  almost  cvciypfftrf 
the  State  cotton  and  maize  are  cultivated,  and  both  wheat  and  tohw 
in  tlic  upper  country.  The  manufactures  arc  comparatively  few,ei«ft 
those  of  a  household  character,  in  the  north-western  part  of  theStttt* 
The  exporte  are  cotton,  rice,  timber  and  maize.  They  amounted  in  I® 
(o  6,270,040  dollars.  The  imports  direct  from  foreign  coimtries  tinwDk^ 
only  to  318,990  dollars.  The  shipping  is  8651  tons.  TheSuteiB 
January,  1834,  had  32  banks,  including  branches,  whose  cn^k 
amount  to  1 1,438,000  dollars.  I'^':'^' 

The  Savannah  and  Ocfccchee  cavMl  is  16  miles  in  length.  A  1*^^^ 
extends  from  the  Alatamaha  to  Brunswick,  near  the  coast,  12  milek  I 

MilledgevUle  is  the  seat  of  government.    Its  position,  on  the  scfli  I 
bank  of  the  Oconee,  is  nearly  central  to  the  State.    It  has  a  boat  mii*  l**^- 
gation,  but  little  trade.    Population,  1599.    Saianna^  on  the  ie<  r-«2L 
bank  of  the  Savanna  river,  17  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  the  largest  to«A  I 
in  the  State.   Its  plan  is  regular,  and  the  buildings  good.   It  hassgtfil^*^ 
ship  navigation,  and  owns  most  of  the  shipping  of  the  State.  Thepo*|Ki 
pulation  is  7,303.    Avffustay  on  the  same  river,  340  miles  above,  bytbe  I 
windings  of  the  river,  but  127  in  a  straight  line,  has  an  extensive  trade  I 
with  the  interior.    Population,  6,696.    Macon^  on  the  Oakmulgee,' 
about  30  miles  south-west  of  Milledgeville,  has  2,609  inhaWtanti. 
Darien,  on  the  Alatahama,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  very  thriving 
town.    The  river  admits  sea  vessels  of  12  feet  draught,  and  has  steam- 
boat navigation  to  Milledgeville,  near  200  miles. 

The  University  of  Georgia^  or  Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  on  the 
Oconee,  has  a  president  and  eight  instructors.  Its  libraries  contain 
6,200  volumes.  There  is  a  medical  college  at  Augusta,  with  six  pro- 
fessors. The  State  has  a  school  fund  of  500,pOO  dollars ;  one  half  of 
the  revenue  from  which  is  divided  among  the  incorporated  academies, 
and  the  other  half  is  distributed  among  the  counties  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  sects  in  this 
State,  and  next  to  these,  are  the  Presbyterians. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  90  members,  and  t 
house  of  representatives  of  185  members,  all  chosen  annually.  Georgia 
was  the  last  settled  of  all  the  Atlantic  States.  The  first  settlement  was 
mtide  by  General  Oglethorpe  in  1732,  It  became  a  royal  government 
in  1752.  Its  first  republican  constitution  was  formed  in  1777;  the 
second  in  1785,  and  the  present  one  in  1798.  The  annual  taxes  do  not 
exceed  133,000  dollars,  as  the  State  has  a  fund  of  more  than  2,000,000 
dollars,  derived  from  its  public  lands.  In  1802  it  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  land  lying  west  of  the  Chatahoochee  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  Cherokee  Indian?,  nmounting  to  about  15,000  souls,  including 
above  1,200  negro  slaves,  lately  occupied  the  north- west  corner  of  this 
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Sra.tc«  They  were  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  any  of  the  Abori- 
S^oes,  and  they  daimed  the  right  of  a  aq>arate  government  on  the  faith 
of  treaties  made  with  the  United  Statea*  This  right,  however,  the  State 
of  Georgia  denied^  relying  on  its  compact  with  the  United  States,  and  a 
•utMequent  treaty  made  by  the  general  government  and  the  Cherokeea. 

controversy  having  he  en  adjuated  by  a  recent  treaty  with  the 
^>iited  States,  the  principal  part  of  the  nation  have  removed,  or  arc 
*^out  to  remove,  to  the  land  provided  for  them  on  the  west  of  the 


I 
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MiBsiasippi.     Many  of  these  Indiani  are  induatriona  pluiitera  and 
^'artnera,  or  mechanic!.    They  have  an  ofgtni&ed  government  of  the 
^^pnblican  form ;  Have  invented  (the  inventor  was  a  Cherokee  of  the 
*v&me  of  Giiess)  an  alphabet  for  their  own  language,  consisting  of  80 
•jUahic  characters  ;  and  a  newspaper,  partly  in  this  langnage  and  cha- 
I'acterj  was  printed  at  New  Echota  on  the  Cooga*  The  country  claimed  by 
(hem,  and  lately  in  their  undisturbed  possession^  contains  about  7,00U 
Square  miles.    The  Creek  Indians  occupied  the  western  part  of  the 
south  of  the  Cherokees,  hut  they  have  sold  their  lands  and 
removed  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi* 

Florida,  a  Terhitoky, 

li  bounded  on  the  north  by  St,  Mary's  River,  82  miles  in  a  right  line 
running  nearly  west  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chatahoochee  and  Flint 
Hiver,  150 miles;  on  ike  east,  up  the  Chatahoochee  to  the35lh  paralkl, 
25  mdes,  by  which  rivers  and  line  it  is  separated  from  Georgia:  on 
(he  ,^(w//r,  again,  by  that  parallel  to  the  Perdido,  155  miles^by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  State  of  Alabama ;  on  the  wesi^  again,  by  the 
Ferdido  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  60  miles  -  on  the  south  and  west  by 
ilie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Sable,  600  miles;  on  the  south^eaH  and 
eoMi  by  the  Atlantic  to  St.  Mary's,  about  450  miles.  Its  area  is  55,680 
square  miles. 

Tliis  territory  once  consisted  of  two  diviaiaus.  East  and  West  Florida, 
which  are  still  used  as  local  designations  ;  the  fiurmer  comprehending 
the  peninsula,  and  the  latter  the  belt,  which  stretches  along  the  Gu!t 
to  the  Boulh  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Numerous  islands  are  scattered  along  the  whole  const  of  Florida, 
none  of  which  have  yet  acquired  importance,  except  Key  Wesi^  near  the 
aouihern  extremity,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  naval  station*  It  lies 
«bout  60  mdes  nouth-west  of  Cape  Sable,  is  7  miles  lung  and  2  broad, 
im  very  low  and  flat,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  one  of  a  long 
chain,  called  the  Florida  Keys^  which  stretch  in  ditTerent  groups 
for  more  than  100  miles  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Florida  Cape* 
Between  most  of  the  isknda  skirling  the  coast  are  channels  or  inlets  to 
tlie  narrow  sounds  which  they  inclose,  There  are  also  several  spacious 
bays,  which  furnish  good  harbours^  The  best  of  these  are  at  St*  Aiigusiiwc 
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and  Tampa  Bay  in  East  Florida,  and  the  bays  of  Appalachicolt,  St. 
Andrewf ,  Ochlocknee,  and  Pensacola  in  West  Florida. 

The  5/.  MaryU  is  common  to  East  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  SL  JtMt 
River  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and,  running  to  the  north 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course,  turns  to  the  east,  and  falls  iato 
the  Atlantic,  30  miles  south  of  St  Mary's.  The  country  through  which  it 
passes  being  flat  and  marshy,  it  expands  occasionally  into  lakes;  of 
which  Lake  George,  the  largest,  is  20  miles  long  and  12  broad.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  this  lake,  101  miles  from  iti 
mouth.   The  Amaiura  takes  its  rise  from  Lake  Eustis,  and  flowing 
first  to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  west,  falls  into  the  Gulf  about  50  mikt 
north  of  Tampa  Bay.    The  Sutcannet  rises  in  Georgia,  and  flowing 
south  more  than  100  nulcs  across  West  Florida,  empties  into  Yacattun 
Bay.    It  receives  the  Withlacoochee  river  near  the  Georgia  line,  ind 
before  the  junction  its  main  branch  is  called  Little  St,  JohrCs,  The 
Ochlochnee  has  a  similar  course,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  hesd  of  Appalachie  Buy.   This  bay  also  receives  the  i^/ipa- 
hchicoiiU  already  described.  It  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  coane 
through  West  Florida  for  sea  vessels.    The  Choctaw^  called  also  the 
Choctawhatchee,  rises  in  Alabama,  and,  afler  a  course  south  and  west  for 
about  150  miles,  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.    The  Escambia  also 
rises  in  Alabama,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Pensacola.    All  these  last- 
mentioned  streams  have  a  course  across  West  Florida  of  about  60  or 
70  miles.    Indian  River  is  a  long  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  or  rather  a 
sound,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast.    Between  this  inlet  and  the  ocean  is  Cape  Cannaverali 
about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  28°  15' 
N.  lat. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  both  in  East  and  West  Florida,  some  of 
which  are  of  extraordinary  depth,  and  seem  to  receive  perennial  supplies 
from  subterraneous  currents  and  springs.  This  is  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  fountains  are  occasionally  seen  gushing  out  from 
the  earth,  and  somethnes  the  streams  they  discharge  are  large  enough 
to  become  at  once  entitled  to  the  name  of  rivers.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Wakulla^  12  miles  from  Talahassee,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
immediately  below  the  fountain.  Mickasuckee  Lake,  15  miles  north- 
east of  Talahassee,  is  12  miles  long.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  same 
town,  and  nearer  to  it,  arc  several  other  lakes,  of  which  the  most  consi- 
derable are  lakes  Jackson  and  Imonia,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  long. 
In  East  Florida  are  lakes  George,  Evsiis,  Simmons,  and  Macaco,  the 
largest  and  most  southerly  of  all,  besides  many  smaller  ones. 

The  whole  of  Florida  is  low,  and  almost  an  unvarying  level.  Tlie 
only  exception  is  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula  wliich  is  comprehended 
between  the  Georgia  boundary  and  a  line  drawn  fmm  Tampa  Bay  to 
Cape  Cannaveral.    A  part  of  this  region  has  a  waving  surface,  and  in 
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He  places  iit  even  hilly,  A  ridge  running  through  the  middle  of  it, 
I  diminishing  in  beight  as  it  proceeds  to  the  fiouth,  divides  the  waters 
tilt  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Gulf*  Tiiis  ridge,  by  accurate  measure- 
wt,  is  152  feet  above  the  level  o(  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's 
rer,  SI  feet  between  the  huad  waters  of  the  Aniaxura  and  the  OcV- 
^aha,  the  western  branch  of  the  St,  John's,  and  further  eonth  it 
ill  J  disappears.  The  whole  of  this  division  is  one  great  forest,  prin- 
ly  of  pine,  inters petFed  with  lake?,  pouds,  aiid  swamps.  The 
is  generally  sand,  but  there  occasionally  appear  tractB  mixed 
clay,  which  here  as  well  as  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  are 
d  **  hammocks,"  They  are  covered  in  their  natural  state  with 
dogwood,  magnolia  and  other  deciduous  trees,  and  are  very  proJuc^ 
Most  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  the  above  line,  is  little  better  than 
continuous  sw^amp,  forbidding,  during  the  rainy  season s,  any  land 
itage  between  the  gulf  and  the  Atlantic.  The  southern  extremity 
tlie  peninsula  is,  however,  very  rocky,  and  is  covered  with  mastic, 
^limvitec,  gumelemy,  wild  fig  and  maagrove.  The  w*hole  of  East 
brida  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  vegetable  productions.  The  swamps 
»ound  with  cypressj  and  the  hammock  lands  with  the  palmetto,  live 
k,  logwood,  mahogany,  and  other  "  cabinet  wood.'*  The  lakes  and 
liayousj"  says  Mr.  Flint,  '*  are  covered  with  a  most  curious  growth  of 
[yatic  plants,  called  fisUa  straiiotcs.  They  somewhat  resemble  the 
»use  leek,  and  have  a  beautiful  elliptical  leaf.  It  ia  commonly,  but 
»t  Correctly,  reported  to  vegetate  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When 
t  roots  of  thousands  of  these  plants  have  twiued  together,  so  as  to 
nn  a  large  and  compact  surface,  the  mass  is  often  drifted  by  the  wind 
current  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  the  appearance,  no 
ubt,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  story  of  floating  islands  in  the 
iters  of  thifl  country.  This  singular  and  beauliful  vegetation  spreads 
rerdant  plain  over  the  waters  for  a  great  extent.  Under  it  the  fishes 
rt,  and  the  alligators  pursue  their  unwieldy  gambols,  and  multitudes 
water  fowls  are  seen  pattering  their  bills  among  the  leaves." 
Both  the  sod  and  climate  of  much  of  this  country  are  adapted  to  moEt 
pical  plants  and  fruits;  oranges  nowhere  come  to  greater  perfection* 
berever  the  soil  ia  sufficiently  rich,  the  sugar-cane  may  be  cultivated, 
ic  cochineal  cactus  is  indigenous.  The  coffee  tree,  it  is  said,  finds  here 
iongenial  climate.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  East  Florida  is  unfit 
cultivation,  and  is,  jierhaps,  always  destined  to  derive  its  chief  value 
m  its  timber.  That  part  of  Florida  which  stretches  along  the  northern 
ires  cif  the  Gulf  is  alio  quite  level,  but  much  of  it  res  ts  on  a  bed  of  cal- 
tons  rock,  wliich  is  also  the  case  with  a  large  part  of  the  western  side 
the  peninsula,  in  tlie  cavities  of  which  the  streams  often  find  a  passage 
ftomc  distance  beneath  the  surface.  The  soil  here  is  far  better  than 
East  Florida,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  and  maize, 
e  minerals,  as  yet  known  to  exist  in  Florida,  are  coal  and  iron.  The 
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climate  is  cxcesBively  sultry,  but  every  part  of  the  coisl  is  idxaki  t 
by  tbc  sea  breeze.    South  of  28°  N.  lat.  snow  is  unknown,  mdfnxii  n 
extremely  rare.    The  territory  is  divided  into  20  counties.  Tkp  * 
pulation  is  34,723,  of  which  15,510  are  slaves.    Pensacola  ii  <^ 
atcd  on  the  large  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  affords  the  best  hubM 
in  the  territory.    It  is  a  naval  station  of  the  United  Statei,  J 
contains  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants.    Taiahcusee^  neiilycq* 
distant  from  Pensacola  and  the  Atlantic,  and  30  miles  from  the  GoI(>  ^ 
the  seat  of  government.  S/.  Mar.it'*,  near  the  Apalache  Bay,  and  it 4i 
junction  of  the  Wakulla  and  the  St.  Mark's,  is  its  nearest  sei^  ^ 
Talahassee  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.    St.  Augustine,  in  Eiri 
Florida,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  contains  about  2000ii>hi'  ^ 
bitants.    The  trade  of  Florida  is  yet  inconsiderable.    Its  expoits « 
chiefly  cotton,  sugar,  oranges,  and  timber,  principally  live  oak,  tolki 
government  navy-yards.   It  had  in  June,  1834,  six  banks,  of  which  Ik 
capitals  amount  to  100,000  dollars.  A  canal  was  some  time  since  pn- 
posed  to  be  cut  across  the  peninsula,  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  ilufii 
but,  on  a  survey  by  skilful  engineers,  the  work  was  pronounced  is* 
])rncticable.  But  a  canal  for  boats  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  objection 
and  such  a  communication  would  greatly  facilitate  the  intercoonc  IfJ 
water  between  the  Mississippi  country  and  the  Atlantic  cities. 

Florida,  like  the  other  territories,  has  a  governor  appointed  by  tl* 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  legislative  council  chosen  by  the 
people.  It  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a  delegate  to  Congress  to  em- 
tnin  the  interests  of  the  territory. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1524.  Harii^ 
been  taken  by  the  French,  they  attempted  to  make  a  settlement,  hot 
afterwards  abandoned  it.  In  1763  it  was  ceded  by  the  French  t» 
Great  Britain,  but  was  reconquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  and  is 
1821  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  The  Perdido  ^ 
its  western  boundary  until  Spain  regained  possession  of  it,  when  sh* 
extended  the  boundary  to  the  Mississippi ;  but,  afler  the  purchase  d 
Louisiana  in  1803,  the  United  States  claimed  the  country  west  of  the 
Perdido,  and  in  1811-12  took  possession  of  it. 

The  SorTH-wESTERN  States. — I.  Alabama 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Perdido  Bay  and  River,  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  31st  parallel,  60  miles  :  on  the  south  by  that  parallel  to  the  Chatahoo- 
chce,  150  miles,  which  separates  it  from  West  Florida :  on  the  east,  agnio, 
by  the  Chatahoochee  143  miles,  and  a  right  line  west  of  north  to  the 
Tennessee  boundary,  150 miles,  which  separates  it  from  Georgia:  on  the 
north  by  the  35th  parallel  to  the  Tennessee  River,  153  miles,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  State  of  Tennessee :  on  tbc  north-west  by  the 
Tennessee,  10  miles :  on  the  west  by  a  right  line  running:  west  ol 
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th,  210  mUeB,  and  ftnother  neurly  Bouth  to  the  Gulf,  110  milep, 
ich  liuea  sepiirute  it  fnifn  the  State  of  MtefiiBsippl  i  on  the  smth  hj 
Gulf  tu  the  mouth  of  Perdido  Bay,  60  miles.    The  EircB  ifi  52,900 
axe  miles. 

To  the  south  of  the  western  half  of  the  coast,  and  etretching  still  further 
It,  k  a  range  of  long  sandy  ieknds  ivhich  form  Pascagoola  Buy  or 
iid.  Of  these^  Massacre  and  Dauphin  Iskiids,  about  10  miles  long 
with  some  smnller  ones^  are  within  the  limits  of  Alabama.  The  Bay 
Mobile ^  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  coast  line,  has  its  entrance  between 
uphin  Island  ai:d  Mobile  Point.  \i  extends  to  the  north  more  than 
milep,  and  eastward  from  Mobile  Point,  about  25  milesj  to  tlic 
id  of  Bonsee&uTs  Bay^  from  whence  h  narrows,  as  it  ascends,  to  the 
flli,  where  it  reeelves  the  mouths  of  Mobile  River,  and  where  its  width 
aliont  7  or  8  miles.  Besides  ii%  main  eutrancej  where  it  has  IG  feet 
Uer,  it  hai  a  pasgage  into  Pascagoola  Bay,  6  feet  deep, 
The  Appalachian  t-^bain  enters  this  State  at  its  nortli-east  corner 
3m  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  gradually  changing  its  course  from 
t  souCi>-we!^t  to  the  west,  and  diminishing  in  height,  may  be  said  to 
rtiiiiiate  here. 

The  rivers  of  Alabama  are  the  Chalahoochee^  which,  through  half  its 
urge,  is  common  to  this  State  and  Georgia.  It  is  navigable  fur  steam- 
|Mi  to  Columbia  in  Georgia,  300  miles.  The  Conecuh^  the  main 
inch  of  the  Escambia,  has  a  south- west  course  of  upwards  of  150 
det  in  this  State.  But  the  Mobile  and  its  branches  drain  tlie  prin- 
pal  part  of  the  State.  The  Alabama  branch  is  formed  of  the 
dlapoosa  and  Coosa,  which  unite  at  Cooaanda,  259  miles  above  its 
nfluence  with  the  Tombigbee,  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  Georgia  and 
'wij  in  that  State  and  Alabama,  south  of  south-west  abt>ut  ISOTniles, 
d  then  to  the  west  about  30  miles  to  the  point  of  couOuence  with 
e  Ciiostt.    The  Coo^a,  the  larger  branch,  rises  in  Georgia  and  Ten- 

Cee,  and  has  a  general  course,  first  i on th- south-west  mid  then  suuth- 
,  of  300  miles.  About  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Coosa,  the  Cuhtiwht 
JWf  to  the  south,  and,  after  a  course  of  120  miles,  falls  into  the 
labama  at  the  village  of  Cahawba.  The  Tofrdtifjhee  rises  in  the 
>iite  of  Mississippi,  and  after  a  bo uth* south -east  couiie  of  1 10  milei 
iters  Alabama;  continuing  its  course  60  miles  further,  it  receives 
e  Black  Warrior^  after  which  its  general  course  ia  dne  south  to 
\  junction  with  the  Alabama.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to 
^mhus,  in  Mississippi,  306  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Black  Warrior 
iBWco/ot^ja  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of 
e  Mobile  from  those  of  the  Tennessee,  lis  two  principal  branches, 
'ulltemj  River  to  the  west,  and  Locust  Fork  to  the  cast,  unite  50 
ikll  above  Tuscaloosa,  and  30  miles  ubove  its  junction  with  the 
»mbighee.  It  Is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Tuscaloosa*  The  TVii- 
isee  enters  this  State  at  its  north-east  angle  from  the  north^east^  and 
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flowiiic:  first  s<)\itli-\vcst  and  then  west -north-west,  leaves  the  Suteilili 
north-west  corner,  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  in  Alabama. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State,  which  is  drained  by  the  TenDCK 
though  in  i)art  liilly,  and  even  mountainous,  is  very  fertile.  The 
of  the  State,  comprehending  more  than  three-fourths  of  it,  has  a 
slope  to  the  south,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  uffi] 
extending  to  within  GO  miles  of  the  coast,  has  an  undulating 
and  in  general  a  good  soil,  especially  on  the  rivers ;  the  loiccr  A\swm\ 
level,  sandy,  and»  except  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  steril.  On  ifl 
rivers  there  is  a  belt  of  very  rich  alluvial  land,  a  part  of  which  b 
then  succeeds  a  body  of  level  land  elevated  10  or  15  feet  higher,  whidi 
called  inttTval  Imidy  and  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  alhiTial  li 
and  the  pine  barren  which  forms  the  character  of  most  of  the  lands  ill 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  small  parallelogram  lying  on 
gulf  between  West  Florida  and  Mississippi,  is  a  pine  and  cypress  swai(hi 
and,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile,  unfit  for  cultivation.  Thenii 
a  greater  diversity  of  climate  in  this  State  than  in  the  Atlantic  Si 
because,  the  country  rising  higher  as  it  proceeds  to  the  north,  to 
difference  of  climate  from  latitude  must  be  added  that  which  aritf 
from  difference  of  elevation.  Every  part  of  it,  however,  is  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cotton,  except  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  mountaiooa 
district.  The  long  moss,  indicative  of  a  warm  as  well  as  moist  climtei 
begins  in  the  miildle  of  the  State,  33*  N.  lat.,  the  fig.  below  34°  N. 
and  on  the  gulf  the  sugar-cane  may  be  raised  where  the  soil  is  sufficientlT 
ricli.  The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  Slate  are  healthy,  eicepi 
in  low  wet  situations.  Iron,  coal,  and  gold  are  the  only  valuibk 
minerals  yet  found  in  the  State,  but  no  mines  are  woiked. 

Alabama  contains  41  counties,  including  11  laid  off  in  the  country 
lately  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  population  is  309,527,  of  whii 
117,549  arc  slaves,  and  1572  are  free  coloured  persons.  The  rate 
increase  in  10  years  has  been  142  per  cent.  The  inhabitants  consiit 
mostly  of  ])lanters  who  have  migrated  from  the  other  slave-holding 
States,  and  very  few  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures. The  staple  products  are  principally  cotton,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  and  sugar.  The  exports  amount  to  4,527,901  dollarf, 
and  the  shipping  to  7240  tons. 

A  railroad  from  a  i)oint  10  miles  below  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  now  in  progress,  is  62  mile* 
in  length.  Others  to  connect  the  Tennessee  and  the  Chatahoochee 
with  the  Alabama  have  been  projected.  A  canal  from  the  head  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee  River  to  Florence,  length  37,  and 
another  to  connect  Iluntsville  with  the  Tennessee,  16  miles  leiig,  have 
been  commenced.  There  are  5  banks  in  the  State,  having  capiuU 
to  the  amount  of  4,S08,207  dollars. 

Tuscaloosa^  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  scat  of  government. 
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10  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Warnor,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
vigatiooj  and  400  mile  a  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mohile»  by  the  river, 
smr  it  is  the  UnlveTsity.  The  population  is  above  2000,  anrl  rapidly 
E2»iea&ing.  Mohile,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  westeni  branch  of  the  river, 
^  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign 
Tnmerce  of  the  State,  and  is  very  thriving.  Population  B,194, 
takeiijf  the  only  other  port  of  entry,  is  on  the  eastern  ontkt  of 
luhile  River.  Cahauba  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
tunis^L'tlie^  10  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee,  with  which  it  comma* 
icates  by  a  caual,  is  a  well-built  thriv4iig  town,  in  the  most  thickly 
Sttled  part  of  tlie  State.  Florence^  at  the  foot  of  the  uscle  Shoals, 
Bt  a  population  of  1400.  Tuscumbia^  five  miles  from  Florence,  baa 
DOO  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  Univeraity  in  Aliibama,  which  is  well  endowed,  and^ 
lough  it  commenced  under  favourable  auspices,  its  functions  have  been 
Impended  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There  is  also  a  Methodist 
anhiary  near  Florence,  and  a  Catholic  one  near  Mobile.  The  State 
M  24  incorporated  academies.  No  one  of  the  new  States  has  so  early 
lown  itself  sensible  of  the  importance  of  education*  The  Baptists 
td  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  sects  in  this  State,  and  next  to 
I  em  the  Presbyterians, 

The  senate  consists  at  present  of  30  members,  and  the  House  of 
present  a  tives  of  98. 

This  State  was  onee  comprehcDdcd  within  the  limits  of  Greorgia, 
tctpt  that  part  which  lies  on  the  Golf,  which  was  originally  part  of 
tniisiana,  and  then  of  West  Florida.    After  the  cession  by  Georgia 

the  United  States,  it  became  part  of  the  3fis,nsmppi  Territory,  In 
^1*1  this  territory  was  divided,  when  the  western  part  became  a  State, 
id  the  eastern  part  the  territory  of  Alabama^  The  latter  also  became 
Slate  in  1820.  There  were  lately  Cherokees^  Creek,  Chickasaw  and 
liDcktaw  Indians  in  this  State,  the  first  two  in  the  eastern,  and  the  last 
k<y  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  ;  but  so  many  of  them  have  been 
aduced  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  their  num  her  alto- 
[ether  does  not  probably  now  exceed  a  few  thousands.  But  should  they 
taiain,  without  doubt,  in  no  distant  period,  all  vestiges  of  the  race  will 
liiappear  by  extinction  or  mixture  with  the  whites. 

1^  TflE  SoUTIi-WESTERN  StATES* — ^11.  LOUISIANA 

rironnded  on  the  east  by  Pearl  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  31  at 
arallel,  GO  miles  :  on  the  norlk  by  that  parallel  from  Pearl  River  to  the 
ffisissippi,  105  miles:  on  the  eci^/,  again,  by  the  Mississippi,  to  the  33d 
irallel,  235  mdes  ;  by  which  three  lines  this  State  is  separated  from 
c  State  of  Mississippi :  on  the  norih^  again,  by  the  33d  parallel,  which 
paratea  it  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  172  miks :  on  the  west  by  a 
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meridional  line  to  the  Sabine,  69  miles,  and  by  that  river  to  the  be 
Gulf,  250  miles,  by  which  line  and  river  it  is  separtted  from  tlie 
province  of  Texas ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Gulf  to  the  m 
Pearl  River,  about  400  miles.    The  area  it  49,300  aquare  miki.  ai: 

Opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  this  State,  and  north  of  the  soofli^kt  h^t* 
the  Mississippi  are  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  CAandeieiif  isthsj 
cipal.   They  are  small  and  not  rich,  but  being  healthy,  are  '  '  ' 
Along  the  coast  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  much  nearer  thesho^ 
many  islands  of  a  different  description.    According  to  Mr.  Flifll' 
}K>8se{>s  extraordinary  fertility,  and,  though  so  near  a  flat  maishj 
which  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  oeean,  they  h«ve  m 
vation  of  from  20  to  100  feet ;  future  geological  inquiries  may 
this  singiilarity.    The  most  important  of  these  islands  are 
Thomas*Sy  La  Croix,  and  Asceruion. 

There  are  many  spacious  bays  on  the  coast  of  Louiaiana.  lo 
north-east  is  Lake  Bargney*  of  which  the  outer  half  lies  hetwem  \ 
State  and  Mississippi,  and  which  communicates  with  Pascagoda  loMHr  Lb 
It  extends  to  the  south-west  more  than  40  miles,  and  ia  about  15  nUft 
wide.  1 1  seldom  has  more  than  six  feet  water,  except  in  the  mid-cboanbch, 
Chandeleur  Bay  is  to  the  south-east  of  the  promontory  which  M%k  rt 
Luke  Borgnc,  nud  is  formed  by  the  islands  already  mentioned.  Go 
western-coast  are  Barataria,  TimbalHer,  AtehafalayOj  CSie  Bk 
and  Vermilion  Bays,  in  all  of  which  the  water  is  too  shallow  to 
the  entrance  of  any  except  small  vessels.   They  afford,  however,  s 
refuge  for  small  craft  by  the  great  extent  to  which  some  of  them  pea^ 
trate  the  country  and  their  winding  intricate  channels. 

The  Mississipi'i,  after  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sttf 
through  two  degrees  of  latitude,  passes  obliquely  through  it  in  a  generi 
south-east  direction,  but  by  a  very  sinuous  course  of  334  miles. 
sides  the  principal  channel  of  the  river,  and  its  regular  mouths  inl* 
.  the  Gulf,  it  has  4  regular  outlets,  called  here  Bayous,    The  fiitt  * 
most  northern,  is  the  Atchafalaya  river,  which  leaves  the  Mississippi  * 
its  west  side,  a  little  below  where  the  Red  River  enters  it,  and  £owio| 
to  the  south  200  miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
Atcliafalaya  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Red  River, 
and  from  its  course  being  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  Mississippi 
inimcdiately  above,  it  receives  so  much  of  the  drift-wood  of  that  river 
as  to  be  bridged  over  8  or  10  miles  by  what  is  called  the  raft,  wbicb 
is  now  covered  with  vegetation.    The  next  outlet  is  on  the  east-side  of 
the  river,  called  Bayou  Manshac,  or  Iberville,  by  which  some  of  the 
waters  pass,  when  the  river  is  high,  through  lakes  Maurepaa  and  Pont- 
chartrain  into  Lalce  Borgne,  that  is,  the  Gulf.    On  the  west-side,  128 

*  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  when  seen  from  some  points,  gif«  )t  the 
appearanoe,  and  have  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  lake. 
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l«B  below  Atchnfftlavfl,  and  8  below  IbervillCj  U  Bayou  Fhqvermne^ 
ieli  IB  au  outlet  for  the  Mj^jBisBippi  only  when  that  river  ii  withiu  8  or 
feet  of  it»  greatest  heigh  E;  hi  its  an  anal  flood.  It  is  15  miles  long^  aud 
nmuiiicales  with  the  Atchafalaya.  Oti  the  aame  aide,  31  milea 
«?er  and  90  miles  above  New  Orleana,  is  Bayou  la  Fourche^  which 

•  a  syuth-east  course  of  90  niilea  to  the  Gulf.  From  this  place  the 
MEaipin  haa  uo  outlet  of  importance  until  it  tin  ally  disembogues  by 
Re  main,  and  some  smaller  mouths  into  the  Gulf^  having  flowed  through 

middle  of  a  neck  of  land  30  miles  long,  and  about  8  or  9  wide,  which 
ems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  river.  Though  the  water 

the  bar  at  these  mouths  of  the  river  is  nowhere  more  than  16  feet,  it 
Aom  80  to  130  feet  within  the  bars,  for  ISO  miles  up  the  river. 
The  Teche  rises  in  the  district  of  Opelousas,  and,  flowing  first  south- 
nth -east  and  then  more  to  the  east,  falls  into  the  Atchafalaya  after  a 
iry  tortuous  course  of  about  260  miles,  or  120  mile*  direct.  Like  the 
lisissippi,  its  lower  banks  are  higher  than  the  adjoining  countr}\  aud, 
e  that  river,  it  receives  nu  tributary  stream*  West  of  the  Tcche  are 
s  Vermitio7it  Memientmt^  Calcmiu^  and  the  Sabine^  the  three  last  of 
liffb,  after  a  south  or  south-south-west  course,  expand  into  lakes  before 
sy  reach  the  Gulf.  Of  these  streams  the  Sabine  is  much  the  largest, 
rises  in  Texas,  through  which  it  flows  about  70  miles  to  32*^  N.  lat., 
lere  it  becomes  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Its  general  course 
first  to  the  east  of  south  and  then  to  the  west,  so  as  to  form  one  great 
rve  to  the  east,  which,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  ia  250  miles. 
Is  too  shallow  at  its  mouth  to  admit  of  navigation^  Rvd  River  rises 
the  mountains  of  Mexico,  flows  through  Arkansas,  aud,  entering 
uUiana  at  its  north-west  corner,  after  a  general  course  to  the  south- 
t  of  300  miles  within  the  latter  State,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  near 
I  Atchafalaya  outlet.  Flowing  through  a  flat  country,  it  sometimes 
IftDda  into  lakes,  and  at  others  divides  into  two  or  more  streams, 
ich  do  not  unite  again  for  many  miles.  The  Washita  rises  in  Arkan- 
I  in  34^  45'  N,  lat.,  and,  flowing  to  the  south  400  miles  in  this  State, 
10  miles  direct),  it  falls  into  Red  River  25  miles  above  its  muutk 

*  Washita  receives  the  Tensas ^  Sathte^  and  Barthelemi^,  from  the 
rih-east,  and  the  CaiahoeU  and  some  smaller  streams  from  the  west  and 
rth-wett.  The  AmiiG  rises  in  Mississippi,  flows  to  the  south,  and 
iting  with  the  IhervUle,  takes  an  east  course  into  Lake  Maurepas,  It 
is  alxjut  100  miles  through  tlua  State, 

rhe  lakes  of  Louisiana  are  very  numerous.  Every  river  which 
{Itiea  into  the  Gulf  expands  into  one  or  more.  The  most  important 
Lake  Maurtpiu,  8  miles  north  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  elliptical 
arm,  12  miles  by  7,  and  has  12  feet  water.  On  the  east  it  commu- 
ites  by  the  pans  Manshae  with  Lake  Ponf chart ruin^  40  miles  by  30 
id;  and  this  again  communicates  with  the  bay  called  Lake  Borgne, 
lie  passes  of  the  UfyoieU  and  Chef  Mmkur^  the  first  of  which  re- 
^  X  2 
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ceives  Pearl  River.  Lalce  Mermentau  is  30  miles  by  10.  W 
casiu  is  40  miles  by  20.  Lake  Sabine  is  30  miles  by  10.  Tbeie  « 
numerous  lakes  on  each  side  of  Red  River,  and  many  between  thelfr 
sissippi  and  the  Gulf,  of  which  BarcUariaj*  north-west  of  the  htii 
that  name,  and  ChetamacheSf  connected  with  Atcha&kya  bif,mii 
most  considerable. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  one  low  nnTarying  levd.  Iti 
nearly  100  miles  from  the  coast  before  any  inequality  is  percdvei  ft 
small  eminences  which  here  make  their  appearance  gradually  boiri 
hills  as  they  proceed  to  the  north,  and  are  formed  into  two  dirtU 
ranges,  the  one  turning  to  the  north-east,  and  the  other  to  the  aai 
west.    This  vast  plain  may,  as  to  soil,  be  thus  distributed : — 1.  ihl 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Sabine,  is  a  tfll 
of  salt  marsh,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  oofOl 
with  reeds  or  coarse  grass,  and  destitute  of  trees.    2.  There  ii  < 
large  body  of  land  which,  from  being  annually  inundated  by  A 
Mississippi,  and  being  at  all  times  wet,  is  also  called    swamp;*' ^ 
which  is  very  different  from  the  preceding.  It  lies  behind  the  ekfiM 
ridge  which  forms  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  from  30  to  4 
miles  wide.    According  to  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  goveninei 
the  land  annually  overflowed  amounts  to  5,000,000  acres,t  two-ihirii< 
which  are  very  fertile,  and  only  require  to  be  defended  from  inandaW 
in  order  to  be  adapted  for  cultivation.    Another  portion,  consisting* 
cypress  swamps,  would,  if  drained,  be  well  adapted  to  rice.  To  theoortl 
of  the  sea-marsh,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  swamps,  the  Itadii 
divided  into,  3,  tracts  covered  with  pine,  which  are  comparstif4 
poor ;  4.  into  prairies  without  timber,  that  are  fertile ;  and,  5|  ^ 
margins  of  the  streams  which,  throughout  their  course,  are  b«it?f 
timbered,  and  possess  still  greater  fertility.    The  richest  body  of  W 
in  the  State  is  the  elevated  slip  on  each  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  there  termed  "  the  coast.^J    It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  extends  40  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  150  miles  above.  BeiaS 
below  the  level  of  the  river  in  floods,  it  is  defended  by  an  embankme* 
or  levee,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.    The  region  west  of  Pearl  K^t 
which  Spain  in  1769  attached  to  West  Florida,  resembles  the  nortlia> 
part  of  the  State  in  having  a  drier  soil,  and  a  more  varied  isaitht^ 
The  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  sugar-cane  is  esUmated  at  550,00^ 
acres.    Cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  may  be  cultivated  in  every  part^ 
the  State  where  the  soil  is  not  too  wet. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  more  irregular  than  it  is  on  the  Atlan^' 
and  it  is  much  colder.  The  sugar-cane  is  not  cultivated  on  the  Mi^**^ 
sippi  above  80°  10',  whereas,  on  the  Atlantic,  it  can  be  cultivated  nca^jj 
two  degrees  higher :  and  the  winters  are  milder  at  Charleston  in  lat.3^ 

*  Barataria  Bay  is  also  tomeiimcs  called  a  lake, 
t  This  ineludet  part  of  the  sea-manh.  X  From  c6fe,  Fr. 
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an  at  New  Orleans  in  lat.  30,  In  the  low  marshy  diatrictSj  and 
be  margins  of  the  rivers^  it  le  every whfxe  fiickly  in  nutumn. 

E'  liana  is  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  wcatern  district,  which 
are  subdivided  into  34  pariahes.  The  population  in  1830  was 
of  which  109,588  were  slaves,  aod  16,710  free  coloured.  The 
in  ten  years  was  40f  per  cent.  The  agricultural  part  of  the 
dation  h  mostly  French,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  cultivation 
igar  and  cotton.  The  annual  crop  of  su^r,  though  liahle  to  great 
uations,  according  to  the  seasons,  averages  100,000  hogsheads  of 
>lhs.  each.  An  acre  yields  ahout  1000  or  1200  lbs.,  and  each  hand 
vates  five  acres.  In  the  immense  plains  called  prairkst  in  the 
■m  part  of  the  State,  the  business  of  grazing  is  extensively  foU 
m*  Both  indigo  and  rice  are  cultivated  in  the  rich  swamp  lands 
small  extent.  The  commercial  part  of  the  population  is  made  up 
ittzens  from  all  the  States^  and  of  adventurers  from  all  nations^ 
bcted  by  the  immense  amount  of  domestic  produce  whk^h  New 

^s  receives  by  the  Mississippi,    The  exports  of  the  State  tbus 
i  by  the  productions  of  the  fertile  regions  drained  by  that  river, 
j.aliy  amount  to  18  or  20 ,000 > 000  of  dollars,  eiclusive  of  what  is 

Ewise.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  this  Stijte  vrorth  notice, 
cry  extensive  one  of  refined  sugar  at  New  Orleans, 
elei  Cartai  connects  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  New  Orleans, 
admits  the  passiige  of  such  vessels  as  can  navigate  that  lake,  Lake 
pae»  and  Pascagoola  Sound.  Its  length  is  2^  miles  from  the  Bayou 
fohn's  to  the  cityn.  The  Nero  Orleans  and  Teche  Canal  connects 
tfissiisippi,  opposite  to  New  Orleans,  with  Berwick's  Bay,  at  the 
of  the  Teche  and  Atchafalaya]  length  100  miles.  There 
a  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  ;  leogth,  4i 
The  banks  of  this  State,  including  the  branches,  are  18,  and 
pitals  amount  to  23^664,000  dollars, 

Orleans  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  great  cmponum  of 
I  commerce.    It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
lies  above  tjie  principal  mouth  of  the  river  Balise,  and  near 
Iniles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    The  city  consists  of  three 
the  original  city,  and  the  surburbs  of  ^?f.  Man/s  above,  and  St. 
8^_y  below,  wbicli  together  extend  about  3  miles  on  the  river.  In 
Beason  of  inirtidation  the  Mississippi  is  from  two  to  four  feet  above 
level  of  the  streets ;  hut,  at  its  ordinary  level,  tt  is  below  them, 

tseen  from  the  river,  the  city  exhibits  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
a  a  scene  of  extraordinary  activity  and  bustle.  Boats  of  ever^ 
tion  are  ranged  along  the  shore  above  the  town,  while  sea  veeseis 
the  wharfs  present  a  forest  of  masts.  Steam-boats  of  the  largest 
e  continually  arriving  or  departing,  and  there  ate  seldom  less 
om  30  to  50  there  at  once.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  but 
tains  few  handsome  buildings^  and  none  th^t  have  an^  claim 
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to  maffnificence.  The  upper  sabarb,  St.  Hut's,  is  inksUtei  dkijlf 
Americans  (natives  of  the  other  States),  and  is  built  in  the  st]fktf  it 
northern  cities ;  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  Fien^  pradomiiiilt  A 
exporU  are  greater  than  from  any  city  in  the  Unioo,  exeept  lietM 
and  consist  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobaooo,  flour,  pork,  whisky,  miiViliii 
and  peltry.  It  is  very  unhealthy  during  the  autumnal  aiQiitliii  ffii 
particularly  dangerous  to  strangers  until  they  have  psaacd  i  vili 
there.  The  advantages  of  iu  commerce,  however,  are  such  tbikitfli- 
tinues  rapidly  to  increase.  In  1800  the  population  was  leas  thufiM 
and  in  1830  it  was  46,310.  In  1838  the  number  of  banks  is  LmsM 
was  47,  and  their  c^piuls  amounted  to  above  36,000,000  dollaif. 

The  other  towns  of  Louisiana  are  inconsiderable.  The  laigi^' 
them  are  DoncUdsanrille^  selected  aa  the  future  aeat  of  goYennoP^' 
on  the  Miseifisippi,  90  miles  above  New  Orleans;  Baion  Rmtft^ 
miles  higher;  Francisnliey  20  milea  higher;  and  Aiexandna^ 
River,  above  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  NaichUoches^  80  milei  ihMtl 
Alexandria,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation,  is  the  centre  of  Al 
trade  to  Mexico. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  the  State;  Louisiam  Collegey  at  Jtcbi*: 
Jefferson  College ^  in  St.  James  s  parish ;  and  Frankiin  Coileg^j  MiOf 
lousas.  The  State  annually  appropriates  40,000  dollars  for  the  edaet 
tion  of  the  poor.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  leci 
and  next  to  them  the  Baptists. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  11  members,  and  of  aHotf 
of  Representatives  of  50  members,  both  chosen  biennially. 

Louisiana  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1699.  In  1163  it  was  Cti 
by  France  to  Spain,  and  in  1800  re-ceded  to  France,  who,  in  1803,  mt 
sale  of  it  to  the  United  States.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  south 
31^  N.  lat.,  was  then  governed  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States  lu 
1812,  when  it  was  admitted,  with  the  extension  of  its  limits  two  d^ 
north,  into  the  Union.   The  constitution  was  formed  in  the  same  yc 

The  Souxn-WKSTERN  States. — III.  Mississippi 

Is  bounded  on  the  ea^t^  from  Pascagoola  Bay  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
a  north  line  inclining  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  east,  which  sepan 
it  from  Alabama :  on  the  north-east^  by  the  Tennessee  to  the  35th  pai 
lei,  10  miles :  on  the  north,  by  that  parallel  to  the  Mississippi,  wh 
separates  it  from  Tennessee,  106  miles :  on  the  west  by  the  Mississi] 
which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  265  miles,  and  (\ 
Ijouisiana  to  the  31st  parallel,  235  miles:  on  the  south,  by  that  para 
to  Pearl  River,  105  miles :  on  /Ae  ir^??/,  again,  by  that  river  to  its  moi 

•  The  seiwons  of  the  legislature  were  actually  held  there  in  1830  and  I 
which  may  eiplain  the  di»cre|>aiicy  ia  guographicai  works. 
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kC*     niiki,  by  which  parallel  and  river  it  is  further  eeparated  from 
utisiana:  on  the  souih^  again i  hy  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Alabanifl 

70  miles  *    The  area  is  47,680  square  miles, 
There  are  a  number  of  low  sandy  islands  about  8  or  10  miles  from 
^fcc*  Oulf  shorCi  which  form  Fascafjoola  Buy  on  the  eoHt,  and  ihe  Bay  of 
Lotjix  on  the  west*    They  produce  nothing  but  pLnee  or  coarse 
K^ass,  and  are  of  httle  value. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  this  State»  the  Appalachian  chain  havim; 
"^^'■'e  sunk  to  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height^  which  serve  merely  to 
versify  the  surface  of  the  northern  part.    The  rivers  of  the  State  are 
^^T^  Pascagoola,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  abtmt  12 
'•^^Uea  west  of  the  Alabama  line*    About  40  miles  from  it»  mouth  it  di- 
vides into  the  Chickasaw  from  the  norths  and  Leaf  Rivtr  from  the  north- 
'^•^t.    The  first  is  navigable  70  miles,  and  the  last  HO*    Pearl  Riv^ 
t  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  flows  through  it  in  a  southerly  direc- 

*  itjn  about  150  miles,  and  then  becomes  the  tower  part  of  its  western 
^  ^Hmudary,  for  60  miles.  It  is  navigable  about  150  miles*  The  following 
*>ibiitarie3  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  this  State  heginning  at  its  south 
^^undary.  The  Honwchiito,  after  a  south-west  course  of  ahout  BO 
^iles,  disembogues  50  miles  below  Natchez.  The  Big  Black  or  Ckii^ 
^mimsa^  after  a  similar  course  of  abuut  twice  the  length,  falls  into  the 
^fJiiisfiippi,  50  miles  above  Natchez,  The  Yazoo  rises  in  the  northern 
l^art  of  the  State,  and  after  a  devious  but  general  south-west  course  of 
*nore  than  200  miles,  joins  the  M  itysissipiJi  \1  miles  above  the  Walnut 
l^IiHs,  It  is  navigable  for  boats  for  50  miles-  The  Tomhighee  has  its 
^iirce  in  the  northern  part  of  tins  Slate,  and  flows  through  it  for  about 
100  milea  in  a  south  south-east  course  before  it  enters  Alabama.  The 
Uississippt  is,  however,  by  far  the  moat  importfint  river  of  the  State  to 
which  it  has  given  a  name. 

The  southern  part  of  this  State,  like  that  of  Alabama,  is  a  flat  sandy 
country,  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  intermingled  with  cypress  swamps. 
From  this  description  must  be  excepted  the  lands  on  thti  hanks  of  the 
Misftissippip  They  consist  not  only  of  the  alluvial  lands  next  the  river, 
hot  of  a  belt  of  high  table-land,  which  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
pine  lands,  and  which,  when  near  the  riverj  goes  by  the  name  of  bluffs*" 
They  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  ISO  feet  or  more,  and  in  one  of 
ihetn,  Lopm^s  Heights^  are  found  breccias  and  other  racks*  the  last  that 
are  seen  in  descending  the  Mississippi.  The  rest  of  the  State  bns  a 
gently  waving  surface,  but  not  a  fertile  soil,  except  on  the  streams* 
It  is  believed  that  when  the  river  shall  be  confined  to  its  channel 
here,  as  in  Louisiana,  by  embankments  on  the  Mississippi,  the  country 
will  not  only  be  rendered  more  salubrious,  but  that  a  body  of  land 
will  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivation  which  is  inferior  to  none  in  fertility, 
Tbc  climate  of  Mississippi  is  the  same  as  that  of  Alahamaj  except 
^  Jliaicg&riHng  the  iadQatatti^iaB. 
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that  its  temperature  is  a  little  higher.  It  is,  however,  thought  to 
be  two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  lands  formerly  occupied  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaw^ 
and  comprehending  more  than  half  the  State,  are  supposed  to  contain  i 
greater  proportion  of  fertile  high  land  than  those  already  settled.  As  loje 
bodies  of  these  lands  have  been  lately  sold  by  the  general  goyemmeot, 
they  will  soon  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

The  State  is  divided  into  56  counties,  including  those  lately  laid  aS'a 
the  Indian  country.  The  population  in  1830  was  136,621,  including 
65,659  slaves,  and  519  free  coloured.  The  increase  in  ten  years  im 
81  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  large  bodies  of  land  which  htie 
been  subsequently  sold,  and  will  have  been  settled  by  the  year  1840, 
the  next  census  will  probably  show  a  much  greater  rate  of  increne 
than  in  any  southern  State.  Agriculture,  from  the  united  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  is  unusually  productive  in  this  State.  It  is  devoted 
principally  to  cotton,  though  some  sugar  is  made  on  the  Mississippi  and 
at  other  places  in  the  south.  Rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco  may  all  be  culti- 
vated to  advantage.  The  State  has  little  commerce  as  yet,  and  no 
manufactures.  The  staple  products  are  all  sent  to  New  Orleans.  There 
are  10  banks  in  Mississippi,  including  the  branches,  and  their  capitals 
are  estimated  at  3,666,000  dollars. 

Jackson^  on  Pearl  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  scat  of 
government.  It  has  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation,  but  is  an  incon- 
siderable place.  Natchez^  on  the  Mississippi,  about  300  miles  from  New 
Orleans  by  water,  is  the  largest  and  oldest  town  in  the  State.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  or  bluff,  300  feet  above  the  river ;  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  and  extensive  commerce.  Being  opposite  to  i 
cypress  swamp  in  Louisiana  of  great  extent,  it  is  very  sickly  in  the 
summer  months :  population,  2790.  Monticello  on  Pearl  River,  Vicks- 
burg  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  and  Warrenton,  a  few  miles  below  it,  on  the 
Mississippi,  arc  small  but  very  thriving  towns. 

Jefferson  College ,  at  Washington,  near  Natchez,  is  well  endowed,  bat 
has  not  been  a  successful  institution.  The  State  has  ample  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  popular  instruction,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
put  in  efficient  operation.  The  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
are  the  prevailing  sects. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  30  members,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  91  members.  Its  internal  revenue  (1834)  is 
88,000  dollars.  The  constitution  was  formed  in  1817,  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  and  was  amended  in  1832. 

The  whole  of  this  State,  except  the  small  portion  on  the  Gulf  that  was 
part  of  West  Florida,  was  within  the  limits  of  Georgia  until  it  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  It  was  governed  as  a  territory ^  together 
with  the  present  State  of  Alabama,  from  1798  to  1817,  when  it  was 
separated  from  Alabama,  as  already  mentioned. 
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TiiK  South-western  States. — IV.  Tennessee 

•  bounded  on  (he  south  by  a  Ime  nendy  corresponding  to  the  35th 
pirdlel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  North  CiiroHim  houudary,  by  which 
line  it  is  separated  from  the  SCnteg  of  Mississippi^  106  milee,  of  Aliibnmaj 
146  miles,  and  of  Georgia,  70  tnilea;  ou  thv  sauih-easi  by  a  cmiven- 
lioaal  line  between  tbis  State  and  North  Carolina,  runriing  north  20 
Hi  lies,  and  then  along  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  range  to  the 
iTorth-east,  about  180  mileai  ou  the  nmlh  by  a  line  running  a  little 
iKjtih  of  west*  to  the  Tennessee  River,  by  Tihich  line  it  is  separated 
fruia.  Virgiuia,  lOS  miles,  and  from  Kentucky,  242  miles;  on  the  'west 
by  ttie  Tennessee  J 12  milea^  and  on  the  mwth^  again,  by  tbe  parallel  of 
^  30'  to  the  Mississippi,  80  miles,  by  which  river  and  parallel  it  ia 
ftnrtlier  separated  from  Kentucky ;  on  the  wedj  by  the  Missiasipi>i, 
lo  the  soathem  boundary,  by  which  it  ia  Beparaled  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  SS'^N,  lat-^  about  50  miles,  and  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
nearly  to  35°  lat.,  about  100  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river, — 
Uais  touching  ao  less  than  eight  States,  The  area  is '40^200  equare 
miles* 

All  the  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  which  are  west  of  the  Bloe 
Ridge,  in  Virginia,  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  tliis  State.  Of  these, 
ihe  range  wbich  separates  the  State  from  Kottli  Carolina,  and  ia  com- 
posed of  the  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky^  and  Unaka  Mountains,  is  the 
higheet.  Next  to  this  in  height  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cmnberknd 
'ange,  the  most  western  of  all,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  western 
Wundary  of  Virginia,  and  separate©  East  from  West  Tennessee*  Its 
elevation  is,  however,  moderate,  and  is  thought  nowhere  to  exceed  1000 
L&ct  above  the  level  of  the  oelfcn.  This  range  rutis  from  60  to  TO 
'toiles  north-west  of  the  eastern  boundary. 

Tliis  State  is  amply  supplied  with  rivera.  Besides  the  Mississippi^ 
^hich  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  the  Tmnessee^  which  by  its 
binding  course  first  crosses  it  from  north  to  south,  and  then  at  an 
interval  of  200  miles,  from  south  to  north,  the  State  has  the  Hoisim^ 
'fKich  Jlowa  from  Virginia  to  the  south-west,  and  joins  the  Tennessee, 
^0  the  mountainous  district,  bavin u;  previously  received  from  the  south- 
•^l  the  French  Broad.  The  Hoist  on  is  a  much  larger  and  lonp;er 
*trewn  than  the  Tennessee j  at  the  point  of  junction.    The  Clinch^ 

^  TK@  DOrtb^rn  boundary  liae  of  this  State »  which  wan  intended  to  tw  a  parallel 
uf  lotitude  (36^  3&^),  according  to  the  charter  of  North  Carolina,  wai  madii  to  di- 
verge to  fur  to  the  north  hy  those  who  r».Q  itj  that  when  it  nfuchiHl  the  Tcnaesaet, 
thtt  dirviation,  it  afterwards  appeared,  amuuott'd  to  ahout  12  miles.  As  the  error 
df|iriTed  Kentucky  prubaUy  of  more  than  a  mltlion  of  acrei,  to  which  by  their 
jtrv^ral  chartism  tthe  woj  entitttd,  li  was  near  ptodviciog  a  serious  dispute  between 
ihe  two  States  ;  but  ihe  raatter  was  cymprumisiid  ia  IS2(J,  by  confirming  the  erro- 
neoui  line  to  the  Temiesatfej  and  theitce  runuing  thv  true  line  to  the  Mi«si»iippi^ 
There  i»  a  sirnilar,  but  umaUer  deriation  ou  the  soutbim  boundary. 
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which  also  fises  in  Virginia,  after  a  nmilar  toath-imi  coune  jaswritiDQ 
the  Tennessee  60  miles  below  the  Holston.    These  rivers  are  ie(Blllkcn<rs 
by  one  of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  and  their  course  is  neariypudU.!  Ifa^  < 
The  NoHchucky  is  the  most  northern  and  the  longest  branch  of  FiaAl^ch  :b 
Broad  in  this  State.    Lower  down,  the  Hawassee  joins  the  TouMlk  hi  i 
from  the  west.   All  these  rivers  are  received  by  thcTenneiiee  UiiliET^i 
it  passes  into  Alabama ;  after  it  again  enters  the  State  to  which  it  kali  < 
given  its  name,  it  receives  Duck  River j  which  taking  its  rite  oa  '*kr>. 
west  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  has  a  course  a  littkiwithiflifeb&r 
west,  of  130  miles  direct.    The  Cumberland  enters  this  State  take,  t 
Kentucky  about  the  middle  of  its  northern  boundary,  and  iiiiUi|*|ttir  ho 
great  bend  to  the  south,  repasses  into  the  same  State,  about  150iiiik::^c' 
from  its  place  of  entrance.    Several  rivers  flow  into  it  from  the  r 
in  a  north-west  direction.    The  principal  streams  which  fall  direct  i0ma.  * 
the  Mississippi  from  this  State  are  Obian^  Forked  Deer^  Big  Hol^Wk^i 
and  Wolf  rivers,  the  first  two  of  which  have  a  general  south-west  cwbi^Ph:  t< 
and  the  last  iy^o  flow  to  the  north  of  west.    It  will  thus  be  pereeinlfct*  ▼ 
that  the  State  has  three  separate  systems  of  streams,  all  flowing  to  tkfti?-  1 
west,  and  implying  three  distinct  general  slopes  from  east  to  west.  It-rA 
Though  the  greater  part  of  Tennessee  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  it  bm  Isa-^ 
large  proportion  of  very  fertile  land.  In  east  Tennessee,  the  mostEwaBt* 
ainous  region,  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  wheat  and  other  grain,  tobaccQi  Ivv ' 
hemp,  flax,  and  fruit-trees.    In  west  Tennessee,  where  the  cliratie  nmV^. 
milder,  cotton  is  extensively  cultivated.    The  mineral  products  areitWi 
lead,  gypsum;  and  nitrous  earth  is  so  abundant  that  saltpetre  could  be  1:1^ 
manufactured  to  any  extent.    Marble  in  great  variety,  and  burr  mill*  I » 
stones,  arc  found  in  the  Cumberland  fountains.    The  other  mincnb  I  V 
which  have  been  found  in  the  State  are  gold,  zinc,  manganese,  magneW  fcrr 
iron  ore,  roofing  slate,  coal  and  salt.    In  the  Cumberland  Mouotaiss 
are  numerous  limestone  caves,  some  of  them  of  great  extent  and  m- 1  T 
gularity.     The  same  mountains  abound  in  organic  remains  botb 
animal  and  vegetable  :  among  the  latter  are  the  cypress,  sycamore,  l» 
and  hickory.    Beds  of  oyster-shells  are  found  on  high  table-lands,  1'^ 
some  of  which  are  said  to  weigh  two  pounds.     Mr.  Flint  thus  I 
Speaks  of  the  singularly  deep  channels  which  some  of  the  streams  of  I 
this  State  have  made  in  the  limestone  country.    "  Descending  many  I 
of  them  that  are  large  enough  to  be  beatable,  the  astonished  voyager  I 
looks  up  and  sees  himself  borne  along  a  river  running  at  the  base  of  I 
perpendicular  limestone  walls,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  | 
feet  high.    The  view  is  still  more  grand  and  surprising  when  the  I 
spectator  looks  down  from  above,  and  sees  the  dark  waters  rolling  at 
such  prodigious  depths  below  him,  in  a  regular  excavation,  that  seems 
to  have  been  hewn  from  the  solid  limestone  on  purpose  to  receive  the 
river."    The  climate  of  west  Tennessee  has  a  temperature  several  de- 
grees liigher  than  that  of  the  eastern  division,  owing  to  the  diff*ercnceof 
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vfitioii ;  but  the  latter  contains  tome  of  the  beftlthiest  spots  in  North 

T*  Kc  State  is  divided  for  some  purposes  into  two  unequal  districts,  of 
'l^ioh  the  eaitern  has  22  countieSj  and  tbe  western  40*    The  popula- 
*»mm  in  1830  was  681,904,  of  which  141,603  are  slaves,  and  4»555  free 
^l-Owcd,    The  increase  in  ten  years  was  62  per  cent.    The  inhabitants 
generally  ]>lanters  and  farmeri,  and  their  products  are  cotton, 
^^mceo,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain.    In  east  Tennesaee  the  greater 
^^xiTriber  are  graziers ;  large  droves  of  their  cattle,  reared  at  little  cx- 
r^^^se,  are  annualiy  driven  to  Virginia,  and  there  fatted  for  market, 
r  hogs  and  horses  are  commonly  driven  to  the  Carolinas.    The  only 
^^ciTiuffictures,  the  household  excepted,  are  those  of  bar  iron,  cnarRe 
"^c^tton  and  hempen  fahrics,  and  cordage.    The  State  in  1838  had  11 
whose  capitals  amount  to  about  6,000,000  dollars. 
^mkviUe^  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland^  is  the  capital,  and  the 
^^i^est  town  in  the  State*    It  has  a  steam -boat  navigation  to  the  Ohio, 
is  well  built,  healthy,  and  thriving.    Population,  5,556,  A'«ot??^//i% 
^  ^ti  the  Holstou,  near  the  centre  of  east  Ten nesaeej  118  miles  west  of 
*  ^^iiHville,  has  a  population  of  about  3,000,  3furftee.^htyrotffjh^  miles 
^    ^omK-e as t  of  Nashville,  has  1400  inhabitants.    Mrm/jAu,  on  the  Mia- 
'    ^i&sippi,  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  State,  is  a  very  thriving 
I    ^<swn,  arid  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Mississippi  steam-ljoats. 

The  UnkeTsity  of  Nashville  has  six  instructors,  and  a  library  of 
^Ixmt  5000  volumes*  There  is  also  a  College  at  Grecnrille,  and  another 
Knoxv  i7 le .  Th  ere  is  a  th  eol  ogi  cal  ae  mi  n  ar  y  a  t  M a  nji '  illt^  ^  i  n  e  a  st  Ten  - 
^eisee.  The  prevailing  sects  are  Methodists,  Baptists^  and  Presbyterians. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  25  members,  and  of  a  House  of 
Jlepreseiitatives of  75  members,  all  of  whom  are  elected  biennially.  It 
*tieeta  oialy  every  other  year.    The  annual  revenue  is  93,000  dollars. 

Tennessee  w^as  originally  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina.  It  was 
Ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1*790,  and  remained  a  territorial  o;overn- 
ttient  until  1196,  when  it  w^aa  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  present 
constitution  was  formed  in  the  same  year. 

Tee  SotrxB- western  States. — V*  AaKAiasAS 

Is  bounded  on  Ike  emt  from  tbe  33d  to  the  36th  parallel,  by  the  Mis- 
tksippi,  which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  265  miles,  and 
from  Tennessee^  SO  miles ;  on  the  north  hy  the  36th  parallel  to  the  St, 
Francis,  30  miles  ;  on  the  emt^  again  by  that  river,  lo  the  parallel  of  36° 
30', 40  milea;  on  the  narih^  again,  by  the  same  parallel,  240  miles,  by 
which  three  lines  it  is  separated  from  Missouri ;  on  the  WTst  by  a  meri- 
dional line  to  Red  River,  200  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
Missouri  territory;  on  Oip.  south  by  Red  River,  10  miles ;  and  un 
the  west^  again,  by  a  meridional  line  to  the  north-west  angle  of  Louisiana, 
50  miles,  by  which  twu  lines  it  is  separated  from  the  Mej^iean  territory  ^ 
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on  the  south  by  the  33d  parallel  to  the  MieBissippi,  170  miles,  by  wUA 
it  is  separated  from  Louisiana.   The  area  is  55,000  sqiiare  miles* 

The  Ozark-f  Mountains  cross  the  north-west  comer  of  this  State,  a 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  conseqiiaidj 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  sreheR 
called  the  Black  Mountains.  The  Massernef  Mountains  consist  of  t 
chain  which  runs  nearly  west  from  the  middle  of  the  State,  until  it 
meets  the  Ozarks.  Neither  the  height  nor  the  breadth  of  either  chiii 
has  been  yet  accQrately  ascertained. 

The  i^r^ariJOf,  one  ofthe  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  crona 
the  State  in  a  south-east  direction,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  e({Oil 
parts.  Its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  is  about  400  miles  aboie 
the  mouth  of  Red*  River.  White  River^  rising  in  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  flowing  to  the  east  and  south, 
enters  Arkansas;  its  course  in  this  State  is  south-east  120  miles  diiect, 
and  south  about  the  same  distance,  until  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi) 
12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  The  two  rivers  inter- 
luck  near  their  mouths.  White  River  receives  numerous  branchei, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Black  /^iVer,  which,  rising  in  Ma- 
souri,  has  a  general  south  course,  of  which  about  50  miles  are  in  this  State. 
The  St.  Francis  also  rises  in  Missouri :  the  main  branch  has  its 
Fource  in  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  has  a  south-east  course ;  the  other 
branch,  the  JVfiite  Water,  rises  near  Cape  Girardeau,  and  flows  slufl^ 
gishly  to  the  south  through  the  Big  Swamp,  They  unite  within  the 
StHte  of  Arkansas,  and  after  a  south  course  of  about  100  miles  direct, 
the  river  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  The  JFashita  rises  in  the  Masseme 
Mountains  between  Red  River  and  Arkansas,  and  taking  a  general  south- 
east and  south  course  of  about  100  miles,  receives  the  Liitle  Missouri 
from  the  west ;  after  a  south-east  course  of  50  miles  direct,  it  receives 
the  Sfl/i/ie  from  the  north,  and  after  a  further  course  of  about  15  mik?, 
])as8cs  into  Louisiana  to  join  Red  River.  Its  course  through  this  State 
by  its  windings  is  about  300  miles.  Red  River  enters  this  State  from 
the  west  40  miles  north  of  its  south-west  corner,  and  flowing  east 
about  the  same  distance,  turns  to  the  south,  and  passes  into  Louisiana. 

The  soil  of  this  State  is  of  every  variety  of  fertility,  from  the  rich 
alluvium  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  pine  tracts  of  the  mountains.  Between 
the  Masserne  range  and  the  Mississippi  the  country  seems  to  have  t 
general  but  very  gentle  slope  to  the  south-east,  and  as  it  approaches  the 
river  the  laud  becomes  a  mere  swamp,  extremely  fertile,  but  at  present 

^  The  superficial  extent  of  Arkansas  is  made  much  greater  by  Tanner;  but  ac- 
cording to  his  map,  which  cannot  be  very  incorrect  (the  boundaries  being  by  lati- 
tude and  longitude),  it  does  not  exceed  the  estimate  here  made.  He  is^  however, 
generally  accurate  in  these  estimates. 

t  The  3fas«frffr  mountains  owe  their  name  to  a  particular  mountain,  which  the 
Fieuch  traders  and  hunters  called  Mount  Cerne;  and  the  Ozark  mountains  derivid 
theirs  from  the  provincial  designation  of  Arkansas  (probably  Aux  Ark).  But  how- 
r  derived,  these  names  have  now  obtained  a  general  currency. 


*«>ta11y  unfit  far  cultivation.    The  Umtl^  on  Red  River  iire  among  the  best. 

*I'liose  Ij^ing  on  the  Arkansas  are  iilso  vtjy  gootl^  but  fiibove  34°  N.  lat. 

t^lie  dim  tit  e  seems  uniuited  to  cottou^  though  well  adapted  to  wheat. 

J^fuuni  Prairie  ia  a  singukr  feature  in  this  country.     Ft  is  a  table 

land,  rising  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and  situated  he- 
tiAeen  Little  Missouri  and  Red  River>  often  or  twelve  miles  diaTQeter» 
the  soil  of  which  is  as  black  as  ink,  and  beneath  it  sea-shells  are  every- 
where found  to  a  very  great  depth.  Between  the  rivers  of  (his  territory 
there  arc  large  tracts  of  bartcn  ridges  and  sandy  prairies. 

The  climate  for  200  miles  up  the  Arkansas  resembles  that  of  Louisiana 
b  temperature  and  humidity.  The  season  of  planting  maize  la  ahout 
three  weeks  later  than  ih  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans,  but  more 
tlian  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  Missouri.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
Tiearly  as  far  as  Little  Rockj  being  flat  and  marshy,  is  very  unhealthy ; 
but  in  the  prairies  and  the  highlands  it  is  as  healthy  as  most  other  ptirts 
of  the  United  States, 

Arkansas  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Those  hitherto  found 
arc  iron  ore  in  every  part,  and  lead,  liraestone^  gypsum,  and  coal  on  the 
White  Riven  Salt  is  very  abundant  in  a  region  100  miles  wide,  wluch 
ITA verses  the  middle  of  the  State  from  north  to  south.  It  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  brackish  taste  to  some  of  the  rivers.  There  is  a  plain  or  prairie 
"which  is  for  many  miles  covered  with  crystallised  saltj  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep* 

The  Hols  luring  A  near  the  Masserne  Mountains,  are  remarkable  for 
their  estruordinary  temperature,  that  of  some  of  them  being  nearly 
equal  to  boiling  water.  They  exhibit  no  mineral  properties.  Two 
miles  from  the  springs  in  a  quarry  of  the  Turkish  oil-stone. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  is  divided  into  34  counties.  The  population 
in  1830  was  30,383,  including  451S  slaves-  The  increase  in  10  years 
wa&  112*8  per  cent.  In  1835  the  population  was  58,134,  The 
settlements  are  very  scattered.  LilHc  Rock^  or  Arkopolis,  is  the  seat 
of  government.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  300 
miles  above  its  mouth  by  the  river,  and  120  miles  by  land.  It  is  acces- 
riblc  by  steam-hoats.  The  post  q(  Arkansas^  an  old  French  settlement, 
b  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Arkansas  ahout  100  miles  south-east  of  Little 
Rock, 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  17  members,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  of  a  House  of  Representatives  of  54  members,  elected  bien- 
nially, Arkansas  became  a  territorial  government  in  1819,  wlien  its 
limits  extended  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  hut  in  1824  it  was  riistricted 
to  its  present  limits  on  the  west.  There  were  then  French  und  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  coimtry  of  long  standing.  It  became  a  separate  State 
in  1836, 

The  KoRxn-WESTrmN  States. — I,  Mtssouni 
Is  iKJunded  on  ihe  emt  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Ten- 
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nessec  about  GO  miles,  and  Kentucky  about  the  same  distance:  nA^ 
norih-va^t  by   the   same  river   to  the  mouth  of  the  Lemm* 
^'hich  separates  it  from  Illinois  450  miles:  on  the  north-wl  \ij  ^  ^ 
River  Lemoine,  20  miles:  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  o(  ¥f  3li| 
to  the  river  Misiouri,  150  miles:  on  the  south-weil  by  the  same  rim* 
its  junction  with  tlie  Kansas,  about  250  miles  by  the  course  of  tk 
river ;  on  the  west  by  a  meridional  line  which  separates  it  from  Ai 
territory  set  apart  for  the  Indians,  285  miles :  on  the  sovth  by  di 
parallel  of  36°  SO'j  which  separates  it  from  Arkansas,  200  milci:«i 
the  wesly  n^rain,  by  the  St.  Francis,  40  miles,  and  on  the  south  In 
36th  parullel  to  the  Mississipiti,  30  miles,  which  two  last  lines  ito 
separate  it  from  Arkansas.    The  area  is  66,000  square  miles. 

The  Ozark  Mountains  run  from  near  the  centre  of  the  State  in  a  geooil 
south-west  direction  to  Texas.  They  consist  of  distinct  knobs  and  ridftOk 
of  no  great  elevation  in  this  State,  but  increase  in  height  as  they  prooni 
south.  There  is  also  a  ridge  to  the  east  of  them,  called  the  IronMtwt 
tains^  which  may  perhaps  be  found  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Massene 
Mountains,  in  Arkansas,  but  neither  range  has  yet  been  sufficientlj  n- 
])lored  for  its  precise  course,  length,  breaddi,  or  height,  to  be  known. 

The  Mississippi  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  State,  and  th 
Mixsouri  traverses  it  from  west  to  east  for  more  than  400  miles.  l!i 
rivers  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  are,  the  St.FranciSj  which,  rising  it 
the  Iron  Mountains,  and  flowing  south  200  miles,  passes  into  the  StMe 
of  Arkansas.    White  Water  on  the  east,  and  Black  River  and  Cur- 
rent River  on  the  west,  have  a  similar  source  and  course  before  they 
unite  with  the  St.  Francis  iu  Arkansas.    The  Maramec  rises  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Iron  Mountains,  and,  flowing  to  the  north-east,  receifei 
BigRivef  from  the  south ;  it  then  gradually  bends  to  the  south-east, and 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  20  miles  below  St,  J^uis.    Salt  River  rises  in 
the  territory  north  of  this  State,  and  flowing  first  to  the  south,  and  then 
to  the  east,  fails  into  the  Mississippi,  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles  in  I 
Missouri.    The  other  principal  streams  of  the  State  are  tributaries  to  the 
Missouri.    They  are  the  Gasconade^  which  rises  on  the  east  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  and  flowing  parallel  to  them,  falls  into  the  Missouri) 
afler  a  north-east  course  of  about  200  miles.    The  Osaije^  which  rises  to 
the  west  of  the  Stale,  flows  to  the  east  and  north-cast  about  200  miles 
through  it,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri,  12  miles  below  Jeflerson  City,  re- 
ceiving several  tributaries  from  the  north  and  the  south.    The  Chariton^ 
rising  in  the  territory  north  of  the  State,  flows  in  a  south  course  to  the 
Missouri,  and  through  this  State,  about  150  miles.  Grajid  River^  further 
west,  has  a  south-east  course  through  the  State  of  about  the  same  length. 
It  receives  several  large  branches  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  State. 

The  surface  of  Missouri  may  be  divided  into  two  great  but  unequal 
slopes.    The  one  extends  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State,  is  about 
•  Formerly  Riviire  det  Moinet* 
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wide,  inclineB  to  the  iouili-eaBt,  ami  is  &  cutiiinualion  of  the 
ae  inclined  pliiiie  whicli  extends  into  the  State  of  ArkHiisQs.  The  other 
npreheiids  the  tcet  of  the  State,  and  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mouri  Valley,  haa  a  general  inciiuation  to  the  east.  Tlie  toil  of  the 
Lie  ia  ^ery  various,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  of  first-rate  fertility, 
le  alluvial  lauds  of  the  Missouri  are  more  mixed  with  sand  than  those 
tJie  Mississijjpi,  hut  are  equally  productive*  Many  of  the  extensive 
uirie^t  are  little  leas  fertile  than  the  river  lands.  But  generally,  at  a 
kiwce  from  the  streams,  the  soil  is  represented  to  be  poor.  Cotton  can 
I  grown  in  the  southern  parta  near  the  Missiasijipi.  Tobacco,  wheat, 
Aize,  hemp,  flajt,  and  ihe  fniits  of  temperate  climates,  come  to  i^reat 
etfeetiou.   The  prairies  are  equally  well  suited  to  t^rass  and  grain. 

About  St.  Louis,  in  3S*  30'  N.  iut.,  Imd  is  found  in  extraordinary 
kHmdance,  tu  the  south  of  the  Missouri,  in  a  region  100  miles  by  40* 
Tk:  ore  lies  in  detached  masses  of  roek  in  graveL  The  mines  are  ex  ten- 
Lfoly  wrought.  Momjanesej  zinc^  aniimoni/  and  cobalt  are  found.  Coal, 
*oa,  ^yi-'*nm  and  salt  also  abound* 

The  climate  seems  distinguished  from  that  of  the  country  south  of  it 
y  its  remarkable  dryness*  It  is  colder  than  the  latitude,  even  in 
kmeriea,  \\-ould  indicate,  which  faet  has  l)€eu  attributed  to  tlie  prevailing 
^Est  and  north-west  winds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  sweep  over 
ftc  itomeuee  plains  which  lie  between  these  mountains  and  the  State  of 
fksuuri  without  interruption,  The  Missifisippi  at  St*  Louis  is  com- 
lauly  frozen  over  by  the  let  of  January  }  and  in  some  years  it  is  frozen 
clow  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State* 

Missouri  iias  34  counties,  containing  140,455  inhahitantSj  of  whom 
4,DQ0  are  slaves  and  569  free  coloured.  The  increase  in  10  years,  by 
lie  last  census,  was  1 30  per  cent.  The  people  in  the  settled  parts  of 
be  Slate  are  planters  and  farmers.  Some  are  also  engaged  in  the  fur 
fade,  and  in  a  commerce  with  Mexico  overland.  That  innl  of  the 
>«ipulation  which  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Frencb  aettlers 
fte  mostly  boatmen  and  huntsmen*  The  trade  by  steam-boats  on  the 
ttifisissippi  has  increased  very  rapidly,  and  given  a  great  spring  to  agri- 
'Ultural  enlcrpriEe  i  but  some  of  the  beit  lands  fur  farming^  tbe;^a*We,y, 
an  mot  now  be  cultivated  for  want  of  the  means  of  fencing,  as  ihvy  afford 
fieitber  timber  nor  stone.  Plantations  have  been  recommended  as  the 
Bean  a  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  timber  for  fences.  The  articles  of  esport 
ire  Hour,  tobacco,  pork,  furs,  and  lead.  The  last  may  be  regarded  as 
he  principal  manufacture  of  the  State  ;  30,000,000  pounds  are  oidina* 
ily  made  in  a  year ;  and  a  small  part  of  it  is  also  manufactured  into 
hot«  sheet  aud  white  lead. 

St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
(ftssouri,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade, 
oih  of  est  port  and  import,  ^\ith  New  Orleans,  and  has  a  considerable 
-aMo  in  furs  with  the  interior.    The  population  in  1830  was  6694, 
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and  has  since  greatly  increased ;  in  1839,  it  exceeded  20,000.  J?Mfcrnf< 
son  City^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  centre  of  tk  SM^Itos  •  o  \ 
has  been  selected  as  the  permanent  capital.  At  present  it  eooMiMl/ur.v  f 
few  buildings.  The  other  principal  places  of  trade  are  flcTCii/aiiMitOL 
Genevieve^  find  Cape  Girardeau^  on  tht  Mississippi,  below  the  ■■Isrnh-f. 
of  the  Missouri ;  Potosi^  in  the  middle  of  the  mining  district,  irliiAt«Wte  oi 
chiefly  in  lead :  St.  Charles^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  BMiij^^  w.: 
mouth  ;  and  FrankUriy  on  the  same  side,  50  miles  above  JeflBennCSlmi  I: 
There  is  a  Catholic  college  at  St.  Louis,  with  six  instructors,  and  taAAicurir 
Catholic  seminary  at  the  Barrens.  The  principal,  religious  Mdi  0H>  zru It 
Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians.  m 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  18  members,  anditstse^^d 
House  of  Representatives  of  49  members.  The.  cession  of  LooB^pL  ^ 
to  the  United  States  comprehended  this  State.  In  1804  it  wn  ienii:acii 
rated  from  Louisiana,  and  placed  under  a  territorial  government,  viiVes  ^ - 
continued  until  1821,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Thee^V  t' t 
stitution  was  formed  the  year  before.  fclar 

The  North-western  States. — IL  Kentucky  W\'aii> 
Is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  36"*  30',  from  the  MisnfifW^  i 
to  the  Tennessee,  80  miles :  on  the  east  by  the  Tennessee,  12iDilfi:4tii&t4 
the  souths  again,  by  a  line  running  easterly  from  the  Tennessee  to  AlvSti 
Cumberland  Mountains,  242  miles,  by  which  three  lines  this  Stile 'V^^ 
separated  from  Tennessee :  on  the  south-east  by  the  Cumberland  Iffltt'ViO  i 
tains  to  the  Great  Sandy,  106  miles:  on  the  no  r^^-ea«f  by  the  Big  SsB^^I^^ 
70  miles,  by  which  mountains  and  river  it  is  separated  from  VilgiiA'Jian- 
on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  Stste  rf»*T 
Ohio,  1 73  miles :  *  on  the  north-west  by  the  same  river,  to  37'  N.  Wiy^  ^ 
which  separates  it  from  Indiana,  280  miles,  and  from  Illinois,  130miki^»s«s 
on  the  ires t  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  tboitl*^ 
60  miles.    The  area  is  40,500  square  miles.  • 

The  only  mountains  in  this  State  are  those  of  the  Cumberland  ratigCi  If** 
some  of  the  ridges  of  which  pass  to  the  west  of  its  south-east  border.  V^^ 

The  Ohio  forms  the  boundary  of  this  State  for  above  600  miles,  and  I'i  c 
the  Mississippi  for  more  than  60  miles.  All  the  other  rivers  fall  into  tk  l  '^ 
Ohio.  Big  Sandy j  its  north-east  boundary,  flows  first  north-west,  snd  1" 
then,  having  received  its  west  fork,  to  the  north,  before  it  joins  the  Ohio. 
It  is  navigable  to  the  mountains.  The  Licking  rises  in  the  Cumberland  1 
Mountains,  and,  after  a  north-west  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  f  i 
Ohio,  opposite  Cincinnati.  The  Kmtucky  rises  in  the  same  mountains, 
and  by  a  more  devious,  but  general  north-west  course  of  about  300  milei, 
joins  the  Ohio  at  Port  AVilliam,  77  miles  above  Louisville.  It  is  navigable 
for  steam-boats  60  miles,  and  for  batteaux  near  100  miles  further.  SaU 

*  This  estimate  of  boundary  does  not  inclnde  the  smaller  windings  of  the  fimii 
According  tu  these,  Kentucky  ii  bounded  by  (he  Ohio  for  790  roilvs.  . 
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i^zv€r  rises  in  the  centre  af  the  State,  and  flowing  north,  about 40  miles, 
fc^i-ris  to  the  wcat,  and  after  a  course  of  nboul  100  miles  unites  with  the 
-fto/6n^  Fark  from  the  south,  and,  again  turaiiig  to  the  nortli-weet,  enters 
Oliio  at  Shepperdsviile     It  ia  a  large  stream  for  its  length,  and  ia 
**^'^i^able  for  boats  150  niilea.    Green  River  also  has  its  source  near  the 
ntre  of  the  State,  and|  flowing  fir&t  t^i  the  west,  atid  then  to  the  north- 
SI,  with  consideriible  bends,  joins  the  Ohio  200  miles  below  Louisi- 
"^Ule-    It  receives  the  Big  Barren  from  the  Eouih- east,  with  some  other 
^^^fcuLarieSj  is  navigable  for  200  nilk-s,  abd  lias  a  course  of  more  than 
miks.    The  Cttmherhnd  rites  in  the  momi tains  of  tho  same  name, 
winding  to  thtj  west  and  &outb-west,  about  200  inileSj  enters 
Teuoeasee;  comiuuing  its  course  first  to  llie  sonth-weet,  then  to  the 
^est,  and  finally  to  the  north-weit,  about  250  nides,  it  again  enters 
Kjentuckv%and  after  a  ftirther  course  of  70  miles,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  GO 
above  its  mouth.    It  is  navigable  to  Nnshville  for   team- boats, 
•^nd  for  biiteaux  300  miles  higher.    The  IVnmissee^  after  forming  the 
l^undar^  of  the  State  for  12  miles,  flows  through  it  for  60  milea^  and 
diiienkbogues  into  the  Ohio,  12  miles  below  the  Cumberland, 

This  State  has  a  general  slope  towards  the  north-west,  but  the  surface, 
^ice|)t  in  the  small  part  which  is  mountainous,  is  undulating  throughout. 
It  contains^  probably,  a  greater  proportion  of  first-rate  hig!i  land  than 
^11)*  State  in  the  Union,  With  the  exception  of  the  mountaiuous  district 
*n  the  south-east,  tbe  whole  State  has  a  substratum  of  limestone  from  5 
to  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  f^oil,  and  to  this  circumstance  its 
triordinary  fertility  has  been  mainly  imputed.  To  the  south  of  Green 
ftiver*  and  for  a  small  extent  to  the  north,  there  are  large  tracts,  called 
**  barreur,'*  from  their  comparative  inferiority  to  the  best  lauds,  hut  tliey 
*Te  found  well  adapted  to  farming,  and  would,  in  some  of  the  Atlantic 
4?tateB»  be  regarded  as  rich.  The  rivers  of  this  State»  haviiig  often  worn 
dt:cp  chanuels  into  the  limestone,  utFord  no  alluvial  land  ;  and  they  oc- 
Cajionally  exhibit  very  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  in  their  lofty 
and  precipitous  clitFs:  indeed,  the  natural  landscape  of  the  country  ia 

) generally  extremely  l>cautiful  from  the  singular  freshness  of  its  verdure, 
its  dt versified  surface,  and  its  o|M:n  groves,  which  present  the  appearance  of 
ft  pi caaure- grounds  rather  than  of  native  forests.  Though  the  State  is  well 
H  Watered  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  it  is  in  some  places  ill  supplied 
f    with  springs  and  fountains, 

I  Ni-arly  the  whole  of  the  State  being  of  secondary  formation,  it 
F  po&sessj^  marble  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  limestone,  coal  and  salt, 
I  it  contains  dso  iron  in  abundance,  lead,  and  aluminous  earth.  It  has 
I  some  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  The 
I  ^  Qiymfmn  Springs,  47  miles  east  of  Lexington,  are  [lartly  sulphureous, 
1  'and  partly  chalybeate.  Those  of  Hanmhbunj^  31  miles  south  of 
^  FiAoifort,  are  the  moat  frequented,  and  are  deemed  efficacious  in  caaea 
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of  indigestion  and  affections  of  the  liver.  Like  other  limestone coontrioi 
Kentucky  aboumls  in  caves,  especially  in  the  south-east,  where  tkf 
occur  in  unusual  variety  and  extent.  The  Mammoth  Care^ 
Green  River,  besides  exhibiting,  in  great  variety,  the  curioQi  iii 
fantastic  appearances  which  are  common  to  all  caverns  in  limeM 
countries,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  extent,  as  well  as  the  eitraordinflj 
height  and  widtli  of  some  of  its  caverns.  The  first  explorers,  foUofi^l, 
its  numerous  windings,  supposed  it  to  extend  16  or  18  miles  from  tb 
mouth,  but  a  more  careful  survey  has  reduced  the  distance  to  twonili 
and  a  half.  Anuthcr  local  feature,  derived  from  the  substratum  of  liifr 
stone,  is  the  frecjucncy  of  funnel-sha|)ed  pits  from  20  to  100  fat 
diameter,  and  GO  or  70  feet  in  depth.  By  these  cavities  the  rains  fiii 
a  passage  through  ]>crforationsin  the  limestone  below,  under  the  strM 
of  which  streams  of  water  are  sometimes  found.  They  are  called  *bA 
holes,"  and  arc  met  with  in  Western  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  otlff 
countries  abounding  in  limestone. 

This  State  is  divided  into  83  counties.    The  population  in  1830^ 
687,917.  of  which  165,213  were  slaves,  and  4,917  free  coloured. 
increase  in  ten  years  was  22  per  cent.  The  people  have  great  entcipn* 
and  industry,  as  is  manifested  in  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  loi 
internal  traffic.     The  agricultural  products  are  tobacco,  hemp,  tti 
flax,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain  ;  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Cotton 
grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  domestic  use.  Manu factum  I; 
were  at  first  greatly  stinnilated  by  the  cost  of  transportation,  either  ove^  I 
land  from  the  Atlantic  States  or  up  the  Mississippi ;  and  since  this  cofit  I 
has  been  so  nuich  reduced  by  steam-boat  navigation,  the  protection  I 
afforded  by  the  federal  tariff,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  fint 
difficulties,  have  continued  the  original  impetus.  Manufactures  of  hemp 
are  prosecuted  more  extensively  in  this  State  than  in  any  other,  particu- 
larly for  cnttonhdtjijiiuj.  There  are  also  thriving  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  leather,  paper,  hats,  and  glass.    The  exports  from  Kentucky, 
from  its  very  productive  soil  as  well  as  its  manufactures,  are  consider- 
able; and  it  supplies  the  Atlantic  States  with  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  and 
mules,  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually.    The  only 
canal  in  the  State  is  that  between  Louisdlle  and  Portland^  which  passes 
round  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  is  not  quite  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  naviga 
hie  for  the  largest  steam-boats.   A  railroad  extending  from  Lexington  to 
Louisville,  90  miles,  is  nearly  completed.    A  system  of  internal  ira 
provement  was  established  by  the  legislature  in  1836,  by  which  the  three 
principal  rivers  of  the  State,  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Licking  rivers,  were 
to  be  made  navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  State,  and  McAdam  turnpike-roads  throughout  the  State,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  incorporated  companies  and  the  State.    Every  part  of 
the  system  is  in  course  of  execution.    The  whole  is  placed  under  the 
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^*ianagement  of  &  Board  Q  fintt'rnal  improveTneni,  In  1838  there  were 
iV>iiHeen  banks  m  the  State,  with  capitals  to  the  amouut  of  7,000,000 

Frtvikfitrt^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kenlucky,  60  luilea  from  its 
*iattuth,  IB  the  eeat  of  government.    Popuklion,  1680.    LowiWi7/e,  on 
♦  He  Ohio,  is  the  Inrgeat  town  in  the  State.    It  is  well  huik,  Ims  severiil 
^^mmfactories  of  cordage  and  bagging,  and  a  very  active  tnuli^  on  the 
^'iver.  The  population  in  1830  wrts  10^352,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
lO  j  ears.    Mw>ifi7/e,  on  the  Ohio,  67  miles  nortb-cast  of  Frankfort,  is 
second  commercial  town  of  the  Stale,    It  has  some  glass  and  other 
ttiimufactures.    Popnlation,  2,040.    Lexington ^  the  oldest  town  in  the 
State,  ia  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn,  24  niilea  south-east 
^  Frankfort^    It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  most  improved  and  fertile  part  of 
lCenmck3%  ^^id  the  principal  seat  of  its  manufacturing  industry.  Popu- 
lation, 6,104,    Newfyort  and  CotHTt^fton^  two  small  tawns  on  the  opposite 
ftides  of  Licking  River,  are  opposite  to  Cincinnati^  and  may  be  regarded 
w  m  guburha.    The  number  of  towns  and  villages^  containing  from  500 
to  lOOO  inhabitants,  is  very  great- 

Trans  If  ivania  Umversitij^  in  Lexington,  is  the  oldest  college  in  the 
Wt&t  Ithassix  professors  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  There  is 
connected  with  it  a  very  successful  medical  school  of  six  professors,  to- 
gether with  a  law-ichooL  There  are  aSso  Cenire  ddlege^  at  Danville, 
founded  by  Presbyterians,  having  eight  inelruc tors ;  Si.  Joseph* s  Cdlege^ 
at  BardstowTi,  by  Roman  Catholics,  having  15  instructorSj  and  a  library 
of  5000  volumes;  Augnsta  Coilefje  by  the  Methodists,  with  six  instruct- 
ors; CurfiberiaTui  Coiiegct  at  Princeton,  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
nana,  with  three  instructors ;  and  Gevrge  Town  College,  by  the  Bap- 
tists, with  eight  instructors.  The  State  has  a  literary  fund  of  140,000 
dollars.  The  prevailing  sects  in  the  State  are  BaptistSj  Methodists, 
Preibyterifms,  and  Catholics, 

The  legislature  consists  of  38  senators  elected  for  four  years,  one- 
foarth  each  year,  and  100  representatives,  elected  annually.  The  an- 
nual revenue  is  about  200.000  dollara- 

Kentucky  was  originally  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  The  fim 
white  settler  was  Daniel  Boone,  in  1769.  It  was  separated  from 
Virginia  in  1790,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1792.  The  first 
constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  but  in  1799  it  was  renjodelled  to  its 
present  form. 

Tbe  North-western  States. — IIL  Illinois 
la  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Ohio  (from  the  Miisisaippi  to  the 
Wabash),  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  130  miles i  on  the  emt  by 
the  Wabash,  120  miles  direct,  and  by  a  meridional  line  to  Lake 
Michigan,  162  miles,  by  which  river  and  liue  it  is  separated  from 
Indiana;  and  by  the  western  margin  of  that  lake,  57  miles;  on  the  north 
by  the  parallel  of  42°  30'  to  the  Mississippi,  157  miles,  by  which  it  is 
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fr.i!ri  frc  WiwiivId  tcnrilMr:  oq  fA^  ml  and  "fc 
::.«.  M>->-5v:.  which  *epara:f*  it  from  the  naie  terriuvTi  1^  I Sek ..t 
r:..:'  -,       !       '.i--:  -  i'  Mi^j^uri,  340  milo.   The  iitiiiSTji  litier,. 

t'^ ■:?!:(:  I 

B  -i:!--?  '.*:.^  -V    <    :      Uh*  .  ai;ii  Wjhafh^  which  form  trwHWirfl  jv-. 
•    :ii  :>:rT  01  '.i::?  Sia'.e.      rivers  are  the  Aaj4M*ia,whi(i.riiiDf«  I '^Ktr-  t 
iJj*-  '^a.-:  si'i-  'ii''ri-  S  -.:e,       r^nwingioihe «>ulh-we»t, aboiit230Bh|ir. 
fail*-  i:r  J  'h':  M:!'>:=?:pl':.  ■n\\}\i\  W  n.iles  kbove  the  luuuth  ofil«  Oli>||tnTi 
Tiie  lll'it-ii',  •iiv  .i*rL'e«i  river  in  the  State,  rise*  near  LakcMi«i«*  Iw^^i 
a:i'l  i!  f^\''.\ii  U^f'.  w     i-.xui  theu  ^ >uth-south- west,  enters  thcMiinWff  Iteri: 
*J0  ifiilt-  fi^i  vr  \\.t  M:^^^;lln.    It  txp&nds  iotoalake  called  Pwi**  I tirf 
Tiiilf  -  by  2,  a'iuut  2*X>  niili*  al»ove  its  mouth.    A  inuram  at  iiisannt^  ^yh 
w<rt  H-.i«oii?  disc":  .rjes  a  j»art  of  i*s  waters  intotlie  ri«"er,  and  tpirtii*  I*-'-*' 
ilie  C'li'  -d'jii,  a  tTrcani  \^hich  flows  into  the  I^e.    It  takes  theDUt'  l^-"- 
Iiiini>i?i  <niiy  tr-irsi  :h-:  confl;!-  iiL-e  of  Plane  Hirer  from  the  noitb-€Mt*i  l^'V' 
ihf;  K inh  :k'  t'  ir-ijn  the  east,  buih  considerable  streams,  and  navigtWefa  l^^ 
hij  ii!-.  Thiry  111-10  Ik- low  their  confluence  Foi  Hirer  falls  into  the  il^  I** 
from  ihe  n-  rth.    ri>x  River  ^i^es  iu  the  Wisconsin  territory,  andbi'l'^] 
somh-suiith-w  Ft  criTse  nf  200  miles,  more  than  half  of  whidi  is  indui  I 
State.    Hy  ^i,mr  th'.s  is  considered  the  main  branch  of  tlte  lllinoii,  y 
hut  \vhr;tIi>T  by  tliis  or  the  Kankakee  branch,  its  course  through  this 
State  caiiuitt  he  h  s?  than  400  miles.   The  other  principal  tributarinof 
the  Illinois  arc  Vrrmiliou  River  from  the  smith-east,  the  MackaM 
fruui  the  noith-eaj-t,  Sprnm  Hivtr  from  the  noctli-west,  and  the  Sangih 
viotiy  or  San;::inio,  fmm  the  ea>t.    The  last,  by  much  the  largest,  Kss 
a  very  tortuous*  course  ti>  the  west  of  more  than  250  milea,  of  which  140 
miles  are  navicahlo,  and  falls  into  the  Illinois  130  (about  85  direct) 
miles  above  its  mouth.    Rf^k  Hirer  Thn  in  the  Wisconsin  Teiritorr, 
and  fMitcrinir  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  on  its  north  boundary,  crosses  it  in  t 
Houih-we.'^t  cours'.?  of  about  200  miles  (125  direct)  to  the  Misaissipp. 
The  prinei])iil  tri1)utarics  of  the  Walmi^h  iu  this  State  are  the  Embarras 
Hirrr,  which  discmboqucs  10  miles  below  Vincennes,  after  a  south  and 
H4>uth-east  course  of  about  150  miles,  and  the  Little  Waba$h^  which  falls 
into  the  principal  river  al)out  12  miles  al>ove  its  mouth. 

Tiier«i  is  a  ranjrc  of  low  hills  near  the  Ohio,  and  the  western  part  of 
the  State  lias  an  undulating  surface ;  but  with  these  exceptions  Illinois 
is  one  ^reat  plain,  which  has  a  general  slope  to  the  south-west  The 
soil  may  be  thus  divided  :  1.  The  aUuriat  /«m/j  on  the  rivers,  which  vary 
from  one  mile  to  eight  in  width,  and  are  subject  to  occasional  inundation. 
2.  Dry  prairie  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  alluvial,  and  elevated  above 
them  from  30  to  100  feet.  Tliesc  lands  sometimes  almost  touch  the 
river,  and,  though  generally  less  fertile  than  the  river  lands,  are  preferred 
as  being  not  subject  to  inundation.  3.  Wet  prairies^  covered  with  coarse 
grass.  4.  Timhered  lamh  some  of  which  is  steril,  but  the  greater  part 
Tcry  fertile.    A  part  of  this  consists  of  what  are  called  oak  openimjs^ 
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which  we  insulated  spots  in  the  prairie  lands  of  ecatlered  trees  with 
little  or  no  underwood.    The  beauty  of  these  natiiy^al  gmves  ia  occasion- 
ally enhanced  by  small  lakes  of  clear  water*    It  is  supposed  that  this 
State  contains  more  good  arable  land  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  The 
American  Bottom^  a  tract  on  the  Mississippi^  extending  above  the  tnouth 
i  of  Kaekaskia  for  90  miles,  has  great  eelehiity.  Its  soil,  the  richest  river 
alluvium,  continues  unchanged  for  25  feet  below  the  surface,  and  some 
portions  of  ii  have  been  ciikivated  in  Indian  corn,  without  intermission 
and  without  manure,  for  more  than  a  century.    The  minerals  of  the 
State  are  iron^  co^/p(?r,  and  /ecurf*    The  minoB  of  the  last  are  wrought, 
and  are  iupposcd  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world    The  mining  district 
it  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State.    The  vein  of  ore  extends  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  acr^^  Illinois  into  Wisconain  Territory.    The  ore 
yields  on  an  average  from  60  to  70  per  CE?nt.,  ts  200  miles  in  extent, 
and  passes  to  the  north  of  the  State.    Coal  m  found  in  every  part  of 
Illinois ;  salt-aprings  are  common,  as  well  as  limestone,  gypsum,  and 
iandstone.    The  climate  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Missouri,  ex- 
cept tliat  it  is  more  humid,  and  in  general  less  healthy. 
Illinois  is  divided  into  52  counties.    The  population  in  1830  was 
.    151,445,  of  which  74T  are  slaves*  brought  here  while  it  was  a  territtiry, 
I    The  increase  in  ten  year&  was  185  per  cent.    A  canal  from  Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois,  ha»  been  projected,  and  will,  when  eom- 
plcterl,  afford  the  shortest  communication  by  water  between  the  Mississippi 
%Kd  the  great  lakes.    The  agricultural  products  of  the  State  are  maize, 
*^iettt,  hemp,  flour,  and  toliacco.    Swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers 
the  abundant  mast  of  the  forests.    There  are  few  manufactures  in 
tWState,  except  those  of  t^alt  and  lead.    Of  the  latter,  8,000,000  lbs. 
*ere  produced  in  1830.    In  1838  there  were  eight  banks  in  the  State, 
eapitala  of  which  amounted  to  2,000,000  dollars. 
Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  State*  is  the  seat  of  government. 
^V^^^onf^/Z/e  is  about  40  miles  west  of  Springfield.    Kaskaskki  and 
^Kp^i^ia  are  old  French  settlements  on  the  American  Buttom,  which 
^^^^^m  about  500  hihabitants  each.    Alion^  at  the  upper  extrcmitv  of 
same  bottom,  has  a  population  exceeding  2000*    Galena^  in  the 
I    <^cntTe  of  the  mining  district,  has  about  1200  inhabitants.  ChkafjOt 
►4       Lake  Michigan,  has  a  population  of  4000  to  5000.    Most  of  the 
A  towns  in  this  State  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers. 
W    Illinm  t  Coiietje,  at  Jacksonville,  Shurtieff'  Colfegey  at  Altoo,  and  the 
Geological  Beminary^  at  the  same  place,  are  the  chief  ptiblic  seminaries 
<rf  the  State.    The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  are  the  pre- 
PiiKng  seets^ 

f       The  legislature  consists  of  40  senators  and  91  representatives. 

This  Slate  is  within  the  limits  of  the  cession  which  Virginia  made  to 
the  United  States  in  1787  ;  but  ihe  first  settlements  made  in  it  were 
by  the  Canadian  French  about  the  year  1673.    It  was,  with  Indiana, 
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of  the  Unitrd  States  in  1800.  Ii  iM^ 

were  mide  *epara:e  terr.torlal  eoTeimneiits,  and  in  ISlSlUiwi* 
I'im.r.ei       :hf        a.  The  cosisiitution  w  fonned  in  thewa*!* 

The  N'.iRTH- we  stern  States. — IV.  Indiana 

I »  r-- 1 : Ei-i e J  on  : : . .   *  'U  •  A -e  i r  by  the  Ohio,  which  we^mM  h  ^ 
Kentucky,  2n)  nv.'.i*  ;*  on  the  tOit  by  a  meridional  line,  wbiA  fiff 
ra:e*  i:  iror.i  iriC  >ia:e  of  Ohio,  177  miles,  and  from  the  St*' 
Michi-ax:,  lOir.f.e?;  on  tht  ni*rth  by  the  parallel  of  41®  4V  to 
M;ch:;:aii.  1 10  miie^,  a:.d  by  the  southern  extremity  of  that  lake,  4 
m:Ie»  ;  •>n  rh--  ir^^:  by  a  meridiunal  line  to  the  Wabash,  162iiul0Kii^ 
by  t:):a  river     it?  mi>uch,  120  miles  direct,  which  line  and  rivci  nefr 
rate  it  from  the  S:a;e  <>f  Illinois.    The  area  is  36,500  square  miki. 

The  OhiO  and  the  JVjh  isk  are  the  most  important  rivers  of  thiiStttt 
The  Wabash  ri»e«  in  Ohio  and  flows  into  this  State  in  a  coiuieint 
to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  south  of  west ;  it  then  makes  a  greitbad 
to  the  south,  and  flowing  in  that  direction  about  I'O  miles,  beooM 
the  boundary  of  the  State.    Its  whole  course  through  this  State  ui 
along  its  western  margin  must  be  between  500  and  600  miles;  itii 
navisr.ihle  tor  the  whole  distance,  except  at  its  falls  or  rapids.    All  tk 
other  principal  rivers  of  the  Slate  are  tribuUries  of  the  Wabash.  They 
are  Jfliitc  Rn-^  r,  which  enters  the  Wabash  about  120  miles  above  its 
mouth  (about  00  miles  direct),  and  is  formed  of  two  main  branches, 
of  which  the  northern  has  a  south-west  course  of  about  300  miles,  and 
the  Etist  F'O'k  has  also  a  general  south-west  course  of  200  miles;  both 
of  them  receive  several  large  tributaries.    Above  the  great  bend  the 
Wabash  receives  the  Ttjtpanjnite  and  Eei  Rh  er  from  the  north-eiet, 
then  the  Mis^i^.>hu^wtij  iVom  the  south-east,  and  finally,  Liitle  Rirer 
from  the  north-east,    mute  Jf \iter  rises  in  Ohio,  and  entering  this  State 
un  its  eastern  bi^undary,  after  a  course  of  80  miles  returns  to  Ohio  and 
in  that  State  falls  into  the  Miami.    A  number  of  streams  fall  into  the 
Ohio,  but  none  of  much  magnitude.    The  same  remark  applies  to  those 
which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.    The  two  branches  of  the  Maumee^ 
which  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  the  5/.  JoseplCs  and  St,  Mary'*s^  both  flow 
into  this  State  from  Ohio,  before  their  confluence,  and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  in  a  course  almostdirectlyoppositetothat  which  their  united 
stream  takes  after  the  junction.     Both  the  Kankakee^  and  its  main 
branch  the  Pickiminky  have  their  rise,  and  the  first  has  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  in  this  State. 

Indiana,  like  Illinois,  has  a  general  slope  to  the  south-west.  Like 
that  State  too,  it  is,  with"  few  exceptions,  one  great  plain.  There  is 
indeed  a  tract  of  hilly  country  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wabash, 
and  the  State  is  skirted  on  the  south  by  those  eminences  called  Ohio 
hills,"  which  sometimes  touch  the  river,  and  sometimes  retire  from  it 
«By  the  windings  of  the  rirer,  450  miles. 
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X^o  or  three  miles.    They  occasionally  rise  3U0  feel  above  the  river, 
^  timbered  and  prairie  lands  are  more  intermixed  in  tbis  State  thau  is 
and  the  aUavinl  river  bottoms  are  iiVl  wide.  Theeod  isadmimbly 
*^^*'«d  for  grass  and  grain.    ThecHiuaie  h  somewhat  more  equable  than 
^       of  IHinriii=,  and  milder  than  that  of  Western  Pennaylvanift.    It  is 
^^fywhere  healthy,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ttei  pmirie^ 
^^d.  iwamps. 

Iron,  copper,  coal  and  esilt  have  been  found  in  this  State,  but  no 
ines  are  yet  wrought    Amon^  the  numeroiia  caves  is  one  near  the 
io,  in  which  Epeoni  salts  are  found  in  lumps  weighing  from  one  to  ten 
inds_    A  bushel  of  the  earth  yields  from  fimr  to  twenty-five  pounds 
if  the  salt.    Nitre  and  gypsum  are  found  in  the  game  cave,  which  is  of 
eat  extent. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  85  counties  ;  the  population  by  the  census  was 
3,031.  It  is  now  estimated  at  about  double  that  amonnt.  The  increase 
in  ten  years  was  133  per  cent.    The  agriculture  of  the  State  is  directed 
wheat,  maize,  swine,  caitle,  tobacco,  and  a  little  cotton.    The  most 
ccessful  vineyards  in  the  United  Slates  arc  at  Vevay  in  this  State, 
ey  are  managed  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  that  place,  and  consist  of 
ative  species  of  the  vine,  the  foreign  being  found  too  succulent  in  that 
foil  and  climate.    A  canal  designed  to  connect  the  Wabash  from 
l€  mouth  of  the  Tippacanue  with  Lake  Erie  through  the  Maumee 
ivcr  is  in  progreas  ;  when  completed  it  will  pruhiihly  he  the  channel 
"by  which  Indiana  and  part  of  Illinois  will  receive  their  foreis^  mer* 
chandise  from  New  York.    Its  whole  length  will  be  211  mile*,  of 
ivhich  jibout  40  nsdes  are  in  Ohio,    In  1835-6  the  legislature  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  By!<tem  of  canals,  railroads,  and  turnpikes  for  the  whole 
State,  which  are  placed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  board  of 
Internal  improvement,  and  a  board  of  fund  commissioners.    The  system 
is  in  course  of  execution.    There  is  but  one  bank  in  the  State,  with 
eleven  branches.    Its  capital  is  about  2,000,000  dollars. 

htdtftnopolis  on  the  left  bank  of  White  Rtver,  is  the  capital  of  In- 
diana. It  i*i  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  is  accessible  by  steam- 
boats. The  population  in  1830  was  1200,  but,  like  the  other  towns  in 
this  State,  it  has  since  greatly  increased.  Finremies,  on  the  Wabash, 
150  miles  above  its  mouth,  was  settled  by  the  French  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Population,  1800.  New  Aihantj,  on  the  Ohio,  a  little  below 
Louisville  in  Kentucky,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  Population, 
3000.  Jeffhrmnriiie^  opposite  Louisville,  a  small  but  handaomc  town. 
Population,*  1000.  Madisofi^  midway  between  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, has  a  great  export  trade,  particularly  in  barrelled  pork.  Popula- 
tion, 2000.  Vemi/  on  the  same  river,  45  miles  below  Cincinnati, 
contains  about  1500  iuhabitants^  chiefly  Swi^s,  New  Harmmtf^  on 
ibe  Wabash,  was  founded  in  1814  by  a  society  of  Germans,  under 
George  Rapp,  who  some  years  afterwards  sold  the  establishment  to 
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Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  and  removed  with  his  followen  toPonh 
Bvlvania.  The  co-operative  system  was  adopted  by  both  these  letdoi, 
but  differently  modified,  and  with  very  different  resulu.  Under  Bipp 
it  had  entire  Buccess,  but  Owen's  experiment  proviug  a  failure,  the  eo> 
o])erative  plan  was  abandoned,  and  since  that  time  the  settlemeiit  hm 
continued  to  thrive. 

Tlierc  is  a  college  at  Bloomington,  another  at  South  Hanover,  and  i 
third  at  Crawfordsville,  which  are  as  yet  only  humble  establishiDaiti 
The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and,  next  to  them,  the  FToAff* 
teri;in8  and  Methodists. 

Tiie  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  30  members  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  62.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  State 
do  not  ordinarily  exceed  40,000  dollars. 

Indiana  was  included  in  the  cession  of  Vir^nia  to  the  United 
States  in  1787.  It  was  placed  under  a  territorial  government  with 
Illinois  in  1800,  and  under  a  separate  one  in  1809.  In  1816  it  became 
a  State  and  formed  its  present  constitution. 

About  5000  Indians  still  remain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
They  are  principally  Potiaxvatlaniies  and  Miamis. 

The  North-western  States. — V.  Ohio 

Is  lx)unded  on  the  soufh,  from  the  Miami  to  the  Big  Sandy,  by  the 
river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  210  miles ;  on  the  south- 
east, by  the  same  river,  which,  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Pennsylvania 
boundary,  Fcparate-  it  from  Virginia,  300  miles  ;*  on  the  east,  by  a  me- 
ridional lino,  which,  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  separates  it  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 03  miles ;  on  the  north-ivesl  and  north,  by  Lake  Erie,  150 
miles ;  on  the  north,  again,  by  the  parallel  of  4P  40'  from  I^ke  Erie 
to  the  Indian  boundary,  80  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  ;  on  the  west  by  a  meridional  line  to  the  Ohio,  which 
line  separates  it  from  Indiana,  177  miles.  The  area  is  39,750  square 
miles. 

This  State  has  several  harbours  on  Lake  Erie :  but  they  are  gene- 
rally obstructed  by  bars,  and  none  have  a  depth  of  more  than  7  feet.  The 
chief  of  them  arc:  Sandusky  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  lake,  20  miles  long, 
and  from  1  to  3  miles  wide,  with  a  narrow  entrance ;  Cleveland  Hut- 
hmir,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahojra  ;  Fair  Port  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  and  Ashtabula,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 

The  Ohio  forms  the  boundary  of  this  State  for  about  500  miles,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  surface  arc  drained  by  the  tributaries 
the  same  river.  The  most  considerable  of  these  streams  are :  the  Miami  ^ 
which,  rising  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  and  flowing  t»F 
the  south  and  south-west,  after  a  course  of  about  1 50  miles,  falls  into 

•  ThcM  dbUmcet  are  according  to  the  windingt  of  the  Ohio. 
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le  Ohio,  h&vlng  near  its  mouth  made  abend  of  10  miles  into  Indiana- 
,1  It  receives  Mad  River  from  the  tiorth-eaat^  and  Whtfe  }Fater^  near  its 
mouth  from  the  west.    The  Utile  Miamiy  after  a  similar  course,  dis- 
I  etnbogxtes  about  30  miles  further  up  the  Ohio.    It  is  of  more  value  for 
I  tlie  numerous  mill  eeats  it  affords  than  for  its  navigation.    The  Scioto^ 
rimtig  hevoiid  the  ceutre  of  the  State,  atid  flowing  south  about  200  miles^ 
I  joins  the  Ohio  at  Alexandria.    It  is  jiavigable  130  miles*    Its  prin- 
i  cipal  brnncbj  Whetstone,  is  almost  as  l»rge  as  the  river  itself.  The 
Mockhockipg  has  a  south-east  course  of  about  lOU  miles,  and  falls  into 
the  Ohio  180  miles  above  the  Scioto.    It  is  navigable  40  miles  to 
u   Athena.    The  Muskinqmn  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
;    is  formed  of  two  bran cheSj—t lie  Tu.^caraw€is  from  the  north-east,  and 
White  Womaii'^  River^  from  the  north-west*  It  lakes  the  name  of  Mus- 
;i    kin  gum  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  and  it  flows  thence  by  a 
If.  very  sinuous  course  of  100  miles  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.    The  length 
^    of  the  river  by  either  branch  is  200  mile*?,  and  it  is  navigable  to  the  junc- 
tion.   The  folio wiijg  rivers  full  into  Lake  Erie  r  the  Mmanee^  which 
^    rises  in  Indiana,  and  flows  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  south- 
i|    western  cTttreniity  of  Lake  Erie.    Its  course  through  this  State  is  about 
1    120  miles^  and  it  is  navigable  30  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids. 
J    The  Sandnshi/  has  a  north  course,  inclining  to  the  ea?t^  of  90  miles  to 
the  bay  of  that  name.    C^iyriAo^a  flows  first  to  the  south  about  50  miles, 
then  turns  and  flws  to  the  norlh  somewhat  further,  and  enters  the 
lake  at  Clevebmd* 

This  State  is  nearly  level,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  a  general 
dope  to  the  south,  and  about  one-third  of  it  has  a  northern  slope  to 
Lake  Erie,    Parts  of  the  Stale,  especially  the  eastern  and  south -east err, 
are  hilly,  but  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  even  of  these  districts  which 
ts  nnfit  for  tillage  j  and  nine-tenths  of  the  State  may  be  regarded  as 
fertile.    It  is  somew^hMt  remarkable,  that  the  most  wet  and  marshy  part 
of  the  Stale  is  that  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  thos^e  of 
Lake  Erie.    The  prmrieM  of  this  State  are  sometimes  wet  and  somC' 
times  dry»  but  are  all  fertile  and  fit  for  cultivation.    Iron  and  bitnmi- 
nous  coal  are  abundant  in  the  cast  and  north-east  of  the  State.  Salt 
BpringSt  marble,  limestone  and  freestone  are  found  in  almost  every  part. 
The  Yeliom  Springs  ou  the  Miami,  60  mi  lest  from  Cincinnati,  are  much 
resorted  to  in  the  sumnier  for  the  picturesque  scenery  which  surrounds 
them,  the  delightful  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  tonic  properties  of 
the  water.    The  climate  of  Okio,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Missis- 
tjppi  Valley,  has  been  very  generally  thought  to  be  milder  than  it  is  in 
«*orres ponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  this  i^pinion,  which  had 
l^een  advanced  in  Jefferson's  notes,  is  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  Vohicy 
*Vom  his  own  observations.    It  is,  however,  denied  by  Mr.  Darby,  who 
»iiain  tains,  by  a  reference  to  many  well -established  facts*  that  the  west- 
^^Tn  climates  are  the  colder.     It  seems  not  improbable  that,  as  tliey 
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are  less  tempered  by  the  winds  from  the  ocean,  they  are  both  warmer 
in  summer  and  colder  in  winter,  and  thus  some  of  the  facts  severillj 
relied  on  in  support  of  these  opposite  opinions  may  be  reconciled.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  difference  of  temperature  in  different  winters 
may  be  somewhat  greater. in  the  western  valley  than  on  the  Atlandc. 
These  questions,  however,  so  susceptible  of  proof  from  careful  obser- 
vation, cannot  remain  much  longer  unsettled. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  75  counties.    The  population,  by  the  census, 
was  937,000  :  the  increase  in  ten  years  was  61  per  cent.    Most  of 
the  settlers  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were 
from  New  England,  and  they  brought  with  them   the  industrious 
and  commercial  habits  of  that  country.    The  agricultural  products  of 
the  State  are  maize,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  hemp,  and  flax.  Tobacco 
of  the  finest  quality  has  been  cultivated  for  market  within  a  few  years, 
and  has  now  become  one  of  the  staple  productions.    There  arc  ex- 
cellent orchards,  and  in  a  few  places  the  vine  is  cultivated.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs,  are  driven  in  great  numbers  to  the  Atlantic  States,  or 
sent  down  the  Mississippi.    Manufactures  have  been  more  successfully 
and  extensively  prosecuted  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  western  country : 
they  are  principally  of  wool,  cotton,  and  iron ;  with  leather,  paper,  hats, 
cabinet- ware,  salt,  whiskey,  linseed,  and  castor-oil.    It  is  also  the  most 
commercial  State  of  the  west.  The  exports,  besides  the  agricultural  pn>- 
ducts  which  have  been  mentioned,  consist  of  flour,  barrelled  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  and  whiskey,  sent  either  to  New  Orleans  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
or  to  New  York  by  Lake  Eric,  and  of  manufactured  articles  sent  to 
other  western  States.    Ohio  has  exhibited  extraordinary  enterprise  in 
its  canals.    The  one  from  Portsnmiih^  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  to  Clevehmd^  on  i^ake  Erie,  is  3p6  miles  long,  and  passes  by 
Piketon,  Chillicothe,  Circleville,  Coshocton,  Newark,  besides  several  other 
places,  which,  though  now  inconsiderable  villages,  will  soon  be  respect- 
able towns.   There  are  several  short  branches  from  the  main  trunk,  and 
among  them  is  one  to  Columbus,  the  capital,  11  miles  long.  The 
Miami  Canal  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  66 
miles.    Both  these  canals  were  begun  in  1825,  and  have  been  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.    The  whole  cost  has  been  about  5,000,000 
dollars.    In  1838  there  were  33  banks  in  operation,  and  their  capitals 
amounted  to  9,000,000  dollars. 

Cohnnbus,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Scioto,  90  miles  (direct)  from 
its  mouth,  and  112  miles  north-east  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  capital.  In 
1812  its  present  site  was  a  wilderness:  the  population  in  1835  was 
4000.  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  State, 
is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  western  country.  It  is  laid  out  with 
great  regularity,  and  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone  or  brick.  It 
contains  24  churches,  4  markets,  and  many  manufactories  of  inm, 
brass,  copper,  wool,   and   cotton,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive 
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e  both  hj  the  river  and  the  Miami  canal,  tt  is  Bituated  on  an 
UYial  river  bottom,  containing  about  ftmr  Equare  miles,  and  consists 
two  plains  of  diiferent  levelsi  the  one  farthest  from  the  river  rising 
about  50  feet  above  the  other  by  a  gradual  slope.  This  vallev,  or 
badn,  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  the  "Ohio  bills,''  which  curve  round  It 
to  the  north.  The  singwlariy  rapid  growth  of  this  town  deserves  nut  ice. 
In  1195  it  contained  500  inhabitanta  :  in  1800.  2540  :  in  1820,  9133  ; 
and  in  1830,  26,515.  Since  that  time  the  uumber  of  bonses  annually 
added  to  the  city  is  estimated  at  450*  ChiUwoth^^  oti  the  Sctoto,  midway 
between  Columbus  and  the  Ohio,  is  a  manufacturing  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2846*  Dai/tmi,  on  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  termination  of  the 
canal,  also  has  maiiy  ma  nu  fact  ores  and  mills  :  population »  2965, 
Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingimi,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
State.  Its  growth  has  been  checked  by  its  being  subject  to  inundations : 
population,  1207.  ZitnesvUle,  m  the  same  river,  below  the  falls^  58 
mites  east  of  Columbus,  is  a  thriving  maunfac taring  town :  popu- 
lation, 3056-  Lancaster^  a  thriving  inland  town,  28  miles  south  of 
Columbus,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans,  and  it  communicates 
with  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  by  a  branch  canal :  population, 
1535.  GaiiipoUs,  on  the  Ohio,  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants 
from  France  in  1191 »  but  it  has  nut  thriven,  SteubenriUe^  on  the  Ohio, 
ill  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  is  a  flourisshing  town  botli  in  commerce 
and  manufactures.  U  is  38  miles  south* west  of  Pittsbuig,  and 
has  a  population  of  2931.  Cierektnd^  on  I^ake  Erie,  in  1830  had 
1016  iuhabitauts,  but  it  now  amounts  to  about  10,000,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  trade  on  the  canal »  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot.  Tlie  harbour 
admits  vessels  of  seven  feet  water*  Sandti  skify  on  the  bay  of  that  name, 
iaa  place  of  great  business,  in  consequence  of  being  in  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  New  York^  Buffalo  and 
Detroit.  There  are  many  other  towns  in  Ohio,  which  contain  from 
1000  to  1500  inbabilants  at  this  time,  and  which  will  soou  grow  into 
importance  in  this  fertile,  induatrious,  and  prosperous  State. 

Education  has  also  received  liberal  encouragement  in  Ohio.  It  has 
fire  inBtitutiona  which  rank  ae  colleges.  The  Univerni^  of  OAio,  at 
Athens,  on  the  Hock  hocking ;  Miami  Umvenntfj^  at  Oxford ;  the  Western 
Beserve  CoUerfe,  at  Hndeon ;  Kemjon  College^  at  Gambier ;  and  Franklin 
Coliege^  at  New  Athens;  besides  several  others,  They  each  have  five 
or  n^ore  instructors,  and  an  average  of  fifty  students.  There  is  a  medical 
Bcbool  at  Cincinnati^  and  another  at  Worthington,  and  a  law  school  at 
Cincianati.  The  New  England  system  of  common  schools  has  been 
.  introduced-,  and  after  some  early  difficulties  seems  now  attended  with 
euccess.  The  prevailing  sects  are  the  Presbyterians^  Method ist^i,  and 
Baptists  ;  but  in  the  principal  towns  there  is  a  portion  of  all  the  oth^f 
sects* 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  36  senators^  and  12  represeuta- 
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tivcH.    The  animal  ('X])enBC8  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  interatof 
the  cniml  dcht,  urc  1ci«b  than  100,000  dollars. 

Ohid  wan  comprehended  in  the  cession  of  Virginia  in  1787.  Sam 
advcnturcFH  from  New  England  had  settled  at  Marietta  the  year  befoie. 
II  was  made,  a  tcMTitorial  government  in  1189,  and  it  became  a  State  ii 
1802,  in  which  year  the  present  constitution  was  formed. 

TnK  NouTu-wKSTERN  Statks.  — VI.  Michigan. 

This  State  consist 8  of  two  peninsulas,  of  which  the  southern  is  bounded 
on  thr  itouth  tutH  from  the  Ohio  line  by  Lake  Erie^  Detroit  River,  Like 
St.  (Mair,  and  Si.  Tlair  River,  136  miles:  on  the  nor/A-tre^/,  by  Lake 
Huron,  1350  milc»  :  on  thr  xouth-tcest^  wesl^  and  souths  by  Lake  MichigaOi 
to  the  Indiana  lunindary,  300  miles:  on  the  smtih^  again,  by  the  parallel 
of  'll'^^O'.  which  separates  it  from  Indiana,  105  miles:  on  the  west^ 
again,  hy  a  line  running  south  to  the  Ohio  boundary,  10  miles:  on  the 
Souths  again,  hy  the  ]}arallcl  of  41^  40',  which  separates  it  from  Ohio, 85 
miles.  TheartMi  is  about  38.000  square  miles.  The  northern  peninsuli 
is  hounded  on  thr  north- emt  by  the  upper  part  of  Lake  Huron  and  St 
Mary's  Hivei,  50  nnles ;  on  tho  norths  hy  the  Routhcrn  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  river  Mnntreul,  350  miles;*  on  the  nar//i-t£?M/, by  the 
same  river  ti>  its  source,  by  a  right  line  thence  to  the  I^akes  of  the  De- 
►ert,  and  thence  liy  the  river  Mcnomonies  to  its  mouth  in  Green  Bay, 
180  miles,  which  separate  this  State  from  the  Wisconsin  Territory;  on 
thr  sfwth'fa^t  and  south,  hy  Green  Bay,  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
1250  milos.  The  area  is  about  20,000  square  miles.  The  whole  area 
of  the  Slate  is  estinuited  by  Tanner  at  50,700  square  miles.  The  lake 
coast  of  the  State  h:\»  been  computed  at  1400  miles. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  in  the  southern  peninsula, 
whii'h  tlow  north  or  east  into  Lake  Huron,  or  west  into  Lake  Michigan, 
>\-lncb  are  i^enerally  navigable,  and  abound  in  fish,  but  none  of  them 
have  nuicb  length.    The  largest  are  Grand  NiveVy  the  Kalamazoo^  and 
the  St.Joxrph\^,  which  empty  into  the  Michigan  Lake,  and  thcSa^'mitr, 
^^hieh  (lows  into  Saginaw  Bay  of  Luke  Huron.    The  iSt.  Joseph's,  byi 
bend,  runs  al>out  30  miles  in  the  State  of  Indiana.     i\,e  Maumee 
nuis  about  8  miles  within  this  territory  before  it  falls  into  Lake  Erie. 
The  only  harbours  of  this  ]HMiinsula  are  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the 
shores  having  scarcely  any  other  indentations,  except  Saginaw  Bay,  which 
has  a  length  of  00  miles,  and  a  width  of  alxmt  20  miles.   The  shores  of 
Like  Superior  have  not  been  surveyed  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
Ix^st  harbours  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  to  be  yet  known; 
the  chief  bay  is  that  of  Kewenaw,  about  the  middle  of  the  southern 
abore  of  Lake  Superior.    Numerous  streams  flow  from  this  peninsula 
into  the  last-menftoncd  lake,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the 

*  Exclusive  of  this  bays  and  indent  at  ioDi  of  the  lake. 
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IT,  which f  flowing  north,  falU  into  the  bay  of  the  flame  name ; 
^  Ontonagan^  farther  west,  formed  of  two  neaily  equal  Btreams;  and 
^    Montreali  which  conatitutea  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Bi^iei    The  largest  stream  of  this  peuiusula  is  the  Menomonies,  which, 
a  general  Bouth-easit  course  of  100  milea,  falls  into  Green  Bay. 
river  S/*  Jtfary,  which  separates  Michigan  from  Ciinada,  is  50  miles 
It  has  a  fall  of  22  feet  in  the  distance  ^t'  half  a  mile,  ronnd 
^ich  it  is  intended  to  make  a  canal  for  large  vesseis, 

*Tlie  whole  of  the  souihern  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  country  which  sur- 
'^Undsit^  ia  remarkably  level ;  and  the  soil  in  the  southet  n  part  isthoudit 
be  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  western  country.  The  northern 
t*ortion,  now  occupied  by  the  Ottawa  Indians,  and  other  tribe»,  is  very 
inferior,  hut  the  whole  is  a  dense  forest*  The  northern  peninsula  has  a 
tUore  hilly  and  broken  surface  than  the  southero,  l>ut  the  character  of 
the  soil  is  yet  littk  known.  The  Ptciurfd  Rocks  of  J^ake  Superior 
ire  in  this  part  of  Michigan. 

The  number  of  counties  at  present  laid  off  is  38  ^  and  the  population, 
which  in  1830  was  for  the  whole  territoTy  31,639,  was,  by  an  enu- 
neration  presented  to  Congress  in  1834  upwards  of  90^000  within 
he  limits  of  the  proposed  State,  slmwing  a  greater  relative  i[> crease 
o  that  time  than  any  other  Sute  or  territory  can  show.  This  country 
laving  been  settled  by  the  French,  when  they  were  in  possession  of 
>  an  ads,  many  of  its  oldest  inhabitants  are  still  of  that  nationf  but  by 
ar  the  largest  part  of  the  population  consists  of  emigrants  from  New 
England. 

The  chief  town  and  seat  of  govenmient  is  Detroit,  on  the  west  side  of 
;h€  river  of  that  name,  18  milea  aliove  Lake  Erie,  and  9  miles  below 
Lake  St,  Clair.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  p>* 
pulation  in  1830  was^  2222 ;  and  is  now  above  9i000,  of  whom  about 
Mie- fifth  are  French.  Monroey  on  the  river  Raisin,  two  miles  from 
Lflke  Erie,  u  a  thriving  town,  with  a  popnlaiion  of  3000.  Niles^  on 
Lhe  St.  Joseph,  a  neat  w^ell- built  town,  with  several  m tin ufac tori es.  Po- 
pulation, 2000.  Mackinac^  or  Mackinaw,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  MichilimBckinac,  contains  about  100  houses,  and  possesses  a 
giood  harbour.  The  island  ia  about  9  miles  ^  in  c  ire  um  fere  nee,  and  is 
well  fortified.  This  is  the  great  centre  of  resort  for  the  Indians,  both  to 
make  sale  of  their  peltry,  and  to  receive  the  annuities  paid  them  by  tlie 
United  States. 

Most  of  the  population  of  Michigan  are  now  employe  J  in  husbandry, 
but  by  means  of  steam-boats  they  begin  to  enjoy  also  the  beneHta 
of  commerce  >  Seven  of  these  Ijoats  afford  the  meaui  of  a  daily  commu- 
nicatton  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  New  York^  a  distance  of  313 
mileSp  Others  ascend  into  Lake  Huron,  and  even  into  Michigan,  as  far 
as  Chicago  in  Illinois.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  territory  touches 
all  the  great  Lakes,  except  Ontario,  it  would  seem  to  have  one  of  the 
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most  favourable  positions  for  commerce  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  thk 
circumstance,  together  with  its  natural  fertility,  seems  to  destine  it  to 
he  among  the  richest  and  most  populous  States  of  the  Union.  It  hai 
11  hanks,  with  a  capital  of  1.400,000  dollars. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  16  members,  elected  fur  two  yean; 
and  H  house  of  representatives  of  50  members,  elected  annually.  Tbe 
religious  sects  are  principally  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopaliani, 
Baptists,  and  Catholics.  The  first  settlement  in  the  peninsula  was  tt 
Di  trolt,  by  thi*  French,  in  1670.  It,  however,  advanced  so  slowly,  thtt 
in  1820  the  population  was  only  8896.  A  territorial  government  mi 
e  stablished  in  1805,  and  in  1837  it  became  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  This  State  has  already  made  a  liberal  provision  for  education, 
both  in  the  way  of  primary  schools,  and  of  a  university.  The  fuxA 
appropriated  to  the  latter  are  estimated  at  921,600  dollars.  The  Sute 
has  also  established  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  and  provided  kt 
a  geological  survey.  Three  railroads  are  to  cross  the  southern  peninsoli, 
and  about  30  miles  of  the  middle  one,  from  Detroit,  have  been  completed. 

Wisconsin  Territory 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan  from  the  boundary-line  of 
Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  Menomonies  River  in  Green  Bay  ;  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  that  ])art  of  the  State  of  Michigan  which  lies  west  of 
Luke  Michigan,  by  Lake  Superior,  and  by  the  boundary-line  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  on  the  tcext  and  south* 
%resi  by  a  meridional  line  drawn  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  tbe 
Mississippi,  and  thence  by  that  river  to  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  on^ 
south  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  constitutes  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  State.    The  area  is  estimated  at  about  95,000  square  miles. 

This  Territory  is  almost  one  uniform  level,  and  it  abounds  in  small 
lakes,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  are  not 
yet  accurately  known.  The  largest  of  them  is  Winnebago^  which  lies 
south  of  Green  Bay,  and  is  about  40  miles  long  and  from  10  to  13 
miles  broad. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Territory  are  the  Mississippi,  which  con- 
stitutes nearly  the  whole  of  its  western  boundary  ;  the  Wisconsin^  which 
rises  near  the  centre  of  the  Territory,  and,  flowing  first  south  and  then 
west,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Crawford,  after  a  course  of  more 
than  400  miles.  Fox  River  has  its  source  in  Puckaway  Lake  to  the  cast 
of  Fort  Winnebago,  and  falls  into  Green  Bay  after  a  course  of  250  miles. 
Rock  River  rises  in  this  Territory,  and  flows  through  it  200  miles  in  ^ 
southerly  direction  before  it  enters  the  State  of  Illinois.    The  Chippew^ 
has  its  source  in  Flambeau  Lake,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  about 
44**  30'  N.  lat. :  it  is  navigable  for  canoes  200  miles.    Rum  River  rise^ 
in  Spirit  Lake,  and,  flowing  south  more  than  250  miles,  enters  the  Mia- 
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(iiwppj  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Many  small  streaniB  fall  into 
Like  Superior,  both  on  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  its  western  ex- 
Temjty ;  several  also  fall  into  Tjake  Michigan,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Vlilwankee, 

The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Territory,  that  whieh  is  best 
known,  and  the  only  portion  which  is  yet  settled  by  the  whites,  isre- 
Inirkably  fertile ;  and  though  it  is  flat,  and  much  of  it  is  swampy^  it  is 
iWt  considered  unhealthy.  The  summers  are  short,  and  the  winters  are 
Extremely  cohL  About  all  the  lakes  and  streams  tbs  wild  rice  abounds. 
It  grows  six  or  seven  feet  onder  water,  nud  almost  as  high  above  it.  The 
Ked  affords  a  palatable  food,  and  is  used  by  the  prtsent  inhabitarits,  as 
tthad  been  by  the  Aborigines,  for  bread*  It  is  owing  to  this  plant  that 
Eiie  whole  country  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  of  Nurth  America  ia 
Uic  nursery  fur  tht>se  vast  flocks  of  water-fowl^  and  occasionally  of 
Blig€ons,  which  in  the  winter  spre^id  over  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Eiirited  States.  The  lead-mine  region,  which  wus  noticed  iu  the  account 

the  State  of  Illinois,  extends  into  the  south-we^t  corner  of  this  Ter- 
Htory. 

The  settled  part  of  Wisconsin  was  in  1831  divided  into  19  counties  ^ 
Mid  in  1836  the  population  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  was  22,213.  but  that 

Wiscunsm  alone  is  now  believed  to  exceed  50,000.  The  northern 
fSirt  of  the  Territory  is  still  occupied  by  the  native  Indians* 

The  present  capital  of  the  Territory  is  Madtmn^  on  the  Four  Lakes. 

it  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  but  from  its  central  situation,  and 
^e  beauty  of  the  surrounding  countrj-^,  it  will  soon  become  a  thriving 
Mid  pupuloua  town,  if  the  public  have  confidence  that  the  seat  of  go- 
'^cmmentwilt  not  be  removed  to  some  other  spot  which  speculators  may 
*«lect.  Green  Bay^  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  near 
P'ort  Howard,  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  an  active  commerce,  both 
^ith  the  settlers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  neighbouring  Indians.  It  con- 
^Hta  of  two  parts,  Navarino  and  Astor  Town,  and  the  population  of  the 
^hole  is  about  3000.    Milwankee^  on  Lake  Michigan,  near  the  month 

the  river  Milwankee,  is  the  largest  town  in  Wisconsin*  It  is  well 
''^tuated  a  mile  or  two  from  the  lake,  where  the  shores  form  a  capacious 
exposed  bay,  and  a  range  of  high  land  to  the  west  of  the  towii  afford  a 
sites  for  building,  some  of  which  are  already  improved  in  that 
^'^y.  But  this  town,  like  many  others  in  the  no  rib- western  States  and 
^^Titoriei,  being  in  a  great  measure  the  creature  of  speculation,  is  in 
^"^^ftnce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  its  future  progress  ia  likely  to  be 
^cked  untd  the  general  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  lands 
*^^Und  it  fihall  give  it  a  new  impetus.  The  pf^pulation  may  be  now 
^Ut  4000. 

^^iacorisin  was  organised  as  a  territorial  government  on  the  4th  of 
r,  1835.  The  legislature  consists  uf_a  council  of  13  mepibers,  chosen 
onr  years  J  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  26  Tnembera,  chosen 
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for  two  years.    The  governor  and  judges  are  appointed  and  paidbrtk 

federal  government. 

Iowa  Territory 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  and  by  a  line  exteo&f  t 
from  tlK*.  source  of  that  river  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  riTemi  t 
line  sepiirate  it  from  the  Wisconsin  Territory ;  on  the  nortk  bv  tk  i'_ 
parallel  of  49*^  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missouri,  which  lie  >. 
separates  it  fr^ni  the  British  possessions;  on  the  toest  and  sonik-wd 
by  the  Mis-sonri  river ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  40^  diy^vU:  k 
separates  it  from  tlie  Estate  of  Mii^souri.  The  area  is  estimitri^'  K 
about  200,000  ^(luare  miles.  t 

This  Territory,  like  that  of  Wisconsin,  is  level,  and  abounds  in  lita  s: 
The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  whii  ^ 
form  its  eastern  and  western  boundary,  are  the  river  Des  MoineSj  ^  t 
Skunk,  the  Lower  Iowa,  the  Turkey  Rivera  the  Upper  lowdy  and  Ac  ^ 
St.  Peter  Sy  all  which  have  more  or  less  of  a  south-east  course,  ok  t. 
How  into  the  Mississippi.    Red  River  has  a  north  course  of  300  or  401  ^ 
miles  through  the  upper  part  of  the  Territory  into  the  British  poMOr 
sions.    The  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Missouri  IR 
compiirutively  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jaques,  or  James  Ritfft 
which,  after  a  south  course  of  more  than  400  miles,  enters  the  Miiwuri 
nearly  midway  between  Grand  Detour  and  the  Council  Bluffs.  X(tf 
of  these  rivers  have  been  yet  accurately  surveyed. 

Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  Iowa  are  very  similar  to  those  ofWii- 
consin,  and  few  parts  of  the  western  country  are  settling  so  fast  is  da 
Territory  during  the  last  two  years  (1838-9).  The  lead -mine  regim 
crosses  the  Mississippi,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  this  Territory. 
town  of  Mineral  Point  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  this  metal.  The 
south-east  part  of  the  Territory  is  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  wbick 
abounds  in  springs  and  mill-streams.  None  of  the  lands  have  yet  been 
purchased  ;  the  settlers  at  j)resent  are  all  Sfpiatfers. 

In  1838  there  were  16  counties  laid  off  in  Iowa,  and  the  popuItlioOf 
which  Wfis  then  about  22,000,  is  now  supposed  to  be  little  short 
50,000.    Burlington,  in  the  county  of  Des  Moines,  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  it  is  still  a  small  village.    Iowa  became  a  territorial 
government  in  1838. 

The  Western  Territory. 

Under  this  denomination  is  comprehended  all  the  uusettled  territory 
of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  included  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and  the  Tenitory  of  lows. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  square  miles.  Though  the 
Indian  title  ti^  considerable  tracts  of  this  country  has  been  extinguished, 
the  United  Stotes  exercise  ao  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  it,  except  at 
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m  forts  and  military  stations ;  and  the  whole  is  occupied  by  the 
riginea. 

.  portion  of  this  territory,  which  has  heeu  purchased  by  the  United 
,es  from  the  Indians,  who  originally  occupied  it^  has  been  set  apart 
mch  of  the  tribes  as  were  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States,  but 
^willing  to  remove  to  the  west  of  the  Mississ^ippi.  The  government 
E&e  United  States  han  mark  great  esterlions  and  incurred  great 
ense  to  promote  thU  eraig ration,  becauee  it  was  in  some  cases  bound 
Krenty  to  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  quiet  posBession  of  the  lands 
cli  ihey  occupied,  as  well  aa  the  right  of  self-government.  These 
iilationa  they  found  an  increasing  difficulty  in  fulfilliug,  the  States 
ig  impatient  of  an  independent  government  within  llseir  acknuw- 
^ed  limits,  and  the  Indiana  feeling  an  invinciUe  repugnance  to  he 
|ected  to  the  laws  of  the  whites*  The  efibrts  of  the  general  govern* 
it  have  been  finally  succesaful ;  and  all  the  Indian  trihefi  in  the  south* 
tern  and  western  SLates,  whicli  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form 
inct  communities,  not  i;nbject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sttite  autho- 
QiS,  are  now  settled  on  the  country  set  apart  for  them  on  the  west  side 
tlie  Mississippi.  This  country  extends  from  the  western  bound- 
es  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Roeky  MountainSj  and  from  the 
lib  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  Jja  Platte  to  the  soutliern  buund- 
'  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  33"*  3'  and4a°  30  N.  lat., 
4  from  1 7°  30^  to  23^  of  west  longitude  from  Washington.  1 1  contains 
lj342  square  miles  ;  the  whole  number  of  Indians  for  whose  residence 
is  allotted  amounts  to  only  125,80(3  persons.  The  tribes  which  have 
Titory  thus  assigned  to  them  are  (beginning  at  the  southern  limit, 
lich  is  Red  River)  Choctaws,  Seminoles,  Cret;ks,  Cherokees,  Osagea, 
ftccas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Fmnkeshaws  and  Weaws,  Pejrias  and 
tikaakiasf  Ottowas,  Kanias,  Delawares,  Kickapoos,  low  ays,  OtoeSi 
flahas,  PotUiwatamies,  and  Pawnees.*  A  plan  has  been  proposed  in 
Qgress,  hut  has  not  yet  been  acted  on,  to  provide  for  the  tribes  a 
eral  government  on  a  plan  of  simplicity  and  economy  suited  to  their 
«ent  condiiion^^ — to  allow  the  confederacy  thus  formed  to  send  a  dele- 
e  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — and  to  admit  the  territory  into 

Union  whenev^  the  measure  shall  be  deemed  eligihle  by  both  par- 
u    Though  the  plan  may  not  be  adopted  without  opposition,  it  bids 

at  present  to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority.  To  the  Indians  it  ta 
lerstood  to  be  highly  acceptable. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  emigrant  tribes,  the  Choctaws^  Creek*, 
I  Cherukeei^j  have  already  made  great  advances  towards  civilisation. 
By  practise  husbandry  ;  their  wives  spin  and  weave  the  wool  and 
jQu  which  they  have  raised :  they  have  both  schools  and  churches.  It 
tains  to  he  seen  whether  they  will  continue  Jo  improve,  and  their 

Klin  their  neighbours  to  the  habits  of  civilised  life,  or 
ThQti  levefal  uumbers  u%  givf^n  In  Table  Xlli 
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whether  their  predilection  for  hunting  mnd  war  will  regain  hi  Um 
strength  in  their  new  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  cuPfM 
back  to  harbarism.  Present  appearances  are  in  favour  of  the  first  leril 
The  (Commissioners  on  Indian  Affieiirs,  in  their  Report  to  the  SeadSj 
of  War  in  1834,  thus  speak  on  this  subject : — 

**  The  removal  of  the  Indians  from  die  east  to  the  west  of  the  Hiai 
sippi  has  not  had,  as  was  anticipated  by  some,  a  deleterious  and  i 
couraging  influence.    It  has  stimulated  them  to  action,  and  their  m 
dition  has  been  greatly  improved.    They  have  built  themselTCi  eoa 
fortable  cabins,  such  as  are  generally  seen  in  our  new  settlemenli 
opened  small  plantations,  and  that,  sometimes,  without  any  assistsnoes 
means  except  their  axe  and  their  hoe.    This  is  very  perceptible,  ops 
cially  with  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  who  are  getting  fine  plantatiflBi; 
and  those  who  have  been  in  the  country  a  few  years  already  raise  c(» 
siderable  produce  for  sale.    They  have  also  encouraged  district  sdiodi 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  expense  is  borne  by  the  Indians  th« 
selves.   The  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  also  been  very  perceptible  il 
elevating  their  moral  character,  and  promoting  habits  of  industry." 
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XIV-.~Showing  the  Proi;reH  of  the  Pott  OiBce  in  45  ycut,  nd  tf 
Periodical  PnsM,  in  60  you*— to  1834. 


'                 Past  OfRce. 

Periodieal  Pre*.  | 

Miles  of  post 

D«Uy  Papers. 

Yfart. 

No.  of  Offices. 

n»d. 

Ncvspspsvs. 

\7To 

37 

17!h) 

'  75 

'i,875 

1800 

;  903 

20,877 

200 

27 

26 

HIO 

1  2,300 

36,406 

359 

(inclndedii 

18J0 

1  4,500 

72,492 

1^28 

851 

•  •     •  • 

[  awiesf- 

18.U) 

1  8l450 

115,176 

!  '^'^ 

1  .... 

1 

•  •    •  • 

1,265 

90 

Of  the  ahiivv  Newipapers,  in  1834>  259  were  piibUHhed  in  New  En^^lmod ;  567  ii' 
the  Middle  States  ;  115  in  the  Southern  States ;  97  in  the  South-western  M 
and  227  in  the  Nortli- western  States. 

The  J'  urna/M  were  distributed  among;  the  tame  States  as  folldws 45-76444 
There  were  121  of  these  Newspapers  and  Joumak  devoted  to  Bdifioi* 

49    to  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  objects. 

12          to  Adpriculture. 

8           to  Medicine. 

3   to  Law. 

193  ; 

1202  to  News  and  Politics. 

1395 


The  cliief  authorities  relied  on  for  the  facts  in  the  preceding 
independent  of  personal  knowledge,  an 

For  Local  and  Topographical  Facts^ 


Goodricli's  Geography, 
Darby  and  Dwight's  Gazetteer, 
D.'irl)y'8  View  of  the  United 

Stiiles, 
Flint's  Geography, 
Encyclopoedia  Americana, 
Morse's  Gazetteer, 
Tanner's  Maps, 
Carey's  Atlas, 

Volney's  Views  of  the  United 
States, 


Spafford's  Gazetteer, 
PicUire  of  New  York, 
 of  Baltimore, 


Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginiti 
Virginia  Gazetteer, 
Drayton's  South  Carolina, 
American  Philosophical  Trtii««c- 

tions. 
Long's  Expeditions, 
Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition. 
For  Stalisiical  Facln. 
The  Census  of  1190,  &c.,  as  revised  and  corrected  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  Seyhert's  Statistics  ;  Pitkins;  American  Almanac, 
Boston ;  Reports  to  Congress ;  MS.  Communications  from  Members  of 
Congress;  Sherwood's  Georgia  Gazetteer ;  Tanner's  Canals  and  Rtil- 
roads;  Annals  of  Education;  Report  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  1834 
Waterton'B  Tables,  &c. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


*HR  Territory  which  Great  Britftiu  claims  in  North  America  ia  situated 
*«tween  42""  50'  N,  kt.  and  the  Icy  Sea,  and  Ijctween  52°  and  14  P 
long. 

This  extenaive  country,  reaching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
i^e  Pacific  Oceani  and  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States  to 
Icy  Sea,  is  only  pajtially  settled  i  the  largest  part  ^f  it  lias  climate 
tMtQ  severe  to  oliow  the  succesafol  ]irosecution  of  agriculture,  and  is  only 
Miown  through  the  re  porta  of  adventurous  travellers  and  of  the  hunters 
>^l)o  traverse  these  regions  in  order  to  procure  the  skins  of  fur-bcaring 
^imala. 

The  sQUthern  boimdary  of  British  America  is  fonned  hy  the  territory 
£"the  United  States.  The  Hue  of  demarcation  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
L^iined  iu  some  points,  particularly  on  the  north-east  boundary.  The 
i^f  bitration  of  the  King  of  Holland,  whose  award  was  given  on  the  10th 
*ff"  January,  1831,  has  not  yet  settled  the  question,  (p.  24S.) 

Following  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  British 
^tid  the  United  States  in  1783,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  assump- 
*ou  of  physical  facts,  which  are  found  to  be  erroneous,  the  boundary* 
•ne  a»  claimed  by  Great  Britain  may  be  thus  defined : — ^Entering  the 
^ver  St  Croix,  in  Pasgamaquoddy  Bay,  in  45°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  67°  15' 
long.j  it  follows  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its  source  in  45°  48'  N. 
^^t.  Proceeding  thence  in  a  line  due  north  for  41  miles  to  Mars  Ililli  ic 
inches  the  supposed  high  lauds  which  separate  the  rivcra  that  empty 
^^leniselvea  into  the  St,  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  At- 
^^ntic  Ocean.  Taking  thence  a  westerly  direction,  the  line  proceeds 
'^ith  a  somewhat  irregular  course  along  those  high  lands  until  it  reaches 
^he  most  *north -western  source  of  the  River  Connecticut ;  it  then  de- 
scends that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  along  which 
parallel  it  continues  in  a  right  line  westerly  until  it  strikes  the  River 
St,  Lawrence,  known  in  that  part  of  its  course  as  the  Catnraqui,  or  Fro- 
quQifi.  The  spot  where  the  boundary -Hue  thus  strikes  the  Ca  tar  a  qui  is 
U  tlie  village  of  St.  Regis,  aituated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
St*  Francis.  The  line  then  proecetls  in  a  south-west  direction  thruugli 
tlic  middle  of  the  Catoraqul,  into  Lake  Ontario  j  divides  that  lake  into 
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two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  passing  along  the  ttiver  Niagara 
Lake  Erie.    From  Lake  Erie  it  passes  northward  through  the 
Detroit  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  through  the  RiTer  St.  Clair  into  Utl 
Huron  at  its  most  southern  point.    It  passes  out  of  the  Humi 
north-western  extremity  hetween  Drummond  and  Cockbum  Isbndi, 
runs  through  the  Narrows  to  the  west  of  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph 
Lake  Superior,  which  it  crosses  with  a  winding  course  so  as  to  kM  ; 
Isle  Royale  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.    Quitting  Ub     f  i  ] 
perior  by  Pigeon  River,  the  boundary-hne  stretches  westward  to  Ai 
north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  49°  N.  lat,  9f  25*1  it . 
long.;  it  thence  proceeds  due  west  along  the  same  parallel  to  the  Rod)  fg* 
Mouutains,  and  continues  south  along  that  range  of  mountaim  I  t  ] 
42°  50'  N.  lat.,  when  it  again  takes  a  course  due  west  to  the  Pidfl  i.  ] 
Ocean,  (p.  198.)  Ti 

The  right  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina  is  one  of 
points  still  unsettled  hetween  the  governments  of  Great  Britain «  pa 
the  United  States  of  North  America.     By  the  third  Article  of  iN  t 
Convention  between  the  two  countries  signed  in  October  1818,  itvi 
provided,  that  this  countr}'  should  remain  free  and  open  to  the  TeiNi%  ^ 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  for  the  term  of  ten  yean  bm  ^  f 
that  time,  without  affecting  thereby  the  claims  which  either  party  vof^  i— 
have  to  any  portion  of  such  country.*    The  term  thus  limited  hii 
])ired,  but  no  partition  of  the  territory  has  yet  been  agreed  upon,  or  ^ 
has  any  approach  been  otherwise  made  to  the  settlement  of  the  ({» 
tion. 

A  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  bordering  on  the  Vwk 
Ocean  is  claimed  by  Russia.  This  portion  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  meridian  of  141°  W.  long.  It  also  comprehends  a  narrow  strip  of 
the  coast,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  54^  40'  N.  lat,  as  &r  as  141' 
W.  long. 

For  prosecuting  the  traffic  in  furs,  an  English  company  was  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a.  d.  1610, 
and  continues  in  active  existence  to  this  time,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company."  To  this  association  an  extent  of  territory  was 
granted,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  not  very  satisfactorily  defined. 
This  point  was  of  litde  consequence  at  that  time,  but  it  adcrwardi 
proved  the  cause  of  serious  and  long-continued  disputes  between  the 
Company  and  a  rival  association,  called  the  North  West  Company, 
which  was  established  in  1783.  The  lands  granted  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  were  declared  to  comprehend  all  districts  in  which  was 
contained  the  source  of  any  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  union  formed  in  1821  between  this  company  and 
the  North  West  Company  has  greatly  enlarged  its  territorial  limits,  w 


*  A«  to  the.  Convention  of  Russia  with  the  United  States,  tee  p.  198. 
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Hh  now  clMiniB  a  kind  of  prdprietortkip  oTer  the  wliolc  of  British 
Itrica,  yviih  the  exception  of  the  settled  provinces  or  govemmenta. 
Notwithstandhig  the  stations  which  have  heen  formed  in  different 
d  distant  spotsj  the  interior  country  must  he  conBidered  as  little  better 
lan  hunting-ground,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  district  about 
t  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which*  has  been  sold  by  the  Hud- 
ti^t  Bay  Company  to  Lord  Selkirk,  and  whicli  is  assuTninf;  the  form 
A  European  sfettlement.  This  extensive  tract  of  country,  with  the 
jCeption  of  the  Provinces,  is  sometimes  called  the  North -West  Terri- 
ry :  it  might  be  appropTiately  called  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  It 
mis  the  northern  part  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  gf  North  Am  erica  ^ 
I  physical  divisions  of  which  have  been  already  described,  (p.  9*1 1 
X  13.) 

The  most  eaaleni  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  is  the  Pen  in- 
h  of  Labrador,  lying  between  50**  and  63°  N*  lat*,  and  between 
^  and  19°  W,  long.  This  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
It  by  Hudson's  Strait  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  and  on  the  west  by 
l4aon*s  Bay  :  its  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
ice  and  the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  The  general  deBcription  of 
1  country  has  already  beeu  (p.  100,  No.  14.)    It  is  traveraed 

numerous  streams  which  rising  in  the  interior  empty  themselves, 
ne  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  some  into  Hudson's  Strait ;  others  have 
sir  outlets  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
ice,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Sagnenay,  (p.  100*);  the  coast  is 
lented  by  numerous  inlets  or  hays,  and  bordered  by  many  small 
inds. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  coast  of  Labrador  was  very 
tie  known ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  being 
rtially  extended  in  that  quarter,  some  slight  knowledge  of  it  waaoh- 
Bcd*  Abundance  of  salmon  and  cod-fish  is  found  in  the  hays  and 
reiB.  The  coast  hast  a  barren  aud  iron-hound  aspect ;  the  racks  rise 
ddenly  from  the  sea,  and  are  scantily  covered  with  a  black  peat-earth, 
lich  bears  a  stunted  vegetation. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  peninsula  abound  with  fish,  and  are 
iquented  l>y  large  flocks  of  birds.  The  islands  off*  the  coast  are  1  ike- 
Be  the  resort  of  eider-ducks  and  otlier  eea-fowL  Some  among  them 
itain  deer  and  various  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  hares,  beavers, 
d  martens.  The  shores,  both  of  these  islands  and  of  the  /peninsula, 
r  frequented  by  seals. 

The  whole  district  is  very  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Esquimaux 
iians,  for  whose  moral  and  religious  instruction  a  settlement  of  Mo- 
rian  Missionaries  has  been  formed  at  Nain,  near  Unity  Bay,  on  the 
tern  coast,  in  51^  N.  lat.  This  settlement  is  supported  Irom  the  funds 
|he  Societv  of  United  Brethren  in  LondoUp 
K  ^  2  a2 
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Hudson's  Bay  is  a  large  inland  aea  (p.  101),  the  entrance  c 
lies  between  Cape  Chidley  and  Resolution  lalaiid,  the  former  in 
the  latter  iu  01^30'  N.  lat.,  and  both  in  65°  W.  long.  The 
on  its  eastern  shore,  which  forms  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Lib 
called  East  Main  ;  that  on  the  western  side  is  known  as  Nei 
Wales. 

The  navigation  along  the  coast  of  East  Main  is  intricate  and 
ous,  owing  to  numerous  small  islands.  Jameses  Bay  is  likewist 
studded  with  islands. 

Near  the  lx)ttom  and  on  opposite  sides  of  James  Bay,  52^25' 
are  East  Main  Factor}'  and  Albany  Fort,  two  trading  station 
HudsonVBay  Company.  Between  these  places  are  the  outlets  d 
rivers  whose  sources  arc  in  lakes  situated  from  200  to  300  miles 
The  largest  of  these  streams  are  Albany,  Moose,  Harricanaw, 
and  East  Main  Rivers.  From  the  last,  which  terminates  at  the 
of  that  name,  a  communication  is  kept  up  through  various  en 
small  lakes  with  Lake  Misstissiny,  in  50^  40  N.  lat.,  and  250  n 
taut  from  Hudson's  Bay.  Albany,  the  largest  of  these  rivers, 
source  in  Lake  St.  Joseph,  about  320  miles  distant  from  its  mo 
direction  nearly  due  west. 

New  South  Wales  is  better  known  than  Labrador.  It  abo 
lakes  and  nvcrs.  Seal  River  enters  Hudson's  Bay  in  59^  25' 
the  mouths  of  Pauk-a-Maukus-Kaw  and  Churchill  Rivers  are  i 
miles  further  south.  The  Severn  River  falls  into  the  Bay  in  56° 
at  its  mouth  is  Severn  Factory,  one  of  the  trading  stations 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Hayes  and  Fort  Nelson  Rivers  ci 
Bay  in  57°  N.  lat.  On  the  west  bank  of  Hayes  s  River,  betwe( 
Fort  Nelson  River,  and  5  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Ba> 
York  Factory,  the  principal  trading  station  of  the  Compan 
country  around  this  settlement  is  flat  and  swampy.  It  was  form 
covered  with  trees,  which  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
for  fuel  among  the  residents.  The  soil  is  alluvial  clay,  and 
rounded  stones.  The  Company  has  established  other  trading 
the  interior,  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  for  the  sah 
])eltrics.  The  fur-beanng  animals  having  decreased  iu  con 
of  the  great  numbers  which  have  been  takeu,  the  Indians  of  thi 
are  gradually  exchanging  the  employment  of  hunting  for  that  o 

The  country  to  the  west  of  the  tract  along  the  shores  of  t 
intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  contains  many  large  laki 
rivers  contain  many  falls  and  dangerous  rapids,  which  inte 
navigation,  and  consequently  lessen  their  utility  for  commer 
poses ;  but  still  they  greatly  facilitate  the  means  of  travcrsi 
inhospitable  regions.  This  tract  has  been  already  generally 
(p.  97,  No.  13,  &c.). 


IP 
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Bke  Wir)tiipe^,  which  m&y  be  cisnsidered  as  occiiitying  nn  eitcusive 
leyj  Tt'ccivea  immcmis  slreams,  wliicli  flow  into  it  as  to  a  common 
Ire  from  almost  every  point  of  tlie  compass. 

Seeitles  ibe  Saskatchevan  (p*  99),  which  enters  Lake  Winnipeg, 
i  issues  from  it  under  the  name  of  ihe  Nelson  River,  there  are  the 
liiiiboin,  and  the  Red  River  of  Lftke  Winnipeg,  which  may  he  bo 
l€d  to  distiiiguiBh  it  from  the  Red  River  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
lect  their  waters  from  various  remote  sources,  and,  forming  a  junc- 
n  between  30  and  40  milea  south  of  Lake  Winnipeg^  pour  their 
ited  w  aters  into  that  extensive  baaln*  The  course  of  the  Red  River 
iorth,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
ites ;  the  course  of  the  Assinibgin  is  sonth  and  then  cait,  and  it  is 
tirely  within  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  This  district  contains  the 
bCl  which  was  sold  by  the  Hudson's  Buy  Company  to  Lord  Selkirk, 
d  settled  by  him  ;  this  tract  originally  contained  upwards  of  115,000 
Hire  miles  ;  but  a  consider  able  part  of  this  territory  was  declared,  in 
i-lBj  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States*  The  boundary  of 
*rd  Selkirk's  purchase  was  originally  described  by  a  line  com  men  c- 
g  in  30'  N.  lat,,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
uning  due  west  to  Lake  Winnipegoos ;  then  southward  through  that 
ce  to  its  western  shore  in  52"^  N.  lat. ;  then  west  to  the  Assiniboin 
►er;  again  due  south  to  the  watershed  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
isfissippi  on  the  one  side^  and  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
m ;  thence  easterly  along  that  watershed  to  the  source  of  the  river 
ipluic;  then  down  that  river,  and  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
d  Winnipeg  River  to  the  jdace  where  the  line  begins*  That  part  of 
^  difelriet  thus  circumscribed,  which  is  south  of  49°  N.  lat.,  now  be- 
tigs  to  the  United  States,  The  colony  established  by  Lord  Selkirk 
Red  River  was  chiefly  composed  of  settlers  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
lid,  who  were  taken  out  in  the  ships  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company* 
ic  opposition  of  the  late  North -West  Company,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
kdians,  were  for  some  years  very  unfavourable  to  the  colony ;  but 
Rce  the  North-Wcst  has  merged  m  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
e  colony  has  had  a  general  conise  of  pTosperity.  The  ECttlement  is 
ad  at  present  to  contain  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  Scotch 
^hlanders,  old  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (Canadians 
id  Europeans),  some  of  whom  have  taken  Indiau  wives,  Indians,  and 
ime  half  breeds.  Two  churches  have  been  bniU,  and  are  said  lo  be 
bU  attended*  The  colony  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  appointed 
f  the  Company  over  all  their  concerns  in  these  parts.  The  winter  is 
ry  severe  in  this  district,  but  the  soil  of  the  colony  is  good  and  the 
ops  are  abundant.  The  settlers  procure  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
nited  States  by  the  Mississippi ;  and  they  occasionally  liunt  the  buflalo, 
lich  |ieriodically  visits  the  plains, 

The  character  of  the  country  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  Lake 
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Winnipeg  is  different  from  that  which  Het  between  it  and  the 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  Hudson's  Bay  to  Cariton  Home, 
northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  (about  200  miles  above  C 
land  House),  it  is  a  country  of  swamps,  lakes,  and  woods.  Fm 
ton  House  to  the  Mountains  extends  the  table  land,  which,  tt  tl 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  attains  a  considerable  elevation :  sooir 
arc  experienced  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  near  the  source 
Saskatchevan,  in  the  month  of  August.  Shocks  of  earthqoik 
been  felt  in  this  pavt  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  tl 
branches  of  the  Saskatchevan  commence  those  vast  and  woodk* 
which  reach  southwards  to  the  Missouri,  (p.  98.) 

The  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  which  forms  the  northern 
the  Great  Central  Plain,  is  described  in  a  previous  part  of  ^ 
(p.  99} ;  and  the  general  character  of  the  most  north-eastern  por 
the  American  continent,  lying  between  the  lower  part  of  the  Mm 
River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  has  been  already  described  (p.  101} 
Highlands^  and  p.  102,  No.  15). 

In  its  general  character  British  North  America  must  be  coiui 
level  country.  It  contains  few  hills,  and  those  generally  of  inoo 
able  height,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (p.  80, 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  companion  of  Franklin,  notices  a  formatioo 
mitive  rocks,  slightly  elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the  c 
which  appears  to  nm  northward  from  near  the  west  end  of  LaId 
rior,  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  i 
attaihs  the  east  side  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  In  50®  N.  lat.  thi 
and  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  nearly  700  miles  apart, 
tliis  point,  and  as  far  as  6(f  N.  lat.,  the  space  between  the  two  n 
principally  occupied  by  horizontal  strata  of  limestone. 

Little  precise  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  soil  tbr 
this  extensive  territory ;  but  a  large  part  of  it  has  a  climate 
friendly  to  vegetation,  that  even  the  hardiest  forest  trees  are  ii 
of  withstanding  its  rigour.  But  with  respect  to  the  southern  < 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  large  breadth  of  laud  may  be  probf 
tivated ;  and  even  in  spots  where  the  winter  is  now  too  long  to  i 
successful  agriculture,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  considerable  1 
time  would  be  added  to  the  season  for  agriculture,  by  clearing  1 
and  thus  exposing  it  to  the  sun's  rays.  Experience  has  showi 
spots  which  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation,  the  snow  disapp 
month  earlier  than  in  the  surrounding  woods.  In  climates  wl 
summer  is  short,  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  proportionally  acc 
In  many  spots^on  the  southern  border  of  this  territory  it  is 
sible  to  sow  grain  earlier  than  May,  and  yet  the  produce  is  h 
the  middle  of  August. 

The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  by  which  this  country  is  stuc 
interaected  contain  abundance  of  various  kinds  of  fish;  such 
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wlucli  are  very  large,  carp,  trout,  perch,  sturgeon,  and  eels*  The  white 
£fih  (jioiss&n  bianc  of  the  French),  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  lakes, 
and  other  large  fish»  the  native  Indians  are  accustomed  to  take  by  spear- 
ing them,  in  which  they  show  great  dexterity.  The  white-fish  is  the 
moit  esteemed  of  all  the  fish  of  the  Indian  lakes;  it  usually  weighs 
from  three  to  four  pounds,  but  sometimes  it  is  much  larger.  Some  lake« 
cotitain  sturgeon, 

*  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  fish  forms  the  principal  article  of 
food  in  the  Indian  territory,  not  only  for  the  natives,  but  also  for  the 
white  settlers  in  the  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  The 
traders  at  Cumberland  Fort  are  supplied  principally  from  Bear  Lake, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  fort.  The  fishing  there  begins  with  the  first 
&Oftts  of  autumn,  and  continues  until  January.  Franklin  states  that  in 
the  season  preceding  his  visit  this  station  wds  supplied  from  Bear  Lake 
iprith  about  3000  fish,  averaging  three  pounds  euch^  in  addition  to  which 
some  sturgeon  were  procured  from  Pine  Island  Lake. 

Three  fish  of  the  si^ce  just  mentioned  "  is  the  daily  allowance  of  each 
man  at  the  Fort,"  and  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  two  geese,  or  eight 
pounds  of  solid  moose  meat.  This  quautity  of  solid  food  will  not  ap- 
pear excessive,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  aecompanicd  by  bread  or 
fresh  vegetables, 

A  considerable  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  traders  is  also  furnished 
by  the  birds  which,  at  certain  seasons,  reiaort  to  these  latitudes.  There 
are  golden  plovers,  Canadian  gros-beaks,  woodpeckers,  while  partridges, 
and  grouse.  The  grouse  is  very  abundant  on  the  coast  in  wiuter,  and  is 
the  chief  fresh  provision  of  the  season,  with  occasionally  a  little  venison* 
The  large  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  come  from  the  south  in  the 
spring,  at  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice,  and  advance  a  long  way  to 
tJie  north,  where  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  whence  they  return  in  the  au- 
tumn towards  the  south,  with  their  young  ones,  at  which  time  they  are 
killed  in  great  numbers.  The  geese  are  salted  and  stored  up  for  winter 
u£e. 

The  animals  which  are  hunted  for  food  are  the  moose  or  elk^  rein- 
deer, red -deer,  jumping-decTj  and  long-tailed  deer,  the  bufi'alo  or  bisoWj 
which  inliahits  the  ])lain8,  and  a  species  of  antelope.  There  are  also 
rabbits  and  ^lorcupinea  :  when  fat^  the  porcupine  is  as  good  as  a  roast- 
ing pig. 

The  skins  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  form  the  principal  traffic  of  this 
country.  The  animals  are  various  kinds  of  foxesj  black,  silver,  crussj 
red,  and  blue  foxes;  white  bears  on  the  coast,  and  black,  brown,  and 
grisly  in  the  interior  i  minks,  otters,  martens,  and  beavers.  These 
skins,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  beaver,  form  the  standard  of  ex- 
change in  all  tradmg  transactions  with  the  native  Indians.  According 
to  Franklin,  **  a  coarse  butcher's  knife  is  valued  at  one  skin ;  a  woollen 
blanket,  or  a  fathom  of  coarse  cloth,  at  eight ;  and  a  fowling-piece  at 
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fifteen.  The  Indians  reecive  their  principal  oatfit  of  clothing  and  o- 
munition  on  credit  in  the  autumn,  to  be  repaid  by  their  winter  bad; 
the  amuunt  entrusted  to  each  of  the  hunters  varying  with  their  rep* 
tions  for  industry  and  skill,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fiftf  lidBi* 
The  value  affixed  to  these  skins  by  Indian  bunters  bears  only  a  ni 
proportion  to  their  prices  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Cultivation  has  been  only  very  partially  attempted  within  the  bSm 
territory,  and  is  confined  to  inconsiderable  spots  in  the  immediate nciitf 
of  the  Company's  stations.  Potatoes  are  successfully  grown,  and  theip 
lity  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  those  grown  in  England.  Yegetakta 
also  have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  traders.  In  a  sheltered  il 
fertile  spot  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatcbeftti 
(52°  50'  N.  lat.,  106°  12'  W.  long.)  Dr.  Richardson  found  afcwio* 
planted  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  besides  excellent  pv* 
turage.  This  post  is  maintained  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  pvn- 
sions  which  are  there  collected. 

Some  kinds  of  the  cherry-tree  are  found  as  far  north  as  Great  Si* 
Lake.  One  of  these  kinds,  from  its  astringent  taste,  has  acquired^ 
name  of  choke-cherry ;  another  is  said  to  bear  a  bright  red  cherry  of  a 
pleasant  sweet  taste.  Several  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries  iff 
also  found  in  some  localities,  as  well  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  tai 
cranberries.  Red  whortle-berries  are  very  common,  and  are  most  abund- 
ant in  rocky  places. 

The  aspen  grows  in  moist  situations,  and  is  most  abundant  on  tHe 
banks  of  the  Saskatchevan  :  it  is  much  used  for  fire-wood.  The  po/iv 
lux  halsamifera  is  also  plentiful ;  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  rough,  the 
stem  naked,  and  the  branches  distorted,  from  which  circomstanccs  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  ugly  poplar.  This  tree  does  not  answer  co 
well  as  the  aspen  for  fire -wood,  but  yields  abundance  of  potash.  Many 
kinds  of  pine  are  also  indigenous,  of  which  the  white  spruce  is  die  most 
common.  The  red  and  black  spnice,  the  balsam  of  Gilead  fir,  and 
the  Banksian  pine,  are  also  frequently  seen.  Larches  occur  only  in 
swampy  spots,  and  are  stunted  and  unhealthy.  The  alder  abounds  on 
the  margins  of  lakes,  and  a  great  variety  of  willows  grow  on  the 
banks  of  stream?.  The  hazel  is  also  occasionally  found.  The  sugar- 
maple,  elm,  and  ash,  and  the  arbor-vitae,  which  the  Canadian  traders 
call  the  cedar-tree,  are  met  with  south  of  the  Saskatchevan,  which 
appears  to  form  their  natural  boundary. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  pole,  the  trees  become  more  stunted,  and 
one  by  one  disappear  :  beyond  68J°  N.  lat.  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  Even 
fur  some  degrees  south  of  that  line,  sterility  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
soil.  Lichens  and  mosses  indeed  cover  some  of  the  hills,  and  an  arid 
grass  sometimes  grows  thinly  on  the  marshy  bottoms,  but  the  plains  are 
for  the  most  part  either  covered  with  rough  sharp  stones,  or  consist  of 
clay  flats  which  are  just  as  barren. 
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It  Will  be  sufficjeiit  to  notice  the  chief  tribcB  found  wUUin  the  limita 
Drilish  North  America,    The  Chippeways  are  moetly  found  in  the 
^oiiTiiry  behvcen  Jjakes  Winnipeg  and  Sapcnor,    The  Aasiniboins  in- 
fc*CEl3it  the  high  plains  nlonj^  the  baBe  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
frequent  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bajj  between  5 1*^  and  59°  N. 
and  are  spread  through  the  country  to  the  westward  as  far  ns  the 
^^-^Icatchevan.    The  Indians  who  inhabit  forther  to  ihc  north  are  de- 
^^tninated  Slave  Indians  by  the  other  tribes,  which  name  has  heen 
^v^in  to  them  hy  way  of  opprobrium.    The  Ets  qui  mans  Indiaus  are 
^'tind  in  the  peninsula  of  Labrador,  as  well  as  in  the  coiuitry  nortli 
^Tui  ^-cat  of  Hudson's  Strait  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  they  occupy,  or, 
«peak  more  correctly^  wander  o?er  a  very  great  extent  of  territory. 
L        The  Assinihohi  or  Stone  Tnd1j>tiSj  are  pleasing  in  ihcir  appearance ; 
J    *^^Tr  features  arc  good  and  their  figures  arc  well  proportioned.  They 
of  a  light  'copper  colour  and  have  a  profusion  of  long  black  hair* 
ncir  dress  consists  -of  a  leathern  vest  and  trousers,  over  which  a  robe 
*         buffalo- skin  is  thrown.    These  leathern  garments  are  generally  clean 
^    ***id  arc  whitened  with  a  kind  of  marl.    The  men  'usually  carry  a  bow 
^    **^*id  arrow  in  the  hand,  and  have  a  quiver  of  arrows  hanging  at  the 
^    *^ck.    They  sometimes  possess  a  gun*    Theie  Indians  are  said  1o  be 
^    ^Fcacheroua  and  dishonest,  as  well  as  cruel.    Their  intercourse  with 
^     Europeans  for  the  most  part  consists  in  the  exchange  of  meat  for  lo- 
Hacco,  knives^  ammunilion,  spirits,  and  heads,  with  coral  hells,  and 
^     other  simple  articles  for  personal  adornment.    The  Stone  Indiana  arc  in 
^     a.mity  with  the  Crees,  hut  both  unite  in  making  war  upon  the  Slave 
I     Indinns,  who  much  resemble  the  Stone  Indians  in  ihe  sterner  parts  of 
m     their  character.    The  Stone  Indians,  who  live  in  the  plains  norlh  of 
Ihe  Suskatchevan,  are  a  stray  branch  of  the  Stone  Indians,  who  live 
between  the  forks  of  that  river.    They  speak  the  same  language  as  the 
SioU3[,  who  live  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi;  the  language  is  snid  lo 
be  a  dialect  of  the  Irocjuois  or  Huron;  hut,  however  this  may  be,  the 
Iroquois  differs  from  it  in  having  no  labial  letters. 

The  Crees  were  formerly  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  people.  About 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  they,  in  common  with  many  other  Indian 
nations,  suffered  greatly  from  the  small-pox  ;  but  their  numbers  have 
again  considerably  increased  since  that  calamity.  They  occupy  the 
country  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains; and  their  territory  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  forotg,  consist- 
ing of  the  pine,  the  larch,  andthehirch.  The  Crees  arc  the  natives  of  the 
forest,  as  the  Asslniboin,  Black  foot,  and  Blood  Indians  arc  of  the  plain. 
The  plain  Indians  have  numerous  horses,  fv-hich  are  trained  to  hunt  the 
bison,  and  many  of  them  still  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  Crees  have 
laid  aside  their  bows  and  arrows  and  now  use  the  gun,  which  makes  them 
dependeut  upon  Europeans,  They  are  active  and  successful  hunters,  and 
have  acquired  a  hetler  character  for  honesty  than  the  other  tribes.  They 
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are  hotpitable  to  each  other  and  to  atraiigen,  compumtivdj  Vd  d 
considerate  to  their  women,  and  inclined  to  be  atpeioe  withotbertiii 
A  large  portion  of  labour  falls  to  the  ahare  of  tbeir  women,  wbUi 
huts,  cook,  dress  skins,  and  carry  loads ;  but  the  men  do  not,  like 
other  tribes,  consider  it  unbecoming  their  dignity  to  assist  their  tad* 
when  wearied  or  overburthened.  Both  sexes  are  excewTcly  inU^ 
to  their  children.  The  Crees  endure  pain  and  priYation  with 
fortitude ;  they  never  resent  an  injury  but  when  they  can  takermi^ 

The  Crees  have  been  much  debased  by  the  use  of  spiritsfloili^ 
which  Europeans  have  rather  encouraged  than  repressed.  BntHBttii 
North-West  and  other  trading  companies  have  merged  in  the  HJi^ 
Bay  Company,  this  evil  is  diminished.by  the  regulations  of  the  Ctffi^ 

The  Esquimaux  Indians  are  short  in  stature  and  genenttj^ 
Their  faces  are  broad  and  flat  and  their  eyes  small.  The  younger 
bers  of  the  tribes  are  rather  pleasing  in  their  appearance,  bati0*<l' 
probably  to  the  hardships  inseparable  from  the  ungenial  climite*ll*c^ 
their  precarious  supply  of  food,  they  soon  lose  their  good  loob  ■'l^*^ 
exhibit  premature  symptoms  of  age.  The  dress  of  the  men  oomr^'l^ 
a  jacket  of  seal-skin  and  trousers  of  bear-skin,  with  a  cap  madeol  A>l  ^ 
skins  of  foxes.  The  women's  dress  is  made  of  the  same  materiahi^l^ 
fashioned  rather  more  in  accordance  with  our  notions  of  female  attiit  I  ^ 

Early  travellers  who  encountered  some  wandering  tribes  of  Esquins^  I  ac 
have  described  them  in  very  unfiaivourable  colours,  representing  themilfS 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  dishonest.  Later  accounts  are  more  favourdk  I  ^ 
to  their  characters.  The  arctic  voyagers  of  our  own  times  have  fbnB^  I  tj 
them  hospitable  and  kind-hearted,  although  without  sufficient  respect  fai  | 
the  rights  of  property,  while  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  resided  in  Labmlor 
during  sixteen  years,  declares  thut  they  are  the  best  tempered,  the  msd  I 
docile,  and  the  most  honest  people  that  he  ever  met  with.  I 

As  regards  their  religious  opinions,  the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  North  I 
America  appear  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to  1 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Before  undertaking  any  importaat 
business,  the  Crees  always  address  a  prayer  to  the  Deity,  which  is 
listened  to  in  respectful  silence.  The  tribes  which  frequent  the  trading 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  number  among  their  familiei 
many  half-breeds^  the  oflbpring  of  white  men  and  Indian  women. 
These  children  are  for  the  most  part  brought  up  by  the  mother  to  follow 
the  customs  of  her  tribe,  and  are  abandoned  by  their  fathers.  Many  of 
the  Canadian  and  European  settlers  at  Lonl  Selkirk's  colony  have 
Indian  wives,  with  whom  they  live.* 

[The  remainder  of  British  North  America  is  divided  into  the  provinces  or  eoTcm- 
ments  of  Prtuce  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  BictoB, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.] 

*  We  are  indebted  for  some  remarks  on  this  extensive  country  and  the  natives  to 
Mr.  Howse  of  Cirencenter,  who  was  ibr  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  ilud»un*s 
Bay  Company  in  these  parts. 
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^l^ince  Edward  I  inland  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  situated  bc- 
*  «;en  45"  and  41*^  V  N.  kt.,  and  between  62"  and  64^  24'  W. 
*^g.  Itiaeeparatcd  on  the  south  and  west  from  Npya  Scotia  aadNew 
^*^n8wick,  and  on  the  east  from  Bretan  Issiand,  by  Northumberlatid 
^'^^"ait,  the  distance  between  tlie  island  and  the  main  land  being  in  some 
^^^ces  not  more  than  eleven  miles.  The  extreme  length  measured  in  a 
^Vm.'TTed  line  through  the  centre  of  the  island  is  140  miles.  The  shore  is 
ply  indented  by  bays,  two  of  whichj  Hdlsborough  Bay  and  Rich- 
^^ond  Bay  nenrly  penetrate  across  the  island.  The  greatest  breadth 
35  milesj  and  the  area  2133  sqoare  miles. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Cabot  on  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  and 
^Wncc  named  St.  John's  Island,  which  was  changed  by  the  Colonial 
^-egislatore  in  1799  to  that  which  it  now  bears,  in  honour  of  the  late 
J)ukc  of  Kent,  then  Commander  in  Chief  in  British  America- 

rViuce  Edwanl  Island  is  geiieraliy  level.  It  contains  no  mouutainSi 
tiid  the  only  hills  coniiist  of  a  chain  beginning  at  Grenvllle  Boy  and 
crossing  the  island  from  north  to  south,  till  it  ends  at  Uisable,  Vegeta* 
tioti  reaches  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  shores  contain  numerotis  villa gea 
and  thriving  farms.  Almost  every  part  of  the  island  shows  marks  of  its 
fertility  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers.  The  whole  island  has  been 
Biirveyed,  and  only  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  now  remains  ungranted* 

The  island  contains  numerous  rivers.  The  most  considerable  is  Hills- 
borou^h  River,  which  ris^es  near  the  north-eastern  coast,  a  short  distance 
from  Savage  Harbour,  and  following  a  south-westerly  course  fur  30milesj 
w  idens  and  receives  many  ti  ibutary  streams  as  it  flows^  until  it  falls 
into  Hillsborough  Bay  at  Chnrlotte  Town,  The  banks  of  this  river 
are  occupied  by  flourishing  farms,  behind  which  there  is  still  mttch  un* 
cleared  land  heavily  timbered. 

York  River  meets  the  Hillsborough  at  Charlotte  Town.  The 
KVUFCe  of  this  stream  is  about  5  miles  south* west  of  the  town  ;  the  course 
li  about  ID  miles,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  banks  are  settled. 
Elliot  River  also  falls  into  Hillsborough  Bay.  Its  source  is  west  of 
Charlotte  Town,  towards  which  it  flows,  first  in  a  south-east,  and  then  in 
a  north-east  direction,  joining  the  bay  a  mile  below  Chailotte  Town* 

Three  other  rivers,  the  Cardigan,  the  Brndcnellej  and  the  Montague, 
enter  the  a ea  on  the  east  coast  at  George  Town,  forming  by  their  con- 
fluence the  port  of  that  town.  The  sun  roes  of  these  streams  are  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast.  Bough  ton  River  has  Hs  mouth  a  few 
miles  north  of  George  Tow*n  ;  and  twelve  miles  south  of  that  town'  ii 
^torray  IlivL'r^  which  falls  into  a  hzirbour  of  the  same  name  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  island.  Near  the  north-west  end  of  the  island 
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FoilcY  River  falls  into  Holland  Harboar.   This  stmm  issues  frtm 

a  hike  al>out  ciglit  miles  from  iU  mouth. 

The  isknd  is  divided  into  three  oounticv,  of  which  King'a  Comtj 
occupies  the  east  and  south,  Queen's  County  the  middle,  and  Fnae^ 
County  the  north  and  west  portions  of  the  colony.  These  conriiEi 
are  suixiivided  into  14  parishes,  of  which  KingV  County  has  four,  wd 
the  other  two  counties  five  each.  These  parishes  are  again  parcelU 
out  into  townships,  of  which  there  are  67  on  the  island,  CMh  cam- 
prising  on  the  average  23,000  acres,  few  being  either  much  beyond « 
below  that  extent. 

Charlotte  Town,  at  the  confluence  of  Hillsborough,  York,  and  Elliot 
Rivers,  in  Hillalxjrough  Bay,  Queen's  County,  is  the  seat  of  govenmiaiL 
Tlic  harbour  is  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Hilbborough,  and  con- 
tains about  300  dwellings,  with  a  population  of  above  2000  per* 
sons.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angki. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  in  which  the  judicial  and  Iq^lative  businen 
of  the  colony  is  conducted.  Most  of  the  houses  have  gardens  of  le- 
veral  acres  attached  to  them.  The  spot  is  well  chosen  as  the  capital  of 
the  island,  of  which  it  forms  nearly  the  centre,  while  it  is  easy  of  acm 
both  by  land  and  water. 

George  Town  has  an  excellent  harbour,  which  enjoys  tbe  advantagie 
of  remaining  open  later,  and  being  freed  from  ice  earlier,  than  the  other 
harbours  in  the  gulf.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  timber  is  an- 
nually sent  from  this  port,  and  it  has  two  considerable  ship-building 
CbtHblishnients.  In  the  year  1831  fifty  vessels,  whose  aggregate  burden 
nmounted  to  4580  tons,  were  built  on  the  island,  principally  for  sale  in 
England.  The  population  of  George  Town  amounted  to  156  souls  at 
the  last  census. 

Building  lots  have  been  marked  out  on  a  pcniuEula  situated  on  tbe 
south  side  of  Richmond  Bay,  and  the  spot 'has  received  the  name  of 
Prince  Town.  No  buildings  have,  however,  yet  been  erected  here, 
although  many  settlements  have  been  made  in  the  district.  Richmond 
Buy  is  ten  miles  deep  and  nearly  as  broad.  There  are  six  islands  lying 
within  it  and  across  the  entrance ;  three  channels  are  thus  formed,  of 
which  only  the  most  eastern  will  admit  vessels  larger  than  boats.  An 
iiithmus  only  one  mile  broad  at  the  bottom  of  Richmond  Bay  divides  it 
fn  m  Bcdeque  or  Halifax  Bay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 

The  soil  is  "  a  thin  layer  of  black  or  brown  mould,  composed  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  substances ;  then,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  a  light 
lonm  prevails,  inclining  in  some  places  to  a  sandy,  in  others  to  a  clayey 
character ;  below  which  a  stiff  clay,  resting  on  sandstone,  predominates. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  both  soil  and  stone  is  red.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  on  the  surface  of  the'  island  that  will  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  plough.    There  is  no  limestone  nor  gypsum, 
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uor  has  coal  yet  been  discovered.  Irou-ore  is  by  many  lliougbt  to 
iboiind,  hut  no  specimens  have  b«  yet  been  discovered,  althougli  the 
ioil  h  in  different  places  inipreguated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  eedi- 
mtni  is  lodged  in  the  rivuleta  ruuuing  from  various  epriuga,  eonsjisting 
of  metallic  oxides/**  Brick*earth  abounds,  and  [jotters*  clay  is  occa- 
siaiially  met  with  j  a  few  blocks  of  granite  are  aUo  scattered  over  the 
island. 

The  prevailing  trees  are  spruce,  fir,  hemlock^  beech^  birch,  popiar, 
and  maple.  The  island  at  its  first  settlement  contained  large  forests  of 
majestie  pines,  great  numberB  of  which  at  diiTerent  periods  have  been 
destroyed  by  tire;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pine  timber  has  been 
exported  to  England,  so  that  pine  is  now  becoming  scarce  t  of  other  trees 
there  are  still  a  considerable  number,  as  oak,  elm,  larch,  and  ash ;  the 
quality  of  the  oak  is  inferior.  Most  of  the  shrubs,  herbs,  grasses,  and 
wild  fruits,  common  to  the  neighbouring  continentj  are  found  on  the 
islanrL    Sarsaparilla  and  ginseng  also  grow  plentifully . 

The  quuiJrupeds,  native  to  the  island,  are  "  bears,  loupcerviers,  foxes, 
hares,  otters,  musquashes,  minx,  squirrels,  weazels,"  &c.t  Premiums 
arc  offered  by  the  colonial  government  for  the  desti-nction  of  the  two 
first*raentioncd  animals,  which  were  formerly  very  destructive  to  the 
live  stock  on  the  farms.  They  are  now  seldom  found.  The  only 
species  of  wild  animals  that  arc  common  are  foxes,  hares,  and  squir- 
rels. Field-mice  were  at  one  time  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  a  great 
part  of  the  corn  about  harvest- time,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years^, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  their  numbers  are  so  far  diminished  that 
they  cause  little  injur)  . 

Partridges  and  wood- pigeons  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  woods  ; 
the  first  are  considered  finer  than  those  in  England.  Wild  geese  visit 
the  island  in  March,  and  remain  about  six  weektt,  when  they  depart  to 
ibe  northward  to  breed.  They  return  in  September,  and  quit  again 
in  November,  going  to  the  southward :  wild  ducks  are  plentiful. 
There  is  great  variety  of  fish  in  the  harbours  and  rivers,  and  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  biiiiks  near  the  island,  Salmon,  trout,  mackerel,  cod, 
haddock,  herrings,  perch,  and  smelts,  are  the  principal  fish :  lobsters 
are  plentiful  and  good,  and  the  oysteri  are  the  best  in  America*  Seals 
visit  the  bays  and  the  shorca  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Tlic 
climate  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  is  not  liable  to  such  sudden  transit  ions  of  temperature  as 
the  neighbouring  colonies  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape 
Breton,  neither  is  the  island  subject  to  fogs,  which  are  so  common  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  out  of  the  track  of  the  gulf-stream,  while  it  is  sheltered  by  the 
high  lands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  which  lie  between  it 
and  ih^'  Atlantic,  from  the  fogs  which  rjae  on  the  banka. 

•  McOr«g«r*  fim* 
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The  dimate  is  accordingly  favourable  to  health,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants live  to  an  advanced  age. 

The  population  at  the  last  census  amounted  to  23,413y  who  me 
distributed  as  in  the  following  Table ;  which  alao  ahowa  the  hradtk  d 
land  in  and  out  of  cultivation,  with  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  mi 
sheep  in  each  county  : — 


COUNTT.  iCQ. 

Popola* 
tkm* 

Acres  In 
efop* 

Acres  aneal- 
tlTetodL 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Kin{^*t  County  . .  • 

5,492 

12,157 

391,513 

1,193 

3,063 

10,539 

Queen's  County 

9,386 

25,637 

428,098 

1,597 

4^404 

14,410 

Prince*!  County  • . 

5,980 

21,544 

445,156 

928 

3,833 

11,015 

Charlotte  Town  . . 

2,073 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

314 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

6eor((e  Town  • .  • . 

156 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Small  Islands  • .  • . 

72 

'l73 

9 

33 

92 

23,473 

59,501 

1,264,767 

3,727 

10,733 

36,056 

The  produce  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  greater  than  is  requird 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  surplus  is  shipped  princi- 
pally to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1831  the  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  thus  exported  were— 
wheat,  11,749  bushels;  barley,  17,754  ditto;  oats,  116,703  ditto;  po- 
tatoes, 214,056  ditto ;  flour,  1133  barrels ;  oatmeal,  175,289  lbs.;  cattle, 
388 ;  sheep,  823 ;  hogs,  340. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year,  including  timber  to  the 
amount  of  7000/.,  was  42,535/.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
at  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  island  were — 

Counties.  Inwards.  Outwards. 

Great  Britain  .    26  Ships.    5,091  Tons.       24  Ships.    5,257  Tons. 


British  Colonies  283  „ 

11,917  „ 

353  „ 

16,594 

United  States  .     1  „ 

60  „ 

Foreign  Ports  •      1  „ 

55  „ 

5  „ 

234 

Total  .     .  311  „ 

17,123  „ 

382  „ 

22,085 

The  difference  between  the  numbers  inwards  and  outwards  is  occa* 
sioned  by  the  departure  of  the  new  vessels  built  in  the  colony  and  by 
the  return  of  others  in  ballast,  when  no  account  of  them  is  taken  at  the 
Custom-house. 

There  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  in[1831,  22  vessels,  which  pro- 
duced for  exportation  1201  quintals  and  5  casks  of  dry  cod,  and  946 
barrels  of  pickled  fish. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
their  descendants ;  of  this  class  one  half  are  Scotch.  There  are  about 
5000  persons,  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen,  who  settled  here  previous 
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-^he  conquest  of  Cuoada,  A  very  few  IiidiRns,  probably  not  more 
SI  twenty  or  tbirty  famibeg^  part  of  tbe  once  numerous  Mic-mac  tribe, 
"ider  about  tbe  colony.  They  profe^a  tbe  Cbnitian  religion  according 
^le  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  have  a  chapel  on  Lenox  Isbmd 
EUchmond  Bay. 

There  are  two  schools  supported  by  tbe  government  in  Cbarlotle 
;  one  a  grammar-Bcbool,  and  the  other  a  free-scbool,  on  the  Lfiti- 
tLerian  system.  Schools  for  elementary  instruction  are  provided  in 
mi  of  the  settlements,  and  are  in  part  supported  by  the  legislature. 
IThe  island  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  All  reli- 
Lis  sects  have  perfect  toleration  and  freedom  from  disabilities. 
Che  government  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  council,  wbicb 
^  IB  both  an  executive  and  legislative  capacity,  and  a  House  of  As- 
%'bly,  consisting  of  eighteen  members.  The  English  law  is  adml- 
tcred  by  a  chief-justice.  District  courts  are  established  for  tbe  re* 
•^ery  of  small  debts,  and  the  police  of  the  island  is  under  the  direction 
justices  of  tliG  peace,  whose  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
tic  magistrates,  in  England. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  ANTICOSTL 

T*be  Island  of  Newfoundland  is  the  most  eastern  part  of  A  me* 
ica,  and  the  nearest  to  Europe,  The  distance  lietween  the  island  nf 
ilentia  on  the  south -west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  St,  John's  on  the  east 
Sflst  of  Newfoundland,  is  1650  nautical  miles.  The  island  is  situated 
aween  46°  4(y  and  51°  39'  N.  lat.,  and  52°  44'  and  59°  31'  W,  long., 
I  tbe  north-»east  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
he  form  of  the  island  is  very  irregular,  and  the  shores  are  broken  by 
imerous  bays  and  harbours.  Its  north-western  extremity  is  separated 
jm  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  tbe  straits  of  Belleisle,  The  south-west 
»int  is  opposite  to  Cape  Breton  i  it  is  open  on  the  east  to  tbe  Atlantic, 
id  its  west  coast  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
ace.  Its  extreme  length,  measured  on  n  curved  line  extending  bom 
ape  Bace  in  the  south^st,  to  Cape  de  Grat,  at  its  northern  ea^tremity, 
420  miles,  and  the  length  from  Cape  F reels,  the  northern  entrance  to 
e  Bay  of  BoaavisLtt  to  Cape  Ray,  opposite  to  Cape  Breton,  is  abont 
10  miles.  The  island  has  never  been  surveyed,  but  is  cuniputed  to 
mi&in  35,500  square  miles,  though  some  estimates  make  it  60,000 
[uare  miles.  The  whole  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1836, 
ft«  13,705,  of  whom  41,467  were  males. 

The  appearance  of  Newfoundland  from  tbe  sea  is  extremely  nigged. 
0  the  settlements  having  beeu  made  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
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fishery,  they  have  been  uniformly  placed  on  tlie  coast,  aadfewtf  i 
attcmpU  have  been  made  even  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1823  that  an  adventuroui  gentleman 
in  travjBrsmg  the  island  from  east  to  west.   From  his  report  «elB^|)^  ^] 
that  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  that  the  loB" 
general  rocky  and  barren,  and  produces  little  useful  timber,  cnefK 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  birch,  poplar,  and  spruce  firs  grow  tot 
siderable  size. 

Newfoundland  was  probably  first  discovered  by  the  Northmea 
the  year  1000.    John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  on  their  second 
diEcovered  Cape  Bonavista,  on  this  island,  on  the  24th  of  June,  I 
I^anding  in  the  adjoining  bay,  they  found  several  natives  dressed  ii^ 
skins  of  animals,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  island,  whidi 
called  Baccalaos,  the  name  given  to  cod-fish  by  the  natives ;  a  aais^i 
may  be  remarked,,  which  has  been  adopted  into  tlie  language  of  Porti^ 
(bacalhao)^  from  which  country  some  adventurers  subsequently  praceeid 
to  the  island,  and  formed  a  settlement,  from  which  they  were  drifent) 
the  English  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
1610  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company  of  adventurers  of  London  fll 
Bristol,  for  colonising  Newfoundland,  and  a  colony  was  establithfiitf 
Conception  Bay.    Four  years  later,  courts  of  justice  were  estahUd 
by  royal  authority  in  the  island ;  and  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  in  163S| 
established  a  flourishing  colony  at  Ferryland,  on  the  east  coast,  vhoe 
he  himself  resided  for  some  years.    From  this  time  numerous  letde- 
ments  were  continually  made  along  the  east  coast  by  the  English,  vide 
the  French  established  themselves  on  the  soutli,  at  Placentia,  in  tbe 
bay  of  that  name,  and  maintained  possession  of  it  until  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  April,  1713.  By  this  treaty  Newfoundland  and  its  dependen- 
cies were  declared  to  belong  wholly  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  French 
were  allowed  to  fish  and  cure  what  they  should  catch  on  some  parts  of  the 
shore,  but  were  not  allowed  to  erect  fortifications  or  any  other  buildings 
except  such  as  were  strictly  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  fishery. 

The  settlements  on  the  coast  now  amount  to  60  or  70,  the  greater 
p:irt  of  which  are  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores,  and  particu- 
larly the  former.  The  only  town  on  the  island  is  St.  John's,  situated 
in  47*"  35'  N.  lat.,  52®  48'  W.-  long.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Besides  being  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  likewise  the  principal  har- 
bour for  trading  vessels.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  long, 
narrow  strait,  which  is  not  difficult  of  access,  although  only  one  ship 
can  enter  at  the  same  time. 

This  strait  contains  a  shelf,  called  the  Chain  Rock,  a  name  given 
to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  a  chain  having  been  extended  from  it, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  force.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour is  further  guarded  by  various  batteries,  and  there  is  a  light-house 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance.    The  town  of  St.  John  is  compscd 
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one  long  street,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  ehorc,  and  of  several 
lyrter  streets  or  lanes  which  brnnch  from  the  street  at  right  angles. 
:»at  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  eome  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  stone. 
im  eh  ore  is  entirely  lined  by  wharfs,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by 
^es  for  curing  fish.  The  government  have  a  fine  wide  wharf,  which 
open  to  the  public.  The  population  of  the  town  fluctuates  extremely 
LiMi  the  Beason.  hi  the  height  of  the  fishing  the  place  is  crowded,  but 
of  its  then  inhabitants  return  to  Europe  in  the  trading  vessels. 
r  the  census  of  1828  the  population  was  15,165,  hut  it  is  probable 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  permanent  residents, 
-A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  being  pour  fishermen,  three 
t«  'schools  have  been  provided  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  for  the 
location  of  their  children.    One  of  these,  an  orphan  school,  contained, 

1831,  as  many  as  557  scholars.  Many  other  free  schools  are  esta* 
mhed  at  llie  different  settlements,  and  altogether,  in  the  year  just 
entioned,  1269  children  were  receiving  gratuitous  instruction. 

St,  John's  is  built  on  a  pentnBula,  which  Lord  Baltimore  named 
l€  province  of  Avalon.  li  is  indented  on  both  sides  by  very  deep  hays, 
^wenty  miles  north  from  the  town  is  Conception  Bay,  which  ia  45 
ftilcs  deep  and  abotit  20  broad,  having  its  entrance  between  Cape  St. 
^fnncis  on  the  south-east,  and  Point  de  Grates  on  the  north,  OOT  this 
>^nt  is  the  small  island  called  Baccalao,  which  is  the  resort  of  great 
lambers  of  sea -fowl.  The  shores  of  this  inlet  are  bold  and  lofty.  It 
tor* tains  numerous  har hours,  and  many  settlements,  and  is  the  most 
lopulous  district  of  the  island  i  at  the  last  census  it  contained  17|859 
n  habitants. 

llie  principal  fishmg-statiuns  in  this  bay  are  on  the  west  side,  at 
Dar bonier  and  Harbour  Grace,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  safe  harbour, 
vhich  is  of  the  more  importance,  as  the  coast  is  greatly  exposed  to 
(torms  from  the  east.  Portugal  Cove,  the  only  settlement  on  the  east 
ide  of  Conception  Bay,  is  exposed  to  winds  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
ind  ii  very  unsafe.  One  of  the  very  few  roads  in  the  island  has  been 
ipened  between  this  place  and  St*  John's,  the  distance  being  10  miles 
.cross  llie  penmsuk.  The  communication  between  the  town  and  more 
Liatant  BCttlements  ia  kept  op  by  packets  and  passage  vessels.  Oppo- 
lite  to  Portugal  Cove,  and  about  three  miles  from  it,  is  Belle  Isle, 
vbich  is  about  six  miles  long,  with  a  soil  consisting  of  rich  black  mould, 
without  rocks  or  stones.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
sland,  except  immediately  about  St.  John's,  are  there  any  houses 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea.    Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  very 

Eill  extent.  i\jccording  to  the  agricultural  return  of  1836,  there  were 
y  11,06"2  acres  in  cultivation.  Every  family  has  a  small  quantity  of 
[and,  but  the  cultisration  is  conRued  to  objects  of  domestic  use*  The 
great  bulk  of  provisions  consumed  on  the  island  arc  imported,  partly 
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from  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbooring  countries  of  North  Aam 
and  partly  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  ^ 

The  entrance  to  Trinity  Bay  is  between  Point  de  Grates  on  the  ' 
and  Cape  Bonavista  on  the  north.  It  is  70  miles  deep  and  20  aki  } 
broad,  and  contains  many  settlements,  the  population  of  which  ibm^  « 
to  5153  souls.  The  principal  settlement  is  Trinity  Harbonr,  ail  i 
north  side  of  the  bay  near  its  entrance :  Random  Island,  on  the  «i  i 
side  of  the  bay,  is  about  20  miles  long.  North-west  of  Cape  Bonni*  I 
is  the  bay  of  that  name,  which  is  40  miles  deep  and  as  brosid,iiideBr 
tains  numerous  fishing  stations.  This  district  has  4611  iohilitMi^  i 
This  bay  contains  numerous  small  islands,  and  abounds  in  rodn.  ^ 

From  Cape  Freels,  at  the  northern  entrance  io  Bonavista  Bay,  the  Mi  > 
trends  to  the  westward,  and  at  50  miles*  distance  is  Gander  Bay.  Op  I 
posite  to  this  inlet  is  Fogo  Island,  to  the  west  of  which  are 
Island  and  T\\'illingate  Island.   The  last  is  the  most  northern  d  ^  ^ 
English  settlements :  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  Fogo  Island  > 
to  3541.    South  and  west  of  these  islands  is  the  Bay  of  Exploiti, 
which  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  Newfoundland, 
charges  itself.    Notre  Dame  and  Blanche  or  White  Bays  areftiBf^ 
ther  to  the  west.    There  are  few  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  islsnd,'!' 
indeed  the  whole  western  coast,  as  far  south  as  the  bay  of  St.  Geoipt* 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  may  be  said  to  be  unsettled.  The  coast  il^ 
the  straits  of  Belleisle  is  a  straight  line.    On  entering  the  Ghilf 
Lawrence  from  the  straits  we  come  to  St.  John's  Bay,  which  eontfl* 
three  islands,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Castor's  River,  a  streu&o' 
considerable  size.   Point  Rich,  the  southern  extremity  of  St.  John's  BiTt 
divides  it  from  Ingomachoix  Bay.    The  next  most  considerable  vif^ 
to  the  south  is  Bonne  Bay,  below  which  is  the  Bay  of  Islands,  wluA 
contains  several  islands,  and  receives  the  waters  of  three  rivers,  oneoi 
which,  the  Humber,  is  the  largest  stream  that  has  been  found  in  the 
island.    It  is  said  to  issue  from  a  lake  60  miles  long.    South  of  tkl 
Bay  of  Islands  is  Port-a-Port,  which  is  formed  by  an  isthmus,  and  di 
vidcd  by  a  slip  of  land  nearly  equally  into  East  and  West  Bays.  Th 
south-western  extremity  of  the  isthmus  is  Cape  George,  between  whid 
on  the  north  and  Cape  Anguille  on  the  south,  is  St.  Greorge's  Bs] 
From  Cape  Anguille  to  Cape  Ray  the  coast  inclines  to  the  south.  B< 
tween  these  two  points,  two  rivers,  Great  and  Little  Cod  Ray  River 
enter  the  sea.    Cape  Ray  forms  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lar 
rence  on  the  north-east,  having  Cape  North,  on  the  island  of  Ca] 
Breton,  on  the  south-west,  distant  about  20  leagues.    From  Cape  Ri 
the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east,  with  numerous  bays  and  coves,  some  < 
wliich  are  of  considerable  extent  and  depth.    There  are  several  sma 
islands  oflf  the  south  shore  of  the  island.    Fortune  Bay  is  formed  by 
neck  of  land  which  projects  from  the  main  land  about  10  miles  in 
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louth-westerly  direction.  It  contains  numerous  harbours^  and  several 
Sshing  establishments  have  been  formed  here,  and  one  for  whale-fishing, 
nrhich  is  carried  on  by  means  of  boats.  The  whale  which  is  taken  here 
fields  from  three  to  eight  tuns  of  oil.  The  population  of  Fortune  Bay 
iras  2808  at  the  last  census.  The  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon, 
tituated  off  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay,  have  been  ceded  to  France,  as 
places  of  shelter  for  her  fishermen,  but  with  a  stipulation  that  they  shall 
lot  be  fortified  nor  garrisoned. 

£aBt  of  Fortune  Bay,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  neck  of  land  already 
mentioned,  is  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  an  inlet  60  miles  deep  and  45  miles 
broad  at  its  entrance,  narrowing  to  20  miles  at  its  heBMl,  where  it  is 
livided  from  the  waters  of  Trinity  Bay  by  a  low  isthmus,  little  more 
than*  three  miles  over,  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Avalon  with 
the  main  land.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  fishermen  who  wish  to  pass 
^-om  one  of  these  bays  to  the  other  to  convey  their  boats  across  this 
isthmus.  Placentia  Bay  contains  many  islands,  and  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours.  At  Placentia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  a  large  fleet  of 
ships  could  be  sheltered.  The  population  of  this  district  is  2802.  On 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  is  Burin,  with  a  population  of  2120  per- 
sons. Divided  from  the  Bay  of  Placentia  by  Cape  St.  Mary,  is  Cape 
St.  Mary's  Bay,  30  miles  deep  and  between  15  and  20  miles  broad. 
This  bay  also  contains  harbours  where  several  fishing  establishments 
tie  found :  it  receives  the  waters  of  Salmon  River,  in  which  salmon 
is  taken  in  abundance. 

Trepassy  Bay,  farther  to  the  east,  contains  a  large  and  secure  har- 
bour with  excellent  anchorage.  The  population  about  St.  Mary's  and 
Trepassy  Bay  amounts  to  847  fiouls. 

Twenty  miles  from  Trepassy  is  Cape  Race,  the  south-east  point  of 
Newfoundland.  The  settlements  north  of  Cape  Race,  and  between 
it  and  St.  John's,  are  Renowe's  or  Reneau's  Harbour;  Fermoise  or 
Fermosa ;  Aquaforte  ;  Ferryland,  the  oldest  settled  spot  in  New- 
foundland, and  foimded  originally  by  Lord  Baltimore;  Cape  Broyle 
Harbour ;  and  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  originally  Baboul-bay.  The  last* 
mentioned  settlement  is  7  leagues  from  the  entrance  to  St.  John's  Har- 
bour. The  population  of  these  places  amounts  to  3,116  persons. 

The  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation 
on  the  globe,  in  their  full  extent  occupy  16°  of  longitude,  and  nearly  10° 
of  latitude;  they  are  between  600  and  700  miles  in  length;  the  depth 
of  water  on  them  varies  from  4  to  160  fathoms.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  10°  or  12°  lower  than  in  the  surround- 
ing ocean. 

The  outer  bank,  also  cajled  the  False  Bank,  extends  from  44°  lO'  to 
47°  30  N.  lat.,  and  from  44°  15'  to  45°  25'.  W.  long.  The  Great  Bank, 
which  lies  2^**  west  of  the  False  Bank,  occupies  more  than  9°  of  latitude 
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and  S^"  of  longitude.  Whale  Bank,  Green  Bank,  and  St  Pdci'i 
to  the  south  of  the  island,  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Cod-fish  is  found  on  the  Great  Bank  in  the  greatest  abundin 
there  are  so  many  disadvantages  attending  this  fishing-ground 
pared  with  the  harhours  and  shores  of  the  island,  that  Bank-fid 
^  of  late  years  been  much  neglected  by  the  English,  although  it 
prosecuted  by  the  American  and  French  fishermen.  The  Banl 
vered  by  continual  fogs ;  rain  and  sleet  are  also  frequent,  tu 
early  part  of  the  season  much  inconvenience  is  experienced  £ 
Besides  avoiding  these  inconveniences,  the.  fishermen  who  rem 
to  the  shore  have  better  opportunities  for  curing  and  dryins;  tb 
the  quality  of  which  is  therefore  preferred.  The  number  of 
vessels  employed  at  present  in  the  Bank  fishery,  and  which  u 
bankerSf  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten :  some  years  ago  they  a 
to  600  or  100. 

The  following  description  is  by  lieut.  Chappell,  R.  N. : — 
There  are  a  number  of  boats  fitted  with  masts  and  sails  b 
to  each  fishery,  two  or  four  men  being  stationed  to  a  boat.  At 
liest  dawn  of  day  the  whole  of  these  vessels  proceed  to  that  par 
coast  where  the  cod  are  most  plentiful,  for  they  move  in  shoals, 
quently  alter  their  position  according  to  the  changes  of  the  wid 
the  resort  of  the  fish  has  been  ascertained  the  boats  let  fall  theii 
and  the  men  cast  over  their  lines.  Each  mah  has  two  lines  in 
and  every  line  has  two  hooks  affixed  to  it,  which  are  baited  *eit' 
caplin  or  herrings.  The  men  stand  upon  a  flat  flooring,  and  ai 
from  each  other  by  a  sort  of  bins,  like  shop-counters,  placet 
the  centre  of  the  boat.  Having  drawn  up  the  line  they  lay 
upon  the  bin,  and  strike  it  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  i 
wood  in  the  shape  of  a  rolling-pin :  this  blow  stuns  the  fish,  a 
it  to  yawn  its  jaws  widely  asunder,  by  which  means  the  hook 
extracted.  Then  the  fish  is  dropped  into  the  bin  and  the  1 
thrown  over,  whilst  the  fisherman,  instantly  turning  round,  pr 
pull  up  the  opposite  line,  so  that  one  line  is  running  out  and 
pulling  in  at  the  same  instant.  Thus  the  boatmen  continue  v 
vessel  is  filled,  when  they  proceed  to  discharge  their  cargo  at  th 
stage.  The  cod  are  pitched  from  the  boat  upon  the  stage  wii 
care  being  taken  to  stick  this  pike  into  their  heads,  as  a  wou] 
body  might  prevent  the  salt  from  having  its  due  eflfcct,  and  the 
the  fish.  When  the  boats  are  emptied,  the  fishermen  procur 
quantity  of  bait  and  return  again  to  their  emploj-ment  on  t 
whence  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  they  again 
stage  with  another  cargo." 

The  curing  is  managed  as  follows : — 

"  Each  salting-house  is  provided  with  one  or  more  tables 
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wWch  are  placed  wooden  chairs  and  leathern  aprons  for  the  cut-throatSs 
hefders,  and  splitters.  The  fishhaviri^  been  thrown  from  the  boiits,  a 
boy  IB  generally  employed  to  bring  them  on  the  Etage  and  place  them  on 
the  tahle  before  the  cut-throat,  who  rips  open  the  bowela,  and  having 
also  nearly  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  he  passes  it  along  the  table 
to  bis  right-hand  neighbour^  the  headerj  whose  business  it  is  to  pull  off 
the  head  and  tear  out  the  entrails :  from  these  he  selects  the  liver,  and  in 
some  instancefi  the  sound.  The  bead  and  entrails  being  precipitated 
through  a  trunk  into  the  sea,  the  liver  m  thrown  into  a  cask,  where  it 
distils  in  oil ;  and  the  sounds,  if  intended  for  preservation,  are  salted. 
After  having  undergone  this  operation,  the  cod  is  next  passed  across  the 
table  to  the  splitter,  who  cuts  out  the  back-bone  as  low  as  the  navel  in 
ibc  twinkling  of  an  eye.  From  hence  the  cod  are  carried  in  hnndbarrowa 
to  the  Salter,  by  whom  they  are  spread  in  layers  upon  the  top  of  each 
other,  with  a  proper  quautity  of  salt  between  each  layer.  In  this  state 
the  fish  continue  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  again  taken  in  barrowa 
to  a  shut  wooden  box  fidl  of  holeBi  which  is  suspended  from  the  stage 
in  the  sea.  The  washer  stands  up  to  hi  a  knees  in  this  box  and  scrubs 
ibc  salt  off  the  cod  with  a  soft  mop,  Tbe  fish  arc  then  taken  to  a  con- 
venient spot  and  piled  up  to  drain,  and  the  heap  thus  formed  is  called 
'  a  water- horse/  On  the  following  day  the  cod  are  removed  to  the  fish- 
flakes,  where  they  are  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry;  and  from  theneeforwartl 
they  are  kept  constantly  turned  during  the  day*  and  piled  up  in  smidl 
heaps,  called  ^flackets,'  at  night.  The  upper  fish  are  always  laid  with 
their  bellies  do^niward,  so  that  the  skins  of  tbeir  backs  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  thatch  to  keep  the  lower  fish  dry.  By  degrees  the  size  of  these 
ilackets  is  increased,  until  at  length,  instead  of  small  parcels,  they  aisume 
the  form  of  large  circular  stacks,  and  in  this  state  the  cud  are  left  for  a 
few  days,  as  the  fishermen  say,  *  to  sweat*'  The  process  of  curing  is 
now  complete,  and  the  fish  are  afterwards  stored  up  in  warebousee,  lying 
ready  for  exportation. 

**  With  such  amazing  celerity  is  the  operation  of  heading,  splitting, 
and  salting  performed,  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  ten  cod- 
fish decapitated,  their  entrails  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  their  back-bones 
torn  out,  in  tbe  short  spticc  of  one  minute  and  a  half.  The  splitter  re- 
ceives  the  highest  wages,  and  holds  a  rank  next  to  the  master  of  a  fishery ; 
but  the  Salter  is  also  a  person  of  great  consideration,  upon  whose  skill 
tbe  chief  preservation  of  the  cod  depend b< 

"  There  are  three  qualities  of  cured  cod-fish  in  Newfoundland.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  different  titles  of  nurduintal/k  Jish^  those  of  the 
largest  size,  1>est  colour,  and  altogether  finest  quality.  Madeira  fsh, 
which  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  former  i  this  sort  is  chiefly  exported 
to  supply  tlie  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets*  West  tndta  Jixh^  the 
refuse  of  the  whole*  These  last  arc  invariably  sent  for  sale  to  feed  tbe 
negroes  of  the  Caribbce  Islands," 
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coast  where  the  cod  r       .o  the  vessels,  where  they  are  packed     ■  .  ^ 
qucntly  alter  their  pf      ^els  are  thus  loaded,  they  return  to  port  ^  l^" 
the  resort  of  the  fill*      eg  the  merchants.    If  they  are  successful, 
and  the  men  caatr    gblc  to  make  a  second  trip  before  the  meltb^i  V  ' 
and  every  line  ha-  "   *" " 

caplin  or  herring  ^tes  the  fat  or  blubber  from  the  skin .    This  fat  is 

from  each  othe   *  

the  centre 
upon  the  bin, 
wood  in  the 
it  to  yawn 

extracted  f^^^oW  being  partially  burnt  is  of  a 'dark  coloVwd 
thrown  f  ^Pj^^Bcd  for  this  purpose, 


J^^^""  Z'^^""''^  »     *  P'^^^  colour,  sndii 

^  /Jlr^fbrthc^dulterati^^  it^  price  being  modi 

«Clcd  "  " 


pull  up  has  been  removed,  the  skins  are  carefully  stretched  snd 

frith  layers  of  salt  between.  They  are  shipped  in  bundles 

766,850  quintals  of  cod  fish, 


pullin' 
vesae^ 
stagf 
carr 
hoc 
th' 


9> 

jilj^^  for  the  convenience  of  stowage. 
idr^oi the  Newfoundland  fishery  in  1831  amounted  to— 


r 


4,322  barrels  of  salmon, 
1,584  barrels  of  herrings, 
56  barrels  of  mackerel, 
3il36  barrels  of  caplin,  sounds,  and  tongues,  and 
558,942  seal  skins, 
value  of  which,  in  the  island,  was  574,580/. :  the  value 
M  ^^^^  fishery  in  1 836  was  estimated  at  808,066/.  There 

/^S^     procuring  this  quantity  3,868  boats,  and  744  vessels 
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)f  a  larger  size.  In  the  same  year  (1831)  786  yessels,  whose  aggregate 
tonnage  was  92,498,  cleared  outward  from  the  island. 
Of  these,  131  vessels  of  21,764  tons  proceeded  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
432     „        43,159         „         to  British  colonies, 
223     „        27,575         „         to  various  foreign  coun- 
tries.   In  1836  there  cleared  out  785  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
3f  95,557. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  less  severe  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  The  winter  generally  sets  in  ahout  the  middle  of 
November,  and  terminates  about  the  end  of  April.  The  coldest  time  is 
between  Christmas  and  the  middle  of  March.  The  greatest  summer 
heat  is  in  July  and  August.  The  rains  and  fogs  so  prevalent  upon  the 
banks,  and  on  the  east  and  south  coasts,  are  attributed  to  the  Gulf- 
stream,  which  touches  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Bank.  The  water  of 
the  Gulf-stream  being  several  degrees  warmer  than  the  air,  and  much 
wanner  than  that  on  the  banks,  gives  off  vapour,  which  condenses  into 
fog,  sleet,  or  rain. 

Towards  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  the  sky  is  ge- 
nerally clear  and  serene.  Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Newfoundland 
ia  favourable  to  health.  The  cold  in  winter,  although  severe,  is  bracing, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  even  among  the  class  most  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  reach  a  good  old  age.  It  is  said  that  both  men 
and  women,  eighty  years  of  age,  sometimes  attend  to  the  active  opera- 
tions of  the  fishery. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  coal  in  abundance  at  Port-a-Port  Bay,  but  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  worked.  A  copper-mine,  situated  near  Shoal 
Bay,  15  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  was  discovered  and  worked  for  a  short 
time  about  1776,  but  has  since  been  neglected.  There  are  some 
quarries  of  very  indifferent  limestone  on  the  island ;  and  a  dark-grey 
kind  of  marble  is  found  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Mr.  Cormack,  who  in 
1823  accomplished  the  journey  across  the  island  from  Trinity  Bay  to  St. 
Greorge's  Bay,  found  granite  prevailing  every  where ;  the  exceptions  that 
presented  themselves  were  porphyry,  quartz,  gneiss,  sienite,  basalt, 
mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  secondary  sandstone.  He  met  many  indica- 
tions of  iron  and  coal.  The  mountains  which  he  saw  were  not  in  ridges, 
but  each  seemed  to  have  its  own  particular  base.  Mr.  Cormack  likewise 
discovered  large  tracts  of  peat-marsh,  and  found  under  the  surface  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  trees  much  larger  than  any  which  are  now  grow- 
ing on  the  island. 

Vast  herds  of  deer  resort  to  the  woods  in  winter,  and  come  into  the 
plains  during  summer.  Foxes  are  numerous  along  the  rivers  and  sea 
coast.  Beavers  were  formerly  plentiful :  parties  of  furriers  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  in  quest  of  these  animals  in  the  winter,  following  the  course 
of  the  rivers.  Bears,  otters,  hares,  and  martens,  also  furnish  skins  for 
the  hunters.  Traps  called  death-faiU^  made  of  logs,  are  very  commonly 
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employed  by  Newfoundland  hunters,  and  are  prderred  to  the  ne  of  is 
arms,  as  the  fur  is  injured  by  the  shot.  The  noble  animals  knofna 
Europe  as  Newfoundland  dogs,  are  not  in  general  the  pure  breed  of^ 
island.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  dogs  of  Newfoundland  hare  maojif 
the  habits  of  the  wolf.  They  hunt  the  animals  of  the  ooontryinpkb 
for  the  sake  of  prey,  and  even  when  domesticated  their  fondneaibrtk 
blood  uf  sheep,  as  well  as  of  some  descriptions  of  poultry,  makes  itK- 
ccssary  to  keep  a  constant  guard  over  them.  In  Newfoundland  te 
dogs  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  being  both  extremely  docile  tad  loj 
strong,  arc  commonly  employed  in  dragging  timber  from  the  i 
either  over  the  bare  snow  or  ice,  or  when  placed  in  sledges.  Tin  if 
never  barks  unless  greatly  irritated. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are  remarkably  A}  i 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  confining  themttlves  wholly  to  theintenR 
of  the  island,  with  which  settlers  have. little  or  no  oommunicatioa. 
number  of  Indians  is  thought  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  when  co» 
pared  with  the  great  extent  of  the  country. 

A  large  proi)ortion  of  the  settlers  are  natives  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  their  descendants;  but  minyii 
the  inhabitants  are  also  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
population  has  retained  the  habits  of  their  old  country  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  in  other  North  American  settlements ;  a  fact  which  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  their  dependence  upon  England  for  the  supply  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  wants,  and  to  the  number  of  visitors  who  go 
there  every  season  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery. 

Many  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  fishing  and  coasting  trade  of 
the  island  are  built  there.  In  1831  there  were  launched  24  vessels, 
whose  aggregate  burthen  amounted  to  1 ,698  tons.  Materials  for  ship- 
building are  brought  into  the  colony  from  New  Brunswick.  The  mana* 
factures  of  the  island  are  limited  to  stockings,  caps,  and  mittens,  which 
are  made  stout  and  warm. 

The  most  perfect  toleration  is  extended  towards  all  religious  sects. 
The  island  contains  1 1  churches,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  10  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  18  places  of  worship  for 
Protestant  Dissenters,  comprising  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Me- 
thodists. The  Church  of  England  clergy  are  all  missionaries  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  are 
paid  from  its  funds,  with  the  exception  of  the  archdeacon,  who  receives 
a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum  from  the  government.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  resident  on  the  island. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  chief-justice  and  an  assistant  judge;  and  the 
police  is  under  the  management  of  one  chief  and  two  junior  magistrates. 
Until  the  year  1832  the  colony  was  entirely  governed  by  the  orders 
of  the  king  in  council.  There  is  now  a  local  legislature,  whose  powers 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  other  British  colonies. 
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ANTICOSTf. 


The  IsUnd  of  Anticosti,  Bjiuated  at  the  mOuth  of  the  river  St.  Law^ 
is  included  within  the  government  of  Newfoundland.    The  prc- 
n  tnatne  is  derived,  hy  a  simple  transposition  of  letters,  from  that 
'^^»idi  it  hore  among  the  Indiana,  who  called  it  Natiscoti*  It  lies  within 
5'  and  49*^  55'  N.  lat.  and  between  6r^4'  and  64^  30^  W.  lon^. 
'-^^B^  north  ah  ore  is  high*  mid  the  water  even  close  to  the  cliff  is  deep ;  and 
^^t-litjugh  there  is  no  harhour  there  are  coves  which  afford  tolerable  shel- 
^^"r  to  ships  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  lamL    The  south  shore  of  the 
*%lii^nd  is  low  and  the  water  is  shoaL    Flat  rocky  reefs  extend  to  some 
^^tance  from  the  coast,  upon  which  many  vesaela  have  been  wrecked. 
^*^ie  land  on  the  south  side  is  low  and  swampy ;  the  few  rocks  that  ap- 
are  calcareous.    The  island  is  covered  with  woods,  the  chief  part  of 
trees  being  white  cedar,  birchj  fir,  poplar  and  dwarf  spruce,  all  of  which 
I         of  stunted  growth.    It  contains  bears,  foxes,  bar es^  and  sables,  and 
I    ^*  much  visited  by  partridgesj  plovers ,  curlews,  and  snipes,    Ovving  to 
^fie  unpromising  appearance  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  a  b arbour »  no 
^ettk-mcntB  have  been  made.    Two  families  have  indeed  been  esta- 
lilished  bere^at  opposite  ends  of  the  island,  by  the  government  of  New- 
foundland, with  a  view  to  relieve  persona  w  ho  may  suffer  shipwreck ; 
and  with  the  same  viewj  direction  posts  have  been  set  up  at  intervals  all 
along  the  coast,  to  guide  shipwrecked  persons  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
residents.  The  interior  of  Anticosti  has  not  been  explored ;  the  Indians 
who  bave  penetrated  beyond  the  coast  in  search  of  game,  report  that  the 
Intid  is  in  general  swampy^ 


NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  BRETON  ISLAND, 

f       The  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Breton  are  included 
I    viiider  the  same  government,  ami  are  only  separated  by  the  Gut  or  Chan- 
l    nel  of  Canao,  which  is  little  more  than  a  mile  wide.    The  government 
[    lies  between  43**  20'  and  47°  5'  N,  lat,,  and  between  5r  50'  and 
r   66*  30'  W.  long,     li  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Atlantic 
'    OceafijOn  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St*  Lawrencej  and  on  the  west  by  the 
I    Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Province  of  New  Brunsw  ick,  and  Northumberland 
Strait.    The  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  by  which  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  connected  w^iih  tlie  North  American  Continent,  is  only  eight 
miles  wide,  and  is  situated  between  Bay  Verte  in  Nonhumberland 
Strait  and  Cumberland  Basin  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,    A  canal  is  projected  or  already  made  across  this  isthmus. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  province  from  North  Poiiit  on  Breton  Island 
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to  Cape  St.  Mary's  at  the  western  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia  is  abiot 
350  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  from  Bnlol 
Bay  near  Halifax  to  the  head  of  Bay  Verte  is  100  miles.  The  whole 
area  is  about  19,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  When  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  parts  woe 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  the  whole  was  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Acadia,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the  Shubea- 
acadic,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  coast  of  this  province  contains  numerous  deep  inlets  and  miDj 
fine  harbours ;  the  principal  of  which  are  here  enumerated,  begimuiig 
with  the  cast  coast  of  Breton. 

St.  Ann's  Bay  Harbour,  on  the  east  coast  of  Breton^  is  ten  xnilea  dte^ 
and  is  connected  by  a  narrow  pass  with  another  safe,  capacious  hir- 
hour  further  inland,  which  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  shipa 
A  few  miles  to  the  south  is  the  Bras  d'Or,  occupying  a  large  portion  of 
the  area  of  Breton  Island,  which  it  penetrates  for  60  miles,  and  nesdy 
divides  into  two  islands.  The  entrance  to  the  Bras  d'Or  is  divided  ioto 
two  narrow  passages,  called  the  Great  and  Little  Entrance,  by  the  long 
narrow  island  of  Boulardrie.  The  Little  Entrance  is  impracticsUe 
for  ships,  and  is  seldom  used  even  for  boats.  The  shores  of  the  Bm 
d'Or  contain  numerous  bays  and  small  harbours,  in  which  timber  ii 
shipped  for  Great  Britain.  The'  open  part  of  the  Bras  d'Or  fonni 
four  large  arms,  of  which  the  southern  and  the  largest  contains  msnj 
small  islands,  and  terminates  at  the  Isthmus  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  aboat 
900  yards  wide,  and  separates  the  waters  of  Bras  d'Or  from  those  of 
the  Atlantic  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Peter. 

A  few  miles  southward  from  the  entrance  to  Bras  d'Or  is  Sydney 
Harbour,  which  is  two  miles  wide  at  the  entrance.  In  the  interior  it 
divides  into  two  arms,  on  the  southern  of  which,  and  about  seven  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  town  of  Sydney  is  built.  The  harbour  is  capacious 
and  secure.  South  of  Sydney  Harbour  are  Windham,  and  Cow  Bays ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  last  is  MM  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mire  River, 
flowing  from  the  westward. 

Cape  Breton,  from  which  the  island  received  its  name,  is  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  island.  Off  this  cape,  between  it  and  Mirtll  Bay, 
lies  Scatari  Island,  a  barren  spot,  about  five  miles  long,  upon  which  do 
settlement  has  been  made.  Louisburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island, 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Breton,  is  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour. 
This  place  was  strongly  fortified  when  the  island  was  possessed  by  the 
French:  it  was  captured  in  1758;  and  in  1763,  when  Nova  Scotii 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  British,  the  works  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  English  government,  and  the  place  has  since  remained  in  ruins. 
Following  the  line  of  coast  westward  from  Louisburg,  we  arrive  at  Gs- 
barus  Bay,  Portland  Cove,  Forked  Harbour,  and  St  Esprit  Harbour. 
This  part  of  the  coast  is  rocky.    At  St.  Esprit  the  country  assumes  a 
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better  appearance,  and  many  settlements  have  been  formed.  Pursuing 
still  a  south-westerly  course,  we  reach  Cape  Hinchinbrook  and  enter 
Lennox  Channel,  leading  to  the  Gut  of  Canso,  between  Isle  Madame  and 
the  shore  of  Breton  Island.  In  this  channel,  to  the  east,  is  St.  Peter's 
Bay,  already  mentioned.  Isle  Madame,  off  St.  Peter's  Bay,  is  sixteen 
miles  long  and  from  six  to  eight  miles  broad.  It  contains  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Arichat  on  the  south-west,  which  is  the  seat  of  several  fish- 
ing establishments,  and  is  a  place  of  growing  commercial  importance. 

The  Gut  of  Canso,  which  ^divides  Breton  Island  firom  Nam  Scotia, 
k  rather  more  than  20  miles  long.  It  forms  a  perfectly  secure  pas- 
■age  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  much 
used  by  trading  vessels.  At  the  south-west  entrance  of  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
on  the  main  land  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  Chedabucto  Bay,  which  is  25  miles 
long  and  12  broad.  At  the  western  extremity  of  this  bay  is  an  inlet  a 
mile  wide  and  twelve  miles  long,  running  north-west,  and  called  Milford 
Haven.  The  shores  of  Chedabucto  Bay  are  much  frequented  by  fisher- 
men on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  herrings  and  mackerel. 

From  Cape  Canso,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  to 
Halifax,  a  direct  distance  of  130  miles,  the  coast,  although  exceedingly 
rugged,  contains  numerous  excellent  harbours ;  but  the  land  about  them 
being  of  inferior  fertility,  they  are  only  thinly  settled  by  fishermen. 
With  the  exception  of  Coventry  Harbour  and  St.  Mary's  River,  these 
inlets  do  not  require  a  particulsr  description.  The  former  is  an  excel- 
lent port,  navigable  for  large  ships  10  miles  above  its  entrance.  St. 
Mary's  River  has  a  bar-entrance  with  1 1  feet  of  water  when  the  tide 
is  out,  but  admits  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  for  nine  miles  beyond 
its  mouth.  This  river,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Nova  Scotia,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  50  miles  west  of  Cape  Canso.  At  the  head  of  its  .na- 
vigation stands  the  village  of  Sherbrook,  above  which  the  river  divides 
into  several  branches ;  and,  as  it  flows  through  a  country  abounding  in 
timber,  is  convenient  for  floating  it  down  to  the  port  of  shipment.  A 
very  considerable  timber-trade  is  carried  on  at  Sherbrook. 

The  harlwur  of  Halifax  is  situated  in  44«  39'  N.  lat.,  and  63^  38'  W. 
long.  It  is  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  can  contain  1,000  ves- 
sels. It  is  16  miles  long,  including  Bedford  Basin  at  its  extremity, 
which  covers  10  square  miles  of  good  anchorage-ground.  A  light- 
house is  erected  on  Sambro'  Head,  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  West  of  Halifax  Harbour,  the  inlets  are  as  numerous  as 
to  the  east : — St.  Margaret's  Bay,  which  is  14  miles  long,  contains  nu- 
merous coves.  Mahon  Bay,  which  is  10  miles  wide  and  12  long,  is  said 
to  contain  more  than  200  small  islands,  many  of  which  are  used  for  rear- 
ing sheep.  There  are  several  good  harbours  within  this  bay,  into  which 
three  or  four  rivers  empty  themselves,  and  offer  sites  for  several  saw- 
mills and  grist-mills.  Near  the  entrance  of  Mahon  Bay  is  the  town  and 
bay  of  Lunenburg,  formerly  called  Merliguesh.   The  harbour  is  small, 
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but  easy  of  access.  A  few  miles  farther  west  is  La  Have,  one  of  tlx 
largest  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  spacious  harbour  at  ita  mouth,  M- 
tered  by  several  islands.  The  river  affords  sites  for  aeveral  aaw-miUa, 
and  the  port  is  the  principal  one  for  timber  on  the  coast.  Port  Med- 
way,  the  next  to  the  westward,  is  a  fine  capadoua  harbour,  which  r^ 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  River  Medway,  upon  which  also  are  semtl 
sawmills.  A  considerable  fishery  as  well  as  timber-trade  ia  carried 
on  from  the  port.  Liverpool  Harbour,  formerly  called  Port  Roasignol, 
is  70  miles  west  from  Halifax.  A  light-house  haa  been  erected  oa 
Officer's  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  into  which  the  rifer 
Mersey  falls.  Shelbume  is  a  secure  and  excellent  harbour  12  miles  long^ 
and  will  accommodate  vessels  of  large  burthen.  On  Roseway  Island, 
at  the  mouth,  a  light-house  is  placed.  The  town  of  Shelbume  was  onee 
a  considerable  place,  but  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  Clyde  river, 
which  rises  40  miles  inland,  joins  the  ocean  a  few  miles  west  of  Shel- 
bume Harbour,  at  Cape  Negro  Harbour. 

Cape  Sable  Island  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  province.  Between 
it  and  the  coast  is  Barrington  Harbour,  a  shallow  haven  much  frequented 
by  fishing  vessels ;  several  small  rivers  run  into  this  harbour. 

Seal  Island  21  miles  west  of  Cape  Sable  Island  and  13  miles  from  the 
shore,  is  much  resorted  to  by  American  fishermen  for  wood  and  water. 

On  the  south-west  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  Argyle  Bay,  also  called 
Townsend  Bay,  containing  Pubnico  harbour,  which  is  deep  and  safe. 
The  Tusket  Islands,  more  than  200  in  number,  are  situated  outside  of 
Argyle  Bay,  and  form  numerous  sheltered  anchorages.  To  the  north  of 
these  is  Yarmouth  harbour,  with  Cape  Fourchon  at  the  entrance. 

Briars  Island  and  Long  Island  are  off  the  south-west  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  together  with  a  long  peninsula,  called  Digby  Neck,  form  St 
Mary's  Bay,  which  they  separate  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  St.  Mary's 
Bay  is  35  miles  deep,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  4  to  10  miles. 

On  the  east  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Annapolis  Basin,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  Annapolis 
River,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  70  miles,  being 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  hilly  tract  of  land,  not  more  than  eight 
miles  wide.    The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  described  at  p.  97. 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Minas  Bay  or 
Basin,  which  receives  the  waters  of  19  rivers,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able size.  The  entrance  to  the  basin  is  through  a  strait  (hree  miles  wide, 
which  widens  within  to  16  miles  and  extends  50  miles  east  to  the  head  of 
Cobequid  Bay.  The  water  in  the  spring-tides  sometimes  rises  from  50 
to  60  feet  within  this  basin.  The  Shubenacadie  river  enters  Cobequid 
Bay,  the  eastern  part  of  Minas  Bay.  This  river  rises  near  Halifax  Bay, 
and  passes  through  several  lakes.  The  Shubenacadie  Canal  connects 
the  town  of  Halifax  with  the  Bay  of  Minas,  traversing,  through  a  course 
of  54  miles,  the  best  cultivated  district  of  the  province. 
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Cliignecto  Bay,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  leads  to 
Cdmberland  Basin,  vthich  washes  the  shores  of  the  isthmus  that  con- 
nects the  province  with  New  Brunswick. 

The  north  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Bay  Verte  to  the  Inland  of 
Breton,  contains  numeroua  line  harbours, 

Pictou  harbour  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  with  22  feet  of  water  when  the 
tide  b  out ;  the  baam  within  is  capacious,  Pictou,  the  principal  town 
of  the  districJ,  la  built  on  the  harbour^  about  three  miles  from  theVnlrauce. 
It  has  been  declared  a  free  warehousing  port  and  is  a  thriving  place. 
On  the  west  shore  of  St.  George's  Bay,  which  forms  the  ciilrance  to  the 
Gut  of  Canso  from  the  ^If,  is  Dorchester,  or  Antigonish  Harbour  The 
eaat  coast  of  this  bay  and  it3  continuation,  the  west  shore  of  Breton 
Island,  contain  few  harbours.  Port  Hood,  in  Breton,  ut  the  north- 
eastern point  of  St.  George's  Bay,  is  formed  by  an  island  and  a  point  of 
land  by  which  it  is  completely  Bheltered,  The  harbour,  which  will 
admit  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  is  capacious.  The  west  coast  of 
Breton  Is  generally  rocky  and  contains  few  harbours. 

The  Island  of  St.  Paul  is  about  10  miles  north-east  of  North  Point  : 
it  is  a  barren  rock  upon  which  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked. 

Breton  has  a  kind  of  triangular  form  :  its  greatest  length  is  about  100 
miles,  and  the  greatest  width  about  85.  Tbe  area,  including  the  Bras 
d*Or,  is  about  35 OO  square  miles.  The  island  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  the  high  land  appears  in  many  places  close  to  tlie  coast,  and  on  the 
shores  uf  the  Bras  d'Or.  Cape  Enfume,  20  miles  north  of  St*  Anna's 
Harbour,  is  said  to  be  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  south-east  of  the  Bras  d'Or  granite 
prevails.  In  all  parts  of  the  island  are  found  mica-slate,  clay^slate, 
and  sienite;  transition  limestone,  greywackc,  gypsum  and  coal,  are 
very  generally  distributed.  The  coal  fields  are  of  great  extent  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  island,  and  the  quality  of  their  produce 
is  good.  North  of  the  Bras  d^Or^  neither  the  extent  of  the  coal  fields 
nor  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  been  ascertained.  Great  abundance  of 
gypsum  is  fo\xnd  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  particularly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bras  d*Or,  on  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  on  the  north -western 
coast.  Copper  and  lead-ore  have  been  found,  and  iron- ore  and  iron 
pyrites  eiist  in  abundance* 

The  Penin^iula  of  Nova  Scot  fa  forms  a  long  parallelogram,  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  length  being  about  east-north-east.    It  is  connected 
with  tlie  main  land  by  an  isthmus,  one  extremity  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay  to  Pictou  Har- 
bour on  Northumberland  Strait,  and  the  other  extremity,  which  is  the 
narrowest  part,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin  to 
I    Bay  Verte*    The  length  of  the  parallelogram  is  about  260  miles,  with 
j    an  average  width  of  50  miles,  which  will  give  an  area  of  about  13,000 
'   square  miles :  the  area  of  the  isthmus  is  about  2500  square  miles.  The 
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rivers  of  the  westeru  part  of  the  parallelogram  enter  the  Atlintk  i 
the  Buy  uf  Fundy;  but  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  leemilih 
to  the  suuth  uiul  the  south-east,  or  to  the  Atlautic.    Minas  Bay  i 
on  the  south  shore  the  drainage  of  a  considerable  basin,  the  ilflfti 
which  is  to^vards  the  north :  this  basin,  the  southera  margin  of  y 
approaches  in  some  places  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Atlantic  i 
forms  a  marked  division  between  the  western  and  eastern  parti  of  1 
Scotia,  and  contains  the  depression  which  will  presently  be  mcntifl 
The  largest  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  pandlelogram 
Atlantic;  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  longer  slope  of  this  part  of  I 
peninsula  is  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   The  land  on  the  nntk  > 
of  Cobequid  Bay  is  elevated,  and  no  large  streams  enter  this  part  if  ii 
Bay.   The  streams  which  enter  Northumberland  Strait  are 
but  they  have  a  short  course. 

The  surface  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  couaidered  as  divided  into  t 
parts  by  the  depression  between  Halifax  and  Cobequid  Bays.  The  m 
mit  level  of  the  Shubeuacadie  canal,  which  traverses  this  depnMl 
is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.    The  most  hilly  portion  of  thatpirtM 
Nova  Scotia  which  lies  west  of  the  depression  is  in  the  south-iFatf^l 
of  the  peninsula,  west  of  Lake  Rossignol.    A  hilly  tract  also  lxmiidiAl| 
basin  of  the  Annapolis  River  on  the  east  and  west.    The  interior  of  I 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  table-land,  a  few  hundred  feet  abofc  ^  1 
sea.    Ardoise  hill  8  or  10  miles  from  the  Basin  of  Minas,  is  oil*  1 
be  the  highest  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  is  only  700  feet  higb.  ^ 
great  part  of  the  table-land  is  covered  with  forests,  and  conttt* 
many  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Rossignol  is  said  to  be  30  miki  loBf*  ' 
Between  Annapolis  and  Liverpool  the  lakes  form  a  water  commusicr 
tion  across  the  country.    The  valley  of  the  Annapolis  river  ia        \-  -"^ 
and  the  country  round  the  Bay  of  Minas  is  the  most  productive  fil^ 
of  Nova  Scotia.    A  large  part  of  this  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  is  biiKB 
and  stony. 

The  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  also  a  kind  of  table-land,  a  fe« 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  covered  with  forests  and  oontaioi 
some  lakes.  A  hilly  tract  between  the  Bay  of  Minas  and  Northumbe- 
land  tract  is  called  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  Part  of  the  country  aknf 
Northumberland  Strait  is  tolerably  fertile.  The  rivers  are  numerouBi 
but  none  of  them  have  a  long  course.  Owing  to  the  physical  character  of 
the  interior, most  of  the  rivers  contain  rapids  a  few  miles  from  the  shore; 
the  mouths  generally  form  good  harbours. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  from  St.  George's  Bay  to  Bay  Verte 
and  thence  across  the  province  to  Minas  Bay,  grey  and  red  sandstone, 
granite  and  calcareous  rocks  aboimd.  Iron,  gypsum,  copper,  lead,  man- 
ganese, limestone,  slate,  and  salt  have  been  observed  in  the  province,  and 
specimens  of  agate,  amethyst,  chalcedony  and  jasper,  are  occasionally 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.   The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
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province  ti  imperfectly  known  ;  a  circumstauce  wbich  m&y  be  attributed  to 
the  fact,  timt  in  all  the  grants  of  land  that  have  been  niadc,  the  property  in 
the  niiocrala  has  been  reserved  to  the  Crown.    A  lease  of  these  reserved 
rights  wflB  mmc  time  back  granted  to  the  late  Duke  of  York ;  und  it  in 
f  uJider  an  Jissigiiment  of  this  lease  that  the  extensive  coid-Geld  at  Pictou, 
on  Northninberlatid  Strait,  is  now  worked  by  an  English  Company,  which 
pays  anaonual  rent  of  3,000/.  to  the  provincial  Treasury.    The  produce 
of  the  Albion  Colliery  in  the  district  of  Pietou  is  well  adapted  fur  ma- 
nafacturing  purposes  and  for  steam-engine  furnaceB,  and  bus  a  consider- 
1  able  sale  in  the  United  States,    It  ia  said  that  iron -ore  of  very  pure 
I  quality,  producing  from  30  to  60  percent,  of  pure  metal  is  found  inters 
•  stratified  with  coal  in  these  mines.    The  great  coal-field  to  which  these 
mines  belong  is  100  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  seams  vary  in  thickness 
i  from  one  to  thirty-six  feet,  which  is  the  thickness  of  the  scam  now  worked 
»  at  Pictou.    In  the  north-west  part  of  the  province  bordering  on  Chignectn 
Bay  iti  tlie  county  of  Cumherland,  there  is  also  a  coal-field  of  consider- 
i  able  extent^  but  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Albion 
j  Colliery.    The  Cumberland  field  contains  eight  seams  of  coal  varying 
k  irom  one  lo  four  feet  in  thickness:  it  has  not  yet  been  worked.  ludi- 

I cations  of  coal  have  been  observed  in  the  district  about  Minaa  Bay- 
There  is  abundance  of  iron-ore  in  Aimapolis  County,  and  works  have 
heesx  established  by  an  Incorporated  Company,  for  smeltingj  casting, 
mnd  forging  iron  on  Moose  River,  which  falls  into  Aimapolis  Basin, 
The  gypsum  which  is  found  abundantly  in  tlie  eastern  and  central 
^dpirictfl  of  the  province  is  of  good  quality  :  very  large  shipments  are 


■letially  made  from  the  Province  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used 
fm  manure.  Some  fealt  springs  which  have  been  worked,  produce  from 
8  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  mineral ;  but  the  manufacture  has  never  been 
estensively  carried  on  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour  in  the  province, 
Es tensive  quarries  of  grindstones  are  worked  in  Cumberland  County, 
whence  shipments  to  a  considerable  amount  arc  made  to  the  United 


The  T*inter  season  in  this  province  is  usually  severe,  the  thermometer 
frequently  sinking  to  20"  below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  considerable 
difTcrcnce  in  this  respect  is  observable  between  the  Island  of  Breton  and 
the  peninsula.  In  the  former,  the  frost  generally  sets  in  at  the  beginning 
ef  November,  and  lasts  for  six  months  :  in  the  peninsula  the  frost  does 
not  commence  until  near  Christmas^  and  continues  to  the  end  of  April 
witliout  any  intermission  ;  whereas  in  Breton,  partial  thaws,  which  last 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  frequently  intervene.  The  climate  is  go* 
ner ally  considered  to  be  favourable  to  health.  The  spring  is  short.  As 
soon  as  the  ice  and  snow  disappear,  vegetation  proceeds  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  a  few  days  the  fields  contain  abundance  of  grass  for  cattle.  The 
aummcrs  are  hot  r  the  mean  heat  of  the  season  is  about  80®  in  the 
shade,  and  sometimes  It  nses  to  96  degrees.    Rain  is  usually  ex^ienenced 
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in  April  and  in  the  autumn,  and  foga  tie  frequent  on  the  line  of  i 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  the  province  is  of  saperior  qiulity,a]id  R 
as  much  may  be  called  steril :  in  the  remaining  portion  the  had 
medium  value.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  landi  il 
Minas  Bay  and  the  western  part  of  Cumberland  Coonty,  are  iffloog 
best  of  the  province,  while  on  the  southern  shore  the  land  is  moid] 
ferior.  There  are  however  considerable  exceptions  to  this  nde,  ud 
soil  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  margins  of  lakes,  which  are  name 
in  the  province,  is  mostly  good.  Settlers  chiefly  judge  of  the  qn 
of  uncleared  land  by  the  timber  which  it  bears.  Where  ehn, 
hemlock,  maple,  or  black  and  yellow  birch  are  found,  the  lofl 
always  prove  rich ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  white  birch  and  spncf 
found,  the  land  is  usually  poor,  and  pine  generally  grows  in 
places.  Soil  formed  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers  is  found  inil 
every  part  of  the  province.  The  name  by  which  this  soil  is  knon 
intervale— is  peculiar  to  America ;  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  n 
fourteen  successive  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  upon  the  same 
without  manure. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  lumber  trade  which  has  eo  long 
carried  on  between  Nova  Scotia,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
Britain,  the  quantity  of  timber  is  still  exceedingly  great  in  the 
vincc. 

Squirrels  and  hares  are  still  plentiful.  .  Many  other  wild  animali 
formerly  numerous.  Among  these  animals  were  the  moose 
hare,  loup-cervicr,  tiger-cat,  fox,  marten,  otter,  mink,  musquasl 
beaver. 

The  birds  which  frequent  the  province  are  such  as  are  com 
found  in  North  America.  Many  of  them  are  only  birds  of  pt 
and  among  them  partridges,  woodpeckers  and  crows,  are  found  1 
all  seasons. 

Fish  is  exceedingly  abundant.  The  harbours  and  coasts  swan 
the  most  valuable  species,  and  the  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers  are  e 
well  stocked.  Perch,  trout,  bream,  and  eels  are  found  in  the  lak 
rivers.  The  sea- fish  which  are  most  abundant  arc  salmon 
herrings,  mackerel,  shad,  halibut,  sturgeon,  ale  wives,  soles,  plaice, 
docks  and  smelts.  Shell-fish  are  likewise  common.  At  a  short  di 
from  the  shores  the  whale,  grampus,  and  porpoise  are  found.  Th 
eries  have  long  proved  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  to  tl 
vince  and  furnish  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export.  The  qi 
shipped  in  1831,  was  161,174  quintals  of  dry,  and  53,665  bar 
pickled  fish,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  1*76,145/.  Abo 
boats,  and  550  larger  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  H< 
are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  Annapolis  Basin. 

The  province  is  divided  into  ten  Counties,  of  which  Breton 
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one.     Their  position,  siibdi visions^  and  boundaries  are  as 

DXi  liknd — subdivided  into  Nordi  Eaitem;  North  Western; 
and  Southern  Districts. 

Eiey^ — subdivided  into  Lower  DiYiBion  with  4  Tovmshipa ;  Upper 
Division  with  3  Townships, 

fax — Halifax  District,  subdivided  into  4  Townships ;  Cokheater 
District,  subdivided  into  3  Townships ;  Pietou  District,  sub- 
divided into  3  Townships* 
ber land — sn  bd  i  v  ided  i  n  to  3  Townsh  i  ps . 

Its — 5ul>divided  into  6  Townships.  * 

|*s — subdivided  into  4  Townships* 

►eiiburg — subdivided  into  3  Townships.  ' 
len's  County — subdivided  into  2  Townships* 
kapobs  County — subilivcd  into  6  Townships. 
Iburne  County — subdivided  into  4  Townships. 
^  town  of  Sydney,  the  principal  eettlement  on  Brefon  Idand,  w^as 
id  in  ]  823  in  a  beautiful  and  apparently  a  convenient  site,  but  it 
t  flourished  much ;  at  present  it  contains  not  more  than  60  or  70 
^  and  a  population  of  about  500,  The  tow^n  is  regularly  luid  out, 
le  bouses  are  neatly  built.  The  courts  of  law  for  the  island  are 
lere*  A  considerable  trade  in  coals  is  carried  on  at  Sydney,  there 
iTge  collieries  near  the  hay  on  which  the  town  is  built*  A  great  part 
coal  raised  here  is  carried  to  Halifax,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
is  made  in  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  district,  which  are 
ili^ed  when  the  season  of  the  cod-fishery  is  over.  AH  the  settle- 
itherto  made  on  Breton  Island  are  situated  on  the  coast  or  on 
res  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  The  interior  may  be  considered  as  unoc* 
i.  There  ore  small  agricultural  settlements  at  Windham  and  Cow 
I  around  which  the  soil  is  fertile  and  bears  an  abundance  of  fme 
K  Opposite  to  Se atari  Island  is  the  small  harbour  of  Main- a-  Dicu, 
fan  active  colony  of  fiahennen  is  settled.  From  tins  place  to  St. 
I  Harbour,  along  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island,  the  soil  is  in- 
imd  offers  little  indncement  for  settlers. 

fit  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  southern  district,  the  soil  of  which 
er  quality,  and  is  occupied  by  populous  and  thriving  settlements, 
incipal  of  these  settlements  are  situated  on  the  bays  which  indent 
arthern  shore  of  Lennox  passage  ;  tbey  arc  at  Ardoise,  River  Tal- 
Hiver  Bourgeois.  False  Bay,  Grand  Ansc>  River  des  Ilabitans,  now 
'Inhabitants,  and  Caribacorc  Cove.    Both  banks  of  Inhabitants 
are  settled  for  15  miles  from  its  mouth.    Perhaps  the  most  flou* 
^  port  in  Breton  l^jlaiK^  is  Arichat  on  the  south  side  of  Madame 
L    Here  are  several  considerable  eslablishments  for  prosecuting  the 
r,  and  large  exports  of  dry  and  pickled  fish  are  made  to  the  West 
^  to  South  America,  and  to  Europe.    The  population  is  upwards  of 
L  2c 
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1,500.  The  north-western  diBtrict  commencet  in  the  Qnt  ■'^^^ntg^ 
about  five  miles  from  its  southern  entrance,  and  oocupiea  the  rMhB^^ 
of  St.  George's  Bay,  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ta  0>p4k  Aii 
Jjawrcnce.  This  district  extends  backward  from  the  Gut  of  Gnaiilj^ 
St.  George's  Bay  to  near  Uie  centre  of  the  island,  while  on  the  laalfcij^  ^ 
coast,  from  Hunter  Bay  to  Cape  St.  Lawrence,  it  only  indofatUl^  qy 
running  parallel  to  and  within  five  miles  of  the  coast  The  i^ilaid^^  , 
of  St.  George's  Bay  to  Port  Hood  is  well  peopled,  and  there  at  Mn^^ 
settlements  along  the  north-western  coast  as  far  as  Chiticamp.  ^ 

The  population  of  Breton  Island,  in  1831,  amounted  to  ^Ml^^ 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  western  highlands  and  islands  of  ScodaM'l^  p, 
their  descendants.  Of  this  number  9435  were  males.  There  i^^l^^j 
many  Irish  families  who  have  principally  been  attracted  froB  M^i^r, 
fisheries  at  Newfoundland.  The  island  was  at  one  time  resorted  ^Mm^  ^ 
American  loyalists,  whose  descendants  have  continued  in  the  coltintal^^^ . 
of  the  soil,  and  there  are  also  numerous  families  sprung  up  fros  ^■Vi'-n: 
nadian  Frenchmen.  The  reare  also  some  wandering  Mic  maclntel^^ 
who  frequent  the  woods  and  shores.  The  island  sends  two  membentl|^ 
the  provincial  House  of  Assembly. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1827,  which  was  the  last  oeWilxi: 
was  123,848,  of  which  63,536  was  males.  Iv;/ 

Halifax  County  is  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  province,  and  eoi- 1^* 
tains  4,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  46,528.    The  numba'  |pr 
acres  in  cultivation  in  this  county  is  92,116,  and  uncultivated  2»181^  1^ 
None  of  the  other  counties  contain  above  13,000  inhabitants.  The  ton  I : 
of  Halifax  was  founded  in  1749,  on  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  tk  I 
English  in  the  province.    It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  240  Ceei  1. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  Halifax  harbour.  Tbe  I 
streets  are  paved  and  laid  out  with  regularity.    Including  its  suhuAs,  I 
the  town  is  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  pro-  I 
vincial  government,  where  the  legislature  has  its  sittings  and  the  I 
superior  courts  of  justice  are  held.    This  port  has  always  beenibe  I 
principal  naval  station  of  our  North  American  Colonies,  and  oontaiu  I 
a  complete  and  extensive  dock-yard.    In  point  of  size  and  populatioDf  I 
Halifax  ranks  next  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  among  the  towns  in  om  | 
North  American  provinces.   The  "  Province  Building,'*  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  contains  the  chambers  in  which  the  legislature  meet, 
the  offices  of  the  provincial  government,  and  the  superior  courts  of  law. 
In  1827  the  town  contained  1580  houses,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
increased  considerably.    Halifax  has  a  large  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
the  British  American  Colonies,  and  the  United  States.   Post-office  Pack- 
ets sail  from  Falmouth  in  England  to  Halifax  once  a  month.  Opposite 
to  Halifax  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  small  town  of  Dartmouth. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  in  Nova  Scotia  after  Halifax. 
Truro  is  a  small  place  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Minas ;  the  houses  arc 
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t  crty  of  wockL    Pictoui  on  Nartliumlxirkml  Strait,  has  above  3000 
%  ahitnnts,  and  a  coniidemblc  trade  in  lumber  and  coaU    Dordicster,  on 
?  AuligonTsli  river,  has  also  lomc  trade.    Guysborougli  h  on  the  west 
^  of  Milford  Haven,  which  is  at  the  heiid  of  Cheilabiicto  Bay.  Am- 
^st  is  a  small  place  on  the  iathiiius,  between  Norlhumberland  Strait 
Chinee  to  Baj\    Windior,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  St» 
■*^«3ix  and  the  Arion,  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Halifax,  contains  a 
ege.    Chester,  on  the  north  side  of  Mohon  Bay,  is  a  thriving  plaefti 
carries  on  a  considerable  Iwmber  trade.    Limenburg,  near  the  en- 
"^ce  of  Mtthon  Bay,  has  a  lumber  trade  with  the  West  India  Tslands, 
<^  Port  of  Liverpool  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  never  frozen;  the 
^^  Y*!)!"*®  of  the  place  are  lumber  and  dried  fish,  which  are  sent  to  Europe* 
"■-impolis  is  on  a  peninanla,  which  projects  into  the  Gut  of  Digby ;  though 
"^^^s  capital  of  the  province^  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Frenchj 
^'^'fctler  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  and  until  1 750,  it  is  still  a  very  imall  place, 
^^■^elbumc,  which  lies  between  Liverpool  and  Cape  Sable,  is  now  almost 
*^^serted  :  it  was  founded  by  some  American  loyalists  after  the  recogni- 
^Wti  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States ,  and  at  one  time  contained 
^tveral  thousand  inlmbitants. 

The  'province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant*governor,  a  council  of 
^^'clve  appointed  by  the  Crown^  and  a  tJouse  of  Assembly,  consisting  of 
'41  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders,  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
!|  rome  court  which  sits  at  Halifax,  and  by  district  courts.  Ecclesiasti- 
t'lil  affairs  are  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova^ Scotia.  The 
chief  justice  and  the  bishop  are  ex-ofEcio  members  of  the  Council. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  province  are  lumber»  coals,  and  fish.  The 
value  of  the  fish  and  fish-oil  exported  in  1836,  was  136,908/,  In  tfie 
tfimc  year,  above  40,000  tons  of  coals  were  e?tported,  and  31^000  tous  of 
gypsum.  The  imports  are  British  manufactured  goods  and  West  India 
produce.  In  1836,  3,404  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  381,133,  entered  the 
ports  of  the  province,  and  3,574  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  294,^20  cleared 
out.  Of  these  veaseb,  2,433,  and  2,052,  were  respectively  from  and  to 
Grent  Rntnut  juid  British  Colonies, — Macgregof's  Brilish  America  ^ 
Bourhctte,  BrUith  DoTninionsin  North  Anterica,  , 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick  is  connected  with  the  Peninsultt  of  Kova  Scotia  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Chignccto.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  l^y  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  an* I  Northumberland  Strait;  and  on  the  s out! i  by  tlio  Bay 
of  Fundy  (p,  91).  On  the  west  h  is  bounded  by  ibe  Stale  of  Maine, 
tnd  by  part  of  L<jwer  Canndn,  according  to  the  boundary  line  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  The  western  boundary  begins  at  the  moutb  of  the 
St*  Croix  River,  -fthich  eutcrs  Passamaciuoddy  Bay:  it  follows  t\\ft 
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C0UT9C  of  that  river  and  its  upper  branch  the  ChipntntticoA  aii  fc^ 
lakes  in  which  that  branch  originates.  From  the  source  of  totajl^.  £ 
the  meridian  of  C>T  53' W.  long,  forms  the  western  boandBy  J 
strikes  the  Ri8tia:o\ichc  River,  about  47**  25'  N.  lat.  The  coiiiicrf*»|  ■af<i5 
Risligouche  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  then  the  Bay  of  Chil«nit»|«^-^iKd 
the  northern  boundary.  New  Brunswick  lies  between  45*  tnd48^J|iria3r 
N.  lat.,  and  between  63°  48'  and  SV  53'  W.  long.  Thcii«iw*p£t^\ 
these  limits  is  about  26,000  square  miles.  l^'- 

The  St,  John  River  forms  the  great  natural  feature  of  tlii»Pi«**|^^-'— 
and  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  this  river  is  claimed  by  Gieit  Blil•■|*&-^-e: 
The  upper  iwrtion  of  this  basin  west  of  the  meridian  of  61°  5*  r^l^  mhscr 
considered  to  form  part  of  Lower  Canada,  but  this  upper  birinii^l^^-^.^- 
claimed  by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  'n«*|'«i.  * 
puted  territory  appears,  by  a  rough  estimate,  to  be  from  ten  to  tri^  "'-^ 
thousand  square  miles.  The  boundary  proposed  by  the  King  i  ^ 
Netherlands,  as  arbitrator  between  Gr^t  Britain  and  the  United  Stttt  lUtb^  ' 
follows  the  course  of  the  St.  John  upward,  from  the  point  where  it » 1*^  ^ 
struck  by  the  meridian  of  67**  53',  to  the  union  of  the  St.  John  ind*  V^^' 
St.  Francis;  from  the  point  of  union  it  ascends  the  St  Fn«**|''2*~ 
within  about  25  miles  of  the  St.  Liawrence,  when  it  strikei  tk  lia^ 
high  lauds  which  border  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  l^i. 
runs  along  them  for  about  30  miles :  it  then  takes  a  southern  coo*  lisl 
along  the  high  lands  that  divide  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  ft* 
that  of  the  Chauditire  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  I^.l^^ 
southern  line  strikes  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  Great  Britun, 
already  described  (p.  353)  as  running  westward  from  Mars  Hill.  Tbii 
proposed  boundary  would  give  to  the  United  States  the  larger  and  hetux 
part  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John. 

The  St.  John  is  in  all  respects  the  most  important  river  in  BriliA 
America,  next  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  a  navigable  river  it  is  mucb 
sui)erior  to  any  stream  in  the  United  States  north-east  of  the  Hudson. 
As  its  basin  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  alw 
a  considerable  part  of  New  Brunswick,  this  appears  the  fittest  place 
for  a  particular  notice  of  the  river :  the  high  lands  which  bound  the 
upper  basin,  and  enclose  the  disputed  territory,  are  described  under 
Lower  Canada. 

The  basin  of  the  St.  John  lies  between  45^  15'  and  48*^  N.  lat.,  and 
between  65°  1 5'  and  70°  25'  W.  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  basin  is  mucl 
wider  than  the  lower ;  the  whole  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  somewhat 
less  than  20,000  square  miles,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland. 
The  main  branch  rises  near  46°  10'  N.  lat.  near  the  sources  of  a  branch 
of  the  Chaudiere  and  the  Penobscot  It  flows  north-east  for  about  100 
miles  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  bending  to  the  cast  receives 
on  the  right  bank  the  Alaguash,  a  stream  by  which  a  number  of  lakes 
discharge  their  surplus  water.  The  Alaguash  rises  in  a  large  lake, 
called  Wallagasquigwam,  or  Windy  Lake,  8G8  feet  above  the  level  of 
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water  in  the  Bay  of  Cliakurs.     This  river  is  full  of  falls  and 
ppirfsj  and  in  a  course  of  60  milesi  from  the  lake  to  its  junction  with 
John,  h  desceuds  34S  feet :  the  great  falls  of  the  Alaguash  arc 
impassable  barrier  to  navigation.    A  few  miles  farther,  the  St.  John 
^   Joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  St,  Francis^,  which  cornea  fron^  the 
^^'^^H  and  rises  within  about  15  roilea  of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  j 
sidl  lower  down  it  is  joined,  on  the  right  bank,  by  the  Fish  River, 
*^^it  40  miles  below  the  junetion  of  the  St.  John  iind  the  Alaguash,  the 
*J*jhn  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Madawaska,  which  rises  within 
^^riiies  of  tlie  banks  of  the  St.  T^wrence,  and  flows  thTovigh  Lake 
^rniscfiuata.    From  the  junction  of  the  Madawaska,  the  St.  John  runs 
^^^'S.E.  coiurse  of  about  40  miles  to  47^  N.  lat,  where  the  Great  Falls 
which  are  about  74r  feet  of  perpendicular  height.    I  n  addition  to 
■^^se  74  feet,  there  is  a  descent  of  45  feet  through  a  rocky  channel, 
*^^kiiig  altogether  a  sudden  descent  of  near  120  feet  from  the  upper  into 
lower  basin  of  the  St.  John,   Flat-bottomed  boats  aecend  the  river  up 
tile  base  of  these  falls,  which  h  a  distance  of  near  200  miles  from  the 
measured  along  the  windings  of  the  river.  From  the  Great  Falls  the 
^'^iirae  of  the  river  ia  first  south,  and  then  south-by- east  to  46"  N,  lat.  In 
^ is  part  of  its  course  the  St.  John  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Roob- 
or  Aroostook,  which  ia  a  considerahle  stream ;  and  within  these 
*inits  it  flows  between  sleep  hanks,  and  the  navigation  is  often  diffi- 
^^h,     From  the  Meductic  Falls,  near  46"  N.  lat-,  the  river  begins 
^0  turn  to  the  cast,  and  continues  in  this  direction  past  Fredericton  for 
^0  miles,  when  it  takes  a  eeneral  south  course  and  enters  the  Bay  of 
Pundy  between  the  town  of  St,  John  on  the  left  batik,  and  Carleton  on 
tbe  right.    There  are  rapids  six  or  seven  miles  alxjve  Frederick  ton. 
Below  ihc  point  where  the  river  finally  bends  to  the  south  it  com- 
municates on  the  left  bank  with  several  lakes,  or  rather  broad  expanses 
of  water,  which  are  fed  by  'streams  that  rise  within  the  limits  of  New 
Brunswick.    With  the  exception  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers^  and  tlic 
Tobique,  which  Joins  the  St,  John  between  th^  Great  Falls  and  the 
Meductic,  this  river  receives  no  large  affluent  on  its  left  bank.  The 
whole  length  of  the  St.  John  ia  about  400  miles.    It  is  navigable  for 
fcloops  to  Frederic  ton  t  a  distance  of  80  miles.    About  a  mile  above 
St  John  arc  the  Rugged  Narrows,  where  the  stream  is  interrupted  by 
huge  rocks  and  is  only  navigable  for  a  short  time  before  and  at\er  high 
water.    The  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  rises  about  30  feet ;  and  some 
authorities  make  it  more  than  twice  this  amount.    In  Cumberland 
Basin,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  the  highest  rise  of  the  spring- 
tides is  81 .  65  feet ;  and  it  is  aasumed  that  the  rise  in  the  St.  John,  at 
Chapel  Bar,  which  is  50*  miles  al>ove  the  mouth  of  the  St,  John,  is  as 

*  Chapel  Bar  i«  titatod,  in  the  Boundary  Commksioiicrs'  late  Rcporti  to  be  ti 
few  milts  behw  Frederieton,  a^nd  50  miles  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Bt,  John* 
According  to  their  owfi  inap»  Frgdericton  is  al  least  75  miles  from  Ltie  mouth  of 
the  riTer,  According  to  ibc  ^eriea  of  levels  which  they  gi^c  from  FcderictoU,  OQ 
tJie  St.  Joha»  to  tbe  Orett  Falls,  Chapel  Bar  u  affout  Fredericton. 
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^eat  as  in  Cumberland  Basin.  As  this  river  flo¥m  tbrough  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  upper  basin  is  probably,  on  an  aTerage,  400 
or  500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  higher  parts  of  the  St.  John  have  t 
rigorous  climate  in  winter.  At  that  season  the  river  is  frozen  and  the 
high  road  between  the  south  parts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Canadi 
follows  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  journey  is  per- 
formed on  the  ice.  The  following  are  the  distances  travelled  by  the  post; 
from  St.  John  to  Fredericton  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  86  miles; 
to  the  Great  Falls  180  miles ;  to  Lnke  Temiscouata  62  miles ;  Portage 
1 5  miles ;  to  the  St.  LawTence  36  miles ;  to  Kamouraska  1 5  miles ; 
to  Quebec  90  miles :  in  all,  434  miles  from  St.  John. 

The  soil  of  the  St.  John  pasin  is  generally  fertile,  and  a  great  ptrt 
of  it  is  covered  with  heavy  timber.  There  are  settlements  on  both  sidei 
of  the  St.  John,  from  the  Great  Falls  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  the 
St  John  and  the  St.  Francis :  these  settlements  are  included  under  tlie 
general  name  of  the  Madawaska  Settlements. 

The  course  of  the  rivers  in  New  Brunswick  indicates  the  general  slope 
of  the  country  :  with  the  exception  of  the  affluents  of  the  St.  John  alretdj 
mentioned,  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  The  coast  along  the  Gulf  and  Northumberland  Strait  is 
level  and  has  generally  a  sandy  soil.  The  country  does  not  rise  much 
till  it  attains  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  shore,  when  it  begins 
to  rise  gradually.  The  descent  to  the  St.  John  River  is  much  shorter 
than  the  rise,  and  consequently  more  rapid.  The  tracts  which  form  the 
highest  part  of  these  two  slopes  do  not  attain  any  great  elevation,  and 
the  whole  hilly  country  is  a  kind  of  high  table-land  furrowed  by  the 
streams  which  run  westward  to  the  St.  John,  and  eastward  to  the  Gulf. 
This  hilly  tract  is  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees.  There  is  a  connderabb 
extent  of  level  country  along  the  St.  John,  particularly  as  far  north  is 
Presqueisle,  46**  20'  N.  lat.  The  most  mountainous  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  northern  tract,  especially  about  the  sources  of  the  Tobiquei 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Ristigouche.  This  broad  and  elevated  tnct, 
which  is  very  little  known,  extends  from  the  St.  John,  below  the  QnMi 
Falls,  in  a  north-east  direction,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  compktdy 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Ristigouche  from  the  southern  part  of  New 
Brunswick.  This  natural  boundary,  within  which  the  whole  course 
of  the  Tobique  is  contained,  is  described  under  Lower  Canada.  The 
settlements  higher  up  than  the  junction  of  the  Tobique  and  St  John  arc 
comparatively  few. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  province  lies  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  extends  50  or  60  miles  inland.  The  part  cast  of  the  St  John 
River  forms  a  table-land  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  rather 
barren.  The  coast  is  very  little  broken,  and  is  high  and  rocky.  This 
district  does  not  supply  any  timber,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kenche- 
kasis,  Washedemoak,  and  the  other  streams  which  join  the  lower  coutic 
of  the  St.  John  on  the  left  bank. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  province,  on  tlie  %rest  side  of  the  St  John,  lian 
a  Ijctter  soil.  Though  the  surface  is  rocky  and  uneven,  it  is  covered 
with  a  good  earth,  and  k  well  watered.  The  coiiHt  in  rocky,  but  not  so 
high  as  that  part  which  is  cast  of  the  St.  John  River.  This  tract  con* 
taiiia  PaMamaquoddy  Bay,  in  which  there  are  Bcveral  considerable 
islands,  of  which  Grand  Manau  Island  ^  Deer  Ishuid^  and  Campobdb 
arc  the  princtpal.  This  Bay  receives  numerous  streams :  the  St.  Croix, 
01  Scodie,  is  navigable  to  St.  Stephens. 

Thc  Ristigouche,  which  cnterB  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  lias 
a  course  of  about  100  miles.  The  Bay  of  Chaleurs  is  about  85  miles  lung 
and  15  miles  wifle  at  its  entrance.  It  receives  numerous  stream both 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Gasp^?  on  the  north,  and  from  New  Brunswick  on 
the  south.  The  Ni  pi  sigh  it,  which  enters  this  bay  on  the  south  side 
near  Baihtirst,  and  drains  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  has  a  course 
of  70  or  80  miles,  which  is  much  interrupted  hy  rapids.  The  Mirami* 
chi,  which  drains  the  central  part  of  the  province,  runs  along  the  eastern 
slope  and  enters  Miramichi  Bay:  it  is  the  chief  river  of  the  province  next 
to  the  St,  John.  Its  course  is  about  120  miles,  and  it  isnaviirable  for 
near  40  miles  :  it  admits  vessels  of  600  or  700  tons.  The  bnsin  of  tliis 
river  contains  abundance  of  fine  timber,  and  a  constilerable  trade  in  the 
export  of  this  article  is  carried  on  from  Miranrichi  Bay.  The  Pct- 
coudiac,  which  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  cfistem  slope,  enters 
She  pod  y  Bay,  one  of  the  two  branches  in  which  Chignecto  Bay 
terminates. 

In  the  southern  part  of  New  Brunswick  the  winter  frequently  does  not 
regularly  set  in  till  December,  but  snow  sometimes  falls  in  October,  even 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  John,  and  early  frosts  often 
injure  the  crops,  The  winter  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  com- 
mences earlier  than  in  the  lower  basin,  and  lasts  longer.  The  country 
IB  covered  with  snow  for  about  four  months  in  the  year.  The  spring,  as 
tiaual  in  these  latitiules,  is  short:  it  begins  about  the  end  of  April  and 
is  soon  succeeded  by  hot  weather.  The  heat  in  summer  is  often  intense; 
the  ihermomeicr  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  90^ ;  westerly  winds  on 
Ihe  whule  prevail.    The  country  is  generally  healthy. 

TIjc  chief  products  of  New  Brunswick  are  timber,  of  which  there  is 
the  usual  variety  found  lu  North  American  forests,  but  the  pine  is  tlie 
chief  limber  that  is  exported :  Indian  corn  is  grown  in  tlie  southern 
parts  of  the  province ;  llax,  wheats  and  other  cerealia,  and  good  potatoes 
nre  raised.  On  the  low  lands  near  the  rivers  there  is  good  grass.  The 
cleared  and  cultivated  land  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
etirface.    Grain  is  raised  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John. 

There  are  still  a  few  bears  and  wolves :  the  moose  is  found  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  St,  John*  Ducks  and  wild  geese  are  common.  The 
rivers  and  bays  abound  in  fish:  salmon  and  trout  are  caugbt  in  the 
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frcfh  inhalers;  and  cod,  mackerel,  and  herringf,  in  great  quaniitict on 

the  coast. 

Gypsum  is  got  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  gpinding-itoMi 
are  cut  near  Shepody  Bay ;  both  of  them  are  exported  to  the  UfUtel 
States.  Coal  is  worked  on  the  banks  of  Grand  Lake,  which  eos- 
municates  with  the  St.  John  River.  Iron -ore  is  common,  but  it  ii 
not  worked. 

The  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  British  settlers  and  their  it- 
scendants.  There  are  a  few  inhabitants  of  French  stock,  who  are  pria- 
cipally  settled  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs ;  and  there  is  a  small  number  of 
Micmac  and  other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

The  chief  town  is  Fredericton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St  Joim, 
which  is  also  the  scat  of  Government.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
wood.  It  contains  a  few  public  buildings,  and  about  3000  inhabitants 
King's  College,  in  Fredericton,  has  an  income  of  about  2000/.  a  yeir, 
.and  a  grammar-school  attached  to  it.  The  largest  town  in  the  province 
is  the* City  of  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  and  on 
the  left  bank.  The  population  is  about  10,000.  St.  John  carries  oo 
a  considerable  trade,  and  many  ships  are  built  here.  The  materiib 
for  ship-building,  except  the  timber,  are  sent  out  from  England  to  St 
John,  and  the  ships  when  finished  are  forwarded  to  England  with  a 
cargo,  and  often  sold.  The  average  number  of  ships  annually  built  in 
the  Province,  from  1832—1836,  both  years  included,  was  eighty-five, 
with  an  average  tonnage  of  22,065.  St.  John  has  a  grammar-school, 
Sunday-school,  savings'  bank,  and  various  societies.  St.  Andrews, 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  projects  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  has 
about  3000  inhabitants.  Newcastle  on  the  Miramichi  River,  is  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade.  Bathurst  is  a  small  fishing  town  on  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

The  population  of  the  province,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  the 
last  that  we  have  seen,  was  119,457,  of  whom  62,513  were  males.  The 
emigration  to  the  province  is  very  considerable,  though  it  has  probably 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years.  In  1834,  7717,  in  1835, 
3307,  and  in  1836,  5886  emigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  but  it  is  not 
known  how  many  permanently  settled  themselves  there :  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  number  went  to  Canada  or  the  United  States.  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  provision  is  made  for  a  grammar  school  in  each 
county  :  90/.  per  annum  is  appropriated  to  each  school,  on  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  subscribing  half  that  amount.  Nine 
of  the  counties  have  at  present  grammar-schools.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  parish  schools  by  the  legislature  on  similar  conditions  :  120/. 
colonial  currency  are  annually  appropriated  to  each  school,  as  soon  as 
the  inhabitants  contribute  the  same  sum  annually  and  build  a  school- 
house.    Under  this  act,  there  were  in  1836,  480  schools  in  the  province, 
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attended  by  6424  boys,  and  5078  girls.  The  established  religion  is  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  also  numerous  members  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  Wesleyan,  Baptist, 
and  Independent  ministers.  The  province  is  within  the  diocese  of  the 
Btsho^of  Nova  Scotia. 

'SpPchief  exports  of  the  province  are  timber  and  dried  fish :  some 
g}wum,  coals,  and  a  little  com  are  also  exported.  The  imports  are 
fifitish  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  and  the  necessary  materials  for 
dnip-buildiug,  except  timber.  In  the  year  1836,  2992  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  331,060,  entered  the  ports  of  the  province,  of  which  1918 
were  from  British  Colonies,  with  a  tonnage  of  1 18,394  ;  512  from  Great 
Britain,  with  a  tonnage  of  151,862  ;  and  543  from  the  United  States, 
with  a  tonnage  of  56,626.  The  number  of  vessels  that  left  the  ports  of 
the  province  in  that  year  was  2801,  with  a  tonnage  of  347,035,  of  which 
318,  with  a  tonnage  of  18,670,  were  bound  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  remainder  (except  6  to  Foreign  States)  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Colonies.  The  shipping  that  belonged  to  the  Province  in  1836 
was  587  vessels,  of  84,425  tons,  navigated  by  3658  men. 

The  Government  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  Lieutenant-governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legislative  Council  of 
l3,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  28  members,  retunied  by  the  ten 
counties  into  which  the  Province  is  divided,  including  two  members  for 
the  City  of  St.  John.  The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  a  chief  and 
three  other  justices.  There  is  also  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  court  for 
granting  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration  of  the  estates  of 
intestates,  a  court  fur  hearing  and  determining  causes  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce,  a  court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  and  a  court  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  piracy. — Macgregor's  British  America  ;  Bou- 
chette ;  Commissioner's  Report  hereafter  referred  to  ;  Netc  Brunswick 
Alm^anac, 


CANADA. 

The  boundaries  of  Canada  on  the  north  are  not  determined  by  any 
line.  It  is  generally  considered  that  all  the  parts  north  of  the  Great 
J^kes  which  are  drained  by  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
l;elong  to  Canada.  The  most  southern  point  of  Canada  is  Point  PeWe, 
or  South  Foreland  (41®  47'  N.  lat.),  the  termination  of  a  long  peninsula, 
which  projects  into  Lake  Erie.  The  most  northern  point  of  Canada,  as 
above  determined,  is  between  52®  and  53®  N.  lat.  The  most  eastern 
point  of  Canada  is  Cape  Gaspe,  64®  15'  W.  long.  The  western  bound- 
ary does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  determined ;  but  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  about  90®  20'  W.  long.  The  southern  boundary- line,  which 
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is  formed  by  the  United  States,  has  been  already  described  (|».Sts| 
and  the  boundary-line  between  Canada,  New  Bmntwick,  and  the  Uail| 
States,  is  discussed  under  Lower  Canada.    The  extreme  knfki 
Canada,  within  the  limits  here  assigned  to  it,  is  about  1300  inila,  I 
its  greatest  width  from  north  to  south  is  about  400  miles.  It  is  veiyl 
cult  to  make  any  approximation  to  the  area  of  the  pxoTince  coa|«i'l!be 
within  tlie  above  limits ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  400,000  i 
miles,  or  eight  times  the  surface  of  England  without  Wales.  All  thitf 
of  Canada  which  is  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  included  witiui  ll 
basui  of  the  St.  Lawrence.   The  part  on  the  south  of  this  river,  i 
is  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  is  also  within  the  1 
the  St.  Lawrence,  except  the  disputed  territory,  which  oomprehoidilill 
upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  River  (p.  388).  This  country  was  tilllil4| 
divided  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  ; 

The  climate  of  this  extensive  region  which  is  comprehended  vtisl 
the  name  of  Canada,  though  it  presents  considerable  varieties,  if « I 
examine  it  in  detail,  may  yet  be  generally  characterised  in  t  fi*  I 
words : — the  summers  are  very  hot,  and  the  winters  are  very  cold;  til  I 
thermometer  in  summer  sometimes  rises  above  100^,  and  in  winter  it 
descends  to  the  freezing-point  of  mercury  (40^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit) 
Yet  the  differences  of  climate,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  settled  pi*  | 
of  Canada,  are  very  considerable.  Amherstburg,  at  the 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  is  near  42*^  N.  lat.,  and  Quebec,  on  tbe  St  Ip^ 
Lawrence,  is  near  47°  N.  lat.,  a  difference  of  near  five  d^rces  d  \^ 
latitude,  in  addition  to  near  twelve  degrees  of  longitude.  Bendo 
this,  that  portion  of  Canada  which  contains  Amherstburg  is  low,  tai 
almost  insulated  by  the  great  lakes ;  while  Quebec  is  in  an  elentci 
position,  and  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  rigours  of  the  north-west  winds. 
Accordingly  the  winter  at  Amherstburg  may  be  called  mild  compaitd 
with  the  cold  of  Quebec.  If  we  were  to  contrast  the  milder  psrti 
of  Upper  Canada  with  the  still  colder  and  unsettled  parts  of  the 
country,  we  should  find  the  differences  even  greater. 

In  the  settled  parts  the  country  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  riveis 
are  frozen  from  two  to  five  months  in  the  year,  according  to  tbe 
locality.  That  part  of  Canada  which  is  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  wbicb 
comprehends  a  portion  of  Upper,  and  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada,  is 
much  colder  than  the  settled  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  which  lie  further 
west.  The  high  lands  in  the  latitude  of  Quebec,  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, are  often  covered  with  snow  before  the  end  of  October.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  is  not  covered  with  compact  ice  in  the 
winter,  only  because  the  great  rise  of  the  tide  prevente  it ;  but  the  river 
cannot  be  navigated  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  rigorous 
winter  of  Lower  Canada  makes  the  ground  as  hard  as  iron,  and  turns 
all  the  rivers  into  safe  high-roads.  This  season  is  therefore  much  more 
pleasant  in  Lower  Canada  than  the  winter  of  the  middle  States  of  the 
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ican  Union,  or  of  the  louthem  parts  of  Upper  Canada^  where  the 
B8  neither  so  great  nor  6o  uninterrupted.    The  pre  vail      wiuds  arc 
Vlhe  oorlh-westj  south *wc£t,  and  north-east.    The  ntoiosphcrc  is 
l\y  dry  and  ctear»  except  occaaLonatly  in  the  lattef  part  of  the 

Qgriculiural  prodnctions  of  Canada  are  the  usual  graina  and 
iblei  of  Europe^  Indian  com  is  successfiilfy  cuhivated  in  mauy 
i,  and  also  tobacco,  nearly  as  far  east  as  Quebec.  But  the  higher 
erature  of  the  settled  parts  of  Upper  Can  fid  a  ie  shown  by  tlie  fact, 
arious  fniits,  as  the  peacli  aad  grape,  come  to  perfection  there, 
|h  they  will  not  ripen  in  the  colder  parts  of  Lower  Canada.  In 
the  high  lands  in  and  about  Quebec  seem  to  fonn  a  kind  of 
mdary  between  the  colder  region  to  the  east  and  the  warmer  to  the 
m  The  produce  of  the  forests,  which  still  cover  so  large  a  part  of 
TOuntry,  furnish  a  staple  article  of  export.  In  its  natural  stale, 
yrly  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  region  of  forests,  in 
ich  respect  it  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  wiiich  is 
ersified  by  extensive  prairies*  A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  for 
nestic  use  is  made  from  the  maple  tree. 

The  wild  animals  are  deer,  beaiB,  wolves,  wild  cats,  beavers,  and 
irs*  The  moose  is  found  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  St*  John,  and  in 
er  parts  of  Canarla*  The  rattlesnake  also  occurs  in  Canada, 
^ish  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  rivers;  salmon,  white  fish,  bass^ 
sh  ealled  masquinonge,  and  others,  are  taken  by  the  (Ishcrmen.  The 
in^  is  carried  on  by  the  Indians,  even  when  the  lakes  are  frozen,  by 
Qg  a  hole  in  the  ice  an<l  spearing  the  fish*  The  lakes  are  also  fre- 
by  numerous  wild  fowl  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up. 


Upper  Oai^ada. 

The  Province  of  Upper  Canada  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
er  St*  Lawrence,  between  41"*  47'  N.  lat.  and  the  northern  boimdary 
lady  mentioned:  the  most  eastern  point  is  in  14^  30'  W*  long.  It  is 
,nded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  on  the  north 
the  Possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  on  the  east  by 
wer  Canada.  The  western  frontier,  as  already  observed,  cannot  be 
ly  defined. 

Jy  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  divided  the  Upper  from  the  Lower 
(Yince  the  line  of  division  between  them  is  declared  "  to  commence 
i  atone  boundary  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  of  St.  Francis,  at  the 
e  west  of  Point  an  Baudet,  in  the  limit  between  the  township  of 
icaster  in  the  Upper,  and  the  seignory  of  New  Longueuil  in  the 
¥er  Province***  Running  along  the  said  limits  north- west  to 
45'  11',  its  direction  is  then  altered  to  N.  25"  E*,  until  it  strikes  the 
ra  Fiver  ftt  Point  Fortune,  in  lat.  45^  31'*  long.  14^  30'.    The  line 
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then  ascends  the  river  to  Jjake  Temiscaming,    and  from  the  head  of 
the  said  inkc  ])rocced8  in  a  line  due  north,  until  it  atrikes  the  aouthera 
l)oundary-line  of  Hudson's  Bay,  including  all  the  territory  to  the 
and  south  of  such  line." 

Although  this  province  is  an  inland  country,  it  enjoys  many  of  the 
advantages  of  a  sea-coast.  The  vast  lakes  which  it  containa,  and  bf 
which  it  is  partially  hounded,  offer  many  convenient  aituatiopa  fif 
trading  towns ;  and  a  direct  navigahle  communication  is  mamtaioei 
hetwccu  these  lakes  and  through  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  waters  so  abundantly  distributed  through  the  province  may  k 
considered  its  chief  geographical  feature.  The  St.  Lawrence,  whi^ 
before  it  obtained  that  name,  was  known  as  **  the  great  river  of  Canada,* 
is  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  this  province,  being  the  channel  of 
communication  with  other  countries,  and  also  between  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  province.  The  General  Description  of  the  BasiB 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  already  given  (p.  84). 

The  St.  liawrcnce  has  various  names  in  different  parts  of  its  couie. 
It  has  its  source  about  48®  30'  N.  lat.,  and  93*^  W.  long.,  where  it  Im 
the  name  of  the  Si.  Louis^  which  it  retains  until  it  enters  the  sooth- 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  The  channel  which  conncdi 
Superior  with  Lake  Huron  is  called  Si,  Mary^s  Bivtr.  Issuing  ism 
Lake  Huron,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  lake,  the  river  then 
called  the  St.  Clair  flows  due  south  into  the  lake  of  the  same  nsme. 
Between  the  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie  the  river  is  called  the  Ddfif^ 
From  the  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  it  takes  a  general  north  course,  under 
the  name  of  the  Niagara  River^  in  which  the  Great  Falls  occur,  and 
enters  Lake  Ontario,  The  river  flows  from  Lnke  Ontario,  at  KingstoD, 
and,  taking  the  name  of  the  Caiaraqvij  or  Iroquois^  runs  north-eaii, 
forming  in  its  course  several  wide  expanses,  which  are  called  lakes ;  one 
of  these  lakes,  St,  Franciit^  is  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada.  Continuing  its  north-eastern  course,  it  passei 
through  Lake  St.  Louis  to  Montreal,  below  which  city  it  first  takes  the 
name  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  After  passing  Quebec  it  becomes  a  brosd 
tcstuary,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  mouth  above 
100  miles  wide  at  Point  Gaspe.  In  this  course. of  nearly  1900milei| 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  receive  numerous  streams. 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  T/uimes^  which  enters  the  basin  of 
the  St.  l^awrence  at  Lake  St.  Clair ;  the  Ovse^  or  Grand  river,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Erie ;  the  Ottaway  which  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
the  Two  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Catnraqui  between  Lake  St.  Francis 
and  the  City  of  Montreal,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  oa 
which  Montreal  stands;  the  MaskinongOi  which  falls  into  Lake  Sc. 
Peter;  the  Si,  Maurice ^  which  joins  the  St. ^Lawrence  at  the  town 
of  Three  Rivers;  the  BcUiscan  and  St,  Anny  which  loin  the  msiB 
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Stream  about  20  or  25  miles  lower  down ;  the  Jacques  Cartier^  which 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  half  way  between  the  last-mentioned  river 
and  the  City  of  Quebec  ;  and  the  Scyri/enay,- which  joins  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Lark  Point,  about  120  miles  below  Quebec.  The  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  receives  no  large  rivers  from  the  south,  either  within  the 
timits  of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada.  All  the  rivers  which  flow 
Into  this  basin  from  the  south,  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  are  in  that 
.  part  of  Canada  called  Lower  Canada,  which  is  east  of  the  junction  of  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the 
Ckaleauguayy  which  enters  Lake  St.  Louis ;  Richelieu^  Yamaska^ 
St.  Francis  J  and  Nicolet^  which  flow  into  Lake  St  Peter ;  Becancour^ 
Du  Cfiene^  and  Chaudiere^  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Ijake  St.  Peter  and  Quebec ;  and  the  M^tis^  which  enters  the  St.  Law- 
lence  between  Quebec  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  been  described  generally  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  work  (p.  85) :  so  far  as  they  lie  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  they 
belong  to  the  Upper  Province. 

The  north  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  from  about  90^  W.  long.,  belongs 
to  the  British.  This  coast  is  broken  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  and 
lined  with  many  islands,  which  furnish  shelter  to  vessels  during  the 
storms  to  which  this  lake  is  subject.  The  rocks  on  this  coast  often  rise 
abruptly  several  hundred  feet.  Some  considerable  rivers  enter  the  lake 
within  the  limits  of  Upper  Canada,  and  innumerable  small  streams 
which  have  a  rapid  course.  The  country  along  the  lake  is  dreary,  and 
contains  few  trees. 

Superior  and  the  other  great  lakes  rise,  in  some  seasons,  from  three  to 
five  feet  above  their  usual  level.  The  waters  of  Lake  Superior  are  sin- 
gularly transparent.  The  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  about  forty  miles 
long,  and  terminates  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  Huron,  unites 
these  two  large  bodies  of  water.  About  fifleen  miles  from  Lake 
Superior  are  the  Falls  or  Rapids  of  St.  Mary,  which  are  about  two  miles 
long.  The  Rapids  are  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  channel.  Vessels 
cannot  stem  this  torrent ;  and  the  passage  downwards  is  so  dangerous, 
that  it  is  rarely  attempted,,  and  then  only  by  canoes.  A  portage,  two 
^iles  long,  connects* the  navigable  parts  of  the  river.  The  river  is 
navigable  below  the  Rapids  to  the  Huron  Lake  for  vessels  that  draw  six 
feet  water. 

Lake  Huron  is  of  very  irregular  shape :  if  measured  from  N.  N.  W.  to 
S.  S.  E.  the  length  is  about  240  miles ;  the  greatest^  breadth,  in  a 
dir^tion  nearly  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  is  about  220  miles.  The  southern 
division  of  the  lake  for  fifty  miles  north  of  its  outlet  by  the  River 
St.  Clair  is  not  wider  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  Manitoulin 
Islands,  in  the  north  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  long  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  Cabot's  Head  and  Cape  Hurd,  divide  I^ake  Huron  into 
two  parts.    The  northern  and  eastern  part,  called  Georgian  Bay,  is 
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above  200  miles  long :  a  passage  about  twenty  miles  wide,  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Cabot's  Head  and  the  Grand  ManitonKii 
Island,  connects  Georgian  Bay  with  the  main  part  of  the  Hxsrm, 
The  group  of  islands  called  the  Manitoulin  Islands  consists  of  one 
large  and  many  small  islands.  The  Grand  Manitoulin  is  seventy-fiic 
miles  long  and  twenty-three  broad  in  the  broadest  part.  The  ntae 
of  Manitoulin  was  given  to  these  islands  by  the  native  Indians,  whs 
believed  that  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Manitou,  consecrates  them  by  lui 
presence.  Drummond  Island,  which  may  be  considered  one  the 
group,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  the  others  hAmf 
to  Great  Britain.  The  tract  of  country  between  Lake  HmoD  uA 
Georgian  Bay  furms  a  long  narrow  peninsula.  The  southern  part  of 
Georgian  Bay  is  called  Natawasauga  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  this  psrt 
of  the  lake  are  high.  The  east  side  of  Georgian  Bay  is  deeply  indented 
with  numerous  inlets,  and  lined  by  almost  countless  small  islands.  The 
ascent  from  this  shore  leads  to  a  table-land,  which  is  hereafter  described. 
Lake  Huron  is  connected  on  the  north-west  by  the  Strait  of  Micbili- 
mackinac  with  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wholly  within  the  territmy  of 
the  United  States.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity  Georgian  Bay  int 
a  communication  through  the  River  Severn  with  Lake  Simcoe,  whidi 
lies  midway  between  it  and  Lake  Ontario.  Near  its  north-eastern 
corner,  in  44"^  55'  N.  lat.  and  SV  b'  W.  long.,  it  also  receives,  througli 
the  River  Fran^ai?,  the  waters  of  Nipissing  Lake. 

The  River  St.  Clnir,  which  connects  the  lake  of  the  same  name  with 
Jjake  Huron,  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
moderate  burthen.  The  Lake  St.  Clair  is  of  a  circular  'shape,  and 
generally  so  shallow  as  to  be  navigable  only  by  vessels  of  small  drauglt. 
This  lake  receives  the  waters  of  two  considerable  rivers  from  tlie  east- 
ward, the  Thames  and  the  Great  Bear  Rivers.  The  Detroit,  which 
unites  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  is  navigable  by  such  vessels  as 
can  pass  through  I^ake  St.  Clair.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour  at 
Amherstburg,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Detroit  into  Lake  Erie. 

Tiie  average  depth  of  Lake  Erie  is  not  mor§  than  seventy  feet :  this 
average  depth  is  said  to  be  gradually  lessened  by  deposits,  which  are  con- 
stantly carried  down  by  the  rivers  which  discharge' themselves  into  the  lake. 
The  western  part  of  the  lake  contains  several  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  PeltJe  Island,  belonging  to  the  British,  and  Cunningham 
Island,  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  entire  south 
shore  of  the  lake  also  belongs.  The  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  is  the  Niagara 
River,  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  intemipt 
all  direct  water-communication  between  those  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Seas  which  are  to  the  east  and  west  of  it.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, a  ship-canal  has  been  made  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
The  first  branch  of  this  canal  consists  of  a  cutting,  twelve  miles  long, 
which  connects  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  River  with  the  Welland 
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River ;  the  canal  followB  the  course  of  the  latter  stream,  in  a  curved  line 
towards  the  north-east  for  ten  miles,  when  another  cutting,  sixteen  miles 
long,  connects  the  Welland  River  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  level  of  this 
lake  is  330  feet  below  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  which  descent  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  thirty-seven  locks,  the  chambers  of  which  are  each 
100  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide.  There  is  a  second  entrance  to  the  canal 
b]r  the  Welland  or  Chippeway  River,  which  flows  into  the  Niagara  above 
the  Falls,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The  principal 
entrance,  by  the  Grand  River,  offers  an  advantage  to  vessels  proceeding 
to  or  from  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Lake  Erie  by  considerably 
reducing  the  length  of  their  voyage ;  besides  which,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  this  entrance  becomes  navigable  sooner  than  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  where  a  great  accumulation  of  ice  is  formed  through  the 
pfevalence  of  westerly  winds,  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  is  lung 
obstructed  by  it.  The  surface  width  of  the  Welland  Canal  is  56  feet ; 
it  narrows  to  half  that  width  at  the  bottom ;  the  depth  is  8)-  feet,  which 
is  considered  sufficient  for  the  class  of  vessels  calculated  to  carry  on  the 
inland  traffic  of  the  province. 

Tb^  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara,  as  well  as  the  whole  soutliern  mar- 
gin of  Lake  Erie,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  entrance 
of  the  river,  between  Fort  Erie,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  Buffalo,  in 
the  State  of  New  York|  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  the  banks  are  very 
little  elevated  above  the  stream.  Contracting  soon  after  to  one-half  of 
that  width,  the  stream  flows  with  considerable  rapidity ;  but  the  river 
again  widens  a  little  lower  down,  and  the  waters  become  more  tranquil. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  flows  past  four  small  islands  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  On  passing  the  last  of  these  islands  the  river  is 
divided,  and  the  two  arms  flow  respectively  north-east  and  north-west,  so 
as  to  encircle  Grand  Isle,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Near  the 
point  where  these  two  arms  re-unite  is  Navy  Island,  the  only  island  in 
this  river  which  is  possessed  by  the  British.  The  stream  then  runs  in 
a  westerly  course  for  three  miles  and  a  half  before  it  reaches  the 
Falls,  which  are  twenty  miles  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie.  When  it 
arrives  at  this  point  the  river  turns  suddenly  from  a  westerly  to  a  north- 
by-east  course.  At  the  head  of  the  Falls,  and  near  the  American  side, 
is  Goat  Island,  which  divides  the  Falls  unequally :  the  channel  on  the 
east  side  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
Horse-shoe,  or  more  commonly  the  Great  Fall,  while  the  smaller 
is  known  as  the  American  fall.  The  difference  of  elevation  between  the 
Rurface  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  head  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  6§  feet, 
51  of  which  are  comprised  within  the  last  half-mile,  and  in  this  space 
the  water  is  violently  agitated.  On  reaching  Goat  Island  the  water 
is  more  tranquil,  and  the  river  flows  in  a  broad  and  rapid  current  to 
the  rock,  over  which  it  is  precipitated  into  the  gulf  below.  The  per- 
pendicular distance  through  which  the  water  falls  is  162  feet,  and  the 
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entire  width  of  the  two  shccto  of  water  is  3240  feet.  The  tremaidoiii 
roar  of  the  waters  can  sometimca  he  heard  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Mr.  Darhy  has  stated  that  the  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  above  thst 
of  Lake  Ontario  is  334  feet;  fifteen  feet  of  this  difference  are  ac- 
complished hetwcen  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  head  of  the 
Rapids,  51  feet  in  the  course  of  those  Rapids,  162  feet  the  actual 
perpendicular  fall,  and  the  remaining  106  feet  from  the  base  of  tk 
Falls  to  the  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.  Below  the  Falls  the  rim 
flows  in  a  deep  chasm,  between  banks  that  are  from  250  to  300  feet 
high,  and  in  the  upper  part  nearly  perpendicular:  at  Queenstown  it 
passes  the  range  of  high  laud  called  Queenstown  Heights,  belov 
which  it  enters  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario.  About  half  a  mile  below 
the  Falls  a  perfectly  safe  ferry  has  been  established.  Between 
four  and  five  miles  lower  down,  however,  a  whirlpool  is  occasioiied 
by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  by  which  its  course  is  checked: 
the  waters  are  thus  thrown  back  with  great  violence,  and,  meeting 
the  downward  current,  form  a  vortex,  which  would  be  deatructive 
to  anything  brought  within  its  reach.  From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  Lake  Ontario  the  distance  is  thirteen  miles,  tlie 
junction  being  near  to  the  south-western  corner  of  the  lake. 

Tiie  enormous  volume  of  water  which  constitutes  this  magnificent 
catoract  passes  over  a  limestone  rock,  lying  in  horizontal  strata.  Bdow 
the  limestone  there  is  a  soft  shale,  which  is  rapidly  crumbling,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  upper  rock  overhangs  the  lower,  and  fragments 
of  it  occasionally  fall.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the  Falls  is  gradually 
receding  towards  Lake  Erie.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Falb 
were  once  at  Queenstown,  and  that  the  deep  channel  between  Queens- 
town  and  the  Falls  has  been  made  by  the  same  causes  that  are  now  io 
oi)eration.  The  high  land  extends  from  Queenstown  backwards  to  ^ 
Lake  Erie. 

The  depth  of  Lake  Ontario  varies  exceedingly  in  different  parti» 
being  in  some  places  not  more  than  three  fathoms,  while  soundingi 
are  not  found  in  the  centre  at  100  fathoms.  The  lake  contains  several 
commodious  harbours  on  the  Canadian  shore ;  among  these  are  Bm^ 
lington  Bay,  at  its  western  angle ;  York,  nearly  opposite  to  the  month 
of  the  Niagara ;  Kingston,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Ontario,  and 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Catara([ui.  Sacket's  Harbour,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Grand  Isle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cataraqui,  divides  the  stream  into 
two  channels  :  that  on  the  north  is  called  the  Kingston  Channel,  and  the 
other  Carleton  Island  Channel. 

The  great  extent  of  these  Canadian  lakes  renders  it  a  matter  com- 
pletely unimportant,  that  the  sovereignty  of  them  is  divided  between 
two  independent  powers.  The  Cataraqui,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  neir 
the  western  extremitv  of  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  also  divided  between 
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the  »amc  powers ;  but  this  part  of  the  rtver  is  so  njiiTOw  that  either 
government  cnii  atop  all  communicatiuii  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Provinces  on  tlic  oue  Bide*  and  between  the  Western  States  and  the 
Dorth-eaBtem  part  of  New  York  on  the  other*  An  artificial  outlet  for 
tilt  commerce  of  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  has  accordingly  hccn 
formed  at  great  cxjienBe,  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stales^ 
This  is  the  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with 
ihose  of  the  River  Hudson,  and  through  this  river  with  the  Atlantic 
(p,26l). 

On  the  British  tide  the  Rideau  Canul  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
Ottawa  River ;  and  thus  the  nceessity  of  navigating  the  Cataraqui  is 
avoided  This  canal  commences  near  Kingston,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cataraqui,  and  strikes  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  FalU  of  Chaudiere,  Through  its  whole  course  of  150  miles  it  fa 
navigaMc  by  steam- vessels  134  feet  long,  33  wide,  and  drawing  five  feet 
water.  Rideau  Lake,  through  winch  the  navigation  passes,  is  154  feet 
above  thele^el  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  283  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  Ottawa.  These  differences  of  elevation  are  overcome  by  seventeen 
locks  between  Kingston  aiid  Luke  Rideau,  and  thirty  locks  between  that 
litkc  and  Bytown*  The  completion  of  this  cana!  is  yet  tco  recent  for 
any  sufficient  estimate  to  be  formed  of  its  actual  advantages;  but 
benefiu  are  expected  to  flow  from  it  to  many  districts  of  the  province, 
which,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  collision  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment, will  amply  repay  the  expense  of  its  confitruction. 

From  Bytown  the  navigation  takes  the  Une  of  the  Ottawa  to  the 
wstward.  The  course  of  this  river  being  interrupted  hy  various 
'dangerous  rapids,  other  canals  have  been  cut  in  order  to  avoid  tliem. 
*The  principal  of  these  works»  the  Grenville  Canal,  is  aixty-fotir  miles 
%bove  Montreal ;  and  to  this  point  the  navigation  downwards  may  be 
«:^n tinned  in  vessels  of  the  above-stated  dimensions.  The  constrnc- 
%ion  of  this  work  was  undertaken  before  that  of  the  Rideau  Canal, 
^nd  with  a  more  limited  object,  the  projectors  being  satisfied  with 
adapting  it  for  the  use  of  vessels  only  twenty  feet  w  ide ;  consequently 
Oilier  the  traffic  on  the  whole  line  must  be  confined  to  vessels  of  this 
^ize,  or  trans-shipments  must  be  niade  at  this  point  to  other  boats  for 
tlie  completion  of  the  voyage  to  Montreal.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
**medy  thii  inconvenience  by  enlarging  the  Grenvllk  Canal ;  and  it 
^mns  probable  that  the  advantages  of  auch  a  plan  will>  id  course  of 
%imc,  become  sufficiently  obvious. 

Two  other  cnttinga  have  been  made  a  few  miles  below  the  Grenvillc 
Citnnl,  oue  at  ChCltc  a  Blondcau,  and  the  other  at  Carillon  Rapids, 
't'hese  works  were  undertaken  to  avoid  two  difficult  poiuts  in  the  Ottawa, 
the  aavigaiion  of  which  is  practicable  from  those  points  to  La  Chine,  on 
t|ie  Ijake  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Island  of  Montreal 
^tid  nine  miles  above  that  city,    From  this  spot  another  canal,  called 
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the  La  Chine,  has  been  cut  to  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  dn- 
gerons  rapid  called  the  Sault  St.  Louis :  this  canal  forms  the  kit  <l 
those  works  by  which  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  rendered  nsfigiUe 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  its  course.  Below  the  city  of  Montied, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  a  coune 
580  miles,  the  stream  is  sufficiently  deep,  and  free  from  obatmetioia, 
to  allow  the  passage  of  ships  of  600  tons  burthen.  Ships  of  the  te 
can  ascend  to  Quebec. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  Cataraqui  River  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  for  va^ 
forty  miles  of  its  course,  the  navigation  is  rendered  extremely  mtricate  hj 
the  numerous  islands.  It  is  said  that  within  the  limits  above  describdl 
there  are  1692  small  islands.  Through  the  entire  distance  between 
Kingston  and  Montreal,  190  miles,  there  are  all  the  marks  of  prosperitf. 
There  are  well-constructed  roads,  highly-cultivated  inclomnes,  aid 
thriving  settlements.  At  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  navigatiaa 
of  the  river  is  open,  it  is  covered  with  vessels  and  boats, — the  undouUdl 
evidence  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  pro- 
vinces. In  one  year  693  laden  vessels  and  rafts  have  entered  the  Port 
of  Montreal  from  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
these  trading-vessels,  numerous  steam-boats,  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  are  constantly  plying. 

Upper  Canada,  according  to  some  estimates,  contains  141,000  squtre 
statute  miles,  or  upwards  of  ninety  millions  of  acres,  not  oue-foitrth  put 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  surveyed  or  laid  out  in  townships.  The 
surveyed  portion  of  the  province  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  which 
are  further  divided  into  twenty-six  counties  ;  two  of  these  counties  arc 
subdivided  into  six  ridings.  The  whole  comprise  277  townships,  each 
containing  on  the  average  about  60,000  acres.  A  part  of  each  township 
has  been  reserved  by  the  Crown  for  public  purposes,  and  nearly  oo^ 
half,  or  about  7,000,000  acres,  of  the  unreserved  portion  has  been 
already  granted  to  settlers,  in  full  ownership,  leaving  about  5,000,000 
acres  still  to  be  granted  within  the  townships,  exclusive  of  the 
reserves. 

Beginning  from  the  frontier-line,  which  separates  the  Upper  from 
the  Lower  Province,  and  proceeding  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
districts  and  counties  are  as  follow : — 


Begins  at  the  eastern  extremity  cK  the 

(Glengarry  ....  4  province,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  hy 
Stormont  ••..44     the  Cataraqui  River,  on.  the  N.  by 


Divition. 


Couuties. 


No.  of 
Townshipt. 


4      Ottawa  Division,  and  on  the  W.  by 


Johnstown  Division. 


Ottawa 


Bounded  also  on  the  £.  by  Lower  Ci- 
6  nada,  on  the  S.  by  Eastern  Division, 
6  '     on  the  N.  by  the  OtUwa  River,  and 


on  the  W.  by  Bathurst  Division. 
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Division. 
Johnstown  I 

Bathvrst*! 

Midland 
Newcastle  I 
How  . 

GORK  • 

Niagara 


NaoT 
Townsliips. 

Bounded  on  the  E.  by  Eastern  Division, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Cataraqui,  on  the  N. 
by  Bathurst  Division,  and  on  the  W. 
.    by  Midland  District. 
Bounded  on  the  E.  by  Ottawa,  and  the 
S.  by  Johnstown  Districts,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Ottawa  River,  and  the  W.  by 
Midland  District. 
Bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bathunt  and 
Johnstown  Districts,  on  the  S.  by 
Lake  Ontario,  on  the  N.  by  unsur- 
veyed  districts,  and  W.  by  Newcastle 
District. 

{Bounded  on  the  E.  by  Midland  District, 
on  the  S.  by  Lake  Ontario,  N.  by 
unsunreyed  lands,  and  W.  by  Home 
District 

Bounded  E.  by  Newcastle  District,  S. 
by  Lake  Ontario,  N.  by  Georgian 
Bay  in  Lake  Huron,  and  unsunreyed 
lands,  and  W,  by  Gore  and  London 
Districts. 

/Lies  between  Home  District  on  the  N. 
^^^^^^  ^®  i    and  E.,  London  on  the  W.,  and 


Counties. 

Grenville  . 
Leeds  •  • 


Carleton 
Lanark. 


Frontenac  •    .    .  . 
Lennox  and  Addington 
Hastings   .    .    .    .  : 
Prince  Edward    .  . 

N  orthumberland 
Durham     •  • 


[York 
I  Simcoe, 


E.  Riding  • 
Riding. 


.p. 


[  Wentworth 

f  1st  Riding. 
, J  2nd   „  . 
3rd    „  . 


1  Lincoln  < 


4th 


London 


^  Haldimand 

r  Noriblk  . 
'  Oxford  .  . 
L  Middlesex  . 


Kent 
Essex 


Niagara  on  the  S. 

Bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  River  Nia- 
gara, on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario  and 
Gore  District,  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Erie, 
and  on  the  W.  by  London  District 

I Bounded  E.  by  Home,  Gore,  and  Nia- 
gara Districts,  S.  by  Lake  Erie,  N.  by 
Lake  Huron,  and  W.  by  the  same 
lake  and  Western  District. 
Bounded  E.  by  London  District,  S.  by 
Lake  Erie,  N.  by  Lake  Huron,  and 
W.  by  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  Stotes. 


10 


14 

9 


Total  .  277 


The  natural  boundaries  of  the  country,  which  is  divided  into  these 
eleven  districts,  are  as  follow : — On  the  south,  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
the  St  Lawrence;  on  the  west,  Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  the 
River  St.  Glair,  and  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Huron ;  on  the  north 
Greorgian  Bay,  which  is  a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  the  high  lands  north  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  which  take  a  general  easterly  course  to  the  junction  of  the 
Madawaska  and  the  Ottawa  River,  and  then  the  Ottawa  River.  On 
the  east  there  is  no  natural  boundary  which  separates  Upper  from 
Lower  Canada. 

Upper  Canada  is  not  a  mountainous  country.  That  part  which  lies 
along  Lake  Superior  and  the  north  shore  of  the  Huron  as  far  east 
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the  mountainB  of  La  Cloche,  is  little  known.  The  monDtauiB  of  Lt 
Cloche  commence  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Huron,  between  dl^'tndSS* 
W.  long.,  opposite  the  island  of  Grand  Manitoulin,  and  run  in  a  geoeni 
north  direction.  The  country  west  of  these  mountains  is  supposed  to 
be  a  table-land,  which  contains  some  small  hills  and  numerouB  lakn: 
there  are  no  agricultural  settlements  in  it. 

The  tract  between  Georgian  Bay  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Ottawa, 
which  enters  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  an  elevated  table-land  with  an  in^a- 
lar  surface.    Its  southern  boundary  h^ins,  on  (he  west,  between  hJst 
Simcoe  and  Lake  Muskoka,  which  is  north  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  it  nuM 
in  a  general  east  direction,  keeping  about  20  or  25  miles  south  of  45' 
N.  lat.,  nearly  as  far  as  76®  W.  long.    The  country  rises  rather  rapidlj 
from  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay  to  an  elevation  of  750  feet  above  the 
Ijake,  or  1344  feet  above  the  Atlantic.    This  western  portion  of  the 
table-land  contains  timber-trees  of  hard  wood,  the  indication  of  a  fertik 
soil.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nipissing  Lake  (750  feet  above  the 
sea),  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  north  part  of  Georgian  Bay  faj 
the  River  Frani^ais,  which  contains  several  rapids ;  and  it  is  bounded 
on  the  cast  by  a  depression  containing  numerous  lakes,  part  of  which 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Ottawa  by  the  river  Nesswabic,  and  part 
discharge  their  waters  into  Trading  Lake  and  Muskoka  Lake,  and  from 
the  latter  into  the  southern  part  of  Georgian  Bay.    The  eastern  snd 
larger  part  of  this  table-land,  which  lies  between  the  depression  just 
described  and  the  Ottawa,  is  deeply  furrowed  by  many  valleys,  the 
drainage  of  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa.    The  Ottawa, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  district,  rises  in  the  high  hod 
which  separates  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  probably  in  about  48°  N.  lat.    In  the  upper  parts  of  its 
course  it  passes  through  I^ake  Temiscamiug,  but  there  is  no  settlement 
higher  up  the  river  than  on  the  lakes  called  Les  Allumettes,  through 
which  the  Ottawa  passes,  and  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  hy 
the  Nesswabic.    Just  below  the  junction  of  the  Nesswabic  the  river 
divides  into  two  branches  which  enclose  the  large  island  called  Black 
River  Island ;  and  lower  down  is  the  still  larger  island  called  Grand 
Calumet  Island.    About  45''  25'  N.  lat.,  at  the  lake  des  Chats,  the 
Ottawa  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Madawaska,  which  comei 
from  the  table-land  :  the  Madawaska  runs  through  several  lakes,  snd 
contains  numerous  rapids.    The  falls  called  Chaudieres,  the  chief  of 
which  is  said  to  be  60  feet  high,  occur  lower  down  near  the  junction  of 
the  Rideau  Canal  with  the  Ottawa :  from  the  falls  the  river  is  navigable 
to  the  Long  Sault,  a  rapid  which  occurs  near  Grenville ;  the  distance 
from  the  Chaudieres  to  Greuvilk  is  about  60  miles  along  the  river. 
Below  Grenville  the  Ottawa  becomes  much  wider,  and  is  called  the 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains :  this  wide  opening  unites  with  that  ex- 
panse of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  contains  the  Island  of  Montreal.  The 


oTe  course  of  the  Ottawn  is  probably  400  iJiHcs.  lo  its  course 
f  til  rough  the  tabic -kiid  the  bunks  are  general  ly  high  ;  hut  below  the  ^ 
^  Chaudieres  ihey  are  much  lesa  elevated  and  often  inundated.  This 
1^  river,  like  all  the  Etreama  which  join  the  St,  I.a\vrence  from  the  north- 
^  weet)  brings  down  an  itnmenBe  volume  of  water.  The  settlemcnta 
f  do  liut  extend  more  than  200  miles  up  the  Ottawa,  and  the  country  on 
p  each  side  of  the  river  above  the  junction  of  the  Rtdeau  Canal  is  com- 
^   parulively  little  known ;  bo  far  as  it  baa  been  examined  it  is  covered 

fwith  heavy  timber,  and  the  soil  k  good.    The  Ottawa  is  now  navigable 
from  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  the  Chaudieres,  a  distance 
L    of  about  90  mi!e-F,  the  rapids  at  Grenville  having  been  avoided  by  the 
cut  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  already  deacribed. 

A  Une  drawn  due  north  from  Kingston,  near  the  commencement  of 
the  Rideau  Canal,  to  the  Ottawa,  pretty  accurately  separates  the  waters 
which  flow  Bo\tthward  from  the  margin  of  the  table* laud  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  Ottawa  and  the  Cataraqui.  This  triangular  dis- 
trict is  chiefly  drained  by  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Ottawa.  The 
land  rises  gently  in  terraces  from  the  bankt  of  the  Ottaw^a  and  Cata- 
raqui ;  the  descent  to  both  rivers  is  about  four  feel  in  a  mile.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  this  district  the  greatest  elevation  is  near  to  the  banks 
of  the  Cataraqui^but  near  75**  W.  long. ;  the  high  land  turns  more  to  the 
west  and  joins  the  table-laud.  This  high  land  is  only  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. In  its  western  pa^t,  through  wliich  the  line  of  the  Rideau  Canal 
pa:ssea»  the  summit  level  of  the  canal,  which  is  the  highest  point,  is 
only  290  feet  above  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown  :  this  part  contains  numer- 
ous  lakes,  of  which  the  Ridcau  and  the  Mississippi  arc  the  largest. 
Though  tlie  distance  from  the  highest  part  of  this  range  to  the  Ottawa 
ifi  ^eater  than  the  distance  from  the  same  part  to  the  St.  Lawrence^  the 
rate  of  descent  on  each  slope  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  owing  to 
the  level  of  the  Ottawa  being  lower  than  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
This  triangular  district  is  generally  fertile. 

The  remainder  of  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  two  great  natural 
divisions  by  a  range  of  lu^h  land,  whicht  commencing  on  the  shores  of 
Natawasauga  BaVj  the  southern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay,  has  a 
general  south  course  of  90  miles  to  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  western  cx* 
tremity  of  Lake  Ootario.  The  range  continues  along  the  shore  of  Bur- 
ttngton  Bay  and  the  south  shore  of  Ontario,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
mile!!,  and  lermi nates  at  Queeustown  on  the  Niagara  River,  above  which 
place  it  forms  the  Great  Falls,  It  ia  said  that  the  highest  point  in  this 
range  is  not  more  than  350  feet  above  the  Huron. 

The  country  to  the  EaBt  of  tbia  range,  and  south  of  tlie  table-land 
already  described,  consists  of  two  parts.  A  range  of  high  laud,  which 
is  connected  (about  SO"  W,  long.)  with  the  range  that  runs  from 
Natawasauga  Bay  to  Luke  Ontario,  runs  eastward  along  the  parallel  of 
44*  N.  to  the  wettern  extremity  of  QuinttS  Bay^  on  the  uoith  coast  of 
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Luke  Ontario,  a  diBtancc  of  about  130  miles.    Between  thii  i 
the  lake  there  is  a  level  tract  of  country,  drained  by  lefad  X 
streams  which  fall  into  Lake  Ontario  :  this  tract  is  from  30  to  40 1 
wide  in  the  western  part ;  but  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  it  ( 
Buy,  it  is  not  more  than  8  or  10  miles  wide,  and  the  lake 
this  part  rather  bold.    This  tract  is  generally  fertile,  but 
ttie  eastern  than  in  the  western  part 

The  tract  which  lies  between  the  range  of  high  land  just  i 
(in  44"  N.  lat.).  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  table-land,  iii 
more  extensive,  and  it  contains  numerous  riTera  and  lakes :  it  iii 
180  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  50  miles.    In  diei 
part  is  Lake  Simcoc,  the  greatest  length  of  which,  from  north  to  i 
is  near  30  miles ;  and  the  greatest  width  about  25  miles :  it 
100  feet  above  Lake  Huron.    The  surplus  waters  of  the  basin  of  J 
Simcoc  pass  in  a  very  irregular  direction  through  various  smsllcr  1 
and  enter  Gloucester  Bay,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Geor^l 
by  the  River  Severn :  the  Severn  contains  numerous  rapidi. 
Natawasauga,  which  enters  Natawasauga  Bay,  drains  the 
angle  of  this  district.    That  part  of  this  tract  which  is  east  of  the  \ 
of  Lake  Sinicoe,  is  drained  by  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Onti 
of  wliich  the  Trent  is  the  principal.    There  is  probably,  therefiin^  I 
water-shed,  higher  than  any  other  part  of  this  tract,  between 
Simcoe  and  Balsam  Lake,  on  the  margin  of  the  table-land,  which  i 
be  considered,  at  present,  as  the  source  of  the  Trent.    Balsam  Ldtti 
connected  with  Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  Shemong,  and  other  lakes  whidi 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  table-land,  and  are  said  to  beoos-L  -j- 
nected  with  some  lakes  further  east,  also  on  the  margin  of  the  tibk- 
land,  from  which  the  principal  branch  of  the  Trent,  called  the  Ottanibn^  k-y 
flows.    Tiic  Ottanabce  enters  Rice  Lake,  from  which  it  is  navigiloi 
upwards  by  small  stcam-l)oats  nearly  as  far  as  the  town  of  Peterborou^ 
The  river  issues  from  Rice  Lake,  under  the  name  of  the  Trent,  and  ififf 
a  very  winding  course  enters  the  Bay  of  QuiuU^.    Its  course,  messund 
along  its  windings  to  Balsam  Lake,  must  be  considerably  above  200 
miles,  though  the  direct  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  same  point  it 
not  more  than  70  or  80  miles.    The  Bay  of  QuinUS  is  a  long,  nano^i  I 
and  irregular  passage,  which  is  separated  from  Lake  Ontario  by  tbe  | 
peninsula  of  Prince  Edward :  the  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  1 
Lake  and  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  is  only  about  half  a  mik  | 
wide.   The  peninsula  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks*   The  I 
other  streams  which  belong  to  this  district,  such  as  the  Moira  and  the  I 
Salmon,  have  a  tolerably  direct  course  from  the  southern  margin  of  the 
table-land  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  which  they  terminate.    This  tract 
.contains  a  large  proportion  of  good  land,  though  swamps  are  not  un- 
common ;  it  is  still  thickly  covered  wjth  forests,  but  there  are  thriving 
settlements  in  it 
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,  The  large  triangular  tract  to  the  west  of  the  high  lands  which  run 
from  Natawasauga  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  Plain  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  ia  surrounded  hy  the  Lakes  on  all  sides,  except  in  the  line  of  the  high 
Im^  just  mentioned,  and  is  at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  the  area  of 
Bngland  and  Wales.    This  extensive  tract  contains  no  great  elevations, 
«ii  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  forest-trees,  as 
oak,  maple,  chestnut,  hickory,  walnut,  beech,  cedar,  pine,  and  other 
tteea.    It  contains  a  few  prairies  of  small  extent.    The  northern  part, 
Wrldch  terminates  in  the  long.  Peninsula  between  the  Huron  and  Georgian 
B«y,  and  the  central  part  as  fieir  as  44"".  N.  lat.,  are  comparatively  little 
faaown.    The  southern  part  is  drained  by  two  principal  streams,  the 
Oose  or  Grand  River^  and  the  Thames.    The  Ouse  rises  in  the  high 
knda  south  of  Natawasauga  Bay,  and  takes  a  very  irregular  course,  first 
to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  south-east :  after  a  course  of  about  130 
miles,  it  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Sherbrook,  where  the  Welland  Canal  com- 
nmces.    There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth  with  eight  feet  of  water  on  it,  but 
Ae  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  tolerable  harbour :  the  river  is  navigable 
far  schooners  about  25  miles.    The  Thames  rises  much  more  to  the 
south  than  the  Ouse,  in  a  great  swamp,  which  occupies  the  central  part 
of  the  plain.    It  has  first  a  general  south  course  past  London,  and  then 
a  south-west  course  to  its  outlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 
The  whole  course  may  be  about  160  miles ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  small 
TOsels  up  to  Chatham,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.    Numerous  other 
smaller  streams  enter  Lake  Erie;  and  a  considerable  stream,  called 
Great  Bear  Creek,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  lower  course  of 
the  Thames,  enters  the  northern  part  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

The  districts  situated  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  province  between 
the  two  principal  rivers,  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  form,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  level  country  of  moderate  elevation,  sloping  gently 
and  regularly  towards  the  margins  of  those  streams.  The  area  of  these 
districts  is  as  follows  : — 

Ottawa  .  1118 

Eastern     .  .  •  1325 

Bathurst  .  .  1700 

Johnstown    .  .  1650 

5793  square  miles. 

The  soil  is,  in  some  situations,  marshy,  but  it  is  generally  rich.  It 
consists  principally  of  yellow  loam  and  of  clay  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  A  substratum  of  blue  limestone  runs 
through  the  district,  and  is  occasionally  found  at  the  surface. 

The  uncleared  lands  are  covered  with  lofty  forest-trees,  which  are 
principally  white  and  red  oak,  white  pine,  maple,  beech,  birch,  hiccory, 
ash,  elm,  cedar,  and  poplar. 

The  whole  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  which  often 
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expand  into  likes.  They  supply  the  means  finr  iortiliuK  M  ^^^n 
and  faciliute  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  traveUcn.  ThgjJimtmi  plSl 
numerous  sites  for  grist  and  saw-mills,  and  for  other  manuftcfanKf*'  b 
poses  where  water-power  can  he  employed.  The  advantigei  flfti  o^lit] 
water  communication  for  travelling  are  greater  at  present  thntlKf'  liitaii  ( 
he  hereafter,  when  new  roads  shall  he  opened,  and  such  u  ifae^fci'  Anas;  a 
arc  improved.  In  the  more  populous  and  improved  parts  of  tk^  ^  tow 
vince  much  has  already  heen  done  in  the  oonstroction  id  a 
where  settlements  are  only  thinly  planted,  and  where  the  iBtattf  beitaD 
hetween  them  is  not  frequent,  such  roads  as  have  been  opened  is  ^  hnoj 
province  would  hardly  be  considered  worthy  of  that  name  in  Mhaw 
aa  they  consist  of  little  else  than  the  removal  of  natural  obStnditfi  is,  is 
they  are  besides  liable,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  from  iie{^^  ^  ^ 
become  speedily  obstructed,  even  where  considerable  labour  snd  tifi^  ^  ^ 
have  been  bestowed.  Ik^jt* 

A  principal  road,  continued  from  the  Lower  Province  to  Kmgiiii*l^^ 
Lake  Ontario,  passes  through  the  various  towns  planted  on  the  imi^I^ 
bank  of  the  Cataraqui.   The  towns  thus  situated  are  ComwsD,  Jetarl*^^ 
town,  Fort  Wellington,  and  Brockville.    Cornwall,  which  is  nesriyS*!*^^ 
miles  west  of  the  boundary  line  at  St.  Regis,  cpntaina  about  100  troota 
houses,  with  a  Church  and  Court-house.    Johnstown,  46  nules  ^ji' 
up  the  stream,  is  of  nearly  the  same  size.    Fort  Wellington,  three  mb  I  ^ 
west  of  Jolinstown,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Fort  Og8denhaT|,ia 
the  American  territory,  contains  at  present  only  about  fifty  houses,  iMt 
appears  likely  to  become  a  thriving  place,  from  its  situation  at  the  tc^ 
mination  of  the  sloop  navigation  on  the  Cataraqui  from  Lake  Ontario, 
where  trans-shipments  of  goods  must  be  made  from  and  to  the  hosts 
which  arc  carried  up  from  Montreal,    Brockville,  twelve  miles  west  of 
Fort  Wellington,  is  neatly  built,  has  a  Church  and  Court-house,  snd 
contains  a  population  of  six  hundred  persons. 

The  north-eastern  districts,  Ottawa  and  Bathurst,  contain  sefoal 
rising  settlements.  Hawkesbury,  in  Prescott  County,  twelve  miles  aboFC 
Point  Fortune,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  contains  extensive  saw-mills.  By 
town,  in  Carleton  County,  is  sixty  miles  west  of  Hawkesbury,  and  a 
short  distance  below  the  falls  of  the  Chaudiere.  This  town  stands  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  termination  of  the  Ridcau  Canal.  It  is  laid  out  with 
neatness  and  regularity,  and  is  fast  rising  into  consequence. 

At  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudiere  the  two  provinces  have  been  united  by 
a  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  connecting  with  each  other  and  with 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  the  numerous  islands  contained  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  One  principal  arch  has  a  span  of  200  feet,  two  arches 
have  each  70  feet  span,  and  eight  others  are  each  of  60  feet  span. 

Between  the  Ottawa  and  Cataraqui  are  Richmond,  Lanark,  and  Perth, 
all  thriving  villages  which  were  first  established  in  1815  by  Scottish 
emigrants  and  disbanded  soldiers,  and  which,  being  seated  in  the  midst 
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f  a  fefiile  tract  of  country,  Jire  fust  increasing  in  population.  In  the 
ar  1814  tlii&  part  gf  tlie  province  conBistcil  of  an  almost  impenetrable 
reat,  bnt  ruads  were  then  opened  by  the  govcrnraeiTt,  and  the  great 
pabi lilies  of  the  soil  Hpeedily  attracted  settlers*  The  ]iToximity  of  the 
Rideau  Canal  will  prove  an  additionnl  advantage  to  this  district,  by 
oflcring  a  ready  and  cheap  means  of  conveying  its  produce  to  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  both  provinces. 

The  area  of  Midland  district  is  3492  square  miles*  The  Iqw\\  of 
Kingston,  in  this  district,  is  seated  at  the  north*eaatem  extremity  of  I^alte 
Ontario,  where  its  waters  enter  the  Cataraqui,  in  44^  15'  K*  lat.  It 
WAS  founded  in  1783,  and  although  not  the  cftpilal,  or  eeat  of  govern- 
ment, is  at  present  the  most  important  and  populous  town  in  the  pro- 
vince* Owing  to  its  favourable  position  it  is  the  entrepot  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  Lower  Province  and  the  parts  to  the  westward. 
The  street*  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  comprise  about  lOO 
bouses,  many  of  which  arc  well-built  stone  edifices.  It  also  contains 
several  commodious  warehouses.  The  population  of  Kingston  now 
amounts  to  nearly  GOOO  persons.  The  trade  from  the  westward  is  car- 
ried on  in  vessels  of  from  100  to  200  tons  burthen  :  flat- bottomed  boats, 
or  baleauj^t  are  used  for  conveying  goodss  through  the  Cataraqui  from 
the  eastward. 

The  opening  of  the  Rideau  Canal  will,  no  doubt,  cause  some  altera- 
tion in  the  transit  trade  of  Kingston*  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
make  trans-shipments  of  goods  or  produce  at  this  port.  The  steam- 
vessels  which  now  ply  between  the  towns  on  Lake  Ontario  will  go  for- 
ward at  least  mt  far  aa  the  entrance  to  the  Grenvllle  Canal  on  tlie  Ottawa, 
within  64  miles  of  Montreal,  as  already  stated ;  the  increased  traffic 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  wd!  be  thus  induced,  cannot  fail,  however, 
to  be  advantageous  in  many  ways  Co  Kingston.  This  town  possesses  a 
convenient  and  sheltered  harbour,  with  good  nnchoriug-g round  in  18 
feet  water  close  to  the  shore.  The  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  defended 
by  batteries  placed  on  opposite  points  of  land.  Tlicre  is  a  considerable 
Dock-yard  here,  in  which  vessels  of  war  were  built  during  the  last 
American  war,  to  oppose  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

Grand  Isle,  called  also  Wolfe  Island,  already  mentioned  as  occupying 
or  dividing  the  entrance  of  the  Cataraqui,  forms  one  of  the  townaliipa  of 
Frontenac  County. 

Proceeding  from  Kingston  along  the  norlhern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
for  18  miles  westward ^  we  arrive  at  Bath,  opposite  to  which  is  Amherst 
Island,  a  township  of  Lennox  and  Addington  County.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  west  is  the"  peninsula  which  forms  Prince  Edward^s 
County :  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  the  Bay  of  Quintt^,  the  length 
of  which,  if  the  windings  are  included,  is  nearly  50  miles*  This  inlet 
*  «Q  campletely  laad-locked  us  to  prove  a  secure  retreat  from  the  heavy 
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gales  by  which  the  American  lakes  are  often  Tisited.  The  Bay  of  ^ 
Quinte  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers.  The  largest  of  thoKtie  ^ 
the  Ns|MLne,  Salmon,  Moira,  and  Trent  Rivers.  !^ 
Several  salt  springs  have  been  discovered  in  the  township  of  Perry,  ^ 
on  the  Trent  River,  and  the  manufacture  of  sslt  is  pvosecuted,  but  ^ 
produce  is  said  to  be  not  of  the  best  quality. 

^  Newcastle,  the  centra]  district  of  the  province,  extends  along  die  vaA  f 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  65  miles  westward  from  the  head  of  ? 
Bay  of  Quinte.    The  area  of  this  district  is  3024  square  miks:  it  ii  ! 
well  watered.    The  basin  of  the  Trent  is  contained  within  this  diatricL 
The  Ottanabee,  as  the  Trent  is  generally  called  above  its  influx  mm 
Rice  Lake,  contains  on  its  west  bank  a  thriving  settlement,  named  Peter- 
borough,  in  the  township  of  Monoghan:  this  place  has  above  3008 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  m 
1825,  under  the  care  of  government.    From  Balsam  Lake,  whidi  is  ia 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  district,  a  short  portage  connects  the  navi- 
gation with  the  River  Talbot,  which  falls  into  Lake  Simcoe.    An  almoit 
continuous  water-communication  is  thus  formed  through  the  interior  sf 
the  province,  between  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  Huron  Lake. 

The  soil  in  the  townships  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a  rich  black 
earth.  Farther  north,  towards  Rice  Lake,  is  a  sandy  plain  of  ioiBe 
extent,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  land  in  this  district  is  fertile^  and 
yields  abundant  crops  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  are  cultivated 
in  England,  as  well  as  of  maize. 

The  villages  of  Cobourg,  P«)rt  Hope,  and  Darlington,  stand  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Much  of  the  land  contiguous  to  these  settle- 
ments has  been  brought  under  cultivation :  a  few  years  ago  this  tract  wss 
a  wilderness.  The  district  contained,  in  1830,  a  population  of  14,850 
souls,  who  possessed  16G5  horses,  and  10,853  head  of  homed  cattle. 

The  area  of  Home  District  is  3672  square  miles  :  it  contains  the 
town  of  York,  or  Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  is  in 
43°  40^  N.  lat.  It  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  an  excellent  harbour,  the 
form  of  which  is  nearly  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  one  mile  and  a  half. 
This  harbour  is  formed  by  a  narrow  peninsula,  six  miles  long,  and  vary- 
ing in  its  breadth  from  sixty  yards  to  nearly  a  mile.  This  narrow  slip 
is  principally  a  bank  of  sand,  and  it  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  lake  from  the  town.  On  the  extremity  of  this  peninsula, 
which  is  called  Gibraltar  Point,  a  block-house  has  been  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbour,  and  also  a  lighthouse. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  when  this  site  was  fixed  upon  for  building  the 
capital  of  the  province,  the  spot  contained  a  solitary  Indian  wigwam, 
and  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest.  In  six  years  from  that  time  the 
town  had  assumed  a  respectable  appearance.  York  is  regularly  laid  out 
with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  number  of  houses  is  ' 
now  450,  and  its  popidation  amounts  to  4000.    Several  of  the  houaes 
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re  receotly  built  are  of  brick  and  stone ;  those  of  earlier  date  are  of 
wood.  The  town  contains  a  govemment-houBCj  a  buikhng  where  the 
provincial  parliament  holds  its  sittings,  a  church,  court-house,  gaol^  aod 
iiumerous  storehousei  for  government  purposes.  There  is  a  college  at 
^ork,  in  which  the  higher  brancheB  of  knowledge  arc  taught. 

York  was  captured  by  the 'Americans  m  April  1813.  They  kept 
i|iOBse£Sion  of  the  place  only  for  a  few  days,  but  they  carried  off  a 
freat  part  of  such  public  property  as  was  moveable^  and  burnt  the 
|ci¥crnmeiit-housc  and  other  public  huildings. 

The  laiid  in  the  neighbouring  towushipi  is  in  a  high  state  of  culti* 
vttioo;  and  the  market  of  York  ia  always  abundantly  supplied  with 

A  good  road  runs  from  the  rear  of  the  town  to  Gwillimbury,  a  village 
tfiiTty-two  miles  to  the  northward,  and  forward  five  miles  further  to 
Oook^s  flay,  from  which  there  is  a  commitnicaiion  to  Georgian  Bay  by 
Lake  Simcoe,  This  line  of  road  bears  the  name  of  Yonge  Street, 
Many  settlements  have  been  formed  on  it,  the  land  being  fertile  on  each 
side  of  tlie  road.  Another  road  to  the  same  point  has  been  formed,  by 
which  the  distance  has  been  shorienedv  This  road  commences  from 
^Kenipenfelt  Bay,  m  Lake  Simcoe,  and  is  carried  to  Penetangui&hene 
Harbour,  which  opens  into  Gloncester  Bay,  A  town  has  been  laid  out 
at  Peiietanguishene,  where  a  naval  depot  and  custom-house  have  been 
ettablished.  The  distance  by  this  route  from  York  to  Lake  Huron  is 
only  88  miles,  while  the  usual  course,  through  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair, 
is  700  miles. 

A  road  called  Dundas  Street  has  been  opened  from  York  to  Am- 
herstburg,  on  Detroit  River,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
province*    The  distaoce  between  the  two  towns  is  250  miles,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  roud  paases  through  several  thriving  settlements ; 
the  principal  of  winch  arc  Trafalgar,  Uundas,  at  the  head  of  Burlington 
<Bay,  which  forms  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  j  Burford  and 
\  Oxford,  ill  Oxford  Coujity ;  Chatham,  on  the  River  Thames,  in  the 
I  county  of  Kent;  and  Sandwich^  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
(    Gore  district  has  an  area  of  1836  square  milea.    The  soil  is  generally 
f alluvial,  consisting  of  a  deep  rich  vegetable  mould,  under  which  k  a 
middle  stratum  of  either  black  or  yellow  loam,  with  a  substratum  of 
grey  or  blue  clay.    The  district  ia  well  watered  and  abundantly  wooded, 
j  md  in  some  places  there  are  extensive  natural  meadows.    The  Ouse  or 
'Grand  River,  and  its  numerons  branches,  flow  through  this  and  the 
adjoin  tug  district  of  Niagara  into  Lake  Erie.    On  one  of  the  branches  of 
itbii  river,  called  the  Speed,  and  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
Canada  Company  have  founded  the  tliriving  town  of  Guelph,  to  which 
flceeas  may  be  had  by  good  roads  from  York,  and  from  Godericli, 
another  of  the  Company's  settlements  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
%mm.  Guelphj  although  founded  in  1821,  already  contains  100  or  800 
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inhabitants.  The  Canada  Company  have  another  settlement  on  tk 
banks  of  the  Grand  River  in  this  district,  the  village  of  Gait,  wbidi  ■ 
in  the  township  of  Dumfries,  Halton  Coonty,  and  seventeen  milei  fm 
Guelph.  c 

Niagara  district  has  an  area  of  1080  square  miles.    Hie  town  k 
Niagara,  or. Fort  George,  once  called  Newark,  occupies  the  west  htk  & 
of  the  River  Niagara  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.    Daring  thi  b 
last  American  war  (December,  1813)  the  town  was  taken  by  a  pai^tt 
the  New  York  militia,  and  destroyed  by  fire.    It  has,  however,  bes 
rapidly  rebuilt,  and  is  again  a  thriving  place ;  the  population  amoanti 
to  1500  persons.    The  town  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  carries  mt 
brisk  trade  with  the  different  ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  as  well  as  viA 
more  distant  parte  of  the  province.    Before  York  was  built,  Niagm 
was  the  scat  of  government  for  the  province. 

Seven  miles  from  Niagara,  and  at  the  base  of  the  heights  of  QucesF 
town,  is  the  village  of  Queenstown.  This  place  contains  about  600 
inhabitants.  The  surrounding  lands  are  cultivated.  The  trade  wbick 
Queenstown  has  enjoyed,  from  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  portage 
below  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  will  now  be  transferred  to  the  Wellanil 
Canal.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  portage,  ten  miles  fnmt 
Queenstown,  and  above  the  Falls,  is  the  village  of  Chippewa,  whidi 
occupies  both  banks  of  the  Welland  River,  near  to  its  moulh,  wbich 
forma  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Welland  Canal.  A  few  miles  bdow 
this  village,  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  Niagara,  are  some  spriogB 
which  give  out  an  abundance  of  inflammable  gas.  The  heat  of  the 
water  in  these  springs  is  said  to  be  at  the  boiling  point. 

From  Chippewa  to  Fort  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  Niagara,  the  distance 
is  sixteen  miles,  by  a  good  road  cut  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Thii 
furt  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  orer 
a  fine  and  well-cultivated  country.  The  navigation  on  Lake  Erie  is  by 
steam-boats,  between  Fort  Erie  at  its  eastern,  and  Amherstburg  at  its 
western  extremity. 

The  district  of  Niagara  has  a  favourable  geographical  position,  being 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  waters,  and  traversed  by  the 
Welland  Cunal.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  climate  agreeable:  it 
produces  abundance  of  fine  fruits.  It  has  further  the  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  contiguity  to  the  flourishing  State  of  New  York. 

London  District,  the  largest  in  the  province^  has  been  only  partially 
surveyed.  In  addition  to  its  three  counties,  and  the  tract  or  block  of 
laud  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  possessed  by  the  Incorporated 
Canada  Company,  and  which  together  comprise  an  area  of 3204  square  ' 
miles,  the  district  contains  territory  of  great  extent,  and  more  than  equal 
to  the  surveyed  portion.  The  unsurveyed  tract  is  in  the  northern 
division,  having  the  Huron  Lake  and  Georgian  Bay  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  Home  District  on  the  east.   The  most  settled  portions  of  the 
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^Ustrict  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Middlesex,  which  border  on  the 
suMrth  shore  of  Lake  Eric.  A  road  has  been  opened  which  skirts  the 
liliores  of  the  lake,  and  is  carried  all  the  way  from  Fort  Erie  to  Amherst- 
iMirg.  London  is  generally  a  low  and  level  country.  Near  the*  eastern 
iHiuDdary,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  is  the  village  of  Dover,  and 
ten  miles  west  of  this  is  Charlotteville,  both  inconsiderable  places  :  the 
Ifttter  has  an  iron-work,  for  which  ore  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

NcHth  Foreland,  or  Long  Point,  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  which  stretches 
fMward  for  nearly  twenty  miles  into  Lake  Erie.    The  Bay  thus  formed 
ii  called  Long  Point  Bay.    Thirty-six  miles  westward  of  this  bay  is  the 
maXl  settlement  of  Stirling,  and  seven  miles  further  in  the  same 
irection  is  Port  Talbot,  a  settlement  formed  by  Colonel  Talbot,  who,  in 
.  1802,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  government  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  on 
^eonditioD  of  establishing  there  a  certain  number  of  settlers;  a  condition 
-  with  which  he  has  complied.    This  grant  comprises  a  large  portion  of 
*  fertile  land,  and  the  settlement  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The 
bhabitants  are  principally  emigrants  from  Ireland,  with  several  others 
Aom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    One  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by 
CUonel  Talbot  with  the  settlers  upon  his  grant,  was  that  each  should 
open  a  road  in  front  of  his  farm,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

The  block  of  land  piurchased  by  the  Canada  Company  contains  about 
ft  million  of  acres.  In  shape  it  approaches  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
cartends  about  sixty  miles  along  the  south-east  and  east  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.  The  tract  has  been  surveyed,  and  is  divided  into  twenty  town- 
diips:  two  roads,  about  100  miles  in  length,  have  been  cut  through  it. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
a  deep  rich  black  loam,  with  a  sub-soil  of  clay  intermixed  with  sand. 
The  soil  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  very  productive.  There  are  several 
prairies  in  the  district,  which  also  contains  abundance  of  fine  timber. 
A  considerable  branch  of  the  River  Thames  passes  through  the  district, 
irhich  also  contains  the  River  aux  Sables.  The  Maitland  River  also 
^ows  into  it  from  the  north,  and  discharges  itself  into  I^ake  Huron 
through  a  natural  harbour,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  town  of  Goderich 
Iiaa  been  built.  This  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  200  tons 
liurthen.  This  town  is  becoming  a  thriving  place,  and  jjrobably  con- 
tains above  1000  inhabitants.  It  possesses  good  sites  fur  mills  on  the 
Haitland  River,  and  is  connected  by  roads  with  the  older- settled  counties 
in  the  district,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  settlements  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts. 

The  area  of  Western  District  is  1928  square  miles.  The  settlement 
of  this  district  was  begun  while  Canada  was  in  the  possession  of  France ; 
and  some  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  French  extraction.  To  the 
westward  of  Port  Talbot,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  is 
Point  aux  Pins,  or  Languard  Point,  a  projection  of  land  which  nearly 
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encloses  n  sheet  of  water,  measuring  eight  square  miles,  and  from  w\nA 
a  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  lake  by  a  narrow  opening.  Fiftf 
two  miles  south-west  of  this  bay  is  Point  Pfcl^e,  or  ^Sonth  Forelud, 
which  has  a  tolerably  sheltered  anchorage-ground  on  its  west  side, 
called  Pigeon  Bay.  Thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Point  PdiSe  is  tk 
mouth  of  the  River  Detroit,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which,  and  three 
miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Ambentburg,  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  province,  and  containing  a  populatioB 
of  1200  souls.  Amhcrstburg  has  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour,  and, 
being  a  frontier  town,  is  fortified.  The  military  works  and  docks  were 
destroyed,  together  with  all  the  stores,  during  the  last  American  wir; 
but  the  town  has  since  been  again  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Amhent* 
burg  is  785  miles  above  Quebec,  fbllowiug  the  line  of  water-communi- 
cation, and  1 100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  acnl 
on  the  bank  of  the  Detroit  is  highly  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  favoorabk 
to  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  fruits,  which  are  here  raised  in  great 
abundance.  The  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  peara,  and 
apples  of  the  district  are  excellent.  All  kinds  of  grain  grow  here  ia 
l)erfectiou. 

Higher  up  the  Detroit  River,  and  fourteen  miles  from  Amherstbmgi  is 
the  small  town  of  Sandwich,  which  contains  150  houses.  An  active  com* 
munication  is  kept  up  between  the  English  and  American  settlements  qd 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  particularly  in  winter,  when  its 
surface  is  frozen.  A  steani-boat  plies  between  Sandwich  and  Maitland, 
on  Lake  Huron. 

The  province  contains  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  of  limestone,  but  coal 
has  not  yet  been  discovered :  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  still  plentiful 
Some  scarce  minerals  have  been  discovered  in  Upper  Canada.  Petalite 
has  been  found  near  York ;  beryl  is  found  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
axinite  in  Ottawa  District;  amethyst  has  been  discovered  on  Likci 
Huron  and  Superior ;  slrontian  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  cornelian, 
agate,  and  fluor  spar  on  Lake  Superior.  Marble  is  common.  Carbonate 
of  iron  (plumbago)^  ores  of  antimony,  copper,  and  lead  are  also  found. 
The  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  contains  several  salt  springs,  which 
are  likely  to  be  made  very  productive.  Immense  beds  of  gypsum  of  the 
purest  quality  are  worked  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie :  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  in  Dumfries  Township,  Halton  County,  Gore  District, 
whence  300  tons  were  obtained  in  1829.  Large  quantities  of  gypsum 
are  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  population  of  tlic  entire  province,  according  to  the  census  taken 
in  the  different  districts  in  1830,  was  as  follows: — 
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Males. 


1,705 
9,581 
7,3^2 
9,713 
16,238 
6,805 
13,301 
10,274 
10,290 
10,726 
4,373 


Total. 

3,833 
19,755 
16,315 
20,407 
34,198 
14,850 
28,565 
20,945 
20,916 
22,803 

9.288 


Ottawa'* 
EaHtern . 


,  2,128 
.  10,168 


Bathurst  « 
Midluiid 


* 


.  10,694 

.  17,960 

,  8,045 

.  15,264 

,  10,671 

,  10,626 

.  12,077 


8,633 


Newcastle 
Home  , 
Gore 


Niagara 
London , 
Western 


•4,915 


111,181         100,394  211,575 
fn  1834  the  total  population  was  321,903. 

Hie  number  of  acres  of  land,  mostly  of  excellent  qtmlitj*,  still  nncul- 
ited  in  townships  that  have  beeti  surveyed,  exceeds  three  millions  and 
quarter,  one  half  of  whieh  arc  un  gran  ted »  Immense  trauts  still 
lain  to  be  explored  and  inhabited.  Que  district  alone  north  of  the 
;t,  sold  to  the  Canada  Com any,  hounded  on  the  west  by  Lake 
ronj  and  on  the  east  by  surveyed  land  in  Home  District,  is  computed 
lontain  three  millions  of  acres-  The  number  of  grants  of  land  made 
1830  amounted  to  677,  comprising  271,656  acres, 
rhe  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture.  Domestic 
Qufactures  of  woollens  far  common  use  are  general  as  in  other  parts 
J'Torth  America,  There  are  also  several  djstilkrics,  two  paper-mills, 
snsiderable  iron-work  at  Marmora,  in  Midland  District,  and  several 
et  iron-works  in  London  District,  There  are  above  475  flour- 
Is  and  670  saw-mills^  The  former  are  supplied,  not  only  with  the 
in  of  home  production,  but  with  the  w^heat  of  the  United  Statep^ 
Ich  is  admitted  duty  free. 

rhe  number  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  in  Upper  Canada,  as  stated 
lie  assessme  tit-re  turns  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  in  1830  were — 


Hora««. 

386 
3,940 

741 
2,668 
6,048 
1,665 
3,530 
2,935 
4,900 
2,722 
1,754 

31,289 


Hofiied  Cattle, 


1,954 
11,585 

8,996 
13,109 
22,311 
10,853 
17,693 
15,874 
1 6^451 
19,096 

7,111 


145,033 
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In  1S33  :be  Lones  ind  horned  cittle  were  rapeciifclT  40,3M  lij 

i-;2.o:4. 

T:.t  prl:;c:p&l  part  of  Uk  imporu  of  Upper  CasadA  aie 
ths  cusM^c-hoosec  of  the  Lower  Prorinee,  aad  their  amount 
feUteiL    Tnev  consist  of  vooUen,  linen,  and  cotton,  mannfcrtmtd 
hAjdwiref,  wrought  &ad  un wrought  leather,  and  almost  emj  atick 
Bnush  m«niifacn:Te.    Many  artidei  are  likewiae  brought  in  dm 
Ux.:teil  S'-am.    The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  floor,  lumber, 
Y^Ail  a&bes,  ukd  pc-rk.    About  one-third  of  the  cnatoma  duties 
at  Quebec  have  hi:herc.o  been  paid  over  to  the  goTemmcnt  of  U] 
CaiiMlri,  as  beinz  leried  upon  goods  imported  for  its  consumptioo. 
duues  collcc'.ed  upon  zxds  brought  from  the  United  Stales  amomt 
about  nJO  »/.  more  ;  and  for 'securing  this  revenue  twenty-three 
hoL»e  estabiiskmeLU  arc  formed  in  the  principal  settlements  of 
province. 

Perfect  toleration  is  extended  to  all  religious  sects  in  Upper 
The  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  amount  to  about  22,000,  for 
religious  instruction  a  bishop  and  twelve  priests  are  paid  by  the 
ment.  An  equal  numlier  of  presbyterian  ministers  are  similarly 
poned.  Methodists  are  very  numerous,  the  number  of  their 
amounting  to  sixty-six  :  they  derive  no  support  from  government  1W 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  extends  to  this  province:  M 
thirty- seven  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  emplojed,  ' 
salaries  of  about  200/.  per  annum  each.  They  are  all  missionaries  froa 
the  I^indon  Socicry  for  propagating  the  Gtospel  in  Foreign  Pirtii" 
and  are  paid  by  that  body,  who  are  repaid  the  amount  by  the  hoot 
eovcmmcnt.  The  province  has  properly  no  ecclesiastical  divisious,  W 
the  clerg}'  have  resident  stations  assigned  to  them  by  the  bishop.  I> 
addition  to  the  officiating  ministers  above  mentioned,  there  are  t«* 
archdeacons,  of  York  and  Kingston,  whose  salaries  are  paid  hy 
government. 

Taxes  for  local  purposes  are  levied,  and  expended  under  authontr  of 
the  magistrates. 

District  schools  are  established  throughout  the  province,  and  have 
hitherto  been  supported  by  the  provincial  government,  which  has  | 
in  some  years  disbursed  above  8000/.  in  aid  of  education. 

The  militia  of  the  province  is  on  a  very  efficient  footing,  and  amounted 
in  1830,  including  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  to 
33,385  men ;  in  1834  it  was  near  40,000. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Halifax  currency,  the  relative  value  of  which  to 
sterling  money  is  as  10  to  9.  The  coins  current  in  the  province  arc 
English,  French,  and  Spanish,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Portuguese  of 
gold  only.  There  is  no  legal  copper  coinage ;  but  public  convenience 
has  caused  many  copper  tokens  to  be  struck,  and  these,  although  of  less 
value  than  a  halfpenny,  pass  current  at  that  amount.  An  English 
shilling  passes  for  1*.  2d.  currency;  a  crown  for  bs.  9d.;  French 
crowns  at  bs,  6d.;  and  Spanish  and  American  dollars  at  bs,  each. 
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Hd  coins  are  usually  taken  by  weight;  those  of  England,  America, 
3  Portygal  nt  89s. ^  atiil  tlioac  of  France  and  Spain  at  BBs.  currency 
r  pound  troy.  The  weights  and  measures  ufed  arc  those  w^hich 
IR  commonly  employed  in  England  before  tlie  alteration  to  the 
iL  standard. 

liOWEH  Canada, 

er  Canada  comprehends  the  country  on  the  north  fcank  of  the 
Bfrence,  east  of  the  Ottawa  River,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  Rrver  St.  John,*  which  enters  the  St, 
*wrence  on  the  north  bank,  opposite  the  west  chd  of  the  Island  of 
iticosti ;  nud  also  a  small  tract  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
5ch  lies  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  and  hetift'een  that  river  and 
f  Cataraqui.  The  nurthern  hound  ary  of  the  govern nient  of  Quebec 
m  determined  in  1 703,  to  run  from  the  head  of  the  said  River  St.  John 
i«mgh  the  large  Lake  St.  Juhn  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  Nipiasing, 
t  tlie  Ottawa  is  now  the  boundary  on  the  west.  On  the  south  of  the 
tiawrence  it  comprises  an  ei tensive  tract,  which  will  be  particularly 
Mribed.  From  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  to  its  mouth  the  mag- 
^ceot  river  of  St*  Lawrence  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Lower 
jXia^s.  Below  Quel^ec,  where  it  is  not  quite  a  mile  across,  it  begins 
%nden ;  and  below  the  large  Island  of  Orleane,  the  south  point  of 
kMch  is  f]ve  miles  from  Quebec,  it  becomes  a  spacious  sestnary,  widen- 
^  as  it  approaches  its  mouth.  Between  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of 
t  Sdguenay,  there  are  numerous  small  islands  in  the  river.  The  area 
Xower  Canada  is  sometimes  stated  at  above  200,000  square  miles, 
ie  area  of  the  part  south  of  the  river,  including  tlie  disputed  territory, 
tiliably  does  not  exceed  SSjOOO  square  miles;  nor  can  the  settled 
»ilion  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  much  exceed  GOOO  or  8000 
[itare  miles. 

yrom  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  the  land  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
L'lwrence  is  of  moderate  elevation  as  far  as  Richelieu  Rapids,  about 
hy  miles  below  Truis  Rivieres.  From  this  point  the  banks  rise  higher 
I  we  descend  the  river:  the  Ueij^ht  of  the  phafurm  on  the  Cit*idel  of 
tuebec,  which  stands  on  Cape  Diamond,  is  333  feet  above  the  level  of 
b  *St,  Lawrence.  At  Cape  Torment,  below  Quebec,  the  banks  are 
■till  higher.  This  high  land  continues  from  Cape  Toment  along  the 
eft  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  hold  front,  which  is  only  broken  by  short 
treams,  to  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay  River.  About  twenty  miles  below 
be  mouth  of  the  Sagnenay  the  banks  somewhat  subside,  and  at  Port- 
Cuf,  about  forty  miles  below  the  Saguenay,  they  arc  of  moderate 
Icvation ;  but  still  lower  down  the  banks  of  the  river  rise  again,  and 
itm  a  continuous  high  coast  with  that  of  Labrador. 
*  But  by  $  Geo»  IV^  c.      ihc  cAstcra  buundary  wa^s  esLteatled  tp  An%^  aa  %blottt 
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The  high  lands,  which  extend  into  die  interior  from  Cape  ' 
and  separate  the  basin  of  the  Sag;uenay  from  the  riven  to  the  v 
form  inti)  two  natural  divisions  this  pari  of  Canada  whidi  is  no 
St.  LAwrence.  A  range  of  high  lands  is  indicated  in  the 
running  from  the  Falls  of  Greuville,  on  the  Ottawa,  in  a  gene 
cast  direction,  and  parallel  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
high  lands  approach  Quebec,  they  eome  nearer  to  the  river,  an 
around  that  town,  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  a  hilly  tract. 
of  hich  lands  is  apparently  only  the  southern  slope  of  a  high 
irregular  table- Imd,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  and  is  full  of 
streams  :  this  slope  is  broken  by  numerous  rivers  which  rise  tc 
of  it  and  descend  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  a  country  whi< 
of  terraces  decreashig  in  elevation  towards  the  river.  Thi 
ratively  level  tract  between  the  high  lauds  and  the  St.  La 
probably  thirty  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part :  it  is  said  to  coot 
siderable  proportion  of  rich  soil,  and  numerous  settlements  ! 
made  in  it. 

The  largest  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  range  of  high 
described  is  the  St.  Maurice :  its  source  is  unknown.  1 
branches  unite  in  the  parallel  of  48°  N.  lat.,  from  which  poini 
flows  with  a  winding  general  S.S.E.  course  for  about  150  mil 
course  of  the  ^tream,  to  Trois  Rivieres,  where  it  enters  the  St.  i 
The  river  contains  numerous  rapids,  but  it  is  navigable  to  I 
about  SO  miles  from  its  mouth,  though  it  is  necessary  to 
rapids  by  portages.  The  Batiscan,  another  considerable  riv 
enters  the  St.  I^a^Tcnce  about  sixteen  miles  Ixilow  Trois  Riv 
rises  far  in  the  interior.  Indeed  the  maps  represent  the  St 
and  the  Batiscan  as  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  Batis< 
of  the  outlets  of  the  great  Lake  of  St.  John.  The  whole  of  tl 
country  north  of  the  high  lands,  which  extend  from  Grenvi 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  is  apparently  covered  with  lakes, 
sected  by  numerous  streams. 

Little  is  known  of  the  hiterior  of  the  country  below  Cape 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  dreary  and  uninviting.  The  gr 
feature  of  this  district  is  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay.  The  sou 
Saguenay  is  unknown,  but  it  must  be  in  that  tract  of  high  1 
forms  the  boundary  l)ctween  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  « 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Saguenay  is  a  large  stream  when  it  c 
St.  John  :  this,  lake  is  about  thirty  miles  long  from  north  to 
measures  about  twenty-five  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth  fn 
west.  It  issues  from  the  lake  by  two  branches,  called  respe 
Grande  and  Petite  Dt?charge,  which  unite  after  a  course  of ' 
miles.  From  their  junction  the  river  tlows  in  a  broad  deep  i 
an  E.S.E.  course,  for  alx)ut  seventy  miles,  to  Tadousac,  whei 
the  St.  Lawrence.   The  banks  of  the  Saguenay  are  rocky 
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abruptly  to  a  height  varying  from  170  to  340  yards  above  the  stream, 
according  to  Bouchette;  but  these  numbers  may  be  exaggerated.  The 
tide  ascends  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Discharges,  and  the  river  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  Saguenay  is 
•aid  to  have  a  general  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  but  at  its 
mouth  the  width  is  contracted  to  one  mile :  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence  it  is  still  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms 
deep.  An  amazing  volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by  this  deep 
and  rapid  river,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  description  of  that  portion  of  Canada  which  lies  South  of  the 
St  Lawrence  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
containing  that  tract  of  country  included  in  the  upp^r  basin  of  the 
St.  John,  which  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  will,  however,  be  most  convenient  to 
describe  this  part  of  Canada  as  comprising  the  disputed  territory,  inas- 
much as  the  late  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  North  American 
.  Boundary  has  shown  that  the  disputed  territory  is  bounded  on  the  south 
hf  a  well-defined  mountain-range  from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  to 
Uie  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

The  Mountains  of  Vermont  divide  into  two  branches  a  little  north  of 
44**  N.  lat.  The  southern  branch  has  a  general  north-east  course  to  the 
parallel  of  45®.  The  parallel  of  45°  is  the  boundary-line  between 
Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  Lake  St.  Francis,  till  it 
strikes  the  Connecticut  River  about  twenty  miles  soiith  of  its  source. 
This  is  also  the  point  where  the  southern  branch  first  strikes  the 
parallel  of  45°  in  its  north-east  course.  From  this  point  the  mountain- 
range  continues  its.  course  to  a  point  where  the  parallel  of  46°  is  inter- 
sected by  the  meridian  of  70%  and  within  these  limits  it  forms  the 
water- shed  between  the  Chaudifere,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Connecticut,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  most 
western  source  of  the  Penobscot,  which  four  last-mentioned  rivers  flow 
into  the  Atlantic.  From  the  point  where  the  southern  branch  strikes 
the  45th  parallel  to  a  point  between  the  sources  of  the  Du  Loup,  a 
branch  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot  (which 
is  a  little  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  45°  with  the 
meridian  of  *J0°),  the  boundary-line  between  Lower  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  not  disputed-  From  the  point  between  the  sources  of 
the  Du  Loup  and  the  most  western  source  of  the  Penobscot  the  moun- 
tain-range continues  in  a  course,  somewhat,  more  to  the  east,  to  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John,  in  4*1°  N.  lat. ;  and  within  these  limits  it  forms  the 
liigh  lands  which  the  British  Commissioners  consider  to  be  the  high 
lands  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  as  the  boundary,  in  this  part, 
l)etween  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  mountain-range 
continues  in  the  same  general  direction  east  of  the  St,  John,  and  it 
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tenninates  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  between  the  Ristigoucbe  and 
Nipisighit  Rivers.  The  whole  length  of  the  mountain-range  from  the 
point  above  mentioned,  as  lying  between  the  Bources  of  the  Du  Loup 
and  most  western  source  of  the  Penobscot,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
is  about  250  miles.  This  mountain -range  occupies  a  very  considerable 
breadth ;  but  as  it  is  in  fact  only  the  most  elevated  part  of  an  extentiTC 
tract  of  high  land,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  determinate  limits  to  it  on  the 
north  and  south.  From  the  most  western  source  of  the  Penobscot  to 
69°  40'  W.  long,  this  mountain-range  is  bold  and  continuous ;  and  it  ii 
supposed  to  have  an  average  height  of  2000  feet  from  the  meridian  of 
69°  40'  westward  to  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut.  But  east  of  this  me- 
ridian (69°  40')  the  mountain- peaks  are  separated  by  wide  gaps,  though 
the  connecting  portions  of  high  land  are  still  of  considerable  elevation. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  range  contains  the  south-eastern  sources  of 
the  St.  John,  and  the  sources  of  its  tributary,  the  Alaguash.  When  the 
range  has  reached  the  meridian  of  68**  32',  it  has  a  subordinate  character, 
and  between  this  meridian  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  it  is  at  least 
twice  completely  intersected  by  the  Roostuck,  or  Aroostuck,  a  branch  of  the 
St.  John.  Such  is  the  complicated  system  of  drainage  in  this  part  of  die 
range,  that  the  real  water-shed  which  separates  the  branches  of  the 
Roostuck  from  the  sources  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Penobscot  must 
be  looked  for  many  miles  to  the  south  of  the  high  lands  which  the  Com- 
missioners consider  to  form  "  a  part  of  the  axis  of  maximum  elevation." 
The  mountain-range  strikes  the  St.  John  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tobique.  The  south-eastern  source  of  the  St.  John  is  at  an  elevation  of 
1294  feet  above  the  level  of  high-tide  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleure,  and  a 
summit  near  this  source  is  2088  feet  high.  Another  summit  in  this 
range  is  1760  feet  high;  and  there  are  several  others  above  1000  feet. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique  the  high  laud  again  rises  rapidly,  and 
presents  an  almost  continuous  elevation,  interrupted  by  a  few  slight 
depressions,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  This  mountain-region  between 
the  St.  John  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  is  drained  on  the  north-cast  side 
by  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Ristigouche,  and  on  the  south-east  side 
by  those  of  the  Nipisighit.  The  western  part  is  drained  by  the  Tobique, 
which  rises  in  Nictor,  or  Nictau  Lake,  about  half-way  between  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs  and  the  Great  Falls  of  the  St.  John,  at  an  elevation  of 
786  feet  above  high  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  highest  part  of 
the  range  seems  to  lie  about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tobique  and  the 
Nipisighit,  where  several  summits  are  marked  as  having  respectively 
the  following  elevations:— 1846,  21*10,  2100,  1846,  and  1933  feet; 

So  much  of  this  mountain-range  as  extends  from  the  most  western 
source  of  the  Penobscot  to  a  point  on  the  St.  John  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Tobique,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  disputed  terriu^ry. 
The  western  part  of  this  range  presents  a  clearly  defined  natural  bound- 
ary, and  separates  the  streams  which  belong  to  the  upper  basin  of  the 
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St.  John  from  the  numerous  upper  branches  of  the  Penobscot.    As  the 
Roostuck  intersects  the  eastern  part  of  this  range,  it  belongs  both  to  the 
upper  and  to  the  lower  basin  of  the  St.  John.    But  the  real  water- 
shed between  the  basin  of  the  Penobscot  and  of  the  St.  John,  in  this 
sastem  part  of  the  mountain  range,  lies  further  to  the  south,  as  already 
shown,,  and  is  apparently  formed  by  a  range  of  high  land,  (probably  the 
real  continuation  of  the  high  range  further  west)  to  which  Mars  Hill 
belongs.    Mars  Hill  is  now  become  a  notorious  point,  as  being  the  first 
great  elevation  which  is  struck  by  the  meridian  line  of  67°  53',  (part  of 
the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  State  of  Maine)  drawn 
from  the  source  of  the  Chiputnaticook.    "A  large  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mars  Hill^  which  is  nearly 
1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    On  the  top  of  that  hill  a  space 
I  18  been  cleared  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  a  framed  stage  has  been 
erected,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  for  the  purpose  of  ol?taining  a  view 
of  the  distant  country.    The  character  of  the  country  may  be  well  dis- 
cerned and  understood  from  this  insulated  hill.    It  presents  to  the  eye 
one  mass  of  dark  and  gloomy  forest  to  the  utmost  limits  of  sight,  cover- 
ing by  its  umbrageous  mantle  the  principal  nvers,  minor  streams,  and 
scanty  evidences  of  the  habitation  of  man.    The  hill  itself  is  also  rarely 
distinguishable  from  any  part  of  the  surrounding  territory :  and  it  is 
only  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  ascent  that  the  traveller  becomes 
aware  of  his  approach  to  the  summit."    (Commissioners*  Report,  Ap- 
pendix.)   From  this  statement  it  seems  probable  that  the  high  land  of 
which  Mars  Hill  is  a  prominent  point,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  upper  St.  John's  basin  ; 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  mountain  range  which  is  intersected  by  the 
Roostuck  is  not  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  mountain  range,  but 
a  tract  of  high  land  comprised  within  the  basin  of  the  upper  St.  John. 

Great  errors  have  prevailed  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  upper  basin  of 
St.  John.  Darby,  in  his' useful  work  on  America,  (p.  197)  conjectures 
it  to  be  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  true  of  some  of  the  higher 
points  of  the  upper  basin,  but  is  much  above  its  general  level.  This 
error  appears  to  have  originated  in  .'Bouchette's  section  of  the  country 
from  the  Monument  at  the  source  of  the  Chiputnaticook  along  the  meri- 
dian line  to  the  Great  Waggansis,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Risti- 
gouche  (Commissioners'  Report,  p.  49).  Bouchette  makes  the  country 
rise  all  the  way  from  the  Monument  to  the  Waggansis,  to  which  he  gives 
an  elevation  of  2065  feet ;  and  he  makes  the  elevation  of  the  country, 
at  the  point  where  the  meridian  line  first  strikes  the  St.  John  a  little 
above  the  Great  Falls,  1850  feet,  whereas  it  is  only  300  feet.  These  mon- 
strous errors  in  the  physical  geography  of  this  part  are  thus  shown 
and  corrected  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  (p.  49)  : — 
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Section. 

Section. 

feet 

feet. 

The  Monument  . 

850 

450 

rarK  s       .        •  • 

1 1fU) 

•       1  lOVI 

f  Iv 

Mcduxnekeag  River 

.  1000 

270 

Presqu'ilc  River  " 

.  1180- 

180 

Land  south  of  Mars  Hill 

.  1470 

500 

Gooscquick 

.  1350 

200 

River  des  Chutes 

.  1385 

200 

Roostuck  River  • 

.  1470 

180 

River  St.  John  • 

.  1850 

300 

Great  Waggansis  River 

.  2065 

400 

The  elevation  of  Lake  Woolastaquagam,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  south-cast  branch  of  the  St.  John,  is  1049  feet.  At  the 
jmictiou  of  this  branch  of  the  St.  John  and  of  the  Mittaywagoam,  the 
elevation  is  927  feet ;  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alaguash  and  the 
St.  John,  the  elevation  is  only  520  feet.  Though  the  upper  basin  of  the 
St.  John  has  an  irregular  surface,  its  general  average  is  much  lower  than 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  Northern  branch  of  the  two  into  which  the 
mountains  of  Vennont  divide  about  44°  N.  lat.,  which  is  here  given  in 
the  words  of  the  Commissioners  (Report,  p.  41)  : 

"  The  northern  branch  of  the  main  trunk  above  mentioned  leaves  the 
southern  branch  which  we  have  just  described  in  about  44^  N.  lat.,  and 
pursuing  a  more  northerly  course  round  the  heads  of  the  River  St. 
Francis,  (which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence),  passes  to  the  north  of  the 
Lake  St.  Francis  (which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Francis  River), 
and  crosses  the  Chaudiere  (which  also  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence)  in 
the  parallel  of  Lake  Etchemin,  46°  25'  N.  lat.  From  thence  running 
west  and  north  of  the  last  mentioned  lake,  it  may  be  said  by  its  occasional 
peaks  to  hold  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  ft 
mean  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  district  of 
Gaspt^.*'  Gaspe  forms  the  north-east  angle  of  Lower  Canada,  which  is 
included  between  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

These  high  lands,  which  extend  from  Lake  Etchemin,  along  the  east 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  district  of  Gaspe,  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  John,  and  are  the  high  lauds  which  the 
United  States  consider  to  be  those  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  178a 
We  shall  give  the  description  of  these  high  lands  from  the  Commis- 
sioners* Report  (p.  41).  These  high  lands  consist  of  a  tract  of  coun- 
try of  moderate  elevation,  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  feet  above  ibe 
sea.  The  elevation  of  the  source  of  the  Metis,  about  68°  W.  long.,  is 
certainly  not  more  than  400  feet  above  the  entrance  of  the  Metis  river 


ijito  the  St,  Lawrence ;  and  the  elevation  of  Lake  Temiscuata,  about 
C8°  50'       long.,  from  whicli  ihc  Madawaska  flows  into  the  St.  John^ 
is  only  60  feet  higher  than  the  point  where  the  meridian  line  from  the 
Monument  strikes  the  St,  John.    There  is  ft  number  of  peaks  on  these 
bigb  Iniulfj  lying  in  nearly  the  same  magnetic  direction,  hut  separated 
from  one  another  by  wide  interrals,  occasionally  of  twenty  or  thirty  mileSf 
of  marehy  tabular  lands,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  streams,  flowing  in 
contrary  directions  (that  is,  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  into  the 
River  St.  Johii)i  frequently  overlap  each  other,  bo  that  the  strcama 
which  flow  south  ,  (m to  the  St.  John),  in  the  greater  number  of  cases^rise 
far  to  the  north  of  the  beads  of  the  streams  which  flow  north  mXa  the  St* 
l^wrence,    (Comraissionere*  Report,  p,  4L)    Thua^the  north  branch  of 
the  Mittaywaguam,  a  large  tributary  to  the  St  John,  rises  north  of  some 
©f  the  moat  elevated  of  these  peaks.    Twcnty-four  miles  further  east 
accurs  another  group  of  peaks,  north  of  which  rises  the  Black  River,  a 
branch  of  the  St,  John,  and  in  the  same  swamp  with  the  Quelle  and 
Du  Loup  (another  stream  of  that  name)  which  flow  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence.   Forty  miles  further  east  is  another  set  of  very  elevated  and  al- 
most contiguous  peaks,  which  are  pasfed  in  going  by  the  portage  from 
Lake  Temiscnata  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  :  the  sources  of  the 
St.  Francis,  which  falls  into  the  St.  John,  are  north  of  these  peaks;  and 
the  sources  of  the  Riviere  Verte  and  Rivifere  Trois  Pistoles,  both  of 
which  flow  into  the  St  La\\Tence,  are  soutli  of  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Francis  and  of  the  peaks  last  mentioned.  Farther  north-east^  the  sources 
of  the  Eimousky,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  arc  almost  joined 
to  those  of  the  Green  River,  which  joins  the  St.  John  in  4*3*^  H'  lat. 
The  sources  of  the  Metis  or  Beaver  river,  which  runs  into  liake  Metis, 
are  uear  twenty  miies  south-east  of  the  peaks,  which  form  a  part  of  those 
above  mentioned^  as  occurring  at  wide  intervals.    The  Metis  is  the  river 
winch  is  struck  by  the  due^north  line  in  its  prolongation  from  the  source 
of  the  Chiputoatieook,  and  it  is  considered  by  the  Americans  to  be  a 
river  which  belongs  to  the  high  lands  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  1 783. 
The  intersection  of  the  due-nortb  Une  with  this  river  is  considered  by 
the  Americans  to  be  the  point  from  which  the  boundary  line  must  take 
its  western  course  along  the  high  lands,  after  having  here  reached  its 
Dortbcm  termination.  The  general  character  of  the  liigh  lands  which  Vim 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Etchemin  to  the  source  of  the 
Metis,  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the  above  description.    They  con- 
sist of  a  broad  tract,  elevated  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  con- 
taining numerous  peaks  at  great  intervals  from  one  another ;  and  some 
of  them  of  considerable  elevation.    Like  similar  tracts  of  high  lands  in 
many  other  countries,  they  contain  swamps  on  the  high  levels^  and  there 
is  no  continuous  range  fonning  a  water-shed,  but  the  water-shed  is  a  very 
irregular  litiej  sometimes  determined  by  the  same  swamp,  and  in  other 
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cases  to  be  determined  by  aBcertaining  the  exact  basin  of  all  tboete 
locking  tributaries  of  the  St.  Ijawrence  and  of  the  SL  John. 

The  high  lands  continue  eastward  of  the  Metia  into  the  Peniiwli^ 
Gasptf,  and  probably  at  no  great  elevation ;  but  in  the  present  ititt^ 
our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  exact  description  (rfli 
peninsula.  According  to  some  accounts  the  central  part  is  a  taWeW 
sloping  northwards  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  -southward  to  theBn^ 
Chaleurs.  The  most  eastern  point.  Cape  GaspS,  is  in  64°  12'  W-tafi 
and  forms  the  northern  entrance  of  Grasp^^  Bay. 

The  Southern  and  Northern  boundaries  of^he  upper  basin  of  tki 
John  have  now  been  described.  It  remains  to  describe  briefly  4* 
Eastern  and  Western  boundaries  of  the  same  basin. 

After  crossing  the  St.  John,  at  that  point  where  the  mcridiin  i 
67°  53'  strikes  that  river,  the  country  is  generally  flat  and  swampy.  A 
moderate  ridge  divides  the  waters  of  Falls  River  from  those  of  Gnd 
River :  both  of  these  are  small  streams  which  enter  the  St.  John  on  4 
left  bank,  and  above  the  Great  Falls.  North  of  Grand  River  theie  i 
another  ridge,  but  not  of  any  considerable  extent,  and  north  of  thisiiil 
there  is  a  large  swamp,  in  which  the  Waggansis,  a  branch  of  the  R» 
gouchc,  rises.  The  country  is  still  a  succession  of  swamps  and  li 
ridges,  from  the  Waggansis  further  north  to  tjie  Quotawamkedgwic,! 
other  branch  of  the  Ristigouchc.  "  After  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  t 
north  bank  of  this  last  stream,  the  country  descends  gently  the  wholes 
to  the  point  where  the  exploratory  north  line  (the  meridian  line 
67°  53')  strikes  the  stream  which  runs  into  Lake  Metis."  The  d« 
tion  of  this  stream,  as  above  shown,  is  not  more  than  400  feet  above 
St.  Lawrence.  The  point  where  the  meridiau  line  leaves  the  St  J 
is  only  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  ii 
very  high  land  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  upper  basin; 
this  is  also  the  case  with  its  western  boundary. 

The  Western  boundary  of  the  upper  basin  is  formed  by  a  tract  of 
land,  which  begins  to  run  southwards  (in  about  70°  20'  W.  long.) 
the  Northern  branch  already  described,  and  passes  between  Lake  1 
emin  on  the  west  and  the  Mittaywaguani,  an  upper  branch  o 
St.  John,  on  the  east.  This  tract  of  high  land  meets  the  Sou 
branch  near  46°  N.  lat.  The  elevation  of  Lake  Etchemin  is  957 
and  the  country  at  the  junction  of  the  Mittnywaguam  and  the  St. 
is,  as  above  stated,  927  feet ;  but  "  over  no  part  of  the  country  whi 
traversed  from  the  St  John  to  Lake  Etchemin,  does  the  elevation  e 
fifty  feet,  nor  is  there  any  visible  elevation  at  any  point  of  its  coi 
(Commissioners'  Report,  p.  45).  The  North  branch  of  the  Moui 
above  described  passes  to  the  west  of  Lake  Etchemin.  It  appean 
that  the  water-shed  between  the  upper  branches  of  the  St.  John 
the  Etchemin  and  Chaudiere,  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
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elevated  tract  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  the  streamB 
flow  by  a  gentle  course  to  the  St.  John  on  the  one  side,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  other.  Along  this  elevated  tract  one  of  the  American 
surveyors  protracted  a  line  of  hills  on  his  map  (Commissioners'  Report, 
p.  44,  45),  which  the  Commissioners  have  shown  not  to  exist.  The 
Americans  seem  to  have  considered  the  existence  of  such  hills  as  favour- 
able to  their  claim ;  and  the  British  Commissioners  considering  "  the 
verification  or  disproval  of  this  ridge  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the 
controversy  about  the  boundary^  were  very  careful  to  examine  that  part 
of  the  country,"  &c. 

The  Etchemin  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  opposite  to  Quebec : 
the  high  land  which  separates  its  lower  course  from  the  country  to  the 
east  of  it,  together  with  that  high  land  which  separates  the  upper  basin 
Df  the  St.  John  from  those  of  the  Etchemin  and  Chaudiere,  may  be 
considered  as  dividing  the  part  of  Lower  Canada  to  [the  east  which  has 
already  been  described,,  froni  that  to  the  west,  which  remains  to  be 
described.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  is,  for  some 
^stance  below  Quebec,  an  alluvial  border  of  land,  part  of  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  stream,  in  many  places  twenty  miles  broad,  bounded  by  a 
more  elevated  country  "  (Commissioners*  Report,  p.  38).  This  more 
elevated  country  is  that  already  described  as  the  high  lands  of  the 
Americans  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  upper  basin  of  the 
St.  John. 

Lower  Canada,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  thus  consists  of  three 
natural  divisions,— the  country  below  Quebec  along  the  St.  Lawrence; 
the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John ;  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  these 
two  divisions,  which  is  drained  by  rivers  that  flow  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  Peninsula  of  Gasp^  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  fourth 
division. 

From  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  45®  N.  lat.  leaves  Lake  St. 
Francis,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  country  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  some  parts  is  low  and 
swampy^  especially  along  that  expanse  of  the  river  which  is  called  Lake 
St.  Peter.  The  North  branch  of  the  mountains,  already  described 
enters  Canada  in  45°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  along  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Memphramagog,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  within  the  limits  of  Canada. 
The  course  of  this  North  branch  to  the  Chaudiere  has  been  already 
described.  If  our  maps  are  correct,  an  extensive  basin  is  formed 
between  the  north  and  south  branch  after  their  bifurcation,  which  con- 
tains Lake  Memphramagog  and  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  also  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Chaudifere.  Between  the  point  where  the  St.  Francis 
passes  through  the  northern  branch,  after  receiving  the  waters  from 
Lakes  Memphramagog  and  St.  Francis,  to  the  point  where  the  northern 
branch  is  traversed  by  the  Chaudiere,  several  smaller  streams  enter  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  rise  on  the  northern  face  of  this  Northern  branch. 


The  Richelieu,  called  also  the  Chambly,  St.  John, 
I^ke  George,  in  ,the  State  of  New  York.  From  La 
into  Like  Chani plain,  from  the  northern  extren 
issues,  in  the  parallel  of  45°  N.  lat.,  with  a  broad  < 
fact  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  lake, 
as  it  advances  north,  and  the  current  also  become 
Ci^urse  from  Luke  Chaniplain  is  nearly  due  north  tc 
the  Si.  Lwrence,  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Peter. 
l>oats  all  the  way  to  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  ei 

The  St.  Francis  flows  from  the  large  lake  of  St 
within  the  mountain  region,  and,  after  a  S.S.W.  com 
is  ji lined  by  the  Magog  River,  which  flows  in  a  norl 
from  Lake  Mcmphramagog.  After  this  junction  the 
tliroiigh  the  north  branch  of  mountains,  and  entei 
after  a  general  north-west  course  of  about  150  i 
contains  numerous  rapids,  yet  it  is  largely  used  for 
commodities. 

The  C'haudiere  rises  in  the  mountain-region  mcl 
North  and  South  branch,  and  near  the  sources  of  th< 
its  upper  course  it  .passes  through  Lake  Meganti 
46''  N.  lilt,  its  course  is  nearly  due  north.  North  < 
joined,  on  the  right  bank,  by  the  Du  Loup ;  and  it  ah 
the  drainage  of  the  high  flat  which  here  separates 
C-haudiere  and  the  St.  John.  Its  course  after  th 
l)u  Jjoup  is  somewhat  more  to  the  north,  and  it  enter 
about  eight  miles  above  Quebec.  The  whole  course  is 
Owing  to  the  numerous  rapids,  this  river  is  not  navii 
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|K>litical  impoTtftTice  of  this  queHtion  Tenttera  some  notice  of  it 
mmtjy  io  a  geographical  point  of  view,  and  this  is  the  proper  ]>lace 
the  boumlaries  of  the  St.  John*s  Basin  having  been  described 
•ding  to  the  latest  information)  which  is  embodied  in  the  "  Report 
3  CommiBBioncTs,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  com- 
i  of  Her  Majesty,  July,  1840." 

u  follow  in  g'remarks,  comprised  within  [  ],  were  written  some  time 
vthe  writer  had  seen  the  Commisaioners'  Report.  Since  the  perusal 
S  Report  it  baa  not  been  foand  necessary  to  make  any  alterations 
er  than  to  erase  certain  conjectures  as  to  the  physical  geography  of 
jppntTjt  which  are  now  superfluous. 

ly  the  Treaty  of  1183  the  independence  ^f  the  United  States  was 
mified  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  bo ujidaries  between  the  possessions 
|i  two  parties  to  the  treaty  were  determined.  In  1183  Nova  Scotia 
ided  New  Brunswick,  which  was  not  formed  into  a  separate  goveni- 
t  tin  1784, 

he  Treaty  of  1783  (Art.  2)  detennines  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
Es  thus The  following  are  and  shall  be  their  boundftries,  vix., 
I  the  north- west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz*,  that  angle  which  is 
led  by  a  line  draw*n  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St,  Croix  River 
le  high  lands ;  along  the  said  high  lands,  which  divide  those  rivers 
empty  themselves  into  the  River  Sl  Lawrence  from  those  which 
int4>  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north- western  moat  head  of  Con- 
icut  River,*'  The  treaty  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  remainder 
he  northern,  and  the  ives tern  and  southern  boundaries ;  and  finally 
jribes  the  eastern  boundary  in  these  terms : — *  ■  East,  by  a  line  to  be 
nn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
m£  Fundy,  to  its  source,  and  from  its  source  directly  nortli  to  the 
jpaid  high  !at;ds,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
mn  from  rhoiie  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence.'* 
1  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  vagueness  of  this  description, 
mo  consider  it  as  inapplicable  to  the  physical  geography  of  ihe 
itry — a  mistake  committed  in  a  previous  passage  of  this  work  (p,  3S3), 
ch  was  written  without  due  consideration,  and  before  this  subject 
,  carefully  examined,  A  person  tolerably  well  versed  in  physical 
^phy  will  admit  that  the  terms  in  winch  this  disputed  boundary  is 
resied  are  technically  correct,  and  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  him 
Iraw  the  line,  provided  the  description  is  not  at  variance  with  the 
sical  facts.  The  first  tiling  that  we  nmst  determine  is  the  source  of 
St,  Croii£»  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  the  Chiputnati- 
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C(X)k,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Scoodiac,  or  St.  Croix:  this  p 
nvirked  in  the  common  maps  by  the  name  Monument.  Tn 
position  to  determine  is  that  point  where  the  meridian  line  sha]] 
the  hiiih  lands  in  question.  Now  the  north-west  angle  of  Nora 
may,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  be  ooDsideied  u 
tiuned  point ;  and  the  words — That  ai^le  which  is  formed  bj 
drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix  to  the  huckl 
&c.,  may  be  taken,  not  as  determining  that  angle,  but  as  declarii 
8uch  a  line  does  form  one  of  the  sides  of  the  ^lorth-west  sogko 
Scotia.  But  these  words  may  also  be  taken  as  words  which  de 
what  shall  be  one  of  the  sides  of  the  north*west  angle  of  Nova 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  this  ambiguity.  Now,  if  we 
the  words  in  wliich  the  eastern  boundary  is  described,  we  fi 
nothing  is  said  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  a  n 
line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  'St.  Croix  to  the  i 
high  lands, .&c.  In  order,  then,  to  make  the  whole  treaty  coi 
we  must  take  that  meaning  of  the  first  extract  which  cannot  Ik 
sisteut  with  the  second  extract ;  and  then  the  problem  is  this,— 
a  meridian  line  from  the  Monument  to  those  high  lands  whid 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  fall  into  d 
St.  Lawrence.  In  this  description  of  the  high  lands  both  parti 
treaty  agree.  When  these  high  lands  are  determined,  the  boundar 
to  Ih?  drawn  along  iheni  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Coni 

If  this  inlcrprciation  is  correct,  it  matters  uoi  where  this  i 
hap))cns  to  run,  provided  it  meets  highlands  which  answer  the c( 
The  problem  could  be  solved,  if  the  meridian  happened  to  run  i 
the  west  a*  to  divide  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  into  two  p 
for  it  would,  in  its  pn.>longation,  meet  high  lands  which  sepa 
ba^iu  v\'  the  River  St.  Liiwrencc  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
meridian  line,  in  its  prolongation  from  the  Monument,  passes 
the  St.  John  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  the  Great  Falls, 
cri>:?scs  the  river.  This  is  the  point  where  the  St.  John's  basin 
its  direction :  the  lower  basin  lies,  in  its  length,  in  a  general 
t'rxMu  r.orth  to  sou:h ;  the  upper  basin,  which  commences  at  tl 
Kiills,  lio#  ill  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  is  bounded 

ii:U  by  tlio  hich  lamls  above  descrilxhl  (p.  420),  which  are 
iiv  Ai  ;'.u'ir  casi^ni  extremity  by  the  meridian  Ihie  before  it  rea 
S,     *;a     At'icr  crossing  the  St.  John,  the  meridian  line  en 
hiiih  uiuas,  >\h;oh  (^uooonling  to  our  present  maps)  there  bound 
of  the  St,  Joh5\  and  that  of  the  Ristigouche  which  flows  into 
of  Cii-ilcur*;  and  it  is  cvmtinued  through  these  high  lauds  till 
ih.j  c!  hiih  land*  which  Ininlcr  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Sr.  L 
Ti»«  j./;  hizh  lands  fultil  all  the  conditions  o(  the  trcKy.  W\ 
with  tiic  tcnns  of  the  treaty  by  turning  to  the  west  as  soon  as  ' 
a  watcr-shed  which  is  common  to  the  St.  Lawrence  aiid  the 
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Wi.  The  rest  of  the  line  along  the  St,  Lawrence  to  the  head 
Use  Can  nec  tic  lit  preaenta  no  diCGcuIty,  It  must  fallow  the  high 
along  the  Sl  Lawrence  till  it  reaches  the  elevated  tmct  which 
the  Wttter-shcd  between  the  St.  John  and  the  Chaudiere;  and  this 
&r-ehed  must  be  followed  till  it  joins  the  high  lands  which  run  to  the 
^  of  Connecticut  Eiver.  Thie  honndary-line,  so  determined,  is 
line  elaimed  by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine* 
"•^  obviate  objections  which  may  be  made  by  those  who  are  not  con- 
nmnt  with  physical  geography,  and  consequently  nee  its  terms  with 
precision  I  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  high  lands  in  that  angle, 
iveen  the  St.  John  and  the  Eistigouche,  which  the  meridian  line  enters 
ts  prolongation  ;  that  these  high  lands  cnntinue  north ward^  and  are  a 
t  of  the  high  lands  whose  north-western  slope  forms  the  eastern  bank 
ih^  St,  Lawrence^  and  la  furrowed  by  nnmeraus  short  streams;  that 
existence  of  high  lands  along  the  northern  and  western  boundary  of 
upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  is  absolutely  certain,  from  what  we 
tad 5*  know  of  the  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  America  ;  and, 
tjic  absence  of  auch  knowledge,  it  might  be  presumed,  from  the 
mn  physical  fact,  that  the  upper  bast  us  of  considerable  rivers  must  be 
Crated  by  high  lands;  further,  such  high  landft  are  not  a  ridge^ — a 
H  that  is  properly  applicable  only  to  small  parts  of  particular  moon- 
&  ranges — they  are  broad  elevationa,  sloping  to  the  several  basins 
ich  they  separate,  and  furrowed  on  their  several  slopes  by  numerous 
&ftttiB,  which  often  rise  in  the  same  high  swamp  or  Hat,  and  descend 
Wn  opposite  slopes  to  their  respective  ba^jins.  The  framers  of  the 
ftty  used  no  such  inaccurate  word  as  ridge,  which  those  who  endeavour 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  sometimes  employ  :  they  u^ed  the 
fpropriate  term,  high  lands,  the  term  which  au  accurate  gcograjiher 
EMild  use  now. 

We  have  adopted  that  interpretation  of  the  two  extracts  from  the 
Bftty^  by  which  we  make  the  meridian  line  to  be  the  bne  which 
Uermines  one  side  of  the  "north-west  angle,"  If  it  shall  be  con- 
iided  that  this  norlh-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  had  not  been  ascertahied 
lilt  time  of  making  the  treaty,  this  is  an  additional  reason  for  taking 
a  words  of  the  treaty  as  intended  to  determine  the  point  which  it  calls 
e  '*  north- west  angle ;"  and  therefore  the  "  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
olia^*  is  not  an  important  element  in  the  question*  The  meridian - 
»e  is  determined,  and  the  high  lands  are  to  be  determined,  and  then 
E  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  will  be  determined;  but  its  deter- 
jiation  will  not  affect  the  question,  for  the  whole  matter  will  be  settled 
the  determination  of  that  which  incidentally  determines  the  uorth- 
«t  angle/  If  this  interpretation  is  rejected,  there  is  tio  possible  solution 
the  difficulty,  except  by  showing  wlnit  the  north-west  angle  is.  Now 
la  almost  supertluoua  to  remark,  tliat  no  country  has  an  absolute 
irth-wcst  angle :  the  term  north-wcit  has  only  a  relative  meaning. 
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There  is  no  north-west  angle  or  point  of  Great  Britain,  unless  we 
estimate  it  with  respect  to  a  given  position  from  which  we  reckon.  If 
n  certain  place  can  be  pointed  out,  which,  at  or  before  the  date  of  tk 
treaty,  was  called  and  recognised  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Sootii, 
such  place  might  be  considered  as  the  north-west  angle  in  constning 
(his  treaty.  If  there  is  no  such  place,  the  north-west  angle  must  k 
determined  by  the  junction  of  the  meridian  line  with  the  high  hak 
described  in  the  treaty :  and  this  interpretation  is  consistent  with  tk 
meaning  which  we  have  given  to  the  two  extracts ;  that  is,  the  north-wot 
angle  is  not  a  jtomt  determined,  but  to  be  determined  by  the  data  d 
the  treaty. 

It  has  been  sometimes  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  is 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  Bay  of  Fuodj 
arc  not  part  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  that,  as  the  St.  John  flows  into  the  Bay 
of  Finuly,  the  high  lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  the  AmericiDi 
consider  to  be  thuse  referred  to  by  the  treaty,  do  not  divide  the  rivers  thil 
empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  die 
Atlantic.  Now  it  is  clear,  from  the  first  extract,  that  all  the  waten 
which  can  flow  from  this  part  of  America  are  comprehended,  when  ne 
speak  of  those  which  flow  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  those  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic.  The  division  is — to  use  a  technical  phnse— 
exhaustive  :  there  is  nothing  left  to  enumerate.  In  the  second  extnd 
there  is  the  same  opposition  between  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  those  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  In  both 
cases,  also,  the  words  River  St.  Lawrence  are  used, — a  term  which  dearly 
excludes  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  But,  in  the  second  extract,  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  is  described  as  being  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
whence  it  is  argued  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  are  spoken 
of  in  contradistinction  to  one  another.  There  is,  however,  no  such  con- 
tradistinction. The  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croii, 
wherever  the  mouth  is ;  and  the  words  "  Bay  of  Fundy "  are  merely 
added  by  way  of  explanation ;  and  the  words  of  explanation,  being 
entirely  unnecessary,  must  not  be  perverted  to  obscure  the  meaning  of 
other  parts  of  the  description  with  which  they  have  no  connexion  at  all. 
Further,  if  the  construction  above  referred  to  is  admitted,  the  whole 
basin  of  the  St.  John  was  omitted  by  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  rivers  which  flew  from  the  high  lands :  but  the 
absurdity  of  this  construction  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  more  ap- 
parent than  it  is.  If  we  look  back  to  older  documents,  the  meaning  of 
this  part  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  becomes  still  clearer.  After  the  cession 
of  Canada,  in  1763,  the  southern  boundary  of  Quebec  was  declared,  br 
proclamation,  to  pass  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain,  in 
45^  N.  lat.,  and  then  to  pass  along  the  liigh  lands  which  divide  the 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  River  [St.  Lawrence  frm 
those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  and  also  along  the  north  coast  of  iht 
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ea  CImleurs.  In  this  pasaagc  Uie  "rivera  whicb  fall  into  tUe 
must  include  the  St.  John;  mid  the  sea  ami  the  St,  Lawrence 
posed,  just  as  (he  Atlantic  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  are  opposed 
felie  Treaty  of  1183.  In  the  proclamation  of  1763  the  Bay  des 
iklenrs  is  mentioned.  In  the  Treaty  of  1 183  there  %v'as  no  occasion 
fcaention  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  becnuBe  the  meridian  line  is  so  drawn 
tc  enter  the  high  lands  at  such  a  point  ai  to  leave  llie  whole  Bay  des 
^enra  to  the  east^  and  therefore  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
cription,  in  the  proclamaiion  of  1163,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in 
ty,  if  we  leave  out  that  part  of  the  proclamation  relating  to  the 
Chaleurs,  the  terms  of  which,  as  just  ohserved,  conld  not  apply 
Treaty  of  11 83.  If>  then,  the  **  sea,"  in  the  proclamation, 
Imdes  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  it  certainly  doesj  the  "  AtlantiCj"  in  tiie 
tty,  necessarily  does  the  same. 

Cm  the  year  1174*  the  southern  boundary  of  Quebec  was  again  definefl, 
L  the  southern  line,  as  then  describedj  is  drawiv  from  east  to  west :  it 
Ascribed  "  as  a  line  from  the  Bay  uf  Chaleurs  along  the  high  lands 
^ch  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  UiemselveB  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
i€je  from  those  winch  fall  into  the  sea,  to  a  point  in  45^  N.  kt.,** 
a-e,  again,  there  is  the  same  precision :  the  line  ia  drawn  from  the 
of  ChaleurB,  that  is,  if  we  interpret  the  words  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
Hi  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  along  the  high  lands,  &c.  It  is 
sar  that  in  this  passage  the  rivers  which  flow*  from  these  high  lantls 
bo  the  St.  Lawrence  are  opposed  to  those  which  flow  from  the  other 
a|)e  into  the  sea,  that  is,  the  description  includes  the* St.  John,  and 
Hisequently  there  is  no  difference  in  the  terras  of  this  description  and 
*Oie  of  the  proclamation  of  1 763. 

If  a  geographer,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  country,  w*ishcd 
}  describe  a  boundary,  such  aa  that  which  the  Americans  claim,  and  if 
fe  attempted  to  do  tliis  in  terms  which  should  be  general  and  yet 
rccise,  he  could  use  no  other  words  more  exact  than  those  of  the  treaty, 
t  may  or  it  may  not  be  that  the  Americans  carry  the  meridian  line  too 
to  the  north.  Nothing  but  an  accurate  survey  can  determine  exactly 
>w  far  north  it  should  be  carried  :  but  if  the  Americans  have  carried  it  too 
r,  that  docs  not  in  the  least  prejudice  the  true  construction  of  the  treaty. 

We  have  treated  this  matter  merely  as  a  question  in  physical  geo- 
raphy,  in  which  point  of  view  we  maintain  that  it  presents  no  difficulty 
t  all.  The  matter  has  often  been  discussed  in  America :  in  this 
^untry  it  has  attracted  little  attention  from  those  who  could  best  handle 
ie  matter*  A  writer  in  the  fVestmimter  Revkw  (No.  G6)  has  recently 
ttempted  a  solution  of  the  question,  which  is  commendable  for  the 
miper  in  which  it  is  written.  We  cannot,  however,  accede  to  any  of 
i§  conclusions,  ftirthcr  than  that  the  boundary,  as  claimed  by  the 
British)  is  totally  irreconcileaUle  with  the  words  of  the  treaty.] 
Mr  «  UGe<}.  IIL  c.  83. 
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The  fuUowiug  are  the  most  important  ooucluaions  made  in  tbeBt 
of  lUe  Brilifth  CommiMioneni : — 

Thev  mention  (p.  36)  that,  according  to  the  true  constradkno 
Treatv'of  1 7  S3,  the  point  of  departure  of  the  due-north  line  dm 
the  tceitcrnmoil  source  of  the  Scoodiac  (St,  Croix),  ioitead  c 
eastern  source,  the  Chiputuaticook  ;  and  this  opinion  of  the  Ca 
sioneri  appears  to  be  correct.  The  British  would  gain  somdhi] 
thus  carrying  tlie  meridian  line  further  to  the  weat,  whateTcr  n 
ultimately  determined  as  to  the  northern  boundary. 

They  admit  and  contend  (p.  34)  that  the  uorth-weat  angle  of 
Scotia  is  not  a  known  and  determined  point.  It  is  therefore 
determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  due-north  line  with  the  Higl 
referred  to  by  the  treaty. 

They  consider  it  impossible  (p.  35)  to  execute  the  Treaty  of 
without  the  two  governments  first  i^reeing  upon  the  line  of  hi^ 
a  conclusion  which  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

They  report  (p.  jI)  iliat  they  have  found  a  **  line  of  high  lands 
ing  wiih  the  language  of  the  2nd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  c 
ing  from  the  nonh-wesiemmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  River 
sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  passing  from  thence  iii  a  nortb-e 
dircsTtioii,  south  of  the  Eloostuck,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs."  .These : 
hiuli  lands  above  described  (p.  420),  as  forming  the  southern  bo 
of  the  up|)or  basin  of  the  St.  John. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
somoihing  which  they  were  not  required  to  look  for.  Wha 
ought  to  have  found,  or  at  least  looked  for,  is  a  range  of  higl 
which  are  reached  by  drawing  a  due-north  line  from  the  Monumei 
which,  in  their  wentern  course  from  the  point  where  they  are  stni 
the  due-north  line,  should  correspond  with  the  description  of  the 
In  hnolher  part  of  their  report  (p.  40)  they  consider  the  high 
which  extend  from  the  St.  John,  near  the  Great  Falls,  to  the  head 
Chaudiore  River  as  high  lands  corresjwndiug  to  the  description 
treaty,  because  the  Chaudierc  does  flow  into  the  St.  LawTcnce,  ai 
streams  from  the  south  side  of  these  high  lands  flow  into  the  At 
But  this  is  not  a  moile  of  interpretation  that  can  be  adopted ;  foi 
the  due-north  line  has  struck  the  high  lands  uf  the  Commissior 
nnist  run  iccstward  along  them;  and  it  should  run  westward 
high  lands  which  separate  rivers  that  flow  into  the  River  St.  La 
from  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  whereas  tlie  Com  miss 
high  lands,  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  separate  rivers  whic 
into  the  St.  John  from  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  anc 
high  lands  only  correspond  to  the  description  in  the  treaty  whe 
have  been  followeil  uvittcard  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Chai 
that  is,  the  Commissioners  find  high  lands,  which  they  follow 
point  where  they  do  answer  the  description  iu  the  treat}*,  haviui 
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poiat  followed  a  line  of  high  landa  which  da  not  answer  the  de- 
tion  of  the  treaty. 

■.Tther,  the  Commiasioners  report  (p.  41)  that  the  high  landi 
med  by  the  Americans  do  not  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them- 
m  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
iHj  Ijecauiie  these  high  lands  are  of  the  character  ahove  described 
122  ike).  In  this  optrijon  the  Commissioners  will  hardly  be  sup- 
ed  by  any  competent  geographer.  They  further  seem  to  lay  some 
Ift  on  the  fact,  that  the  high  lands,  at  the  source  of  the  Metisi  are  only 
kit  400  feet  high,  instead  of  being  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high,  as 
mted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine*  The  governor  of 
sbe,  in  his  annual  message,  rejoices  at  the  discovery  made  by  the 
lie  Commissioners,  of  the  country  being  between  two  and  three 
Kuand  feet  high  in  these  parts ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  this  dis- 
my  confirms  the  American  claim.  The  British  Commissioners  have 
tected  this  monstrous  mis*statement,  and  shown  how  it  probably 
ginated ;  but  still  the  absolute  height  of  the  high  lands  in  this  part  ii 
ite  beside  the  question. 

It  is  another  objection  of  the  Commisstoners  (p-  5S)  to  these  high 
ads  of  the  Americans,  in  addition  to  their  alleged  want  of  continuity, 
d  ilieir  not  dividing  waters  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  "that  they 
m  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  *  north- westernmost  head  of 
mnecticut  River^'  and  therefore  could  not  by  any  reasoning  be  shown 
be  the  high  lands  of  the  Treaty  of  1 783 ;  those  high  lands  being 
|uired  by  that  treaty  to  go  to  the  north-western  most  head  of  Con- 
iCticul  River." 

But  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Americans  do  not  claim  those  high 
bdfi  which  pass  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  Connecticut  Rtver 
Aeir  high  lands*  Snch  part  of  the  high  lands  does  not  correspond 
tbe  words  of  the  treaty  as  dividing  the  rivers  ;  hut  when  the  Americans 
tfe  followed  their  high  lands  westward  to  the  source  of  the  Etchemin, 
ty  then  follow,  in  a  southeni  direction  >  those  high  lands  (1000  feet 
gh)  which  divide  the  basins  of  the  Etchemin  and  Chaudi^re  from  those 
'  ibe  St,  John;  and  in  doing  so  they  comply  with  the  words  of  the 
eaty ;  and  any  competent  geographer  will  admit  that  so  far  they  arc 
?ht. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
the  treaty  by  the  British  Commissioners,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
ey  have  collected  sufficient  extrinsic  evidence  to  show  that  the  British 
^^ernment  did  not  intend  to  surrender  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John, 
r  did  the  United  States  expect  to  obtain  it,  by  the  Treaty  of  nS3. 
furtl»er  appears  that  the  description  of  the  high  lands  in  the  Treaty 
1763,  which  baa  given  rise  to  the  dispute,  first  occurs  in  the  procla- 
nion  of  1163,  and  is  repeated  in  the  Ai  t  of  1774.  The  same  descrip- 
n  of  the  high  lands  is  adopted  in  the  Secret  Journals  of  the  Congress 
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(I9th  March  17*79),  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  that  bodral 
boundary  which  they  Bhoiild  insist  on  in  their  contemplated  ncgiuii 
for  a  peace.    A  public  Act  of  the  State  of  Mauachiuettt  of 
recognises  the  high  lauds  uf  the  Commiasionen,  as  the  higb  M 
the  Treaty  of  1783.    The  Commissionen  trace  the  knowledge  flfi 
high  lands  to  the  work  of  Governor  Pownall,  which  was  pBlfiM 
1776,  though  the  materials  were  collected  earlier,  when  hewisG* 
of  Massachusetts.    Pownall  clearly  describes  the  Comminioan'l 
lands  from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  aa  far  east  as  thesomcerfll 
Croix,  and  he  considers  them  to  extend  to  the  Bay  of  Chalenn;  M 
docs  not  <1c»cri1x:  them  as  dividing  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  SlI 
rence  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic.    Tliis  mis-detcripCia 
appears  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  it  is  al>8urd  not  to  admits 
is  a  mis  description,  as  applied  to  the  high  lands  of  the  ComnuHM 
From  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  till  we  reach  the  source  i 
Chaudi^re,  the  description,  as  applied  to  these  high  lands,  is  ooBfli 
false.    Yet  extrinsic  evidence  shows  that  these  are  the  high  Itadirf 
treaty ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  AmeriH 
the  negotiations  prior  to  the  treaty,  (irst  proposed  to  make  the  Sc.  J 
a  boundary^  and  then  abandoning  this  claim,  agreed  to  substitute  ft 
the  St.  Croix.    In  substituting  the  St.  Croix  for  the  St.  John,  by « 
abandoning  their  claim  to  make  the  St.  Juhn  a  boundaiy,  tkf 
necessary  implication  surrendered  their  claim  to  the  upper  Uan  rf 
St.  John,  and  consequently  the  high  lands  which  are  to  be  reached  If' 
due-north  line  from  the  liead  of  the  St.  Croix,  must  be  high  landi'M' 
are  soxuh  of  that  bflsin.    If  such  high  lands  can  be  found,  they  are* 
high  lands  intended  by  the  treaty;  such  high  lands  are  found, 
unfortunately  they  are  wrongly  described.  By  a  strange  mis-manag?>^ 
of  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  the  terms  are  clear  and  precise, 
they  may  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  if  ^ 
Rrc  allowed  to  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence.    In  the  preliminary  nefn^ 
tion  the  Americans  agree  to  accept  something  which  is  less  in  tk^ 
favour  than  the  boundary  of  the  St.  John,  and  then  both  parties 
treaty,  the  terms  of  which  give  to  the  party  which  made  the  conceas* 
much  more  than  that  purty  had  originally  claimed. 

LowRR  Canaoa  North  of  the  St.  Lawrsnce. 

Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  the  three  principal  districts  of  Queb 
Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  and  the  two  minor  districts  of  Gaspe  i 
St.  Francis.  It  was  subdivided  into  40  counties  by  an  act  of  the  ] 
vincial  legislature  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  73)  :  the  minor  subdivisions  are  i 
nories,  fiefs,  and  townships;  of  seignories  and  fiefs,  besides  smt 
grants,  there  are  said  to  be  208,  and  of  townships  160.  The  land 
Lower  Canada  are  held  either  by  feudal  tenure  or  in  socage ;  the  lane 
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^flic  former  tenure,  with  some  few  exceptions,  were  all  granted  before 
-  -"^tflic  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759.    Many  of  the  seignorial  grants  are  of 
*  jgreai  extent^  and  they  occupy  almost  all  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  those  on  the  Richelieu,  "Yamaska,  and  Chaudi^re. 
:.  The  grants  in  socage  have  been  made  since  the  conquest,  and  they  form 
■*  flic  townships.    Many  of  these  grants  lie  behind  the  seignorial  grants, 
^  Ifat  some  of  them  have  rivers  for  their  front. 

^*  The  country  North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  conveniently  divided 
-•^^Ijpto  three  districts :  first,  the  tract  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 

fturice ;  second,  that  between  the  St.  Maurice  and  the  Saguenay ;  and 
~ ,  ^fliird,  the  remainder  of  the  province  east  of  the  Saguenay. 

"  The  country  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Maurice  contains-  the 
'5«w*nties  of  Ottawa,  Two  Mountains,  Terrebonne,  La  Chenaye,  L'Assbmp- 
-ikm,  Berthier,  St  Maurice,  and  Montreal.    The  length  of  river  which 
tjoonds  this  district  on  the  west  and  south  is  450  miles,  nearly  the  whole 
^bf  which  is  navigable.    The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  foj*  large  vessels 
*T&oin  Trois  Rivieres  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice  to  Montreal,  a 
dbtance  of  ninety  miles.    The  lands  on  the  Ottawa  are  generally  very 
ftrlile:  on  the  river  there  are  rich  alluvial  grounds,  and  behind  them  a 
^Hiore  elevated  tract.    The  village  of  Wright  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^^Gatineau,  a  stream  which  enters  the  Ottawa  on  the  left  bank :  it  is 
^Opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  at  the  present  head 
~  <rf steam  navigation  on  the  Ottawa;  which  circumstance,  combined  with 
ihe  proximity  of  a  fertile  district,  may  render  it  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.    The  settlements  above  the  township  of  Hull,  which  con- 
tains the  village  of  Wright,  are  not  numerous,  and  Ihey  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Lake  of  Chaudi^re  and  the  Lac  des  Chats,  which  is  still 
Ugher.  Grenville,  on  the  Ottawa,  near  the  termination  of  the  steam-boat 
navigation,  below  the  Falls  of  Chaudi^re,  is  a  flourishing  place. 

The  interior  of  the  country  between  the^St.  Maurice  and  the  Ottawa 
is  very  little  known.  In  1829  an  exploring  party  ascended  the  St.  Mau- 
rice to  Wimontichingue  in  48°  N.  lat.,  and  then  passed  along  a  series  of 
lakes  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  source  of  the  Aux  Li^vres,  which 
the  party  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  Ottawa  on  the  left  bank,  a 
direct  distance  of  1 50  miles,  but  considerably  more  along  the  bends  of 
the  Aux  Lifevres.  The  tract  which  is  thus  surrounded  by  rivers  and 
fresh  water  lakes,  is  about  12,000  square  miles :  the  interior  of  it  is 
almost  unknown. 

The  lower  country  between  Grenville  on  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Mau- 
rice, is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  on  which  there  are  many  flourish- 
ing settlements.  This  tract  is  generally  fertile.  There  is  a  main  road 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  are  roads  along  the  banks  of  the  chief 
rivers,  as  the  Du  Loup,  Maskinonge,  L'Assomption,  &c.  The  town  of 
Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three  Rivers,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  St. 
Maurice  at  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence :  the  name  \a  det'vN^A.  ^orcv 
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the  circumstance  of  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Maurice  being  di< 
three  parts  by  two  small  islands.  Though  the  third  town  in  the 
Three  Rivers  is  a  place  of  comparatively  little  importance, /nd 
lation  probably  does  not  much  exceed  3000.  It  was  fouDi 
French  in  1618  with  a  view  of  being  a  depot  for  the  for-titdc 
the  establishment  of  Montreal  it  declined.  There  is  suffideni 
water  for  large  ships  to  lie  close  to  the  wharfs.  Some  trade  ii 
in  the  exports  of  timber,  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  iron  mi 
Maurice,  in  peltries  to  a  small  amount,  and  in  the  supply  oft 
the  province  with  British  nuinufactured  goods.  The  chief  b 
the  town  are  the  Ursuline  convent,  foundcMl  in  1667,  for  the  e 
youth,  chiefly  females,  and  as  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  iol 
the  court-house,  gaol,  and  barracks.  From  Three  Rivers  west 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa,  there  is  a  seri 
ishing  settlements  and  villages.  Of  these  villages  Berthier, 
way  between  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  and  St.  Eustache,  i 
fluence  of  the  Du  Ch^nc  and  the  St.  LawTence,  are  the  principi 
of  them  are  places  of  some  trade.  On  the  Lake  of  Two  Moui 
is  a  village  of  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  Indians,  among  whon 
sionary  priests  reside. 

The  Isle  Jesus,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  tl 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  called  the  Riviere  St.  Jean  or  Jesus,  an 
isl.ind  of  Montreal  by  the  Rinere  des  Prairies,  is  about  t^ 
miles  long  and  six  wide  in  the  widest  part.  This  fertile  and 
vatcd  island  is  a  seignory  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  Cathi 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec.  There  is  now 
timber  on  it. 

The  island  and  seignory  of  Montreal,  which  also  forms  the 
the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  a 
Lawrence.  This  beautiful  island  is  about  thirty-five  miles  la 
wide  in  the  widest  part :  it  is  the  property  of  the  Seminary  of 
at  Montreal.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cfiteau  St.  Pierre 
other  elevations,  the  island  is  level,  and  is  watered  by  nume 
slreams  which  turn  many  grist  and  saw-mills  in  the  int 
many  more  on  the  shores  are  worked  by  the  river  which  sui 
island.  The  canal  of  La  Chine,  which  was  made  to  avoid  t 
passage  of  the  Sault,  or  rapid,  St.  Louis,  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
connects  the  west  end  of  the  island  with  the  town  of  Mont 
through  a  low  tract.  The  soil  of  the  island  of  Montreal  is  ge 
tile  and  well  cultivated  ;  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growl 
lent  apples  and  pears,  and  to  the  ripening  of  the  grape ;  pt 
with  care,  attain  perfection.  The  island  contains  numerous  j 
The  city  of  Montreal  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island 
N.  lat. :  the  area  which  the  city  and  the  suburbs  cover  is  i 
acres.    It  was  founded  in  the  year  1G40,  and  at  first  had  ih 
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stniiiie,  which  waa  changed  to  that  of  Mont  Re^nl,  or  Royal  Mountain, 
t  an  etnineitce  of  tltat  name  which  commands  the  city.  Between  the 
■1  Mount  and  the  river  there  ia  «  low  tract  uf  land,  ah  out  two  miles 
fe,  on  which  the  city  stands.  Montreal  may  now  be  call^  a  hand' 
c  place,  at  least  the  newer  parts  of  it*    It  is  divided  into  the  upper 

the  lovver  tovvn,  the  latter  of  which  is  described  as  consisting  of 
miy-looking  houseBi  having  dark  iron  shutters;  and  although  it  may 
I  little  cleaner  than  Quebec,  it  k  etilt  very  dirty;  and  the  streets  arc 
Dnly  narrow  and  ill- paved,  hut  the  footpaths  are  interrupted  by  slanting 
tr-doors  and  other  projections."  (M'GregorO  The  upper  part  of  the 
1  ts  much  more  agreeable.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  a  grayish 
9j  and  roofed  with  tin  or  sheet-iron.  The  Rue  Notre  Dame,  which 
944  yards  long  and  30  feet  w  ide,  contains  most  of  the  principal  edi- 
t ;  these  are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  large  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the 

poor  ;  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  designed  for  female  instruction  ; 
General  Hospital,  which  is  a  rcfiige  for  intirm  poor  and  invalids ;  the 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Recoil et  Convent,  the  Convent  of  the 
y  Sitters,  tlie  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpiccj  the  Petit  Seminaire,  the  Eng- 
II nd  Scotch  churchej*,  the  Court-house,  New  GaoU  Government  House, 
ton's  Monument,  and  the  Quebec  Barracks.  The  new  Cathedral, 
ch  was  commenced  in  1824,  is  in  the  )>erpendicukr  style,  and  is  one 
lie  fincfit  buildings  in  North  America.  Both  the  Seminarj'  of  St. 
pice  and  the  Petit  Semi n aire,  which  was  huilt  by  the  Seminary  of  St. 
picei  are  places  of  education  for  youth.  M^Gill's  College^  for  which  a 
ntficenl  provision  was  made  by  the  founder,  James  M*Gill,  was  incor- 
aied  in  182L  It  has  five  professors,  who  give  inetruction  in  the 
lous  branches  of  a  liberfll  education  ;  and  it  is  open  to  pereons  of  all 
^oits  lien  om  in  at  ions.  The  city  contains  a  library  and  reading-room, 
atural  history  society  and  a  mechanks*  inititute,  a  savings '-bank,  and 
ler  useful  otfSociaLions.  The  popnlation,  which  is  estimated  at  more 
Lti  35,000,  is  chiefly  French;  the  remainder  arc  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
i  Americans,  The  city,  until  lately,  had  nothing  like  a  regular  police. 
t)m  its  position  Montreal  is  a  place  of  cnnsiderahle  trade*  Vessels 
awing  1 5  feet  water  can  come  close  up  to  the  shore  when  the  river 
not  obstructed  by  ice.  In  the  year  1 B3G  ibe  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
hich  entered  the  port  of  Montreal  was  22,289,  of  which  15,410  was 
mi  Great  Britain  ;  the  tonuwge  of  the  shipping  vhich  cleared  out* 
irds  was  21, €01,  of  which  ]P,414  was  to  Great  Britain.  Until 
jently  there  were  no  wharfs,  and  the  ships  lay  in  deep  water  close  to 
5  biuilc  in  front  of  the  c]ty. 

The  county  of  Vaudreuil  forms  a  triangulnr  piece  of  land,  bounded  by 
iVe  Si.  Franci?,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  boiindary  line,  ahove  detcrihrd, 
twcen  l^wer  and  Upper  Canada  in  its  course  from  the  Lake  St,  Francit 
the  Ottawa.  The  toil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  surface  it  level,  with 
J  exception  of  some  gentle  ridges*    "  The  moft  conqncuous  height 
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in  iihiu  it  is  the  Moutagne  Ste.  Magdaleine,  in  the  seignorv  of ! 
uear  the  summit  of  which  it  a  rectangular  area  of  about  twdi 
wholly  destitute  uf  vegetable  production,  and  covered  withrounde 
so  distributed  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  ploughed  ridges,  i 
has  derived  the  appellation  of  Pi^ce  de  GucSreta.  Beueath  it,  the  i 
uf  a  brook  are  distiiialy  heard,  but  the  waters  themselves  have  i 
been  discovered,  thuugh  some  attempts  to  do  so  were  made  by  tbn 
the  stones  immediately  at  the  spot  where  the  noise  is  most  audi 
the  depth  uf  12  ur  18  feet,  to  which  they  have  peneirated,  neit 
nor  soil  i)f  any  species  could  be  fouud,  but  merely  a  dry  accomi 
trap  and  sand-stones  of  moderate  bulk."  (Boucbette.)  The  v 
Ruaud  and  Vaudreuil  are  on  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountai] 
extreme  eastern  point  uf  the  county  of  Vaudreuil,  the  Pointe  desl 
is  a  place  of  great  thoroughfare  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canad 
boats  sail  from  this  point  to  Chine  in  two  hours,  and  from  La 
this  point  in  three  hours.  The  steam-boat  navigation,  which 
rupted  at  the  Pointe  des  Cascades,  is  resumed  at  Cdteau  du  L 
twelve  miles  higlier  up.  The  road  from  the  cascades  runs  along 
bank  of  the  river  to  Coteau  du  I^c,  and  between  these  two  place 
H  succession  of  dangerous  rapids  called  Les  Cascades  and  L« 
Tlie  steam- boat  navigation  is  continued  from  C6teau  du  Lac 
wall,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  when  it  is  again  inter 
the  succession  uf  rajnds  called  the  Long  Sault,  and  the  joume] 
by  stages  to  Prescoti,  un  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  oj 
Ogdensburg  in  New  York.  From  Prescott  to  Kingston  ih 
navigation  is  uninterru])ted.  A  ship  canal  has  l>een  commenced 
view  uf  avuiding  the  I^ong  Sault  rapid,  and  an  immense  sum 
expended  un  it ;  but  this  great  work  still  remains  unfinished,  ov 
app.m  to  political  circumstances,  originating  in  the  state  of 
the  provinces  of  Upi>er  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  country  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawence,  bet  wee 
Maurice  and  the  Saguenay,  comprehends  tlie  counties  uf  Ch 
Portncuf,  Quebec,  Monlmurenci,  and  part  of  Saguenay.  The  ri 
uf  this  district  is  abuut  UK)  miles;  Quebec  is  about  70  miles  1 
junction  of  the  St.  Maurice  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  ft 
nients  more  than  ten  miles  in  the  interior,  and  tlie  most  i>opuloi 
this  district  is  that  which  lies  west  of  Quebec,  and  is  drained  bv  t 
Batiscun,  St.  Anne,  Portneuf,  and  Jaques  Cartier.  These  rivei 
navigable,  but  are  used  in  spring  fur  the  floating  do^m  uf  rouw 
made  hito  strong  ralb.  The  land  is  generally  good,  and  is  said  to 
as  it  recedes  from  the  river.  There  is  a  road  along  the  St.  I 
from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers.  The  chief  ])arishes  on  this  line 
Saiitf?  and  St.  Anne  s,  at  the  latter  of  which  there  is  goo<l  accomi 
for  travellers. 

Quebec  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  4(j 
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10^  W.  loQg.,  at  a  point  where  the  river,  l>eing  followed  upwards 
iea,  suddenly  contracts, and,  accordingly,  the  Indian  word  Quebec 
figntfy  narrow.  Quebec  wag  founded  by  Samuel  de  Cham  plain 
and  has  nevt*r  had  any  other  name.  It  was  taken  by  the  English 
neral  Wolfe  in  1*759,  after  a  battle  fought  on  the  pliuna  ^of 
,  close  to  the  town*  Wolfe  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  Mar^iuis 
tcalm,  the  French  commander,  died  shortly  after  of  his  wounds, 
je^T  1775,  during  the  iVmericau  revolntionaj-y  war,  Generals 
id  Montgomery  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Quebec 
U  in  the  night,  aud  General  Montgomery  fell  in  the  jittack.  The 
ds  on  a  promontory,  which  is  a  part  of  the  high  lands  that  He  at 
of  Quebec;  the  extixmity  of  this  promo  n  lor  which  m  called  Cape 
J  rises  abruptly  more  than  300  feet  above  the  Sl  Lawrence, 
to  Cape  Diamond,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  is  Poiiu  Levi, 
vation  gradually  declines  from  Cape  Diamond  towards  the  uorth, 
deacends  suddei^ly  to  the  level  of  the  St*  Charles,  a  small  stream 
Dters  the  St.  Ijawrence  imm^ediately  below  Quebec,  The  dis- 
TOSH  the  peninsula  from  the  St.  Chsirka  to  the  St,  LawTence  iu 
the  fortifications,  is  1837  yards;  the  circuit  of  the  fortifications 
2^  miles.  About  40  acres  of  this  inclosed  space  on  Cape  Dia- 
e  occupied  by  military  works.  The  city  is  divided  into  the 
kud  the  lower  town.  The  lower  town  lies  round  the  bajse  of  the 
d  a  large  part  of  it  stands  on  artificial  ground.  Formerly  the 
ed  to  wash  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond  at  high  tide  ;  but  various 
have  been  from  time  to  time  constructed  upon  the  beach,  and  a 
ion  has  been  made  strong  enough  to  support  houses.  There  is  a 
fur  repairing  ships,  and  a  ship-building  yard»  under  Cape  Diamondi 
housei  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  generally  ill-built,  ami  the  streets 
narrow  and  badly  paved.  There  is  a  government  gun-boat  wharf 
guard-house  at  a  part  called  Brebaut's  wharf.  From  the  wharf  to  a 
e  called  Cul  de  Sac  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  sto re- 
let and  wharfs,  at  most  of  which  £bi|*s  can  lie  at  low  water  without 
Eig  the  ground."  The  public  build iugjs  in  the  lower  town  are  the 
»u  Catholic  Church,  the  Bank,  the  Exchange,  the  Government 
■ehouse,  the  Custom-house,  the  wharfs,  dockyards,  and  nrarkets. 
[  bank  contaius  the  Quebec  library,  which  is  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Fince.  On  the  low  ground  between  the  walls  aiid  the  St,  Charles  in 
n  suburb  of  St  Roche.  The  ascent  to  the  upper  town  is  by  a 
'  steps  from  Brehaut's  wharf  to  the  citadel,  and  also  by  a  loDg 
street  which  leads  through  the  city  walls.  The  i^treets  in  the 
El"  part  of  the  town  are  rather  luirrow,  but  pretty  well  built.  All  the 
lie  buildings,  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  are  roofed  with  tin  or 
it-iroii.  The  upper  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  mounted  with 
ry  ordnance,  and  has  four  gates,  which  are  strongly  defended.  Alto* 
er,  Quebec  is  oue^of  the  satrongest  fortreaaes  in  the  ivorld.    The  prin- 
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cipul  buildings  arc  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Conveiit  of  the  Uiata|^VBore 
Hupital  General,  the  Monastery  of  the  Jeniits,  now  vcd  ■  li^Vk 
the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrali,  and  dieaUfi^pier»  &n 
the  Bi&hops  of  Quebec,  now  the  Parliament  Hooae.   The  OA^^foz  ' 
Louis,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  was  accideotilfll 
during  the  winter  of  1834-5.    In  the  year  1827  a  monumrnt  wfl 
in  the  upper  town  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcslm,  i 
patronage  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  then  Governor.    The  maauj^ 
l)ec  is  said  to  be  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tower  of  Londoo. 

There  is  a  French  college  at  Quebec  for  general  instmctiiiiiig 
school,  and  various  French  establishments  for  education.  Itaii 
A  royal  institution  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  a  literary  and  Ui 
society,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  various  benevolent  and  i 
cieties.    Four  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city— one  only  in  I 
another  only  in  French,  and  the  other  two  in  both  languages. 

The  river  opposite  to  Quebec  is  about  1300  yards  wide,  sndtkl 
rises  about  25  feet.    About  five  miles  below  Quebec  is  the  fenik  i 
of  Orleans,  which  is  about  twenty  milea  long  and  four  or  five  vide: 
pretty  densely  inhabited  and  well  cultivated.    This  island  divital 
river  into  two  channels,  both  of  which  are  navigable.  Bctwecil 
soutlicrn  extremity  of  Orleans  and  Cape  Diamond  ia  the  basin  of  ( 
which  is  abuut  five  miles  long  and  four  broad  in  the  widest  put 
river  is  seldom  firmly  frozen  over  at  Quebec,  owing  to  the  high  tiisil^f 
but  the  winter  lasts  from  November  to  May,  during  which  time  iDcfl*!  T: 
mcrce  on  tlie  river  is  suspended.    The  winter  is  intensely  cold,  indfcl'tf 
summer  is  as  warm  as  that  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  spirits,  ale,  tobacco,  soajs  ^\ 
candles. 

The  pojiulation  of  Quebec  in  1831,  including  the  upper  and  I 
town,  wiih  the  three  suburbs,  was  25,915,  of  which  number  about tio-] 
thirds  arc  said  to  be  French.    At  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  115?i*  ! 
was  abuut  SOOO  or  9000.    In  the  year  1837,  937  ships,  with  a  tonnttt  | 
of  293,268,  entered  the  ]»ort  of  Quebec,  of  which  ships  787  were  from  I 
Great  Britain;  and  1050  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  322,877  cleared <mU 
of  which  ships  913  were  for  Great  Britain.    In  the  years  1836-5-4,  ibe 
number  of  ships,  botli  inwards  and  outwards,  was  somewhat  greater. 
The  number  of  emigrants  who  land  at  Quebec  is  very  considerable : 
the  years  1830-1,  the  number  was  above  50,000  in  each  year;  in  tli«  ' 
following  years,  to  1837  inclusive,  it  varied  from  about  12,000  to  aboui 
30,000 ;  in  the  year  1838  the  number  was  reduced  to  4992,  but  in  1S39 
it  increased  to  7439.    The  diminution  in  1838  is  said  to  be  owing  to  il>e 
disturbances  in  Canada  at  that  time;  and  the  amount  of  emigration  iu 
the  present  year  (1840)  is  said  to  be  much  increaswl.    A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  emigrante  are  poor  persons  from  Ireland,  who  often  land  in  a 
very  deplorable  state.    Of  the  emigrants  into  the  Canadas  it  is  estimated 
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that  more  than  one-half  ultimately  go  to  the  United  States.  A  large  part 
of  the  population  of  Quebec  is  described  as  of  a  lawless  and  vicious  cha- 
racter,  and  yet  the  police  of  the  city  was  very  defective  and  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  until  within  the  last  two 
years. 

About  nine  miles  north-east  from  Quebec  the  river  Montmorenci  enters 
the'  St  Lawrence.  The  river  flows  with  great  rapidity  from  the  hilly 
country  in  the  interior,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  precipitated  over  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  about 
200  feet  high,  and  forms  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci.  The  breadth  of  the 
sheet  of  water  is  about  50  feet. 

The  country  to  the  north-east  of  Quebec  is  more  mountainous  than  to 
the  west,  and  contains  few  settlements.  Between  Quebec  and  the 
Saguenay  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams — as  the  St.  Charles, 
Montmorenci,  St.  Anne's,  Du  Gouffre,  Mai  Bay,  and  Black  River. 
There  are  excellent  mill  sites  on  these  rivers  and  their  smaller  branches. 
The  aestuaries  of  the  St.  Charles,  Du  Gouflre,  and  Mai  Bay,  form  con- 
venient strands  to  the  river-crafl  and  boats  which  trade  at  Quebec,  at  St. 
Paul's  and  Murray  Bays.  Vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  are  occasionally 
huilt  at  these  places,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  getting  timber.  The 
settlements  at  St.  Paul's  Bay  are  chiefly  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Gouffre, 
or  on  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  settlements  at  Mai  Bay  are 
the'remotest  with  which  a  land  communication  is  kept  up. 

The  interior  of  the  country  between  the  Saguenay  and  the  St.  Maurice 
was  explored  by  Mr.  J.  Bouchette,  junior,  in  1828.  He  ascended  the 
St.  Maurice  to  La  Tuque,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  thence  he  went  up 
the  Bastonais  River,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  St.  Maurice,  and  made 
his  way  to  Lake  St.  John,  which  he  circumnavigated.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Lake  St.  John  to  the  junction  of  the  Chicoutimi  and  the 
Saguenay,  which  he  descended  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  river  he 
returned  to  Quebec,  '*  thus  completing  an  internal  circumnavigation  of 
about  800  miles  in  an  Indian  birch-bark  canoe."  (Bouchette).  The 
country  between  La  Tuque  and  Lake  St.  John  is  generally  covered  by 
lakes  and  swamps,  and  occasionally  traversed  by  hills  of  moderate  height, 
consisting  chiefly  of  granite.  There  is  some  cultivable  land  about  the 
larger  lakes,  but  it  is  too  remote  for  any  settlements  at  present.  There 
is  an  establishment  called  the  King's  Post  Company's  Establishment  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Metabetshuan,  which  enters  Lake  St.  John  on  the 
south,  and  about  this  place  and  some  distance  westward  from  it  there  is 
good  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  also  eastward  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Petite  D^charge.  There  is  also  some  good  land  on  the 
west  side  ;  but  on  the  east  side  the  soil  is  not  so  favourable.  The  large 
island  bounded  by  the  Grande  and  Petite  Dtfcharge  is  said  to  be  adapted 
to  settlements.  The  port  of  Chicoutimi,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
D<!charges,  has  anchorage  for  vessels  in  six  feet  water,  and  is  well  calcu* 
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late  J  to  become  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  valley  of  the  Saguenaj.  The 
Bay  des  Has,  eixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  ia  capable  of 
coutaining  the  largest  ships  of  the  Hue,  which  can  enter  it  with  the  same 
wind  that  brings  them  u)>  the  river ;  and  it  is  favourable  for  a  settlement 
on  account  of  the  large  tracts  of  arable  land  which  aurround  it,  and  extend 
to  Liake  Kinugauii  and  Chicoutimi.  The  port  of  Tadousac  is  at  the  mcnA 
of  the  Sagucnay,  in  48^  6'  N.  lat. :  the  harbour  ia  generally  secure,  but 
the  surrounding  country  is  very  poor. 

The  territory  east  of  the  Saguenay  has  a  river  and  coast  line  of  abort  : 
600  miles ;  but  little  is  known  of  it,  except  the  coast,  which  hu  beeo  , 
explored  by  fishermen  and  hunters.    Portneuf  is  a  trading  port  aboi^  I 
forty  miles  below  the  Saguenay,  within  the  grant  of  Mille  Yachei. 
Numen  us  rivers  cross  this  extensive  country  and  enter  the  St.  Lawrence; 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  part  of  this  tract  is  adapted 
agricultural  settlements.    There  are  no  roads  along  the  coast,  and  the 
small  settlement  at  Portneuf,  which  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  a  chapel, 
has  no  communication  with  the  civilised  world  except  by  water.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  extensive  country  east  of  the  Saguenay,  and  a  large  put 
of  the  couutry  west  of  it,  are  called  the  Domaine,  and  comprehended  in 
a  lease  from  the  Crown  to  the  King's  Posts'  Company,  who  have  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  bartering,  hunting,  and  fishing  within  the  limits  of 
the  Domaine. 

Lower  Canaha  South  or  the  St.  Lawrencb.  ' 

The  tract  of  country  between  the  Chaudiereand  the  western  limits  of 
Lower  Canada  is  said  to  contain  near  14,000  square  miles.  It  includes 
the  seventeen  counties  of  Megantic,  Sherbrooke,  Lotbiuiere,  Nicolet, 
Yumaska,  Drummond,  Richelieu,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Shefford,  Stanstead, 
Missisqui,  Rouville,  Acadie,  Chambly,  Beauharnois,  La  Prairie,  aud 
Vcrrcheres,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Dorchester  and  Beauce.  The 
total  population  of  the  district  is  probably  near  200,000.  Part  of  the 
lands  are  luld  by  feudal  tenure,  and  part  in  socage.  The  feudal  grants 
occupy  about  3800  square  miles.  In  the  townships  the  lands  are  held 
ia  socage,  the  prevalent  language  is  English,  and  the  manners  of  the 
settlers  and  their  agriculture  resemble  those  of  their  neighbours  iu  the 
state  of  Vermont.    In  the  scignories  French  is  the  common  language. 

The  tract  between  the  Yamaska  and  the  boundary  of  the  province  on 
Luke  St.  Francis  is  a  rich  plain,  the  centre  of  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Richelieu.  The  only  lands  in  this  tract  held  in  socage  are  three  town- 
ships. The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  rich  crops,  which  fur- 
nish the  principal  supply  of  wheat  from  this  province  to  the  British 
market.  The  main  roads  follow  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  generally 
good. 

The  town  of  Sorel  or  William  Henry  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Richelieu  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  by  the  French 
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in  1665.  It  contains  about  200  houses,  built  of  wood,  and  about  1500 
inhabitants  :  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  of  stone. 
There  are  barracks  and  some  government  buildings.  Some  vessels  are 
huilt  here,  as  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  Richelieu.  There 
is  some  trade  in  timber  and  grain.  On  the  basin  of  Chambly,  at  the 
place  where  the  current  of  the  Richelieu  becomes  more  gentle,  is  situated 
the  village  of  St.  Joseph.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  on  the  rapids 
above  the  basin.  La  Prairie,  a  village  on  the  St  Lawrence,  about  eight 
miles  from  Montreal,  is  the  most  populous  and  thriving  village  in  the 
province.  A  rail-road,  the  only  one  in  British  North  Ajnerica,  connects 
JjBL  Prairie  with  St.  Johns  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  railway,  which  was 
conatructed  by  a  company  of  individuals  under  the  name  of  the  Champ- 
lain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  Company,  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  cou- 
sists  of  plate-rails  laid  on  wooden  sleepers.  The  road  passes  through  a 
level  country.  Two  locomotive-engines  are  used  on  the  railway.*  The 
extensive  seignory  of  Bcauhamois  is  in  the  western  angle  of  this  part  of 
the  province^  which  is  formed  by  the  American  boundary-line  and 
Lakes  St.  Louis  and.  St.  Francis.  The  small  village  of  Beauhamois,  on 
the  shores  of  St.  Louis,  is  visited  by  the  steam-boat  that  plies  between 
Xa  Chine  and  the  Cascades  for  its  daily  supply  of  wood. 

The  tract  along  the  St.  Lawrence  between  the  Yamaska  and  the 
Cbaudiere  is  occupied  by  seignories.  There  is  also  the  seignory  of 
^ouvelle  Beauce  on  the  Chaudiere.  A  large  part  of  these  seignories 
is  still  covered  with  wood  :  the  cultivated  parts  produce  grain  and 
flax.  There  are  several  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  the  village  of  Nicolet  there  is  a  college  which  was  established 
by  Plessis,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  settlements 
in  La  Beauce  are  on  the  Kennebec  road,  which  was  opened  in  1830,  and 
fomis  a  direct  communication  between  Boston  and  Quebec.  Large  quan- 
tities of  live  stock  are  imported  into  the  province  by  this  route ;  and 
owing  10  the  increase  of-  trade,  &c.,  a  custom-house  officer  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Mary's,  which  is  the  largest  village  on  the  Chfiudi^re. 

The  remainder  of  this  tract  of  country  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  which  are  thinly  settled.  In  some  of 
these  townships  that  border  on  the  United  States,  American  settlers  have 
squatted  on  the  uncultivated  lands  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  ex- 
tensive grants.  The  townships  in  Lower  Canada,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  divisions  established  for  surveying  rather  than  for  other  purposes,  and 
ill  their  organization  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  townships  in  the 
New^  England  States,  with  which  the  sameness  of  name  and  proximity  of 
these  eastern  townships  naturally  lead  to  a  comparison. 

The  town  of  Sherbrooke,  which  contains  about  50  houses,  is  situated  at 
a  considerable  elevation  on  both  sides  of  the  Magog,  and  at  its  junction 

♦  *•  StevensQu's  Sketch  of  the  Civil  Engiueeriiig  of  North  America." — Loudoii,  1838, 
p.  274. 
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m  i  .k  the  Sc.  FniDcU.  Bcinir  at  the  head  of  the  present  nmyigmtion  of  the 
Sc.  Fraiici5,  and,  till  reifnth-,  the  seat  uf  jurisdictioa  for  the  difltrict  of 
St.  Francis,  it  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  Stanatead,  which  is  mith 
of  Sherbrooke,  and  near  the  American  border,  is  the  next  village  in  m^ 
and  in  appearance  it  is  somewhat  suiierior  to  Sherbrooke.  There  ait 
other  small  villages  in  the  eastern  townships.  The  inhabitants  are  an  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  people.  Thev  have 'various  kinds  of  domestic  mt- 
nufactures,  as  homes]Hin  cloths  and  linens. 

The  part  of  Canada  which  lies  east  of  the  Chaudi^re  forms  a  long 
narrow  strip  about  280  miles  in  length,  bounded  by  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  high  lands  which  separate  them  from  the  basin  of 
the  Upi^er  St.  John  :  it  joins  the  district  of  Gasptf.  The  tract  iocluded 
within  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  is  claimed,  as  above  stated,  both 
by  the  Americans  and  the  English.  There  are  no  large  settlements  along 
this  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  they  are  more  numerous  than  on 
the  north  bank.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  du  Sud,  which  enters 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  35  miles  below  Quebec,  is  the  village  of  St 
Thomas,  situated  in  a  beautiful  rich  and  well  cultivated  valley.  Between 
St.  Tlionias  and  Point  Levi  are  the  villages  of  St.  Michel  and  St.  Vdlier, 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  a  good  road.  Still  lower 
down  are  the  settlements  of  St.  Roche  des  Aulnais,  St.  Anne*s,  and  thoK 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quelle,  a  few  miles  above  Kamouraska.  At 
St.  Anne's  there  is  a  college ;  and  at  Quelle  there  is  a  good  porpoise 
ii$h(r}'.  Kamouraska,  which  is  90  miles  from  Quebec,  is  situated  in  a 
salubrious  country  ;  and  as  the  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  here  quite 
suit,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  in  summer  as  a  bathing  place. 
The  country  about  Kamourat^ka  is  well  settled :  it  produces  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  for  the  Quebec  market.  Below  Kamouraska  the  port- 
ace  of  Temiscouata  commences.  This  portage,  which  is  about  51 
miles  long  (including  the  whole  distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence), 
crosses  the  cQuntry  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Temiscouata, 
and  is  part  of  the  mail  route  to  Fredericton  and  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick  (p.  390).  Lower  down  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  are  the  parishes  and  small  settlements 
of  Cacona,  Isle  Vcrtc  and  Trois  Pistoles ;  and  still  lower,  those  of  Ri- 
mouski.  There  is  no  public  road  further  than  a  point  called  Ansc  au 
Coq,  about  12  miles  below  the  church  of  Rimouski.  Up  to  this  point 
there  is  a  main  road  all  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  connects  the  nu- 
merous settlements  on  the  river :  other  roads,  called  routes^  lead  from  the 
main  road  into  the  interior,  and  are  intersected  by  other  long  lines  of  road 
parallel  to  the  main  road  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  roads  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  good  repair,  and  there  are  substantial  bridges  over  many  of 
the  streams.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mitis  vessels  take  in  cargoes  of  tim- 
ber. The  chief  settlements  in  the  seignory  of  Mitis  are  about  Little 
Mitis  Bay,  and  have  a  light  but  good  soil,  which  is  improved  by  the  set* 
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weed  that  is  used  as  manure.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  fisheries 
of  salmon,  herring,  halibut  and  cod.  Kempt  road  leads  from  Grand 
Mitis  to  Lake  Metapediac,  and  thence  to  the  river  Ristigouche,  and 
thus  opens  a  communication  with  GasptS  and  New  Brunswick.  Matane, 
about  30  miles  below  Mitis,  is  separated  from  it  by  an  uninhabited 
country,  but  the  intervening  tract  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  settle- 
ments. There  are  a  few  settlements  at  Matane  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Matane. 

The  district  of  Gaspt^  commences  at  Cape  Chat,  and  the  coast  line 
extends  from  that  point  to  the  head  of  Ristigouche  Bay  :  the  coast  line 
is  estimated  to  be  about  350  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  un- 
even, but  it  is  generally  well  wooded,  except  on  some  of  the  highest  hills, 
and  is  said  to  be  adapteH  to  agriculture.  There  is  a  tract  of  rich  land 
about  50  miles  in  length  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  the  land  on  the 
Ristigouche  is  still  more  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ristigouche, 
which  has  numerous  branches,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The 
other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Gasp^  and  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
inconsiderable.  Graspt^  Bay  is  an  excellent  harbour.  The  numerous 
lakes  on  the  high  laud  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  in 
fish.  The  roads  are  few  and  very  bad.  From  Cape  Chat  to  Gasp«^ 
Bay  the  coast  is  unsettled  :  the  population  is  principally  on  Gaspe  Bay, 
and  between  point  Mackerel  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs and  the  Ristigouche.  There  are  also  a  few  Micmac  Indians. 
In  1825  the  population  of  the  district,  not  including  the  Indians,  was 
about  5000.  The  district  is  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Gaspe  and 
Bonaveuture.  The  only  villages  are  Carlisle  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
and  Perc^  on  the  east  coast.  The  soil  produces  good  wheat,  barley, 
pease,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots  ;  and  there  are  excellent  mea- 
dows. The  climate  is  not  more  rigorous  than  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  sky  in  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs is  free  from  the  fogs  tliat  prevail  on  the  coasts  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  exports  are  fish  and  oil,  with 
some  timber  and  furs.  The  cod  fishery  employed  about  1800  persons 
twenty  years  ago.  The  produce  of  the  herring  and  salmon  fisheries  is 
considerable ;  and  the  whale  fishery  employs  a  few  schooners.  Some 
ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  district.  The  timber  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  commenced  about  1815  or  1816,  is  now  become  consider- 
able. In  some  parte  of  the  district  there  are  very  extensive  forests  of 
pine,  which  offer  the  materials  for  an  extended  timber  trade.  There  is 
a  resident  judge  of  the  district,  who  has  a  salary  of  500/.  a  year.* 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by  the  census  of  1830,  was 
511,917,  of  whom  a  very  great  majority  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.    According  to  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1831, 

*  Very  little  geeras  to  be  kn^wn  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Gaspe  by  the 
authorities  at  Quebec. —  (Loid  Durham's  Report,  p.  42.) 
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the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  proprietors  was  3,981,793  statute  tern; 
mid  the  whole  number  of  houses  was  85,437.  The  chief  occupttioa  of 
the  people  is  agrinilture.  There  are  domestic  manufactures  of  the  com- 
mon fabrics  used  for  clothing,  such  as  coarse  cloth,  flannel,  and  linen. 
In  1831  there  were  395  grist  mills,  737  saw  mills,  70  distilleries,  489 
pot  and  |>earl  manufactories,  103  iron  works,  14  oil  mills,  97  fulling 
mills,  and  90  carding  mills. 

The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  1831  was  389,706,  of  horses  116,686, 
of  sheep  543,343,  and  of  hogs  295,137.  The  agricultural  prodncti 
arc  wheat,  ]>eas,  oats,  Imrley,  rj-e,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  buck- 
wheat. 

The  exports  of  Lower  Canada  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  wheat,  flour,  acd 
timWr.  Salted  meat,  with  grain  and  flour,  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  tmdc  with  the  United  States,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  cuftom- 
houFO  returns,  is  trifling.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  metab, 
cordage.  East  India  produce,  and  the  various  kinds  of  British  manuftf- 
turcs  ;  and  from  the  British  West  India  Islands  sugar,  molasses,  cofiee 
and  nmi. 

There  is  a  Protestant  Bishop  of  Quebec,  whose  diocese  includes  the 
Upper  Province  also,  an  Archdeacon  of  Quebec,  rectors  of  ce^n 
]mrishe!(,  and  ministers  for  the  *  missions,*  whose  stipend  is  paid  through 
the  Siiciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos])el  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  re- 
reives  for  that  purpose  an  annual  parliamentary  grant    There  is  also  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  a  very  numerous  body  of  Roman 
Catholic  clerg}'  scattered  through  the  province,  and  particularly  in  the 
seignorios,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  a  most  exemplary  body  of  men,  and  in 
the  b\te  disturbed  times  have  used  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving tranquillity.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  still  retains  the  en- 
dowments which  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  the  priests 
have  the  right  to  tithes  of  lands,  but  only  so  long  as  the  proprietor  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.    As  soon  as  the  land  passes,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  to  a 
Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  loses  the  tithes.    The  incomes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  may  be  considered  large,  according  to  the 
scale  of  living  in  the  country.    There  are  places  of  worship  all  through 
the  province  for  dissenters  from  the  Anglican  church. 

The  means  for  education  of  the  superior  kind  may  be  collected  from 
what  lias  been  already  stated.  It  is  said  that  the  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect cause  a  great  many  young  men  to  resort  to  the  United  States  for 
general,  and  still  more  for  professional  education.  The  French  and 
Irish  population  of  Lower  Canada  are  indebted  for  their  education  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  but  the  people  are  generally  ignorant,  and  the 
British  Government  is  charged  with  having  attempted  nothing  for  the 
promotion  of  general  education  since  the  conquest  of  the  Province. 
The  British  Government  is  also  charged  with  applying  'the  Jesuite' 
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let,  part  of  the  property  designed  for  i>urpoiea  of  education,  to 
ply  a  species  of  fund  for  aecret  services/  (Lord  Durhnm'a  Report, 
^490 

be  number  of  milhift-men  in  1S33  was  m  follows : — 


The  Dumber  of  MtUtia«mm 
fr^m  tn  to  39  ytmri  of  i^p. 


Qtiebcc  . 
Three  Rivera 
Moil  treat 
St.  Francis  - 
Gftipt?  , 


29,7  8G 
8,709 

6,215 
2,250 

94,337 


2836 
1330 
3708 
130 
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There  h  a  chief  justice  of  Quebec  with  a  salary  of  1500/. ;  three 
puisne  judges  of  Quebec,  with  salaries  of  900/.  each  ;  one  chief  justice 
of  Montreal,  with  a  salary  of  1 100/.  ;  three  puisne  judges  at  Montreal 
,  pith  salaries  of  900/,  each ;  a  resident  judge  at  Three  *RiverBj  900^  ;  a 
judge  of  the  inferior  district  of  St.  Francis,  50O/. ;  and  a  judge  of  the 
inferior  district  of  Gasptf,  500/.    These  sum  a  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Act  (3  and  4  Vic,  c.  35*)  by  which  the  two  Provinces  are  re- 
united.   The  same  schedule  gives  a  salary  of  1500/.  to  one  chief  justice 
of  Upper  Canada  ;  salturiea  of  900/.  to  each  of  four  puisne  judges,  and 
1 125^,  to  a  vice  chancellor*  By  the  same  Act  the  salary  of  the  Governor 
jif  the  United  Province!  is  7000/,  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Lieu- 
■toAnt-Goveruor,  1000/* 

jj^'Thc  British  American  Land  Company,  which  was  incorporates!  by 
the  British  Parliament,  has  purchased  from  the  British  Government 
nearly  1,000,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  ShcfTord,  Stanstead  and  Sher- 
brook,  part  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada.  Part  of  these 
purchased  lands,  consisting  of  crown  and  clergy  reserves,  are  mostly  in 
detachetl  lots  of  200  acres.  By  agreement  with  the  Government,  part 
of  the  purcbase-money  paid  by  the  Compftny  is  to  be  expended  in  public 
w^otks  and  improvements,  such  as- high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  achooU 
.jaouics,  market- houses,  churches,  and  p a rsonage -houses. 
|M[t,By  the  proclamation  of  1 763  the  inlands  of  Anticosti  and  Madeleine 
for  Magdalen  were  annexed  and  put  under  the  care  and  inspection  of 
the  Govemur  of  Newfoundland,  By  the  Ulh  Geo.  3,  c.  83,  Anlicosti 
and  the  Magdalen  Islands  were,  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  made 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Province  of  Quehec,  as  created  and  established 
by  the  said  Royal  Proclamation,  By  the  Act  for  re-unitiog  the  two 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  her  Majesty  may,  if  she  pleases, 
annex  the  Magdalen  Islands  to  the  ffland  of  Prince  Edward. 

The  Magdalen  Ithinds,  eleven  in  number^  are  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  Law- 
i-ence,  between  47*^  30'  and  47*^  38'  n.  laL  :  they  are  included  in  Gasptr. 
Magdalen,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  Isle  Rnyale,  or  CntGn's  Island,  is 
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the  largest  of  the  group,  and  it  contains  some  settlements.  It  is  25 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  one  league  wide :  it  is  generally  barrtn 
and  mountainous.  All  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  of  inconsiderable  size. 
The  population,  which  is  about  1000,  are  chiefly  French  Acadians. 
They  have  no  agriculture  beyond  the  cultivation  of  some  potato  grounds; 
but  they  have  pasture-grounds,  on  which  they  maintain  some  live  stock. 
The  inhabitants  derive, their  subsistence  from  the  flsheries,  which  are 
chiefly  for  seals,  herring  and  cod.  The  fishery  of  the  sea-cow,  as  it  is 
called,  was  formerly  productive,  but  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  followed,  u 
the  sea-cows  have  deserted  their  usual  places  of  resort.  The  inhaU- 
tants  are  a  very  healthy  people,  with  light  complexion  and  flaxen  hair. 

There  are  two  churches  on  the  islands,  and  a  parsonage-house  for  the 
Missionary.  Numerous  shipwrecks  take  place  on  these  islands,  and  the 
wrecked  persons  would  perish  but  for  the  kind  assistance  of  the  poor 
inhabitants. 

(Bouchette's  Brituh  Dominions  in  North  America;  Bouchette*> 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada;  McGregor's  Briiuk 
America;  Lord  Durham's  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North 
America;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

Political  History. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  a  long  discussion  on  the  state  of  politics  in 
the  two  Canadas  would  be  out  of  place ;  yet,  in  existing  circumstances, 
some  slight  notice  of  the  political  history  of  the  Canadas  is  necessary. 

Canada,  originally  discovered  and  first  settled  by  the  French,  was  by 
them  called  New  France  (La  Nouvelle  France),  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  addition  to  the  country  now  comprised  within 
the  Canadas,  it  included  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York. 
Indeed,  as  the  scheme  of  the  French  Government  was  to  unite  their  pos- 
sessions in  Louisiana  with'  those  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  the  inter- 
mediate country,  comprising  portions  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  created  since  the  declaration  of  American 
Independence,  was  perpetually  the  theatre  of  the  struggles  between  the 
French  and  English  colonists,  it  would  be  extremely  diflScult  to  assign 
the  boundary  of  the  French  territory : — their  ambition  bad  none,  and 
evidences  are  frequently  discovered  of  the  vastness  of  their  plan  of 
occupation. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759,  the  country  possessed 
by  France  was  comprised  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  Still, 
however,  they  were  more  extensive  than  the  present  limits  of  Canada, 
for  when  in  July  of  that  year  General  Amherst  took  Forts  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  he  strongly  fortified  the  latter, 
designing  it  "  as  a  future  bulwark  to  the  British  territory  ia  the  event  of 
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FreiTch  dominion  in  CauatU  bebjg  protracted."  At  that  time  the 
Fretieh  had  t!ie  command  of  Lake  Cham  plain  by  the  possession  of  Isle 
mm  Noix. 

In  September,  1159,  Quebec  capitukted  to  the  English  forces ;  aud 
in  the  f^>llowing  spring  the  whole  of  Canada  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
British.    In  1763  Canada  was  formally  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  by 

"ibe  treaty  of  Parish  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  royal  proclft- 
ination  was  issued  erecting  the  Province  of  Quebec  into  a  separate 

:^vemmen£. 

Tbe  speciei  of  government  thuB  created  was  what  is  called  a  royal 
^vcrnment,  consisting  of  the  governor,  aaaiated  by  a  council,  over  which 
h4he  people  had  no  'control.  They  were,  however,  promised  a  Repreacn- 
4tfttive  Asaembly  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  have  thought  fit  to  publish  and  declare,  by  this  our  proclama- 
i^ion,  that  we  have  in  the  letters  patent  under  our  ^eat  seal  of  Great 
Kntain  by  which  the  said  governments  are  constituted,  given  expresi 
gpower  and  direction  to  our  governors  of  our  said  colonies  respectively, 
i^haC  so  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstaTices  of  our  said  colonies  svtU  ad-» 
thereof,  they  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  memhers  of 


iiir  coundlj  summon  and  call  General  Asiemhliea  within  tbe  said 


governments  respectively,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  used  and 
directed  in  those  colonics  and  provinces  in  America  which  are  mider  our 
■immediate  itovernment," 

The  proclamation  then  proceeds  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  the 
«^ivil  governments ;  clothing  the  governors  and  councU  with  powers  of 
legislation,  and  enjoining  them  in  the  makitvg  of  laws  to  conform  *'  aa 
ttiear  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,*'  The  governors  were 
to  establish  courts  of  justice*'  as  near  as  agreeable**  to  tbe  same 
'lews I  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  settlement  in  the  country,  a  graduated 
Bcale  of  military  grants  of  land  was  promulgated  from  5000  acres  to  a 
field  officer^  down  to  50  acres  for  a  private ;  and  as  nearly  all  offices 
^nder  the  crown  were  filled  up  by  "  his  majesty's  ancient  subjects/'  his 
Tnajesty'i^  new  subjects  being  almost  wholly  esclude^l,  Canada,  under 
the  operation  of  these  two  inducements,  gained  a  considerable  accession 
of  population. 

In  accordance  with  tbe  proclamation  General  Murray  issued  an  ordi- 
nance, estahlishiug  courts  of  justice,  where  matters  in  dispute  were  to 
be  determiued  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  This  "  filled  tbe  poor 
Canadians  with  grief  and  amaxemcnt.  They  saw  themselves  bereft  of 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  an  unknown  system  of  jurisprudence 
^tabliibed  in  their  ruom.  They  were  utter  strangers  to  the  language  in 
which  tbeir  new  laws  were  written,  and  they  hud  no  idea  of  the  usages 
by  which  they  were  to  govern  ibemselves,  in  cases  where  the  written 
laws  gave  no  directions*    But  as  they  were  accustomed  to  submit  to 
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authority  they  rettnuned  their  murmiin  and  wutod  the  etal  A 
tience,  though  not  without  great  anxiety.*** 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  fint  CRU«e  of  discootent  uiod;  Ae 
dian  i>eople,  and  it  was  followed  by  other  meannc^  wbidi  in 
produce  that  waot  of  confidence  and  sympathy  between  the 
and  the  governed  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  die 
Canada.    In  addition  to  other  causes  of  discontent,  all  jadioBl 
iugs  were  in  the  English  language,  of  which  the  people  were  ij 

Against  this  state  of  the  law  the  people  continued  to  remom 
at  length  with  partial  success.    In  1774,  the  Quebec  act  wii.|«i^e^ 
by  which  the  cinl  law  of  Canada  was  restored :  but  as  the  pcflfkF 
become  liabituated  tg  the  English  criminsl  law,  that  part  wiinti' 
Under  this  act  the  province  of  Quebec  continued  to  be  ggveneii 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  came  into  operation. 

In  ttcci>uuting  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  British  Parliament  a  L 
desires  of  the  Canadians  for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  customny* 
we  must  ni>t  lose  sight  of  the  state  of  tlie  American  colonies.  Tbej 
then  in  u  state  of  actual  rebellion,  and  the  policy  of  the  British  Mij 
nient  clearly  was  to  propitiate  die  Canadians,  and  to  establish  a  v 
of  law  and  government  as  dissimilar  to  what  prevailed  in  the 
colonies  us  ])ossiblc.  It  should  be  observed,  that  some  diaoniteot^ 
vailed  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  a  representative  ssBemU^M 
promised  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  the  revolted  coloniaip* 
lating  on  the  edects  of  this  omission,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  dlMVl^  t 
tent  of  tlie  i)eople  of  Canada.  kai 

An  address  was  issued  by  the  revulted  colonies  and  extensively  cr  I  "Cc 
culatcil,  (^ettint;  forth  the  right  of  the  Canadians  to  a  reprcsciitiW 
government  the  instant  they  became  British  subjects,  tlie  more  espccidl 
as  that  right  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  proclamatiou  of  116^ 
But  loyalty  was  a  habit  with  the  Canadians,  and  although  they  hid  » 
recently  become  British  subjects  they  resisted  all  solicitations  to  join  a 
the  general  rebellion.    The  Quebec  act  was  afterwards  set  forth  smoig 
the  grievances  cited  as  u  jusdfication  of  the  American  dedaratioD  <^ 
independence. 

The  etfcct  of  the  American  revolution  was  important  as  regards  the 
)H)litieul  stiitc  of  Canada.  The  American  loyalists,  composed,  in  a  greii 
measure,  of  tho&e  who  held  o£Bce  in  the  old  colonies,  and  whose  conduct 
had,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  discontent  which  prevailed,  poured 
into  Caiuula  and  the  remaining  colonies.  As  a  reward  for  their  sdher- 
ence  to  the  governing  party,  in^  a  struggle  which  they  themselves  had 
partly  created,  and  which  had  been  continued  really  for  their  benefit,  the 
chief  offices  in  Canada  were  conferred  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  U)0 
much  to  say,  that  their  policy  in  both  Canadas  has  produced  much  of 
the  discontent  which  itH^ently  prevailed.  Many  of  these  persons  obtained 
•  PkiuiihlcC  cuUUed  JutUce  ami  Policy  uf  the  Quebec  Act,  1774. 
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a  in  the  legislative  council  of  Quebec,  and  to  this  day  their  political 
r  '**'*#ier,  though  attacked  by  succeeding  governors,  and  even  by  the  im- 
^al  legiilature,  remaniB,  to  a  certain  e^ctent,  unbroken. 

fter  the  petxce  with  the  United  States  in  1783,  the  efforts  of  the 
^b^tallts  of  Quebec  to  obtain  a  representative  assembly  were  reoewed, 
at  it  became  the  plicy  of  the  government  to  concihate  the  people  of 
lada,  both  British  and  French,  their  efforts  were  crowTied  with  success. 
B  Conatitudonal  Act  of  1 791  was  passed,  which  divided  the  province 
Quebec  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  gave 
ich  province  a  local  legislature,  consisting  of  an  elective  aaeembly, 
a  council  of  members  appointed  by  the  crown  far  life.  This  Coiisti- 
though  considered  a  perfect  paticrn  of  the  British  Constitutiun, 
not  work  weVl,^ — a  circumstance  which  may  be  easily  explained, 
n  England,  though  tlie  House  of  CotnmonB  is  called  by  Black  stone 
De  Lulme  the  democratic  branch  of  the  legislaturei  it  is  really  a 
y  of  must  a ristucratic  constitution.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  for  the 
t  part  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  upper  housej  and  latterly, 
^^ugh  elected  by  a  larger  cuns^tituency,  it  atitl  represents  a  compam- 
*:ly  small  sectiun  of  the  people,  and  therefore  is  still  essentially  aris- 
Taiic*  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  very  har* 
udous  agreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the  British  legislature. 
"With  regard  to  Canada,  however,  the  case  was  very  different.  The 
blies  were  really  elected  by  the  people  ;  for  ah  hough  the  franchise 
enjoyed  by  the  freeholders  only,  yet  to  universal  was  the  practice  of 
^^^uiring  lantl,  that  it  included  u early  every  male  mhabirant  of  full  age. 
The  councils,  on  the  other  hand ,  were  composed  of  an  exclusive  class 
^<i|}arated  from  the  people,  consisting  of  office  holders^  and  a  few  wealthy 
'^i^r chants  and  landowners. 
^  Wg  do  not  state  a  disputed  fact  when  we  say  that  these  two  bodies,  iu 
f  I^mer  Canada,  especially,  never  did  harmonize.  Nearly  every  measure 
^  wigiimted  by  the  assembly  was  rejected  by  the  legij^lative  council,  and 
^  01  the  execulive  council — a  surtof  privy  council  to  advise  the  govenior, — 
was  for  a  long  time  composed  of  legislative  councillors  and  office  iLoldcrs, 
the  assembly  always  attributed  the  want  of  goo*l  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
ttte  government,  to  the  evil  couusels  of  this  body ;  and  even  Lord  Stanley, 
in  1828,  when  tn  opposition,  applied  to  them  the  remarkable  expression 
of  an  impotent  screen  between  the  government  and  the  people.  The 
iiyliole  of  the  animosity  of  the  assembly  And  of  their  friends  in  this 
country  was  liccordingly  directed  against  the  very  Constitution,  and  in 
iheir  petitions  they  prayed  that  the  legislative  council,  as  at  present 
(1834)  constituted,  be  abolished,  and  that  the  people  be  permitted  to 
elect  the  members  of  the  legislative  council  in  future  as  tl*e  only  means  of 
securing  lhai  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
without  which  good  government  cannot  exist,    (Petition  of  1834.) 

At  the  elections  which  took  place  in  both  provinces  in  1 834^  an  elec- 
tiTe  council  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  democratic  party,  and  so 
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very  naturally  look  to  the  United  States,  where  the  land  is  sold— not  givea 
away — and  where,  besides  partly  providing  for  education  in  the  newly 
created  states,  it  has  gone  far  to  supersede  taxation  by  tlie  general  go- 
vernment. The  assembly  of  Canadfi  have  always  made  this  a  principal 
grievance,  and  the  omeitd  party  have  aa  naturaily  reiistcd  the  abolition 
q(  m  profitable  an  abuse. 

In  a  return  laid  before  the  House  of  Commona  there  is  a  sample  of 
tbia  species  of  jobbing  in  the  eaae  of  Mr.  Felton,  who  was  afterwards 
dismissed  from  some  office  which  he  held  connected  with  the  adminis- 
truiion  of  the  lands  in  Lower  Canada,  Mr.  Felton  is  down  for  14,141 
acres^  and  his  eight  children  for  1,200  acres  each,  making  in  round 
numbers  24,000  acres  to  one  man  alone^  for  no  service  or  consideration,' 

The  Assembly  contended  that  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  and  of 
tlie  land  fund,  without  iheir  consent,  rendered  the  Constitution  of  1191 
a  complete  mockery,  and  utterly  deprived  them  of  the  only  means  of 
forcing  reforms  upon  the  executive. 

Such  J  then,  was  the  state  of  politics  in  T/ow^er  Canada  in  1 636-1. 
The  Assembly  had  persisted  in  rcfusiag  supplies  without  some  guarantee 
for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  the  executive  had  systematically  approprialcd 
the  revenues,  as  if  no  commons'  house  existed.  It  became  evident  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  much  longer  exist,  A  Commission  had 
been  sent  out  to  Canada,  consisting  of  Lord  Gosford,  Sir  George  Gipps, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  but  they  did  not  materially  alter  the  posture  of 
affairs.  Indeed,  as  a  somewhat  inopportune  disclosure  of  Sir  Francis 
Head  exposed  something  very  like  a  w*ant  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Governor,  they  may  be  said  to  have  rather  damaged  the  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  Assembly. 

In  the  session  of  1837,  ten  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  virtually  took  away  the  functions  of  the  Assembly,  by 
authorising  the  Governor  to  appropriate  the  public  funds  to  the  payment 
of  arrears.  These  resolutions  created  f^reat  discontent*  Meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  country,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  to  consume 
no  duty-paying  articles,  and  so  to  destroy  or  impair  the  revenue  of  the 
control  of  which  the  Assembly  was  deprived*  On  the  other  hand,  poli- 
tical clubs  were  organised  by  the  party  attached  to  the  executive,  who 
met  for  the  purpose  of  training.  The  popular  party  followed  their  e^t- 
ample,  and  in  November,  1837,  the  two  clubs  came  into  culhsjon  in  the 
»treet«  of  Montreal,  Warrants  were  now  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  leading  politicians  on  the  popular  side,  some  of  whom  escaped, 
whilst  others  were  thrown  into  gaol.  The  people  of  two  districtSt 
Cbftmbly  and  Grand  Bmlif,  where  some  of  these  leaders  resided,  rose 
mid  resisted  the  warrants,  and  at  first  succeasfully ;  but  at  length  a 
considerable  force  was  first  sent  against  the  former  district,  and  after- 
wfiT^a  against  the  latter.  The  ill-armed  [>easantry  were  of  course  aub- 
ducd,  and  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.  At  St.  Eustache  some 
*  Sij^       Lord  Dutbiiiii's  R<?portj  p.  7^,  Ik^. 
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hundrede  were  burned  to  death  in  a  church,  the  TilU^ies  weve  pittaged, 
and  the  people,  even  after  they  had  submitted  and  prayed  for  quaitcr, 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

In  Upper  Canada  also,  insurrections  took  place  in  TariouB  parts  of 
colony ;  but  they  were  easily  subdued,  and  for  some  time  tranqaillitj 
has  been  completely  restored.  In  the  upper  prorince  the  remedy  ftr 
reform  which  the  people  hate  chiefly  affected,  differs  from  that  to  iMA 
the  people  of  Lower  Canada  were  attached.  In  Lower  Canada,  as 
have  seen,  an  elective  second  chamber  was  the  remedy  sought  for  by^ 
Assembly  and  the  people.  In  Upper  Canada  the  same  remedy  wasao* 
vocated  in  18.14 ;  but  subsequently  a  more  moderate  body  of  lefbiiMD 
proposed  a  responsible  administration,  similar  to  the  British  MintftE^ 
and  dependent  for  office  on  their  ability  to  secure  a  working  mmjoiity  in 
the  Assembly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  the  respective  menCs  of  Aeie 
two  schemes ;  our  business  is  merely  to  state  their  existence,  and  to 
add,  that  I^rd  Durham,  late  Grovemor-Greneral  of  the  North  AmenciD 
Provinces,  favoured  the  scheme  of  a  responsible  executive ;  indeed  it  was 
the  basis  of  his  proposal  for  responsible  government  for  the  ooloniei. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  taken  up  the  plan,  and  it  wetm 
likely  that  it  may  soon  constitute  a  very  general  demand. 

A  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  Lower  Canada  was,  the  repesl, 
or  rather  suspension,  of  the  Constitutional  Act.  Tranquillity,  however, 
having  been  restored,  a  constitution  has  been  restored  to  Canada,  but 
with  very  important  changes.  The  two  provinces  are  re-united,  «id  t 
joint  Assembly  will  shortly  be  chosen. 

The  object  of  this  Act*  is  to  get  rid  of  a  French  majority,  and  with  it 
to  extinguish  the  democratic  spirit,  under  the  impression  tliat  it  resides 
in  the  French  portion  of  the  population.  The  population  of  the  Canadas 
must  now  be  nearly  1,200,000 ;  of  which,  perhaps,  half,  or  rather  le«, 
are  of  French  origin.  In  Lower  Canada  alone  they  were  an  overwhdm- 
ing  majority,  but  in  the  two  provinces  they  are  a  minority. 

The  opinion  that  the  quarrel  has  from  first  to  last  been  a  French  nil 
English  quarrel,  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  in  Jjord  Durham's  Repoit, 
is  erroneous.    In  a  state  of  civil  war  it  would  naturally  assume  thit 
character,  but  up  to  1835  it  certainly  had  not  a  national  character. 
The  elections— the  best  test  of  public  opinion— turned  really  on  the 
democratic  principle ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  will 
again  be  the  case.    This,  however,  can  only  be  determined  by  expe- 
rience. The  new  constitution  is  now  under  trial ;  but,  if  it  be  not  accom- 
panied by  justice  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
It  will  suppress  discontent.  Indeed,  bv  creating  a  firm  union  of  the  rqire. 
aentative  democracy  of  the  two  Canadas,  it  may  probably  lead  to  conse- 
quences very  different  from  what  are  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  Ae 
new  constitution. 

CwadCa^d^J  L  L?*'         ^""^  ^  re^nnite  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lcfwer 
"'">««gyeniment  of  Canada."   [Mrd  July,  }840.] 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Siiuation^  Area^  and  Population,  2.  General  view:  Andes; 
Painme  Mountains;  Brazilian  Mountains;  Plains  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazonas  ;  Central  Longitudinal  Plain;  Pampas;  Patagonian 
Plains.  3.  The  Andes.  General  view  and  division  4.  The 
Southern  Andes.  The  Patagonian  Andes.  5.  The  Chilian  Andes. 
6.  The  Central  Andes,  The  Andes  of  the  Despoblado.  1.  The 
Bolivian  Andes.  Valley  and  Lake  of  Titicaca.  Desaguadero.  8. 
The  Peruvian  Andes,  Mduntain-knot  of  Pasco.  Ucayali  River. 
Maranan.  Huallaga.  9.  The  Northern  Andes.  The  Equatorial 
Andes.  10.  The  Andes  of  New  Oranada.  The  Rivers  Cauca  and 
Magdalena.  The  Lake  of  Maracayho.  The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Sta. 
Marta.  11.  The  Mountains  of  Venezuela.  12.  The  Mountains 
of  Parime.  The  Rivers  Esseqtdho^  Demarara^  Berhice^  Corentyn^  Su- 
rinam^  Marony  and  Rio  Branco.  1 3.  The  Plains  of  the  Rio  Orinoco. 
.  The  River  Orinoco  and  its  affluents.  The  Llanos  and  the  Wooded 
Plains.  14.  The  Plains  of  the  Rio  Amazonas,  The  Rio  Amazonas 
15.  The  Northern  Plains  and  the  Northern  affluents  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas.  16.  The  Southern  Plains.  The  Islands  of  Marajo^ 
Paricatiba  and  Tupinambaranas.  17.  The  Mountain-system  of 
Brazil.  The  Mountainous  Region.  The  Campos  Parecis.  18. 
The  Hilly  Region,    The  Rivers  S.  Francisco^  Tocantins^  Xinguy  and 

'  Tapajos.  19.  The  Northern  Region.  The  Plain  of  the  Pama- 
hyba.  The  River  Parnahyba,  20.  The  Plain  of  the  Rio  Parana. 
The  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Parand  and  its  affluents,  21.  The 
Southern  Region  of  the  Brazilian  Mountains.  The  RioUraguay.  22. 
The  Central  Longitudinal  Plain.  The  Plains  of  Moxos^  Chiquitos^  and 
the  Gran  Chaco.  The  Bivers  Madeira^  Paraguay ^  and  their  affluents, 
23.  The  Plains  of  the  Pampas.  The  Bio  Saiado  and  Rio  Dolce. 
The  Plain  of  Tucuman.  Las  Salinas,  Sierra  de  Cordova.  24. 
The  Plains^  properly  called  the  Pampas.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Bio  Parana.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  25.  The  Saline  Swamps,  and 
the  country^  called  Cuyo,  Its  singular  system  of  water-courses. 
The  Rio  Cobu  Leubu^  or  Colorado.  26.  The  Patagonian  Plains. 
The  Cusu  Leubuy  or  Rio  Negro,  The  Rio  de  S,  Cruz.  27.  The 
Antarctic  Archipelago.  The  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  The  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  Islands  along  the  Western  coast  of  South  America. 
The  Falkland  Islands. 

1.  The  most  northern  point  of  South  America  is  Punta  Oallinas,  12® 
S(y  N.  lat.,  and  the  moet  southern.  Cape  Horn,  is  in  56**  S.  lat.  South 
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Aserin  n  4^  mOes  in  length.   Hie  OMMit  CMten  poatii 
Bncico,  35'  W.  lonr.,  and  the  mort  vertcrn  Punta  de  I'^nMiffSsi  .  < 
l?cz.    T£«  crcmtcst  vidth  k  abore  3230  miles.    The  imte  liSb  e:x 
miicd  &:  be:vecn  6  and  i  millions  of  square  milesy  or  ncidyii^BbtLfac 

:be  iJirzict  cf  Eurof«,  mhich  is  3,600,000  square  nuks. 
lij  a  ncsli  estiiTAte,  about  4ths  of  the  surfiioe  are  situated 
trcpics  in  :hc  tomd  zone,  and  the  remainder  in  the  tempeiate  scat 
pcpclarioa  is  about  12,000^000,  in  vhich  amount,  howeverytk 
Icdlazis  IXC  i:«:-c  included:    these  tribes  may  perhaps  Gootiii 
2,0nO,0i»  isdiTidoals. 

2.  Scuib  America  constitutes  one  continuous  and  extensiit 
lard,  vluch  is  doc  broken  or  intersected  hf  large  bays;  in  this  iB|^i|ca 
it  rcfcmbles  Africa,  and  like  Africa  the  interior  of  this  country  vndHBToM 
didEcuIt  of  access,  if  it  were  not  lor  the  peculiarities  of  the  ooDfearfiflbv^' 
of  its  surface.  The  mountainous  and  elevated  tracts  in  South  AntfAor 
are  not  as  in  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  middle  of  the  continent ;  orf 
they  extend  lengthways  from  north  to  south  along  the  border  of 
oceans  and  the  interrening  space  is  occupied  by  a  wide,  low,  ani 
plain,  which  reaches  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the  otkft 

This  extensiTc  Plain  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  an  elented 
continuous  system  of  mountains,  which  begins  on  the  south  at  the  ~ 
of  Mazalhaeus  S4'  S.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  Isthmus  of  Paniiaf 
30  X.  lat.    This  mounuin -system  is  called  the  Andes,  and  its  lover  ^ 
clivities  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    These  mouDtsV 
extend  in  one  continuous  mass,  and  are  nowhere  interrupted  by 
a  depression  as  allows  an  easy  access  into  the  interior  from  the  |r: 
the  Pacific.    The  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes  extends  as  hxviA 
as  9°  X.  lat.,  terminating  on  the  east  of  the  Lake  Maracaybo,  whcieiiii 
united  to  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  .which  run  eastward  fioiD  tbit 
place  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  terminate  opposite  the  Isliiidef 
Trinidad  in  the  Punta  de  la  Pena.    This  lower  range  is  called  the 
Mountains  of  Venezuela. 

The  elevated  countries  extending  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whidi 
washes  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America,  do  not  constitute  one  con- 
tinuous mass  of  high  land,  but  three  wide  openings  occur  in  this  moon- 
tain  mass  by  which  the  waters  find  their  way  from  the  interior  of  tbe 
continent  to  the  Atlantic.  The  most  northern  opening  occurs  be- 
tween 8*  and  10®  N.  lat.,  and  extends  along  the  meridian  of  63°  W. 
long,  fur  about  150  miles ;  but  on  the  coast  it  occupies  300  miles,  between 
59**  30'  and  63®  W.  long.  This  opening  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  numerous  mouths  of  the  river  Orinoco.  The  second  opening  is 
traversed  nearly  in  its  middle  by  the  Equator,  and  extends  two  degrees 
on  each  side  of  it ;  this  opening  is  above  300  miles  wide,  and  consti- 
tutes the  outlet  of  tlie  largest  river  in  the  world,— the  Rio  Amazonas. 
The  southern  opening  occurs  at  35^  S.  lat.,  and  is  occupied  bv  a  wide 
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y,  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  tbe  receptacle  of  a  grcnt  number  uf 
*  .  On  the  north  of  thiu  estuary  terminates  the  ekvated  country 
ill  extends  along  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  south  of  the  estuary  com- 
ce  those  wide  plains  which  stretch  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  to 
^Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

lie  elevated  country  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazo- 
LTern,  is  called  the  Pari  me  Mountains,  and  Omt  which  lies  between 
cmths  of  the  Amassonas  and  La  Plata  Rivers,  is  the  Mountain- 
£m  of  Brazil i 

be  most  northern  portion  of  the  plain  which  traverses  the  whole 
titieiitj  is  called  the  Plain  of  the  Orinoco,  the  water  collected  in  it 
3  g  carried  by  that  river  to  the  ocean.    It  ex  ten  da  from  the  Mountains 
(Venezuela,  which  lie  north  of  it,  to  2'^  N*  lat,  and  from  the  Andes  on 
^    west  to  the  Parimc  Monn tains  on  the  east.    South  of  the  plain  of 
Orinoco,  ia  the  Plain  of  the  Amazon  as  River,  which  extends  from  the 
of  the  Andes  on  the  west  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  south- 
to  hetween  8*^  and  10°, S.  lat,,  in  the  western  districts;  but  it 
^"WH  niiich  narrower  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Between  6"  and  10° 
Xat',  begins  the  Central  longitudinal  plain  of  South  America,  which 
fc^nds  from  8°  to  28^  S.  lat.,  between  tbe  Andes  and  the  Mountain- 
^  tern  of  Brazil.    The  Plains  of  the  Pampas,  which  follow  next  in  order 
advance  to  the  Fouth,  reach  to  hetween  39°  and  41°     lat,,  and  they 
^  fiucceeded  by  the  Phnns  of  Patagonia,  which  terminate  on  the  sliores  of 
&  Strait  of  Magalhaens.    This  strait  separates  the  greatest  part  of  the 
*tarctic  Archipelago  from  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
"The  following  rough  estimate  of  the  area  of  these  divisions,  shows  the 
^^ge  scale  on  which  the  natural  features  of  this  contment  arc  formed : — 

I  Siiuflrc  Miles. 

The  Andes,  including  hoththe  country  between] 

H|        them  and  the  Pacific  and  the  Mountains  of  I  1,400,000 

Venezuela^  occupy  ,  •  •  J 

Tbe  Mountains  of  Parime  .                           .  400,000 

The  Mountain  System  of  Braiiil   -   1,000,000 

4.    The  Plain  of  the  Orinoco   160,000 

I    3.    The  Plain  of  the  Amazouas  ,  •  1,850,000 

'    6.    The  Cenlral  Longkudinul  Plain  ,  450,000 

1.    The  Plains  of  the  Pampas  ,  260,000 

"     8,    The  Plains  of  Patagonia  ,  •  .  .  240,000 

.  9*  The  Antarctic  Archipelago,  including  the  Falk-| 
i  land  Islands  ] 


40,000 


6,400,000 
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3.  General  Viv^v  and  Divisions.  The  Mountains  which  fi>rm  Cape 
roward  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  are  the  southern  extremity  of 


*2S'^  and  5°  S.  lat.  they  may  be  on  an  average 
tween  5**  S.  lat.  and  2^  N.  lat.  the  range  is  a| 
1 50  miles ;  and  at  2°  N.  lat.  it  divides  into  1 
which  the  eastern  terminates  with  the  Parani 
western  where  the  small  river  Napipi  falls  into  t 
N.  lat. :  these  two  great  hranches  are  more  thai 
each  other  at  their  termination. 

The  mountains  from  Cape  Froward  to  28^ 
Southern  Andes ;  between  28°  and  5**  S.  lat.,  i 
between  5"  S.  Int.  and  their  termination,  the 

The  high  mountains  do  not  reach  the  shor 
pouth  of  42°  S.  lat.  North  of  that  parallel,  a  sti 
from  20  to  100  miles  in  width,  lies  between  the 
As  this  lower  tract  is  not  a  level  country,  but 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  with  a  pe: 
minatcs  with  a  bold,  rocky  and  high  coast,  it  ii 
lower  slope  of  the  Andes. 

4.  The  Southern  Andes  are  divided  into  the 
54°  to  42°  S.  lat..  and  the  Chilian  Andes  from  ^ 

Tiie  Pafagotiinn  Andes  rise  abruptly  from  a  de 
Pacific,  to  the  height  of  from  2000  to  9000  feet 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  In  front  of  the 
a  number  of  large  islands,  forming  an  exteni 
high  rocks  which  form  the  range  are  indented  I 
lets,  which  generally  penetrate  20  or  30  miles  i 
Two  of  these  inlets  intersect  the  whole  range,  an< 
lakes  on  the  Patagonian  Plain,  which  extends 
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■f  narrow  iuletf :  it  is  called  Ancon  eln  Salida*  By  these  two  deep 
'b,  two  peninsulas  are  formed,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  Bnins- 
^  PenmFula,  and  the  northern  King  William's  Land.    The  eaftem 

i^f  these  peninsulas  belongs  to  the  plains  of  Patagonia^  as  tlie  moun- 
Qus  country  extends^only  to  a  line  drawn  from  Freshwater  Bay  on  the 
:jti  of  MagalKaens  to  the  eastern  extreinity  of  Sky  ring  Water,  and 
to  Obttmction  Sound,  the  most  southern  inlet  of  the  An  eon  ain 
da.  The  Ancon  mn  S alula  (Bay  without  inlet),  may  properly  be 
iilered  as  forming  the  southcni  limit  of  the  Andes ;  for  to  the  north 

the  mountain  masses  are  neifer  interrupted. 
Tie  Pata^onian  Andes  are  l!>e  narrowest  portion  of  the  whole  motm- 

system  ;  they  perhaps  occupy  an  average  width  of  not  more  than 
3iilef>.  No  volcanofl  have  been  observed  in  the  southern  part  of 
ranp^,  though  lava  and  other  Tolcauic  products  occur  frcqnently ; 
between  44''  and  42*^  S*  lat,  there  are  four  active  vole  an  os.  The 
tern  and  iteeper  declivitiea  of  the  mountains  arecoverefl  tvith  thick 
»ta,  except  on  the  open  sea,  where  they  consist  of  hare  rocks*  This 
tern  declivity  is  exposed  to  frequent  and  heavy  r»iins,  brought  from 
Pacific  hy  western  or  south-weeiem  winds,  Tlie  eastern  declivity 
he  mountains  has  little  wood,  and  the  trees  are  low,  Raia  is  scarce, 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  are  in  many  plaecs^covered  with 
■r.  The  plain,  on  which  the  eastern  declivity  of  thpse  Andes  rests, 
bably  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  eea-level, 
»,  The  CkUimi  Atidei  do  not  reach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  At  42^ 
at.  begins  the  lower  tract,  which  e:\ieiida  northward  alnng  the  base 
the  mountains  to  their  term  in  at  ion  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panamd, 
E  Chilian  Andes  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet; 
dly  one  of  the  ten  passes  which  traverse  the  range  sinks  below 
I  elevation.  The  most  frequented  of  these  passes  is  that  of  Uspal- 
1,  which  traverses  the  range  near  33  lat.,  and  attains  au  elevation 
ibout  12,500  feet.  The  peaks  which  arenumerotis  in  this  range  rise 
)0  i\T  4000  feet  higher,  and  many  of  them  are  volcanos.  The  licst 
iwn  of  these  high  summits,  proceeding  from  the  anuth  to  the  north, 
the  volcano  of  Villa  Rica,  or  Cerro  Imperial  (near  Jat,),  the 

cano  of  Antuco  (north  of  37^  S,  iHt.),  the  volcano  of  Chilian  (near 
■  lat),  the  Descahezado  Peak,  36^  40'  laL,  the  volcano  of 
eroa  (north  of  35°  S,  lat*),  the  volcano  of  Maypii  or  Pctiquenea 
rth  of  34°  S.  lat.),  the  Peak  of  Tupungato,  and  the  volcaufi  of 
jBca^a  (near  33"^  S.  lat.).  The  last-meniinued  peak  is  23,200  feet 
ve  the  level  of  the  sea  :  it  is  the  highest  volcano  in  the  world ;  and 
third  mountain  in  elevation  among  the  Andes,  being  ou!y  inferior 
he  Nevadoa  of  Sorata  and  Illimaui. 

rhe  width  of  the  Chilian  Andes  is  various.  South  of  37°  S.  lat.  they 
€ar  to  conatit^ite  a  single  range  about  40  or  50  mi  tea  wide^  but  north 
hat  parallel  they  are  composed  of  two  elevated  ranges,  which  include 
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valleyf,  and  are  frequently  connected  with  one  another  by  tr 
ridges.  The  valleys  in  the  southern  parts  are  narrow ;  hat 
34°  S.  lat  they  grow  wider.  The  first  valley  in  this  psit  u 
Tunuyan,  which  is  about  20  miles  wide»  40  long*  and  1500  lii 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  drained  by  the  rijer  of  the  mb 
which  passes  by  an  opening  through  the  mountains  on  the  ei 
the  valley,  and  descends  to  the  plains  of  the  Pampas.  A  pti 
over  this  eastern  range  is  14,365  feet  high,  and  another  trvis 
western  range  is  13,210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Na 
Valley  of  Tunuyan  is  the  Valley  of  Uspallata,  between  33°  so 
S.  lat. ;  it  extends  200  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  widtl 
25  miles.  The  level  part  of  the  valley  itself  is  somewhat  i 
6000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  easteni  range,  called  Pa 
Uspallata,  is  only  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  valley,  an 
20  miles  wide.  The  western  or  principal  range  contains  the 
Aconcagua  and  the  Pass  of  Uspallata :  it  is  more  than  80  n 
The  highest  ground  in  the  Valley  of  Uspallata  is  near  32°  S. 
which  two  rivers  descend  into  the  valley ;  that  which  runs  sou 
called  Rio  de  Mendoza,  and  that  which  flows  northwards  B 
Juan :  both  rivers  pass  through  the  Paramilla  de  Uf  pallata,  an 
into  the  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The  Valley  of  Uspallata  is 
level,  and  only  hilly  towards  the  two  mountain  ranges  which  < 
the  surface  is  covered  with  arid  sand,  and  it  is  almost  withoi 
it  is  destitute  of  trees  and  produces  only  a  coarse  grass.  In  s 
the  plain  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

North  of  the  valley  of  Uspallata  the  Chilian  Andes  are  di 
three  ranges  :  the  eastern  is  called  Sierra  Velasco,  that  in  tl 
Sierra  de  Famatina,  and  the  western  preserves  the  name  of  t' 
The  eastern  valley,  which  is  included  by  these  parallel  ridges, 
the  Vale  of  Famatina,  and  the  western  that  of  Guandacol.  ' 
leys  arc  about  25  miles  wide,  and  the  ranges  are  said  to  occ 
30  miles  each  in  width,  but  that  of  the  Andes  seems  to  be  mv 
consequently  this  part  of  the  Andes,  the  valleys  being  include* 
150  miles  across.  The  mountains  probably  attain  an  elevatio 
12,000  feet;  but  they  are  not  always  covered  with  snow, 
Nevado  or  Snow  Mountain,  which  occurs  in  the  Sierra  dc 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  range,  near  29^  S.  lat.  The  eleva 
valleys  is  not  known,  but  probably  it  is  hardly  al)ove  3000  f 
tivatiou  is  limited  to  the  raising  of  the  grains  of  northern  £i 
there  arc  fine  vineyards  and  fruit-trees.  The  mountains  an 
without  trees,  and  the  coarse  grass  upon  them  supplies  pa 
for  guanacoes  and  vicunas.  The  Sierra  de  Famatina  con 
mines  of  silver. 

The  Chilian  Andes  descend  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  t 
which  borders  on  the  Pacific.    This  declivity  is  almost  entire 
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k  tafty  forest- trees  in  the  Eouthcni  diatricta,  hnt  fartber  to  the  north  it 
imea  barer,  tin  til  the  woods  are  confined  to  the  narrow  valleys  by 
zh  the  slope  is  intersected.    TIlc  base  of  the  rnniintains  on  thitj  side 

be  between  20(JO  and  3000  feet  abosx  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Itf7  between  the  range  and  the  Pacific  is  on  an  average  60  miles 
E ;  but  between  36**  and  38°  S.  lat.  it  is  more  than  ICO  milea  across ; 

il  18  in  this  latitude  that  the  Andes  are  furthest  from  the  PaciBc. 
ig  the  mountains  there  are  plains  of  moden^te  extent,  separated 
I  each  other  by  low  ranges  of  hills^  These  hills  n re  generally  covered 
I  low  trees,  hut  the  plains  are  destitute  of  wood,  except  along  the 
w  here  fine  forests  occur  south  of  35^,    Some  of  the  plains  are 

wMered,  and  covered  with  a  tine  turf:  others  have  a  dry  and  stony 
;  and  a  few  comiit  of  sand^  and  are  without  water  or  vegetation* 
Be  plains  generally  occupy  more  than  half  tlie  country  between  the 
^otains  and  the  sea,  and  are  separated  from  tlie  latter  by  a  hilly  coun- 
the  elevations  of  which  rise  500  or  1500  feet  alcove  their  base,  and 
linate  on  the  sea  in  a  shore  which  is  aliout  100  feet  above  the  beach* 

hills  are  generally  wooded  J  hnt  the  trees  are  low,  except  in  the  south- 
parts,  where  they  attain  a  great  height.  The  climate  of  this  region 
tTj  moderate ;  snow  and  ice  occur  only  in  the  elevated  valleys,  and 
;he  mountains.  The  rainy  season  occurs  between  May  and  August ; 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  much  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
tbern  districts  ;  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  former  being, on  an 
nge  forty,  while  north  of  34^  S.  lat.  only  fourteen  usually  occur,  and 
lorn  more  than  twenty  throughout  the  year.  But  this  raiu  is  very 
vy,  and  sometimes  falls  for  three  days  continually.  No  rain  falls  m 
aortbeni  districts  from  September  to  May,  and  in  the  southern  from 
rember  to  April.  The  rain  in  the  southern  districts  is  sufhclent  to 
duce  rich  cro^n  of  wheat  and  other  grains  w  ithotit  irrigation ;  but  in 
northern  districts  the  ground  can  only  be  cultivated  where  it  is  irri- 
ed^  Dunng  eight  or  nine  months  the  wind  blows  fr'jni  the  south, 
I  frequently  with  great  force,  especially  from  Fehriiary  to  April* 
%s  this  part  of  the  Andes  recedes  farther  from  the  sea  than  any  other, 

country  is  drained  by  rivers  of  some  extent ;  the  largci^t  is  the  Biobio, 
kh  falls  into  the  Pacific  north  of  S.  lat.  It  runs  about  150  miles, 
I  h  navigable  for  canoes  and  craft  as  fur  as  Naeimiento,  60  miles 
m  its  mouth,  which  is  two  miles  wide,  but  too  shallow  fur  large  ves- 
i.  The  Rio  Maule  enters  the  sea  about  35°  20'  S.  lat.,  after  a  course 
more  than  100  miles.    At  high  tides  vessels  not  drawing  more  than 

feet  water  may  enter  the  mouth  and  proceed  some  distance  up* 
rds  ;  flat  river  hai^es  may  ascend  it  at  any  season  for  20  miles.  The 
Q  Maypu  enters  the  sea  in  33°  40'  S.  lat.,  after  a  course  of  about  100 
left*  It  is  not  navigable,  but  the  waters  are  abundantly  used  to  irri- 
e  the  contiguous  country. 

Between  33°  and  32°      lat,,  two  low  ridges  run  from  the  Andes 
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towards  the  coast.  The  southeni  ia  called  Cueata  (Ridge)  c 
hesa,  and  towards  iu  tennmafckm.  on  the  west,  Cueata  de  Chac 
pass,  which  crosses  the  last-mentioned  chain,  naes  neaily  3 
ahove  the  sea.  The  nortlftni  ridge  ia  called  the  Cneita  de  lot 
The  valley,  which  ia  included  hetween  these  two  rangea,  audi 
the  Rio  Aconcagua,  containa  much  level  land,  and  ia  wdl  cab 
meaiis  of  irrigation. 

The  country  hetween  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  lirom  3 
contains  no  plains,  but  deacenda  from  the  base  of  the  Andes, 
this  part  may  be  abodt  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ses, 
liacked  ridges,  frequently  forming  extensive  levels,  which  are 
short  tcrrace-like  descents.  The  ridges  run  east  and  west  snd 
rated  from  one  another  by  deep  and  narrow  valle3fs,  in  wfa 
flow  that  liave  very  little  water.  The  soil  of  the  ranges  gene 
ttists  of  sand,  or  of  bare  rocks,  and  produces  little  except  som 
of  cactus ;  a  few  spots  are  clothed  with  stunted  trees.  Se^ 
tracts  of  some  extent,  bordering  on  the  rivers  in  the  valleys, 
where  they  can  be  irrigated ;  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  I 
small,  and  the  climate  is  hot,  but  dry  and  very  healthy.  This  d 
tains  many  rich  mines  of  silver  and  copper. 

The  country,  along  the  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  more  • 
earthquakes  than  any  other  in 'the  globe.  In  the  northern  dist 
shocks  are  felt  almost  every  day,  and  occasionally  several  tin 
day.  The  town  of  Conception  has  been  several  times  entirely 
by  earthquakes.  In  1822  the  rocks  enclosing  the  harbour  of 
which  is  some  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconca 
raised  by  an  earthquake  4  or  5  feet  Ibove  their  former  level 
harl)our,  which  hitherto  admitted  small  vessels,  was  thus  rei 
tirely  useless.  The  island  of  Santa  Maria,  which  is  situated 
lat.,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Biobio,  was  raised  in  the 
at  its  southeni  extremity  8  feet,  iu  the  middle  9,  and  at  the  no 
above  10  feet  iiighcr  than  its  former  level. 

6.  The  Central  Jndes,  which  extend  from  28°  to  5®  S.  h 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  most  southern  between  $ 
is  called  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  the  central  portion  b 
and  14°  lat.,  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  the  Northern  between 
S.  lat,  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

North  of  28^  S.  lat.  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Andes  increa 
in  width,  and  at  24"*$.  lat.  it  occupies  the  whole  space  between  ( 
W.  long.,  an  extent  of  more  than  400  miles  in  width.  This 
called  the  Andes  of  Despohlado^  from  the  most  remarkable  p< 
which  occupies  nearly  its  centre.  A  line  drawn  from  the  p 
the  parallel  of  28®  S.  lat.  intersecU  the  Andes  to  a  place  oi 
Vermejo,  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  its  ^irincipal 
the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  Tarija,  may  be  considered  as  c 
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u threat teni  boundary  of  theie  Andee.  The  narthem  border  in 
by  the  Alturas  de  Lipez,  which  are  connected  with  the  priticlpul 
of  the  Andes  near  22°  S.  lat.,  and  extend  m  elu  eagt-iiorth-e&itern 
ns^etiou  to  the  CeiTo  Ciiorolque  i  from  this  point  the  line  coutitiucB  in  an 
b-em  direction  to  the  conHueuce  of  the  rivera  Pilaya  and  Pdcontayo, 
ere  it  terniinateg,  A  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  k*t  men- 
iMd  rivers^  to  thut  of  the  Rio  Tarija  and  Luvayen^  is  its  eastern  buund- 
m>  The  portion  of  the  Andes,  enclosed  by  these  lines,  and  by  the  prin- 
ml  range  of  the  mountain  system,  does  not  contain  the  highest  summits 
.lie  w  hole,  but  it  contains  the  greatest  e,\tent  of  elevated  land  i  the 
ole  may  he  considered  one  mass  of  jock,  which  perhaps  is  not  more 
pi  from  2OO0  lo  3000  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  is  only  furrowed  by 
^  cjttensire  valleys,  of  which  one  runs  parallel  to,  and  not  far  from,  the 
i4il-eaetem  boundary,  and  is  watered  hj  the  Guachii>as,  the  prin- 
ml  branch  of  the  Eiu  Sahido,  and  by  the  Lavayen  ;  the  other  mas  north 
t  south  near  65°  long,,  and  is  chiefly  drained  by  the  Rio  de 
Itiy,  an  aflluent  of  the  Lavayen.  In  all  this  extent  the  principal  chuin 
^hc  Andes  docs  not  contain  one  snow-capped  summit.  It  seems 
«fare  not  to  constitute  a  range,  but  only  the  steep  western  deelivity 
whole  mountain^mass.  It  is  farther  worth  Temarking,  thai 
iPireen  30*^  and  23**  S.  lat»  no  volcano  occurs,  which  is  perhaps  the  rea* 
h  why  earthquakes  are  more  frequent  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  the 
Mpobiado  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

By  the  two  volleys  just  mentioned  the  mountain -mass  is  separated  into 
"me  portions.  The  most  southern,  which  is  divided  from  the  others  by 
s  valley  in  which  the  rivers  Guachipaa  and  Lavayen  run,  has  the  form 
^  range  ruuning  north-east  and  south -west,  and  i^  interrupted  nearly  in 
-  middle  by  a  deep  depression  tiirough  which  the  Saiado  passes  from  the 
^imtain^region.  That  portion  of  the  chain,  which  lies  between  tlie  Rio 
).ado  and  the  Rio  Verme]0|  is  called  Sierra  Lumbre  or  Sierra  Si  a  Bur- 
t^,  and  proljahly  does  not  rise  above  10,000  feet.  The  western  portioji 
iich  extends  along  the  sonthern  banks  of  the  Rio  Guachipas  to  the 
iaeipal  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  called  Sierra  Aconquija,  though  this 
Une  properly  belongs  to  the  western  part  of  it,  which  risM^e  above  the 
flow-line;  the  eastern  part  of  this  Sierra  probably  does  not  much  ex- 
itd  8000  feet.  The  valley,  drained  by  the  river  Gnachipas,  may  be 
bout  240  miles  long,  and  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea- lev  el, 
I  the  plants  which  require  a  warm  climate  do  not  succeed^  and  only 
heat,  maize,  and  cotton  are  grown  ;  there  are  also  extensive  vineyards, 
jd  much  wine  is  exported,  thongh  of  inferior  quality*  The  declivities 
the  adjacent  mountains  have  excellent  pasture  groundsi  from  which 
iiles  are  exported.  The  valley  of  the  Lavayen,  which  extends 
►out  140  miles,  is  much  less  elevated,  and  the  climate  is  favourable  to 
Dpical  vegetation.  The  common  productions  are  those  of  hot  countries, 
yams,  mandioccai  rice,  Indian  corn,  &c* ;  the  tree  from  which  the 
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mate  (Paraguay  tea)  ia  procured,  is  indigenous,  and  in  some  parts  tbe 
coca  (Erythroxylon  Penivianum)  is  cultivated  with  success. 

North  of  the  valley  of  the  Guachipas,  lies  the  desolate  region  called 
£1  Despohlado,  or  the  uninhabited  country,  on  account  of  its  scanty  po- 
pulation. It  extends  northwards  to  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  and  the  (km 
Chorolque,  and  covers  an  area  of  more  than  50,000  square  miles,  or  a 
space  equal  to  the  area  of  England.  As  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  any 
kind  of  cultivation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  13,000  or  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  number  of  inhabited  places  is  very  small,  and  escb 
consists  of  only  a  few  huts.  The  inhabitants  gain  their  subsistence  by 
collecting  small  quantities  of  gold,  which  are  found  in  the  alluvial  de- 
posits after  heavy  rains.  They  bring  also  to  the  valleys  a  great  quantity 
of  salt  from  the  Salinas  de  Casabiudo,  where  the  salt  crystallizes  oa  ex- 
tensive plains  during  dry  weather.  They  also  hunt  guanacoea,  vicnfiis, 
alpacas,  and  chinchillas,  which  are  numerous  in  this  mountain-iegioo. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  Despoblado  is  drained  by  a  small  river  calkd 
Burros,  which  is  lost  in  a  lake ;  the  northern  portion  is  drained  by  the 
Rio  San  Juan,  an  affluent  of  the  Pilaya. 

The  valley,  which  borders  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Despoblado,  is 
traversed  by  the  road  that  leads  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Bolivia.  From 
the  town  of  Salta,  at  its  southern  extremity,  to  La  Cueva,  a  small  place 
near  22°  20'  S.  lut.,  it  extends  nearly  300  miles ;  the  width  firequoitly 
does  nut  exceed  a  furlong,  though  occasionally  it  widens  to  a  mile  and 
more,  especially  at  the  town  of  Jujuy.  Towards  the  south  the  vaDey 
is  low,  but  towards  the  north  it  rises  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  setr 
level.  This  valley  does  not  entirely  traverse  the  whole  mountain-pass, 
but  terminates  at  its  northern  extremity  at  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a 
mountain- tract  about  30  or  40  miles  wide,  by  which  the  Despoblado  is 
united  to  the  elevated  table-land  of  Yavi.  The  Abra  de  Cortaderts 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level:  its 
surface,  which  is  rocky  and  extremely  rugged,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  steep  ascents  and  descents. 

The  table-land  of  Yavi  appears  to  extend  over  the  whole  space  b^ 
tween  the  Rio  Pilcomayo  on  the  north,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Li- 
vayen  on  the  south,  and  to  cover  a  surface  of  about  30,000  square  miles. 
Its  general  elevation  is  probably  not  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Des" 
poblado  ;  it  rises,  at  least,  above  the  region  of  trees,  and  is  only  covered 
with  scanty  grass  and  low  bushes.  On  its  summit  the  cold  is  exces- 
sive when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and  it  is  nearly  uninhs- 
bited,  with  the  exception  of  some  fine  valleys  which  intersect  the  eastern 
edge  and  sink  deep  below  the  plain.  Among  these  valleys  the  most 
extensive  is  that  of  Tarija.  These  valleys  are  very  fertile.  The  moun- 
tains which  enclose  them  are  thickly  wooded  with  various  kinds  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  valleys  themselves  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce  sugar- 
cane, rice,  maize,  tobacco,  and  cotton  in  abundance,  but  they  are  generally 
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too  wann  for  wbcnl.  In  eome  districtH  there  are  fine  pastures  for 
cattle. 

Miiiiy  river*  which  water  the  Centml  Longitudinal  pkin  of  Soiuh 
America,  or  thut  of  the  Pampas^  have  tUeir  origin  in  this  mouiitain 
region.  The  most  considerable  are  the Pilconiayo,  the  Verniejo,  Saladtt, 
and  Bag  Uoke. 

lu  the  country  between  the  Andes  nf  the  Deppohlado  and  the  Pacific, 
a  drop  of  rain  never  falla,  and  the  air  h  only  refres^hed  occaBJonally  by  mists 
and  dews,  Thi^  countrj'  is  accordingly  condemned  to  ctenittl  slerility. 
Between  2S^  and  29"^  S.  lat.  there  la  atill  a  small  river,  that  of  Copiap^, 
which,  however,  does  not  generally  reach  the  sea^  as  it  runs  through  a 
i  tndy  soil,  and  the  waters  arc  tised  for  irngating  some  level  spots  hi  the 
river- valley.  The  uplands  which  encloise  the  narrow  valley  descend  in 
tcrriicee  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  where  they  terminate  in  a  high  and 
rocky  shore.  The  scanty  vegetation  of  these  uplands  conBiala  of  several 
kinds  of  cactus  and  thoroy  trees  of  stunted  growth.  The  want  of  water 
Is  general;  and  large  pivrtB  of  the  eurface  are  covered  with  a  salt  efflores- 
cence* Scanty  as  the  vegetation  of  this  southern  district  is,  it  disapjiears 
entirely  north  of  27°  S.  lat,  and  is  only  revived  near  23°  S.  lat.  The 
intermediate  country,  colled  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  is  entirely  covered 
with  hills  of  loose  sand  or, bare  rocks.  It  is  only  in  a  few  spots,  not 
ikr  from  the  base  of  the  Andes,  that  scanty  springs  appear,  and  at  these 
t^lacea  there  is  a  little  vegetation,  but  the  water  is  soon  absorbed  by  tlie 
I  aamL  These  iiolated  spots  contain  the  only  habitations  that  occur  in 
this  country.  This  is  the  most  sterile  part  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America ;  and  this  sterility  is  probably  owing  to  the  mountain  summits 
^jf  the  Andes  not  attaining  a  sufficient  elevation  to  be  alway?,  or  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  enow. 

7.  The  Botivian  j4nf/€*  estlend  from  the  Alturas  de  Lipeic  to  the  Cor- 
>^«iiUera  de  Vilcanota,  At  the  place  where  the  Alturas  de  Lipex  break 
t)flr,  the  Andes  somewhat  change  their  direction.  From  their  southern 
extremity  to  22^  S,  luL,  the  range  runs  nearly  south  and  north ;  but 
farther  north  it  declines  to  the  wcbt^north^westj  and  continues  in  that 
'tlirection  to  the  place  where  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Cordillera  de 
"Vilcanota  occurs  (15°  S.  lat.)  This  part  of  the  Andes  contains  the 
^lii^liest  summits  in  the  whole  system,  a  great  iiumlier  of  which  are 
iiUw»y9  covered  with  snow.  Between  22^  and  20"^  S.  lat.,  tlierc  are 
Several  snow-covered  summits,  and  two  or  three  vokaaos ;  but  their 
tilevation  has  not  beeii  ascertained.  From  the  eastern  declivity  a  chain 
l>ranches  oil  to  the  east,  which  fdls  up  the  space  between  the  Alturas  de 
Xiipez  and  the  mtiuu tain-knot  of  Porco.  The  valley  lying  between 
lliis  range  and  the  Alturas  de  Lipe'/»  which  is  called  the  Valley  of  St. 
Christobah  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  produces  ihe  grains  of  Europe 
in  ftbundance.  It  is  not  much  more  than  GOOO  or  70Q0  feet  above  the 
'm^m  ;  bat  the  space  between  the  range  uurth  of  iltat  valley  und  the  mouu- 
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tain-knot  of  Porco  is  a  mountain-desert,  and  probably  attains  a  modi 
greater  elevation. 

At  the  mountain-knot  of  Porco  (20''  S.  lat.),  the  Andes  divide  inlB 
two  ranges,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  to  14^  S.  laL 
Although  the  snow-line  in  this  part  is  at  a  higher  elevation  than  in  lOf 
other  part  of  the  Andes  (1*7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level),  a  coondo**  i 
able  number  of  summits  rise  above  it.    In  the  western  range  thehi^Kit  i 
summits  are  the  volcano  of  Oualatieri,  22,000  feet  high,  near  111^ 
S.  lat^  and  the  Chuquibamba  21,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  near  U"  lii 
S.  lat.    In  the  eastern  range  is  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  famous  fbr  tk  h 
great  quantity  of  silver  which  has  been  extracted  from  it,  whidi,  bo** 
ever,  attains  only  16,040  feet    From  this  mountain,  which  is  near  ^  ^ 
S.  lat.,  no  snow-covered  summit  occurs  in  the  eastern  range  up  to  iff^k 
S.  lat. ;  but  in  this  parallel  stands  the  Nevado  of  Illimani,  which  rises  ti  b 
24,200  feet.    It  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  Nevado  Tm  T 
Cruzes ;  and  from  the  last-mentioned  high  summit  (16®  35'  S.  lst.)»  n  ^ 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  snowy  peaks  extends  north-north-wt  to 
the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota,  14°  S.  lat,  and  even  to  13°  10*,  where  they  r 
terminate  with  the  Nevado  of  Salcantahi.   The  highest  summit  in  this  i 
range,  the  Nevado  de  Sorata,  is  also  the  highest  summit  in  the  Andes* 
and  attains  an  elevation  of  25,250  feet ;  i^  rises  more  than  8000  feet 
above  the  snow-line. 

The  Conlillera  of  Vilcanota,  running  west-south-west  and  east-north- 
east, between  14°  and  15"  S.  lat.,  forms  the  link  by  which  the  two  range* 
of  the  Bolivian  Andes  are  united  on  the  north.  A  part  of  this  range 
also  is  always  covered  with  snow.  The  two  ranges  of  these  Andes  and 
the  valley  which  they  include,  occupy  an  average  width  of  230  miles. 

The  valley  which  is  enclosed  between  these  two  ranges  is  called  the 
Valley  of  Titicaca,  from  an  extensive  lake  of  that  name,  which  occupies 
its  most  northern  part.  This  lake  covers  a  surface  of  about  4000  squtre 
miles,  and  from  its  southern  extremity  issues  a  river  called  Rio  Dcsa- 
guadero,  which  runs  south-south-east,  traversing  the  valley  in  its  length. 
Its  course  is  gentle,  and  it  is  lost  in  some  swamps  and  lakes,  near  19* 
S.  lat.  The  Lake  of  Titicaca  is  12,795  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
and  the  valley,  on  an  average,  13,000  feet.  Tlie  length  of  the  valley  is 
about  300  miles ;  its  width  varies  between  30  and  60  miles.  It  covers 
a  surface  of  16,000  square  miles,  or  two-tlilrds  of  the  area  of  Ireland; 
in  which  estimate  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  included.  Several  passes  lead 
from  the  valley  to  the  low  countries  on  the  east  and  west,  and  traverse 
the  two  chains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  The  mean  elevation  of  these 
mountain-passes  is  14,600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  1600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley. 

The  climate  of  this  valley  is  not  subject  to  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, neither  heat  nor  cold  being  very  sensible,  except  during  the  rights 
from  May  to  November,  when  ice  is  formed.    The  winter-season  » 
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el  J  dry,  the  sky  ia  cloud  lees*  and  there  is  neither  rain  iior  mow, 
,  however,  falli  at  the  beginiiiTi^  and  end  of  the  rainy  season,  or  mm- 
M*,  which  commences  at  the  end  of  November,  and  teni^inaies  in  April, 
viug  the  fummer  it  rains  nearly  every  day,  but  (he  rains  are  not  heavyi 
^iWTxng  the  night  the  sky  ia  clear  and  elondless.  Even  in  February 
^■hcrmometer  never  rises  above  ;  and  in  July  it  descends,  only 
Hig  the  night,  to  28".  The  whole  valley  is  destitute  of  trees;  bnt 
Vnatives  have  fonnd  n  fiubstitute  for  wood  and  timber,  in  the  rnshes 
t-ch  line  the  banks  of  the  lake  to  a  great  extent.  The  greatest  part 
"^he  surface  of  the  valley  ia  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  turf ;  a 
vmll  portion  is  under  cultivation,  which,  however,  is  limited  to  a  few 
Mite  ;  rye  and  barley  are  indeed  sown,  but  they  do  not  ripen  to  seed, 
i  are  cut  green  as  fodder  for  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  fields,  on  which 

(cheuopodium  quinoa)  and  potatoes  are  grown,  are  extensive, 
K^e  eastern  chain  of  the  Bolivian  Ajidcs  descends  with  a  rapid  decli- 
to  the  eastern  plain,  north  of  IT'  S.  lat.  This  declivitv  is  furrowed 
«hort,  deep,  and  narrow  transverse  valleys^  f*>rnied  by  oflsets  which 
riEsinate  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  the  chain.  But  near  17'' 
kit.f  an  extensive  and  elevated  range,  called  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz, 
k^ches  olF  and  nms  eastward  about  2€0  miles,  until  it  terminates  within 
few  miles  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  which  stands  on  the 
"^Tcs^of  the  Rio  Guapabi,  This  chain  rises  wbove  the  limit  of  perpetual 
in  the  Nevado  of  Tinaira,  near  the  town  of  Cochabanibo,  The 
Jlcy  which  runs  along  the  southern  base  of  this  elevateti  lateral  range 
Hloted  for  its  great  fertility  and  the  tropical  fruits  with  which  it 
^tndi ;  near  the  principal  range  of  the  Andes  it  has  an  elevation  of 
Ckut  10,000  feet,  but  gradually  lowers  until  it  sinks  to  4000  feet, 
v-eral  other  ranges  liranch  oIT  from  the  caatem  chain  of  the  Bolivian 
h«lea  between  18**  and  20*^,  but  they  do  not  advance  eastward  much 
^ve  100  milef-  Tlie  valleys  enclosed  by  them,  though  inferior  in  fer- 
%y  to  the  Valley  of  Cochabamba,  resemble  it  in  climaie,  having  nearly 
mmt  elevation  above  the  sea ;  and  they  produce  the  same  kinds  of 
hbij  fruits,  and  plants,  When  the  countries  endowed  by  thcie  offseti 
>1  the  tract  which  divides  the  weattrn  chain  of  the  Andes  from  the 
^ific  are  added  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  two  principal  chains!,  und 
Valley  of  Titicaca,  the  whole  mountain  region  in  these  parts  is 
iffe  than  500  miles  wide. 

In  the  mountain  region  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  rise  the  mnst  northern 
inches  of  the  Rio  Pilcomayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  and  also  the 
tncipal  branches,  of  which  the  Madeira,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazonast 
formed,  namely,  the  Guapahi,  the  Mamore,  and  Beni. 
B-  The  Pmirian  Andes  begin  on  the  south  with  the  noiflicm  decli- 
y  of  the  Sierra  de  Vileanota  (14^  and  15°  S.  lat.),  and  terminate  on  the 
rtli  on  the  banks  of  the  Moranon,  where  it  begins  to  run  eastward,  and 
lus  the  Pongos  of  Rentema  and  Manseriche  (S**  S>  latj  The  whole 
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of  this  part  of  the  mountain-tyitem  indioet  more  to  the  north,  so  tkifc 
iU  length  liei  nearly  due  south-east  and  north-west.  The  width  ii 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bolivian' Andes,  averaging  about  360  mk%, 
if  the  lower  tract  along  the  Pacific  is  included.  Two  elevated  duioii 
nearly  300  miles  distant  from  each  other,  enclose  the  region  on  fkt 
west  and  east.  The  western  chain,  running  at  a  distance  of  from  30  ts 
50  miles  from  the  IVici6c,  is  not  interrupted  by  any  break.  It  contMi 
several  elevated  summits  which  rise  above  the  limit  of  eternal  snow,  ImI 
they  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  the-  Bohvian  Andes.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  summits  are  the  Toldo  di  Nieve,  south-east  of  limi; 
the  Nevado  de  la  Viuda,  near  10^  S.  lat. ;  the  Altun  Chagua,  somewfait 
farther  north,  which  probably  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  20,000 
feet ;  and  the  Nevado  de  Huaylillas,  near  7^  30'  S.  lat.  North  of  the  hot- 
mentioned  summits  no  snow-capped  mountains  occur  till  we  reach  Chin- 
borazo  (2"  S.  lat.)*  The  mountain  passes  which  always  lead  over  the  lowot 
]M)rti()n  of  a  range  are  never  below  14,000  feet,  south  of  7^  S.  lat.;  but 
north  of  that  parallel  they  sink  to  11,000  and  even  9000  feet  The 
eastern  range,  which  is  called  Cordillera  del  £Iste,  is  a  continuatkm  of 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  which  encloses  the  Vale  of  Titi- 
caca ;  it  runs  between  7 1°  and  75°  W.  long.,  until  it  terminates  rather  ib- 
ruptly  near  V  S.  lat.,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ucayali  River,  in  the 
Pampas  of  Sagramento.  At  its  southern  extremity,  from  14°  to  13°  lO', 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  but  the  snow-covered^  mountains  termi- 
natc  with  the  Nevado  de  Salcantahi.  Farther  north,-  no  part  of  this 
range  rises  to  the  snow -line. 

The  country  included  by  these  two  ranges  is  occupied  by  mountain* 
ridges  of  various  elevation,  and  by  numerous  valleys  of  considerable 
length.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  region,  but  adjacent  to  the  western 
and  principal  range,  is  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco,  in  which  are  united 
the  principal  ranges  that  traverse  the  interior  of  the  region.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  ranges  running  through  the  mountain-region  soudiof 
the  mountain  knot  of  Pasco,  is  that  which  branches  off  from  tlie  Siem 
de  Vilcanota,  near  72°  W.  long.,  and  traverses  the  region  diagonally, 
dividing  the  valley  of  Cuzco  or  of  the  Rio  Vilcamayu  from  that  of  the 
Apurimac.  It  has  a  break  near  12°  S.  lat.,  through  which  the  river 
Apurimac  flows  after  its  junction  with  the  Mantaro  or  Jauja,  but  it 
continues  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river  to  the 
mountain -knot  of  Pasco. 

By  this  diagonal  range  the  region  is  divided  into  two  sections :  one 
of  them  lying  to  the  west  of  it  extends  to  the  western  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  other  to  the  Cordillera  del  Este.  The  western  section  is  com- 
posed of  the  larger  .valleys  of  the  rivers  Apurimac  and  Mantaro  or 
Jauja,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones ;  it  differs  considerably  in 
iU  southern  and  northern  districts.  The  valley  of  the  Apurimac  in  its 
higher  parts  is  probably  as  elevated  as  the  valley  of  Titicaca  (13,000 
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feet) ;  for  there  arc  few  places  in  which  com  and  vegetables  can  be 
groivn,  except  pt^tatoes;  but  the  mountaiug  supply  abundant  pasture 
far  catile.  It  is  cousequenily  very  thmly  peopled.  But  the  valley  of 
lUe  Rio  Jauja  contains  a  comparatively  large  population  ;  and  several 
Ifopical  fruits  are  Buccefisfully  cuHivatetU  fi^ich  oa  yams,  yucag, 
rragar-canet  cotton »  maize,  and  also  wheat*  Its  mean  elevation  thcre- 
Jbf€  cannot  exceed  8000  feet,  and  it  le  prohably  much  less  in  the 
larger  part  of  the  valley,'  which  is  wide,  and  Contains  several  important 
towns,  1 1  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  disLricts  of  Peru  i  we  have  no  exact 
particulars  as  to  its  climale. 

The  eastern  section,  or  that  in  which  the  ancient  town  of  Cuzco  h  huilt, 
J|only  known  in  the  southern  districts  which  seem  to  lie  between  10,000 
Bid  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  i  the  site  of  the  lowo  of  Cuzco  itsdf 
%rl  1,380  feet  hijffh.  These  districts  are  traversed  by  several  ridges, 
running  south  and  north,  and  separating  several  valleys  %vhich  arc  from 
&  to  10  miles  wide.  The  elevation  of  the  ridges  is  not  great,  as  they 
«fc  covered  with  forests  and  luxuriimt  pasturage,  and  green  to  their  sum- 
mit,  though  the  declivities  are  steep*  The  valleys  also  are  covered  witli 
4enae  forests,  and  are  very  fertile  where  they  arc  cultivated.  They  pro- 
inee  wheat,  maize,  batatas,  yucas,  plantaiJis,  the  sugar-cane  and  the  fruits 
of  Europe.  The  rivers  are  extremely  rapid  and  full  of  small  cataracts,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  country  lowers  rapidly  towards  the  north, 
Kespccting  its  climate,  we  only  know  that  it  Ima  rain  in  abundance,  as 
therK  occur  300  rainy  days  in  the  year.  That  portion  of  tliis  section 
which  lies  north  of  12%  seems  to  be  a  vast  forest  witliout  any  ridge  of 
CO HMde ruble  elevatioD ;  no  European  settlements  have  been  established 
on  it,  probably  on  account  of  ils  imhealthiness. 

All  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  unite  in  one  river,  the  Ucayali,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazonas. 
The  most  southern  of  its  branches  ia  the  Apurimac,  which  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Vilcanola  and  runs  nortb  and  north-west  for  about  300  miles, 
tiutil  it  meets  the  Jauja  or  Mantaro.  The  last-mentioned  river  rises  on 
the  plain  which  is  enclosed  by  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco  in  the  Lake 
of  Chinchaycochn,  near  the  Cerro  dc  Pasco:  it  descends  from  that  high 
elevation  (14,000  feet)  with  an  exceedingly  rapid  course  in  a  narrow 
gleu,  until  about  20  miles  from  the  lake  it  enters  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Jauja,  in  which  it  fhiws  to  tbc  south-east  for  about  200  miles,  when  its 
course  is  deflected  by  an  opposing  mass  of  high  mountains  hrst  to  the 
enftt  and  afterwards  to  the  north-west,  and  again  to  the  cmt  The  lower 
part  of  the  stream  is  called  RioMantarOj  and  after  a  course  of  more  than 
300  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Apurimac,  and  the  name  of  both  rivers  is 
exchanged  fur  that  of  Rio  Tamho,  The  Tumbo  runs  nearly  due  north 
for  200  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Kio  Vilcamayu,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  most  considerable  rivers  of  the  region  that  sur- 
rounds Cuzco,  the  Quillabamhaj  the  western  and  the  Paucartambo,  the 
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CBStem.   These  two  branchei  nin  more  thuk  900  iide^MRlV*''^- 

unite,  and  atur  their  anion,  the  Vflcunspi  flows  100  mfleii 
fore  i:  }>jins  the  T&xnho.    The  Taxnbo  then  turns  to  the  nvth^^ 
after  100  mile*  more,  i:  is  joined  by  the  Pachitca  from  the  i 
afflueut  which  does  not  run  much  abore  100  miles^  buthringi' 
great  quai.tity  of  water.    From  this  union  the  riTcr  takes  tk  i 
Ucayali,  and  still  runs  about  500  miles  before  it  joins  the 
north  of  5-  S.  lat.  and  we*t  of  73^  50*  W.  long.    The  whole  i 
the  Ucayali,  measured  from  the  sources  of  the  Aporimac  or  Jaoji,1i 
Amazonaf ,  exceeds  1<>00  miles.     Little  is  known  respecting  the  i 
bility  of  these  rivers ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Indians  i 
Viloamtfyu  and  Quillabamba  to  12°  S.  lat.,  though  the  course  of  i 
rivers  is  ver}*  rapid  ;  and  that  the  Ucayali  is  aarigable  for  lai^i 
high  as  Sarayacu,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  mountain-knot  of  Pasco,  situated  between  10' and  11®  S-W^ 
consists  of  a  plain  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded  by  mountaini  iW^'^" 
rise  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  it.    These  mountains  arebrokeoi 
the  north,  cast  and  south,  by  narrow  chasms.    The  plain  itself  ii« 
12  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  25  miles  firom  north  to  wnAiM^^v 
is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  perhaps,  the  higheftihal*^ 
in  the  Andes  which  is  inhabited.    It  is  only  about  2000  feet  bdoFlkr 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  here  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  aMI 
16,000  feet  :  the  vale  of  Tilicaca  is  4000  feet  below  the  Bnow-li*|'^'^ 
The  surface  consists  of  bare  rock,  or  of  sand,  which  in  most  phca] 
is  covered  with  peat,  or  ^"ith  swamps  overgrown  with  mosses, 
grassy  spots  are  few  and  of  moderate  extent ;  they,  however,  Bopjit  I 
^lasture  to  sheep  and  llamas,  and  to  numerous  vicuiias.    In  miBjl 
places  there  are  deep  lakes.    Three  of  these  lakes  are  the  sources*  I 
three  considerable  rivers,  which  run  to  the  south,  cost,  and  north.  Tbt  1 
Lake  of  Chinchaychoca  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Ccrrodc ' 
Pasco,  which  contain  the  richest  mines  of  silver  that  are  now  fsoAd 
in  South  America.    From  this  lake  issues  thc^  Rio  Jauja,  which  soofi 
enters  the  southern  cleft  of  the  mountains  and  descends  southwds. 
Three  miles  north  of  this  lake  is  that  of  Chiquiacoba,  whence  the  Rio 
Iluallaga  issues,  which  traverses  the  eastern  cleft  and  descends  rapidU 
to  the  lower  country  lying  farther  east.    The  Lake  of  Llauiicocha  oc- 
'  cupies  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and  the  Maranon,  which  issues 
from  it,  escapes  by  the  northern  cleft.    The  mean  temperature  of  ih< 
Plain  of  Pasco  probably  does  not  exceed  40^,  and  the  climate  is  very 
disagreeable  even  in  April,  which  is  the  best  month.    The  nights  are 
calm,  but  cold';  and  a  hoar-frost  covers  the  plain  at  sunrise.    At  9 
o'clock  the  thermometer  rises  2®  or  3**  above  tlie  freezing  point,  and 
great  heat  is  shortly  after  experienced  in  the  sun,  whilst  in  the  shade  it 
is  very  cold ;  the  thermometer  indicates  a  difference  of  7°.  The  sky  i« 
cloudless  and  of  a  dark  b}ue  hue>  but  the  sun  is  without  its  usual  bright- 
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'TkesRy  and  force :  it  always  appears  as  with  us  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse. 
After  mid-daft  frightful  thunder-storms  frequently  commence  with 
abundance  of  hail.  Between  the  months  of  December  and  March,  these 
storms  do  great  damage,  killing  both  men  and  sheep.  In  that  season , 
.the  rains  mixed  with  snow  last  for  weeks  altogether.  No  plant,  nor 
root  is  cultivated  here.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  their  sheep  and  llamas,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  get  their  lire- 
lihood  in  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Besides  the  principal  western  chain  of  the  Andes,  two  other  chains, 
which  run  northward,  issue  from  this  mountain-knot.  These  three 
chains  enclose  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Maranon  and  Huallaga.  The 
central  chain  which  is  between  the  two  valleys  just  mentioned)  is  hardly 
30  miles  wide  near  the  mountain-knot,  but  increases  in  width  as  it 
proceeds  northwards,  so  that  near  6^  S.  lat  it  occupies  the  greatest  part 
of  the  space  between  the  two  rivers,  and  is  more  than  180  miles  wide. 
In  the  wider  part  of  the  range  there  are  several  very  elevated  summits, 
and  two  of  them  rise  above  the  snow-line,  the  Paramo  de  Caracalla,  near 
7*  30',  and  the  Paramo  of  Piscoyana,  south  of  5°  S.  lat.  The  eastern 
range  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga  from  that  of  the  UcayaU, 
and  is  connected  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain- knot,  soon  sinks 
to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  none  of  the  summits  rise  above  the  limit  of 
trees,  with  which  both  its  sides,  as  well  as  the  western  declivity  of  the 
central  range,  are  abundantly  clothed.  This  eastern  range  terminates 
between  6®  and  T  S.  lat.  on  the  banks  of  the  Huallaga. 

The  Maranon,  after  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Llauricocha  flows  for 
about  150  miles  in  a  very  narrow  valley  between  two  high  masses,  with 
the  rapidity  of  &  mountain  torrent :  it  descends  from  nearly  14,000  to 
6000  feet.  The  valley  afterwards  widens  considerably,  and  the  current 
of  the  river  becomes  more  gentle,  but  the  rapids  and  cataracts  are  still 
so  numerous,  that  no  part  of  the  river  is  navigated  above  the  town 
of  S.  Juan  de  Bracamoros,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  A  short  distance 
above  the  town,  the  valley  again  becomes  narrow,  and  the  current 
of  the  river  is  rapid.  After  falling  down  the  Pongo  (cataract)  of 
Rentema,  the  surface  of  the  Maranon  is  only  1233  feet  above  the  sca- 
Icvel.  At  this  place  the  river  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  then  to  the 
cast,  and  its  current  is  rather  rapid  until  it  leaves  the  mountains  by  the 
Pongo  de  Manseriche.  Here  the  river,  which  has  a  bed  above  a  mile 
wide,  is  suddenly  contracted  by  high  mountain  masses  to  a  breadth  of  50 
yards,  and  the  current  runs  with  inconceivable  rapidity  for  nearly  seven 
miles.  This  long  rapid  can  only  be  descended  by  balsas.  When  the 
river  has  left  the  chasm,  it  enters  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonai.  The 
course  of  the  Marnnon  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  exceeds  700  miles. 
The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Maranon  is  too  narrow,  and  too  cold 
to  be  cultivated,  but  the  lower  and  wider  portion,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  fertility,  produces  com,  maize,  yams,  yucas,  and  some  of 
the  fruits  of  tropical  climates. 
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The  Rio  Iluallaga,  ader  leaving  the  lake  of  Chiquiacoba,  deBcendibf  r 
an  exceedingly  rapid  course  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  monotii-  a 
knot  of  Pasco :  at  the  town  of  Huanuco,  about  60  miles  from  the  Cm  ii 
de  Pasco,  it  is  only  6300  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  down  the  e»  'i 
rent  is  less  rapid,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  small  water-fidlic  a 
rnpids,  until  its  hcd  is  narrowed  by  mountain -masses,  which  bctnei  f> 
6°  and  V  S.  lat.  come  close  to  the  bank.  At  this  place  a  wide  lidgerf  Ti 
rocks  crosses  the  river,  and  produces  a  long  rapid,  the  Pongo  de  Hot  i 
laga,  wliich  cannot  be  navigated  by  barges  without  great  danger.  Ik  > 
remainder  of  the  course  is  through  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas,  and  it  t 
current  does  not  offer  any  obstruction  to  navigation,  even  for  vendirf  > 
considerable  burden.  Only  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  this  m  b 
or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  contains  settlements  of  whites.  Tk  k 
climate  is  pleasant,  and  it  produces  both  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  k 
of  Europe :  the  rains  are  moderate.  The  lower  part,  or  about  fiw*  • 
fifths,  of  its  extent,  where  the  valley  expands  to  a  width  of  8  or  10  mile^  k 
is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  savage  tribes :  in  these  districts  it  M  li 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  probaWy  tW  II 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  extremely  fertile  and  covered  wiUi  i 
trees.  i 

The  lower  country  which  extends  along  the  western  base  of  the  Bf 
livian  and  Peruvian  Andes,  is  from  20  to  50  miles  across.   This  wkk 
tract  is  never  refreshed  by  a  drop  of  rain;  the  northern  limit,  withii 
which  the  winter  rains  occur,  terminates  at  the  town  of  Huasconar 
28°  S.  lat.,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  does  not  extesi 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil.    Dews  are  frequent  and  heavy  ;iJ 
during  the  rains  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  the  sky  is  covcni 
by  a  low,  dark,  unbroken  cloud,  similar  to  a  dense  fog,  which  is  called  tie 
Garva.    Thunder  storms  are  never  experienced,  but  lightning  sottf 
times  appears  at  a  distance.    The  mean  annual  temperature  is72*- 
After  noon,  it  is  generally  between  75°  and  18°;  at  night  between  6(r 
and  64°.  The  greatest  heat  does  not  exceed  82°;  and  the  thermometa 
never  descends  below  55°.    These  meteorological  observations  tppl! 
especially  to  the  coast-line,  between  8°  and  13**  S.  lat.     The  whok 
tract  would  be  uninhabitable  for  want  of  water,  but  for  the  rireii 
which  descend  from  the  Andes,  and  are  fed  by  the  rains  that  fiB 
on  the  mountains,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.    These  rains  begii 
on  the  southern  mountains  in  November  and  terminate  in  April ;  ^ 
farther  north,  they  set  in  later  in  the  year,  and  cease  later :  so  ihit 
near  5°  S.  lat,  they  begin  in  January  or  February,  and  continue  toJunfc 
It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  at  what  elevation  above  the  sea  the  raim 
begin,  but  probably  there  is  no  rain  lower  than  8000  feet. 
'   The  surface  of  this  coast  presents  great  inequalities,  and  in  son* 
parts  rises  into  hills  of  considerable  elevation.    It  usually  descends  i« ' 
irregular  terraces  from  the  base  of  the  momitains  to  the  sea,  where  i 
terminates  with  a  high  coapt  south  of  15°  S.  hU;  but  farther  north  the 
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«&t  is  rntUcr  low,  -The  greater  part  of  this  rcgbn  is  covered  with 
k^tl,  here  mid  fhere  interEi>erBed  with  rock.  This  long  line  of  deaert 
in  terse  cted  by  rivers  ami  strearnsj  wliich  are  seldom  Ic&s  than  20,  or 
i^re  than  SO  or  90  miles  ajmrt.  On  iheir  banks  there  are  narrow 
tivated  strips  of  land^  the  extent  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
ipply  of  water.    During  the  rainy  season  these  rivers  swcU  greatly. 

If  begin  to  rise  a  monlli  after  the  rains  on  the  mountains  have  set 
sid  they  continue  to  be  fidl  to  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.    For  the 
months  preceding  the  rainy  season^  most  of  them  contain  no  water 
II,  nud  it  can  only  be  got  by  digging  wells  in  the  dry  beda  of  the 
1,  but  tlic  whaler  is  always  of  an  iin pleasant  taste  and  caramon ly 
kish.  The  water  of  these  rivers  is  applied  with  great  skill  to  irrigate 
narrow  fields  ulong  their  banks.    Beyond  the  reach  of  this  irriga- 
►Ti,  no  blade  of  vegetation  ever  grows ;  neither  birds,  beasts,  nor  reptilee, 
ever  seen.    Sometimes  a  rill  of  water  bubblew  up  and  ia  loBt  within 
space  of  100  yards.    No  stranger  can  travel  from  vak  to  vale,  as 
fesc  cultivated  strips  along  the  rivers  are  called,  without  a  guide. 
*.e  Band  is  frequeutly  raised  into  imicense  clouds  by  the  wind,  and 
tid-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  irrigaled  tracts  produce 
i^r-cane,  mai^e,  yams,  and  other  tropical  fruits^  and  in  some  of  them 
^«rab]y  good  wine  is  made.    The  greater  number  of  these  vales 
along  the  base  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  and  the  northern  portion 
the  Per uv inn  Andes;  and  the  rivers  usually  preserve  their  waters 
Irc^ughout  the  year,  probably,  hecanae  they  are  fed  by  ihe  melting  of 
snow  which  coveirs  a  great  number  of  summits  in  these  parts.  The 
^le  in  which  the  towTi  of  Arcqnipa  is  builr,  is  noted  for  ils  extent  and 

•nility. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  being  abundantly  watered  l)y  the 
•Uttttnt  rains,  is  covered  from  the  base  to  an  elevalioti  of  10,000  feet, 
ith  thick  woods  and  high  trecs^  The  western  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
sing  never  fertilised  by  rain,  is  quite  bare  of  wood  and  even  hushes, 
Cccpt  hi  tlie  ravines  through  which  the  rivers  descend  ;  and  even  there 
^«  trees  are  low,  and  timber  trees  are  very  rare. 

The  vegetation  of  the  western  declivity,  as  far  as  respects  plants  and 
BCs  cultivated  for  food,  is  divided  into  three  regions.  The  lowest 
tgiooj  extending  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  region,  of  tropical  productions,  where  maize,  rice,  yams,  hanauas, 
jcas,  sweet-potatoes,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  ;  wheat  doca 
at  lucceed  below  1500  feet,  but  lacem,  which  is  much  cultivated  as 
»dder»  growls  at  700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  ]irincipal  fruits  of 
lit  region,  are  pine»apples,  anonas,  and  chirimoyas.  The  second  region 
that  of  the  European  ci  rcalia,  which  cJttends  from  2000  lu  10,000  feet, 
i^Jieat  and  hicern,  are  cultivated  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  region, 
I  well  as  mo&t  European  legumes ;  potatoes  do  not  suceeed  below 
)0O,  and  barley  uut  below  7000  feet*  The  aracacha  root  seems  not 
cccd  below  0000  feet,  nor  above  900O  feet     Nearly  all  Euro^jcan 
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fruit-trees  thrive  well,  especially  the  peach,  and  vine.  In  the  ^  : 
region  between  10,000  and  somewhat  more  than  13,000  feet,  no  Hki  ir. : 
grain  is  cultivated  as  food,  except  the  quinoa,  nor  any  other  root  igc^ 
potatoes  and  onions ;  lucem  succeeds  as  high  as  12,000  feet;  bid^i 
grown  as  fodder,  up  to  13,000  feet.  This  highest  region  contuuii  on:?, 
pastures.  mtn 

9.  The  Northern  Andes  beginning  at  3°  S.  lat.,  and  termiiiatiB|h  anbc 
tween  T  and  9^  N.  lat.,  may  be  divided  m  two  sections,  of  vhttl  jer^ 
southern  extending  from  5^  S.  lat.  to  2  N.  lat.,  are  called  the  ~ 
Andes,  because  they  are  intersected  by  the  Equator;  the 
section  is  called  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
included  in  that  State. 

The  Equatorial  Andes^  south  of  the  Equator,  run  nearly  due 
and  north ;  but  north,  of  it  they  run  north-east.    At  each  eil 
they  form  a  mountain-knot.    The  southern,  called  the  mountain-knoti 
Loxa,  extends  from  5?  30'  to  3*=*  15'  S.  lat.,  and  covers  more  to|ta:4 
11,500  square  miles ;  the  northern,  or  that  of  Los  Pastos,  lies  betitfi 
21'  and  \°  13'  N.  lat.,  and  covers  above  8500  square  miles, 
tween  these  two  mountain-knots  the  Andes  form  an  extenuTe  li*! 
of  rocks,  occupying  in  width  a  space  of  about  100  miles.  OnM 
edges  of  this  mass  lofty  ranges  run  parallel  to  one  another,  crowned^ 
numerous  summits,  several  of  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  I^fcexi 
highest  parts  of  these  ranges  may  be  on  an  average  about  60  miles  ii^ 
one  another,  and  between  them  extends  a  longitudinal  valley,  «liiciiM'.aic 
from  15  to  20  miles  wide,  and  nearly  300  miles  long.    At  two  p««*» 
transverse  ridges  unite  the  ranges,  and  thus  the  great  valley  is  divi^ 
into  three  smaller  valleys.    The  most  southern,  called  that  of  Cuen^ii 
is  on  an  average  7800  feet  high ;  that  which  lies  north  of  it,  called  ^1 
Valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato,  may  be  8000  feet ;  and  the  most  nortt 
ern,  that  of  Quito,  is  9600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  transverse  ridge  idiiek 
separates  the  valley  of  Cuen<;a  from  that  of  Alausi  and  Hambato  attaim, 
in  the  place  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  mountain-pass,  an  clevatioa  of 
15,200  feet,  and  approaches  the  snow-line;  tliis  pass  is  called  the 
mountain-pass  of  Assuay.    On  each  side  of  the  two  northern  valley? 
several  mountain-summits  rise  above  the  snow-line.    On  the  west  of  the 
Valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato  stands  Chimborazo,  whose  summit  attiios 
an  elevation  of  21,420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  on  the  eastero 
range  the  Volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  which  is  18,880  feet  high.    On  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Valley  of  Quito  is  the  Antisana,  which  is  19,136 
feet  high,  and  the  Cayambe  Urco,  19,617  feet  high.    The  last-mentioned 
summit  is  under  the  Equator.    On  the  western  side  of  this  valley  is  the 
volcano  of  Pichincha,  15,918  feet  high.    In  these  ranges,  as  well  as  the 
mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastos,  there  are  several  volcanos.    The  inha- 
bited places  on  the  last-mentioned  mountain-knot  are  more  than  10,00(i 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

In  these  elevated  valleys  the  change  of  seasons  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
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c  mean  temperature  of  the  day  all  ihe  year  round  is  between  60*  and 
and  that  of  the  night  between  48^  ajid  52^*  Daring  the  morning, 
10  Ofoc  or  two  o'clock,  Uie  weather  te  generally  delightful,  the  fiky  being 
s^leor;  but  after  this  Iiour  the  sky  begins  to  be  covered  with  black 
douds,  which  briog  on  dreadfnl  tempests  of  thunder  and  llghtiiiDg,  fnl- 
jlowcd  by  tLirrents  of  rain ;  the  nights,  how  even  are  again  serene.  The 
p  umber  of  rainy  days  is  ?ery  great  ^  mid  I  bey  are  more  frequent  between 
peplember  and  May,  which  period  is  called  the  winter,  than  in  the  re- 
pi&indeT  of  the  yean  Cultivation  ia  limited  to  the  raising  of  wheat, 
pt^arley,  and  Indian  com ;  and  only  the  fruit-trees  of  Northern  Europe 
Ibucceed  well.  Tropical  plants  do  not  grow,  except  in  lome  of  the  deep 
^valleyi. 

!  The  countrjt  which  extends  between  these  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is 
ibout  50  miles  acro«s  on  an  average*  The  surface  ia  legs  broken  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  tlie  western  coast  of  America,  but  it  ter- 
minates on  the  shore  in  a  great  number  of  projecting  capes  i  the  shores 
themselves,  however,  are  not  high,  except  in  n  few  places,  as  at  Cape 
Sttu  Lorenzo.  In  this  ptvrt  occur*  the  largest  inlet  along  tlie  whole 
wcfitcrn  coast  line  of  South  America,  north  of  42"  laL  :  this  is  the 
B^y  of  Guayaquil^  the  entrance  to  which  lies  between  Cabo  Blanco 
'<4**  S.  lat)  on  the  south,  and  Punta  de  St.  Helena  (2*?  S.  lat.)*  It 
extends  nearly  50  miles  inland,  measured  in  a  straight  line ;  but  as  it 
turns  to  the  north,  the  innermost  receases  are  more  than  120  miles  frura 
Cabo  Bkncoi  Within  the  bay  is  the  Island  of  Puna^  which  is  about 
16  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide,  and  of  moderate  elevation.  In  the 
country  north  of  the  bay  a  regular  rainy  season  occurs  from  December 
to  April;  and  although  a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  naked  an^l  fitcrilc 
rocks,  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  every  kind  of  tropical  plants 
and  fruits*  The  Valley  of  Guayaquil  is  distinguished  by  extent  and 
fertility,  being  nearly  100  miles  long  and  from  5  to  8  miles  wide,  and 
abounding  in  plantationa  of  cacao  trees  and  sugar-canes ;  but  as  it  is 
level  and  low,  the  inundations  of  the  river,  united  to  the  great  heat, 
render  it  unwholesome.  The  mean  temi>erature  of  tliis  valley  varies 
between  78^  and  82®  ;  and  between  December  and  April  the  tliermo- 
metcr  rises  to  95°.  In  this  season  a  continual  calm  prevails,  and  the 
rain  falls  both  day  and  night,  with  short  interruptions ;  it  is  aceompa- 
uied  with  frequent  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  year  the  heat  ia  moderated  by  tlie  western  and  we*t 
ftouth-westem  winds  j  the  sky  is  always  serene  and  bright,  and  showers 
are  very  rare. 

10*  The  Andes  o/  New  Granadu^  which  comprehend  the  most 
iiQrthcm  pan  of  the  range,  begin  at  2*?  5' lat.,  where  a  transverse 
fAOgc,  Cidled  the  Sierra  Socolioni,  crosses  the  moimtain -system  from 
Ittpt-aouth-eait  to  west- norths  west.    On  the  north  of  this  chain  the  great 
^aes  of  the  Andes  separates  into  three  elevated  janges,  which,  running 
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north  and  cast,  enclose  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Magdslent  and  Oflil|^ 

They  are  called  respectively  the  Western,  Eastern,  and  Ceotnl  UH 

of  New  Granada. 

The  Western  Andes  run  nearly  due  north,  with  a  slight  deriateli 
the  east,  as  far  as  5^  N.  lat.    This  portion  of  the  range  is  not  high,  Ael 
mean  elevation  not  exceeding  5000  feet.    North  of  5®  N.  1st  tiMie«: 
several  higher  summits,  among  which  the  Pico  de  Torro  is  10,000  fcC 
The  chain  here  divides  into  two  ridges,  of  which  the  prindpsl  and  kH 
runs  due  north ;  but  towards  its  termination  it  inclines  to  the  fii 
South  of  8^  N.  lat.  this  chain  may  be  more  than  5000  feet  high;li' 
north  of  that  parallel  it  subsides  into  hills,  which  terminate  near 
lat.,  between  Cartagena  and  Baranca.    The  western  ridge  nnu  s  ibt 
distance  westward,  separating  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San  Jam  «1 
Atrato,  the  former  running  soathward,  and  the  latter  northwud;! 
then  turns  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  about  l^tt 
N.  lat.,  terminating  in  some  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Na|n{H,« 
affluent  of  the  Atrato.    The  whole  of  this  ridge,  which  is  sboat  W 
miles  long,  is  probably  not  above  3000  feet  high.    It  is  not  connedei 
with  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 

The  Central  Andes  of  New  Granada  run  parallel  to  the  Wcstoi 
Andes,  and  nearly  due  north.    This  is  the  most  elevated  of  the  dutt 
ranges,  and  several  of  its  summits  are  always  covered  with  snow;  aids 
Nevados  of  Huila,  Baraguan,  Tolima,  and  Herveo.  The  Peak  of  Tolim 
attains  18,315  feet,  and  is  the  highest  mountain  in  South  Americti 
north  of  the  Equator.    Near  its  base  is  the  mountain-pass  of  Quindiili 
the  highest  point  of  which  attains  12,500  feet;  so  that  the  mean  den* 
tion  of  the  range  in  this  part  may  be  supposed  to  be  above  12,000  feel.  I^Jl 
North  of  6®  N.  lat.,  the  range  sinks  much  lower,  but  extends  consider 
ably  in  width,  occupying  with  its  branches  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  country  between  the  river  Cauca  and  the  river  Magdalena.  The 
ranges  extend  close  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Cauca,  but  remain  it 
some  distance  from  the  Magdalena.    North  of  8?  N.  lat.  the  mountains 
sink  down  to  hills,  and  terminate  at  no  great  distance  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers. 

The  Eastern  Anden  of  Nexv  Granada  run  in  a  nortli-north-east  direc- 
tion as  far  as  7?  N.  lat.,  where  they  divide  into  two  ranges,  of  whicb 
one  called  the  Mountains  of  Ocana  runs  north,  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  west,  and  terminates  between  9®  and  10*?  N.  lat.  This  lateral 
range  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  does  not  rise  above  the  limit  of  trees. 
The  principal  range  branches  off  to  the  east  north-east,  and  terminates 
near  9°  N.  lat.  and  70**  W.  long.,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Tocuyo,  in 
the  Pdramo  de  las  Rosas.  South  of  5P  N.  lat.,  the  Eastern  Andes  form 
one  continuous  mountain  mass,  rising  about  12,000  or  13,000  feet,  but 
none  of  the  summits  attain  the  snow-line.  It  descends  on  both  sides 
with  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  the  eastern  declivity  towards  the  Plains  of 
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Onnoco  continues  to  be  steep  fartlier  nortli ;  but  on  the  west  tlie 
» ge  descends  in  terrace*,  table-lnnds,  and  elcvatcrl  valleys^  which 
t^nd  to  8*  N.  lat.  In  this  imrt  of  the  range  the  Nevatlo  dc  Chita 
Q  30'  N.  laL)  lises  abuve  tlic  snu\v4iiic-  In  the  most  nurtUeni  part 
,  ihe  tauge  there  is  ^in oilier  snow-capped  nioontain,  the  Nevado  de 
if&cuchies,  east  of  the  town  of  Merida ;  it  is  also  called  the  Nevado  of 
^Tida.  This  part  of  the  chain  is  some  what  less  elevated.  The  most 
^uented  mountain-pass  over  the  Eastern  Andes,  is  that  nf  AlmozLulerOj 
iXch  is  near  the  phice  where  the  niountains  uf  Ocafia  separate  from 
t  principal  chaiu.    The  mo&t  elevated  point  h  12,850  feet  abuve  the 

leveL 

Several  navigalile  rl?era  traverse  this  mountain-region j  and  its  exten- 
« valleys  and  plains.  The  most  western  is  the  Rio  Atrato,  which 
Is  into  the  Bay  of  Cundelaria,  near  8^  N,  lat*  The  river  runs  between 
&  two  drains  of  the  Western  Andes,  and  has  a  course  of  nearly  200 
ties*  Though  extremely  rapid  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  navigable  for 
ftsels  not  drawing  more  than  1  feet  water  as  far  as  the  town  of  Citara^ 
^  miles  from  its  source.  In  the  dry  season  and  at  low-tide  the  bar  has 
ly  5  feet  water,  but  in  the  rainy  season  or  at  high-tides,  6^  feet.  The 
»y  of  Candelaria,  which  constitutes  the  innermost  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
^tien,  is  spacious,  has  good  anchorage  in  16  to  30  fathoms  water,  and 
^thehered  against  every  win*l ;  it  is  only  subject  to  a  heavy  swell 
4riug  the  months  when  the  north  winds  prevaiL  One  of  the  sources 
>  the  Atrato,  called  Eio  Quint o^  rises  near  the  source  of  the  liio  San 
iian,  which  runs  southward  and  falls  into  the  Pacitic  near  4^  N,  lat. 
between  the  sources  of  these  rivers  is  a  ravine  called  Quebrada  dc 
^padura,  which  is  tw^o  miles  long  ^  in  this  ravine  the  IndiAns  have  du^ 
small  caimh  which  is  navigable  doring  the  heavy  rains,  wlien  they 
irry  tlie  cacao,  grown  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  to  the 
ttrato  for  exportation.  This  canal,  which  was  matle  in  1788,  is  at 
Teficnt  the  only  existing  water  communication  between  the  Atlajitic 
)cean  and  the  Pacific,  and  it  unites  two  points  of  the  coast,  whicti  are 
early  300  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

The  Rio  Cauca  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  and  drains  the  valley 
Ituated  between  the  Western  and  Cei^tral  Andes,  It  first  runs  about 
0  miles  m  a  narrow  glen  between  high  mountaius ;  at  the  village  of 
luiluchao  it  enters  a  wide  valley,  which  extends  along  its  banks  nearly 
80  miles,  varying  in  width  from  20  to  30  miles.  This  valley  is  about 
DOT  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  current  of  the  river  is  very  gentle, 
bout  30  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Cartago  the  Cauca  enters  a  narrow 
len  formed  by  high  mountains,  which  does  not  con  tarn  level  ground 
lougli  for  a  road*  In  this  glen  the  river  flows  with  astonishing  ra- 
idity,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts  for  a  distance  of  120 
fUea  from  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  to  Boca  de  Espiritu  Santo.  It  iheti 
iteiB  a  wider  valley  which  increases  in  width  north  of  the  town  of 
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branches  ar?  riiv:ziV.« :  the  eastern  im  vith  great  rapiditr,  andatf^ 
aed  in  cefcecimj.  while  the  more  ccntk  current  of  the  mtoi  > 
more  faro':rabIe  :o  ucer.dlns  hoa!a.  Ai^er  the  re-unkai  of  theKbnMhi  pUl 
the  riTer  decline?  more  to  the  north-weat ;  hot  after  its  confioenoe^ 
the  R:  M  Cauca,  below  Mompax.  it  acain  tnm  to  the  north,  and 
thr  Of : zh  a  witle  \  Iain  pas:  Baraoca  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  About  60  ttto 
from  its  mrrith  it  dirides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  prindptll** 
north  anrl  fa!!*  into  the  sea  at  SaraniHa;  this  branch  is  little  nsTigiid* 
The  other  branch,  which  runs  to  the  north-east,  and  is  more  used,  ofoi 
into  EOTcral  sm^il  lakes,  and  terminates  in  theCienega  de  Santa  Mtrtii 
an  cxtcr*aive  b.i"  •  n,  cr  Salt  Water  Lake,  with  a  mean  depth  of  Gorl  fcrt, 
which  commv.nicates  with  the  sea  by  a  rarrow  channel  some  vai»  Iv^ 
«outh-west  of  the  town  of  Santa  Marta;  but  this  channel  has  a  bar  it  its  Irr 
cnrraiire.  Tiie  Rio  Masdalena  runs  about  840  miles,  and  is  nearly  eqoil  IT 
to  the  Rliinc  in  length.  Besides  the  Rio  Cauca,  only  two  of  itsafflue&ti  h 
arc  naviznhlc  :  the  Sogamozo,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  near  V  N.Uti  |i 
and  the  Cunaveralcs,  which  falls  into  it  north  of  8^  N.  lat.  likewise  from 
the  right ;  l/otli  these  rivers  can  only  be  ascended  to  a  short  distance  by 
f>ma11  craft.  North  of  lO''  N.  lat.  the  canal  of  Mahates  leads  from 
river  westwards  to  the  sea :  it  begins  at  the  toYm  of  Baranca  Nacvi, 
anrl  terminatf's  srjmc  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Cartagena.  Hiis  canal 
is  pr.rtly  artificial,  but  it  can  only  be  navigated  by  boats  for  aboot 
fivf^  months  during  the  heavy  rains. 

The  I^ke  of  Maracayho  is  120  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and 
is  80  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  It  has  a  considerable  depth  of 
water,  except  towards  the  shores.  A  channel  about  12  miles  long  con- 
nects the  lake  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  channel  is  about  3  miles 
wide  nt  the  town  of  Maracaybo,  where  it  is  narrowest.  A  bar  runs 
arronB  the  entrance  which  has  only  10  or  12  feet  water  on  it.  Tlie  water 
of  the  hike  is  «wcet,  except  during  the  strong  northern  breezes,  when  it 
is  hrackiBh  towards  the  northern  end.    It  is  said  that  nearly  100  riveai 
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!to  this  lake,  most  of  wliich  rise  in  the  northem  range  of  the 
I  Andes,    The  Rio  Zulia  alone  ia  navigated  to  any  coneiderable 
and  the  produce  of  an  extensive  country  h  brought  down  by  it 
imke  and  town  of  Maracaybo, 

respect  to  climate  and  vegetable  productions,  this  region  may 
ided  into  three  acctionB  :  the  Jjow-kndi*,  the  High  Valleys,  and  the 
lands  whicliarecontigiioiistothe  Eastern  Andes,   The  JjOiv-lands 
ihend  the  low  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Paci6c,  the  valley  of 
a  Atrato  and  the  lower  vnlleyiof  the  rivera  Caucaand  Magdalena^ 
of  Antioquia  and  llnmla.     The  mater  part  of  this  extensive 
is  suViject  to  frequent  inunilations,  cauKed  partly  by  the  over* 
of  the  rivers,  and  partly  hy  the  rains  which  arc  very  heav^*  and 
ly  every  day  all  the  year  round.    It  never  enjoys  the  slightest 
\  except  during  the  thiinder'Stormaj  which  are  very  frequent  in 
[ht.    The  vapours  raised  hy  the  intm^^e  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
Ihe  nujnc!roiis  swamps  and  pools  left  by  the  inundation  in  the  soft 
A  M»il,  render  the  climate  extremely  unhealthy,  espacially  f«*r 
The  mean  annual  temperature  varies  lietween  *!B^  and  B2°, 
tough  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  every  kind  of  tropical 
and   plant,  nearly  the  whole  of  thm   country  is  abandoned 
native  triljcs  i  settlements  of  wliites  only  occur  on  the  hanks  of 
b  Magdalena,  and  in  the  mining  districts  of  Antioquin,  on  the 
f  and  at  Citara  on  the  Atrato-     The  hanks  of  the  small  river 
Ivhich  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  form  an  eisception  :  ihcy  arc 
'  and  more  healthy,  and  rice  is  cultivnted  here  to  a  great  extent, 
hole  region  is  covered  with  one  interminable  forest,  with  the  ex- 
1  of  $ome  savannas  of  moderate  extent. 

i  country  between  the  Valley  of  the  Magdalen  a  and  the  Lake  of 
ayho  difTers  froiri  the  other  lowlands  in  climate  and  prodnc- 
lu  this  tract  rises  an  isolated  mountain-range  called  the  Ncvado 
itn  Mnrta,  \vhich  extends  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  the 
Sea,  from  S,S.W.  to  N.N.E.  over  a  space  of  nearly  60  miles, 
igheat  summit,  El  Picacho,  rises  to  mote  than  18,000  feet,  and  is 
derably  above  the  snow-line t    The  country  between  this  range  and 
krthern  extremity  of  the  Mountains  of  Ocana  is  much  more  elevated 
■he  countries  which  lie  fartlier  east  and  west.    The  seasons  are 
PNgtilar,  and  between  November  and  March  it  has  a  dry  sea  son, 
n  renders  the  country  much  more  healthy.    It  is  also  not  entirely 
•ed  with  woods,  but  contains  extensive  prairie  lands,  which  supply 
lent  pnsttire  for  cattle*    In  thm  country  the  settlements  are  in- 
ing.    But  the  conntrieH  around  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  are  luw  and 
atthTt  and  left  almost  entirely  to  the  native  tribes. 

upper  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cauea  and  Magdalcna  rivers^, 
the  Salto  of  San  Antonio  and  the  town  of  Honda,  have  a  level, 
some  partB  an  undulating  surfaee^  generally  consisting  of  grassy 
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plains;  in  some  ptrU  it  is  covered  with  buslm,  Imt  Ugh  ^"^""iS^^ 
The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  especially  in  the  vaDey  of  the  Ciati;^* 

the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  better  drainedy  the  bed  of 
being  depressed  many  feet  below  the  plains,  while  the  lands 
to  the  Rio  Cauca  are  inundated  during  the  great  rains.  The 
regular  :  the  heavy  rains  fall  in  February,  March,  and  April ;  the 
thcr  in  May  is  variable,  and  then  follows  the  dry  season  in  which 
drop  of  rain  falls  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  AagaL 
the  remainder  of  the  year  showers  are  frequent  in  the  Valley 
Magdaleua,  but  they  are  rare  in  that  of  the  Cauca  from  No^ 
January.    Every  day  about  noon  a  strong  wind  begins  to  bbw  fna 
south  and  continues  to  sunset.    This  wind  causes  great  heat,  bat  ii 
sidered  healthy.    Both  valleys,  though  considerably  elevated  aboie 
level  of  the  sea,  are  not  high  enough  to  preclude  the  cultivation  of i 
tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  and  the  common  agricultural  crops  of  the 
such  as  yams,  mandiocca,  Indian  corn,  batatas,  and  bananas;  hot 
greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  a  pasture  for  numerous  htsk 
cattle  and  horses. 

A  steep  ascent  of  more  than  8000  feet  of  perpendicular  height  IIndH 
town  of  Honda,  on  the  river  Magdalena,  leads  to  the  elevated  pliii 
Bogota.  This  i)lain  measure  about  45  miles  from  south  to  north,  fl 
half  as'  much  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  about  8900  feet  abore  tk' 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  of  this  plain  is  very  temperate,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  rising  above  60^  or  65^  in  summer,  or  falling  in  wisto 
below  40°  or  48®.  The  seasons  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  TiDeJl^ 
below,  as  the  dry  season  lasts  only  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  tk 
end  of  March.  During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  also  from  the  k"  1^ 
ginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  December  the  rains  are  nearly  «»■  1^ 
tinual,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August,  the  weather  is  unsettled  p 
showery.  The  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  cultivated, 
but  still  more  the  aracacha  root.  North  of  the  plain  of  Bogota,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Sogamozo,  the  country  rises  still  higher,  and  is  Toy 
mountainous  ;  in  the  elevated  valleys,  between  the  ranges,  agricuKu^ 
is  limited  to  the  raising  of  rye  and  barley,  the  climate  being  very  cold 
and  rainy.  But,  north  of  6°  N.  lat.,  the  mountains  gradually  sink  down, 
and  the  whole  country  lowers,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes.  The  climate  also  becomes  more  agreeable,  and  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  with  many  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated  in  this  tract. 

North  of  8^  N.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  Eastern  Andes  contains  a 
level  plain  on  its  summit  which  is  about  10  miles  wide,  and  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea- level :  it  is  a  pdramo,  on  which  only  a 
few  hardy  plants  grow,  but  neither  trees  nor  bushes  are  met  with.  On 
both  sides  of  this  narrow  table-land  there  are  many  plains  of  moderate 
extent,  which  constitute  the  declivity  of  the  range,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
terraces.    They  are  frequently  intersected  by  transverse,  and  sometimes 
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gitudinal  valleys  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  and  from  10  to  20  long, 
th  plains  aud  valleys  are  at  a  different  elcvatiou  above  tlie  sea-level* 
vary  greatly  in  dim&te  atid  products.  At  the  height  of  4000  feet 
mivt  the  sea- level,  the  climate  becomes  mild,  the  vegetation  cominucs 
fc^  mtemipted  throughout  the  yetir,  and  wheat  and  other  productions  of 
RUpemte  regions  are  abundantly  cultivated*  The  climate  continues 
LJd  aud  agreeable  to  the  height  of  9000  feet,  when  it  becomes  cold.  This 
Udet  region  is  usually  clouded,  and  vegetation  is  slow  in  growth,  and 
IpiDted.  The  declivity  occupies  from  20  to  35  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
KKiatain-Tange :  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Plains  of  the  Orinoco, 
igd  on  the  west  by  the  low  country  south  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo, 

11,  The  Mminiains  ofVenezueia  begin  where  the  Andes  terminate, 
inching  off  from  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Paramos  de  las 
Dfias.  Being  immediately  connected  with  the  Andes,  they  must  be 
msidered  m  an  appendage  to  them,  and  might  be  viewed  as  a  continna- 
iia  of  that  mountain- system,  if  they  did  not  differ  so  much  in  elevation « 
bey  fin  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  which  extends  between  the 
mkt  of  Maracaybo  and  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Cabello,  within  which  limits 
<cy  constitute  several  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  of 
oderate  e.\tent.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridges  does  not  appear  to 
iceed  5000  feet  above  the  sea- levels  and  the  lower  depressions  towards 
e  centre  hardly  rise  to  3000  feet.  In  this  part,  the  mountains  occupy  a 
Ldth  of  10  or  80  miles,  and  are  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  hilly 
htiotrVt  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Maracaybo  to  the 
unta  TucacaSj  west  of  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Cabello*  South  of  the 
•{-mentioned  place,  the  moun tains,  which  occupy  hardly  more  than  40 
lile?*  in  widths  run  in  two  parallel  ranges  eastward  to  Cape  Codera,  and 
idose  two  valleys,  of  which  the  western  is  called  the  Vale  of  Aragua^ 
nd  the  eastern  the  Vale  of  the  River  Tuy.  The  mean  elevation 
f  the^e  ranges  does  not  attain  GOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  but  near 
le  town  of  Caracas,  an  isolated  summit  called  the  Silta  de  Caracas, 
Itains  862B  feet.  East  of  Cape  Codera,  the  mountains  sink  lower  and 
jnititute  a  single  ridge  hardly  more  than  10  miles  wide*  This  ndgc 
iaappears  entirely  between  the  Rivera  Unare  and  Neveri  (between  66° 
id  67^  W.longOi  s*id  in  this  part  the  Plains  of  the  Orinoco  extend  to  the 
»ry  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  East  of  the  River  Neveri,  however, 
it  mountains  again  rise  to  al>out  5000  feet  in  tiie  Cerro  de  Bergantino, 
\  this  chain  is  called  ;  one  of  its  summits,  the  Cerro  de  Turairiquiri, 
Htlus  6700  feet.  The  range  continues  eastward  to  the  Cabo  de  Petia, 
jt  in  this  part  is  much  lower,  and  sinks  down  to  500  feet.  East  of 
aerto  Cabello  the  mountains  c<^nie  close  up  to  the  shore  aud  rise 
iveral  hundred  feet,  with  a  steep  ascent  like  a  walL 
The  climate  of  this  region  differs  considerably  on  the  coi^t  and  in  the 
illeyB  between  the  ridges*  Along  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from 
«  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Marta  to  Cape  Pena,  a  few  showers  of  rain 
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fmll  in  October  and  No^embCT,  bat  last  only  1  or  8  nnniiUk  b  < 
parts  it  frequently  does  not  rain  at  all,  and  it  ia  obaerved,  tbatoeeii'41 
three  or  tour  years  pass  without  a  drop  of  fain  falling  in  the  ci^l 
abmit  Coro.    In  the  valleys,  and  especially  in  Caracaa,Tain 
abundant  in  April,  May,  and  June,  though  not  ao  incewsntii***! 
tropical  countries ;  the  other  parts  of  the  year  are  dry.  The  inci><  . 
tem(>erAture  on  the  coast  is  about  82P,that  of  the  hot  season  8£Pi*''| 
the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  75^.    In  the  valleya,  the  mean  teafB^l 
vsries  from  70°  to  72°,  that  of  the  hot  seaaon  ia  about  15°,  •adW*!'*'*^^ 
the  old  nearlv  66^  but  the  thermometer  aometimea  reaches  85Pi**l^"^^^ 
other  times  descends  to  52°.    The  difference  of  temperature  by  i*!'' I 
nieht  in  the  valU-ys  often  amounts  to  8^  or  lOP,  but  along  the  ^  1^^^^ 
never  exceetls  4^  or  5°.  l  . . ' 

THF  MOUNTAlN*STSTSM  OP  PARIMR.  1?^^ 

12.  This  mountain-system  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  ^  " 
America,  hut  dties  not  reach  the  Atlantic  Sea,  being  separated  from 
a  low  and  level  tract,  fn>m  20  to  70  milea  across.    If  thb  traA*  1^  ^ 
incliuled,  the  mountain  system  occupies  the  whole  space  betweea  li^' 
and       W.  li^nur.    It  is  not  of  equal  breadth :  the  eastern  half  (beMi 
52^  and  60^  W.  long.)  extends  from  6"^  to  1°  N.  lat.,  and  is  theicfK 
about  350  miles  across ;  the  western  half  (from  60°  to  68"  W.  kog.) 
occupies  the  s}>ace  between  8*  and  2"  N.  lat.,  and  ia  420  miles  vidt 
The  whole  mountain-system,  including  the  low  coaat,  coren  an  am  of 
more  than  400,000  square  miles,  a  large  part  of  which  baa  not  been 
visited  by  Europeans. 

In  the  middle  of  this  region,  between  59*  and  60"  W.  long,  oocnns 
ileprcpsion,  which  seimrates  the  eastern  part  finom  the  western.  In  thj» 
depression  run  the  two  largest  rivers  by  which  the  mountain-system  ii 
drained  :  the  Essequibo,  which  runs  north  and  falls  into  the  ocean,  and  tlic 
Rio  Braiico,  which  nnis  south  and  joins  the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazonas  River.  The  upper  courses  of  these  two  rivera  are  aboot  130 
miles  from  one  another;  the  Essequibo  runs  near  58**  W.  long,  and  the 
Rio  Hranco  near  60"  W.  long.  The  country  extending  between  their 
upper  courses  (3"  and  4"  N.  lat.)  is  a  wide  plain,  half  of  wbich  ia  drained 
hy  the  river  Rupunoony,  which  runs  eastward  and  joina  the  Essequibo, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Rio  Tocoto,  which  flows  weatwaiti  and  ftlb 
into  the  Rio  Branco.  Between  these  two  affluents  there  ia  a  level  tract 
containing  lake  Anuicu,  which  is  of  small  extent  in  the  dry  season,  bat 
after  the  rains  inundates  the  adjacent  low  country,  and  the  waters  then 
nm  i>artly  eastward  into  the  Rupunoony,  and  partly  westward  into  the 
Rio  Tocoio ;  in  the  dry  season  its  waters  are  discharged  only  into  the 
Rio  Tocoto  by  the  small  river  Pirarara. 

The  western  portion  of  this  mountain-system  consists  of  numerous 
ridges,  running  in  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  with  a  few  short 
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t»  towards  tlie  north.    Tlie  rivem  nrn  chiefly  m  the  eatne  direction, 
their  current  h  rather  gentle ;  but  a  few  which  turn  northward  are 
pted  towards  their  lermi nation  before  they  fall  into  the  Orinoco 
T  by  rapids  and  cataracts.    The  mo\intain  ridges,  so  far  as  is  known, 
:»*iither  narrow,  and  the  valleys  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  region, 
t   Orinoco  river  encloseB  this  mountain-system  on  the  west  and  north, 
the  mouuttiins  approach  the  right  bank  within  ahout  6  miles  : 
*^S€>Ydiiigly  there  is  only  a  narrow  tract  of  level  ground  between  the 
^iji¥iiains  and  the  river,  except  at  the  openings  of  the  valleys  and  in 
^    country  which  lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  river  and 
'^^•^^da  downwards  to  the  rapids  of  Mavpures^  within  which  limits  the 
^^Ajtjtaina  rety-e  to  a  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  'Along 
^  sca-shore,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Essequiho  and  Orinoco^  the 
"^^1  land  esiends  from  20  to  30  milea  inknd.    This  tract  forma  the 
Bt  shore  in  South  America,  and  the  coast  rims  in  an  unbroken  line 
Tti  gfjuth-east  to  north^westt    During  the  rains  the  country  at  a  short 
-    ^^tajice  from  the  shore  is  entirely  covered  with  water,  and  even  at  the 
of  the  dry  season  a  great  part  of  it  is  a  swamp,    About  10  or  12 
^*^iics  from  the  sea  there  is  a  succession  of  low  sand  hills,  which  occur 
'         irr^ular  distances,  and  in  general  lie  parallel  to  the  coast  The 
J  ^^^vers  which  traverse  this  low  alluvial  tract  have  a  general  north-east 
[    direction  and  a  very  slow  current;  they  are  united  by  transverse  chati- 
*Wa,  which  have  no  current  at  all,  but  are  deep  enough  to  be  navigated 
^  Jarge  river  boats*    The  country  contiguous  to  these  rivera  is  covered 
%ith  different  kinds  of  palms,  eipecially  the  Mauritia  palm.    The  great 
lieat,  the  extensive  swamps^  and  stagnant  waters,  render  this  tract  un* 
Inhabitable  by  w  hites,  and  the  settlements  which  formerly  existed  on 
the  Pomaroon  river  have  been  abandoned.    The  native  tribes  of  this 
tract,  especially  the  Guaraimos,  live  on  Hah,  of  which  they  take  abund^ 
mcc  in  the  rivers :  they  generally  reside  in  huts  erected  in  Mauritia 
grovca  and  raised  on  a  platform  just  above  the  level  of  the  w^ater,  which 
ia  three  feet  above  the  earth  for  three-fourtha  of  the  year*    Hence  has 
ari^eu  the  notion  that  they  live  in  trees. 

At  the  back  of  this  tract  the  country  rises  slowly  to  an  elevation  of 
SOO  or  lOOO  feet,  being  highest  towards  the  river  Orinoco.  This  ridge 
la  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  forms  the  northern  border  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Cuyuny,  which  runs  eastward  to  the  Essetjuibo,  is  more  than 
300  miles  long,  and  navigable  in  the  s^reater  part  of  its  (x>urse»  Ano- 
ther range,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  former  and  about  2000  feet 
high,  divides  the  valley  of  the  Cuyuny  from  that  of  the  Carony,  an 
affluent  of  the  Orinoco,  which  runs  first  to  the  west  and  nortli-west  and 
afterwards  due  north.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Carony  is 
navigable,  but  towards  its  mouth  there  are  several  rapids  and  a  cataract 
Ijelween  15  and  20  feet  high.  The  valley  of  this  river,  which  is  wide, 
contains  large  tracts  of  higher  level  grounds^  wliich  are  without  tree*, 
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mill  Mii>|»ly  lAnlliMit  pasture ;  ihcy  are  intersper^e^l  Wiih  wo^jui  Lj, 
nn«l  pioiluiT  cMuMui,  Miignr,  cuttou,  and  indieo  ;  in  the  lower  erounl* r« 
ift  gioun.  Ill  tlii9  vulley  the  bark  in  cullected  v^hich  is  called a5C«r2ii 
dc  \ni;o»(uiii. 

VW  iviimiiidtT  »»f  the^'CKteni  sectitm  of  the  mountain-avstem  of  Paritt 
i.o:  ItioMi),  cvu  pt  that  towards  the  southern  border,  near  4"  N.iir^ 
■.;  :T-4\cr»od  iu  u»  whole  length  from  west  to  east  bv  a  more  elentd 
•*  c**.U\l  iho  Sierra  Pacaruima.  It  contains  the  Ccrro  Duida, whid 
».  A  *  •  i'.o\ai:on  of  more  than  8000  feet;  and  near  the  place «im 
•  1.-  K..;ni:Kvn\  onier»  the  Esscquibo,  it  terminalea  with  the  Mib- 
't  a.  M.  ..-.-  i.r.N  «huh  ri*c  abruptly  to  the  height  of  4000  feetal*« 

b  .**.     ;  »•  i:\^T  r:^]uilio  ihc  lowtihores  are  skirted  by  a  mud-bui 
.  \  ,  s    ^  i.vv.:  T     S  :si*lcf  out  to  sea,  on  which  vesseis  drawing ooie 
:  w;  mi;?:  ^;      fast  aWut  3  miles  from  the  land.    In  this  put 
i^U  from  40  to  70  miles  inland,  and  is  aboa 
N        *:  Iv.ih  ma:er.    When  these  lands  are  dmA 
.  ;^;\  Nrvvme  solid,  and  sink  full  a  footbeliif 

V,\v;\i  i'\  ::  require*  unremitting  attention  to  tfce 
o.-s      kc-ep  out  the  sea.    This  allurial  gwon* 
J.,  i  *. :      uAiural  #ta:e  is  covered  with  hii 
•r.c:  :re  ii^er  ihere  are  triicu  which  in  ib^ 
.         ,*c  #>.r-b«»  and  steril ;  in  other  pliees, 
^' ,\  i:::  w:  ./::  »-rF'>"  cood  ])astuie.  SouA 
. •  >^-.    .  >.  r.*f*  frum  50  to  200  feet,  ibI 
t.'  itf       Nim  ie  Acaray,  which  is  staid 
"  ^  -"^    On       long  slope  there  art 
"    •      ^     ■-    Tr?;  siirtAce  of  the  country  i* 
-.^  >  ss.  i^l*,  w  hich  sertnl 

'       .  4.1.  .  .:cr  :a«.    Tie  creaier  par: 
■"^^  •  N  Ix:.  s^nie  cunticuuitf 

■'-^     -i*:         mtii^  xz.d  the  plaias 
^         >»i  L^^oi  I*.:!-  4  ^ac  turf; 
^  •  •     «  .  :  *  .wc 

.^^  s^^it  r.n-winl,  aaJi" 
.i-.  •                ^.  .^s  i2  i  .-^luricw;  but 
 -  *          c  .:  :  :«i.r  c."^:*e  ihrjujli 

^        -  1       .    »      I  I 

•  '  ■    4*  ■   -    >    ^ .  re.ii-vis: 

"  .  .     -  :«  -,U7«i-* 

-.  -        ^         ^.i..^;,- :  :s  .-ip-j*' 

.  ......      v>     i.-..  *.  ^  —1 
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13 d.  Five  miles  lower  down  the  river  enten  the  plain,  where  it  is  one 
ile  i^ide,  and  it  grows  continual ly  wider  iintil  at  its  mouth  it  fomiB  au 
tuary  14  miles  across.  Within  the  plain  it  receives  from  the  west  the 
^teri  of  the  united  rivers  Mttzatoony  and  Cuyuny*    The  entrance  of 
^*^ia  river  i^  very  dangerous  and  difficult,  even  for  email  vcaseU,  on 
^^count  of  the  numerous  hanks  of  mud  and  sand.   The  river  Demerara 
^**^«  near  5"  N.  lat,,  and  forma  a  great  cataract,  near  5°  25'  N.  lat.^ 
5*^low  which  it  is  navigahle  for  imnll  craft.    Larger  boats  may  ascend 
to  a  point  south  of  6*"  N.  lat.    Towards  its  mouth  it  widens  to  a 
^***ile,  and  where  it  enters  the  sea,  it  is  more  tlian  a  mile  and  a  half 
^^''ide.    There  ts  a  bar  across  its  month,  over  which  vesselfl  drawing  9 
.^i:t  m(iy  pass  at  half-flood;  but  the  channel  along  the  eastern  shore  has 
*  ^  feet  of  water  at  high  tides*    This  river  runs  more  than  200  miles, 
?*^casured  along  the  windings.  The  Berbice  rises  probably  near  3^"  30^  N. 
snd  has  been  ascended  as  far  bs  a  great  cataract  which  is  south  of 
N.  laL    After  having  formed  some  other  rapids,  the  river  becomes 
*^a¥i gable  at  4"  15'  N*  lat.,  a  distance  of  165  miles  from  its  mouth, 
Measured  along  the  numerous  w  indings,  and  so  far  inland  the  tides  are 
l^rceptible.    It  widens  towards  its  mouth,  and  where  it  meets  the  sea 
It  i»  torn  miles  across ;  there  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth  which  has  only  1 
lect  water  at  low  tides.    The  Corentyn  has  been  ascended  to  4"  30'  N. 
lat*,  where  it  forms  two  cataracts,  one  30  feet  and  the  other  42  feet 
liigli.    At  this  place  it  is  a  large  river,  and  its  sources  are  probably  in 

I the  Scrra  de  Acaray,  The  rapids  cease  north  of  5°  N.  lat,  where  the 
river  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,  a  tlistance  of  about  150  miles 
i  measured  along  its  windings.  Seventy  miles  from  the  sea  the  tide  rises 
k  30  inches*  At  Oreala,  40  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  direct  linCt  it  enters 
^  the  low  plain,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide  ;  at  its  mouth  the  width  is  four 
^  miles.  The  sestuary  by  which  it  falls  iulo  the  sea  is  ten  miles  across  ; 
^  the  entrance  is  9  feet  deep  at  low  water.  The  upper  course  of  the 
k  river  Surinam  is  not  known ;  it  enters  the  plain  about  4''  40^  N.  lat., 
b  and  to  far  it  is  navigable  for  river  barges,  Towards  its  mouth  it  is  a 
mile  in  width,  and  north  of  Paramaribo  it  ia  still  wider-  Vessel s  of 
considerable  size  can  enter  this  river  and  sail  up  to  that  town.  The 
arony  is  a  large  river,  rising  probably  in  the  Serra  de  Acaray  ;  it  has 
many  rapids  and  cataracts  as  far  north  as  4"*  N.  lat.,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  for  large  river  vessels.  From  this  place  to  its  month  it  is 
not  less  than  one  nnle  and  a  half  wide.  The  tides  rise  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Demerara  from  8  to  10  feet  j  at  that  of  the  Puniaroon  from  6  to  8 
feet ;  and  at  that  of  the  Orinoco  hardly  more  than  3  feet. 

No  large  river  descends  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Parime 
Mountains  except  tlie  Rio  Branco,  which  is  formed  by  numerous  small 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  mountains  between  59"  aod  62"  W.  long, 
Soutli  of  2*  N,  lat. ;  it  runs  through  a  wide  valley  containing  extensive 
tracts  of  level  ground,  which  are  frctjuently  inundated  by  the  luddeu 
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p  3f/  ^.  Uit    lliu  h^er  ruas  nre  400 

Uoch  «a«  cLtnaTis  'i'>e»  oix  ▼arr  maaerallT.  Thoe  sre  two  nsr^ 
two  4rj  leMOYM.  T'r.^  k»c  n.2j  wbum  tammoBtm  m  dhe  miiiktf 
Apr.;,  >'it  '.he,  rai&t  ue  sac  heavy  be&R  die  Kaiktle  o€  Jmati  mM^ 
tb#7  liecrme,  ac^  m  Aaz^  taer  eeMe  afirdr.  Tbe  loor  drr  « 
root«niM  frA  Annie  to  November  DeeeBiber  m  Aamwrjl  n 
Jftoiivy  much  rain  falb.  Februrr  snd  Mirdi  «e  sbott  drr 
■OD ;  but  theie  montlH  ire  doc  qoite  m  free  from  t hover*  as  ^  I 
dry  teaiiori.  IIk  heat  oif  the  rammer  ii  tempered  br  the 
aad  hj  the  akematMD  of  had  and  Ka  breezei.  The 
of  th«t  low  coatt  maj  be  about  fiCT  or  82^.  The 
mmmer,  wtltUm  n«e«  ahoTe  90*,  and  it  does  ooc  often  dcacend  behv 
75\  The  more  elerated  parts  of  the  ooantry  hare  the  same  scaHma  ai 
the  Ir/w  coast,  but  thej  uke  place  a  month  later/and  the  rains  ftD  in  mock 
ipwiter  abundance.  Even  in  the  plain  which  is  drained  br  the  lim 
Rufmn^iony,  the  mean  temperature  of  Norember  was  found  to  be  82*. 

No  place  included  in  thia  ranef,  except  a  few  summits,  b  h'fk 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cerealia  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe. 
Aipiculture  ia  accrjrdinarly  limited  to  the  cultiratioQ  of  cokHiial  products, 
and  U}  the  ipmin*,  r«x>t»,  and  vegetables  common  to  hot  countries ;  as  rice, 
Indian  corn,  yamt,  mandiocca,  bananas,  and  the  pine  apple. 

THE  PLAIXB  OF  THE  RIVER  ORINOCO. 

in.  The  Orinono  §urr(iunda  the  western  portion  of  the  Parime  Moun- 
taina  on  the  north  and  weat  and  partly  also  on  the  south.    This  rirer 
riaea  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  region,  but  its  source  has  not 
been  viMtcd  by  any  European.   It  leaves  the  mountain-range  near  66*  W. 
King,  and  ?P  N.  lat.,  and  from  this  point  iU  course  is  known.    About  20 
miles  from  that  place  the  river  runs  west  and  enters  a  plain ;  shortlv 
afterwards  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  -  the  south-west,  which  is  called 
Casniquiarc,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles  joins  the  Rio  Nt^ro. 
This  channel  constitutes  a  natural  water-communication  between  the 
river  Mystcms  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas.    The  current  of  the 
Cassiquiare  is  rapid  and  the  depth  considerable.    The  Orinoco  con- 
tinues to  flow  in  a  western  direction,  inclining,  however,  gradually  to  the 
north-west  until  it  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the  Guaviare.    So  far  the 
river  runs  in  n  plain  of  alluvial  soil  with  a  gentle  current ;  but  at  tlie 
junction  with  the  Rio  Guaviare  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  for  150  miles 
it  has  formed  iu  bed  through  a  rocky  country,  which  however  does  not 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  except  near  5°  N.  lat.,  where  an 
is<date<l  summit,  called  Mount  Uniana,  attains  a  height  of  nearly  3000 
Icct.    In  this  part  of  iU  course  the  current  is  very  swift,  and  at  two  places 
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Mavpurci  and  near  Atures  it  fornriB  long  mpids.  Theie  rapida  are 
P  actable  for  boau,  mi  so  much  on  account  of  the  fall  of  ihe  waters  ita 
numeroua  rocks  and  sraall  iitlands^  which  are  separated  from  one 
*otlier  hy  rianow  ami  very  intricate  channels.    The  rapid  ctmrse  of  the 
^Vex  tenoinatea  at  Carichana  somewhat  north  of  its  junction  with  the 
Meta,    Farther  down  no  obstacleB  to  navigation  occur^  except  the 
Baraguan^  where  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow  channel  with  great 
Tepidity,    At  the  month  of  the  Rio  Apure  it  turns  eastwartl,  in  which 
**ectioa  it  continues  to  its  embouchure.    At  the  Boca  del  Infcmu,  near 
*^ntacfl,  there  is  a  great  whiilpool ;  but  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole 
^Wnnei  of  the  river.    At  Angostura  the  river  ig  narrowed  to  less  than 
*      yards,  and  here  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  especially  at  the  time  of 
floodsj  when  it  is  said  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  per  hour.  Below 
gostura  no  other  difficuUles  occur  ;  but  there  are  numerous  shoals  in 
be  wide  bed  of  the  river,  and  occasionttlly  sunken  trees.    About  150 
uiles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  begiiis  to  divide  into  numerous  bratiches, 
Ne  most  southern  and  widest  of  these  branches  nms  directly  eastward, 
id  reaches  the  ocean  by  the  mouth  called  Boca  de  Navios,  between  Point 
piirema  on  the  south  and  the  isltmd  of  Cangjejos  on  the  north,  w^hich  are 
ore  than  twenty  miles  apart.    In  front  of  this  mouth  is  a  bar  on  which 
17  feet  of  water  J  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  3000  fathoms 
across.    In  the  montli  of  April  when  the  river  js  lowest,  the  tides  are 
perceptible  as  fur  as  Angostura,  a  distance  of  more  than  280  miles.  At 
liie  confluence  of  the  Caronyt  about  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water 
rises  one  foot  and  three  inches.   When  vessels  w  hich  draw  mnch  water 
ascend  the  river  towards  Angostura  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  with  the  aid  of  the  sea-breeze  and  tide,  they  frequently  take 
ground.  ,  The  other  branches  which  run  northward  and  divide  the 
delta  of  the  Ormoco  into  numerous  low  islands  are  imperfectly  known^ 
but  their  number  is  very  great.    Ten  cun&ideriihle  mouihs  at  least  occur 
between  the  Boca  de  Navios  and  the  Boca  de  Manamo  Grantle,  which  is 
the  most  western  of  the  channels.    They  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Bocas  Chicas  (little  mouths) »  and  most  of  them  may  be 
navigated  by  vessels  of  moderate  size.    The  whole  delta  of  the  Orinoco 
is  covered  with  trees,  especially  the  Mauritia  Palm  (Mauritia  flexucsa). 

The  Guaviare^  which  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Eastern 
Andes  of  New  Granada  between  T  and  4""  S,  kt.,  flows  in  an  esstern 
direction  about  500  miles,  falling  into  the  Orinoco  near  4"  N,  kt*  Uttle 
is  known  respecting  its  capabilites  for  navigation,  but  it  is  said  to  he  con- 
nected with  the  Uapes.  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro,  by  a  nalural  caniih 
Tlie  Rio  Mela,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  farther  north,  is  formed  hy  a 
great  number  of  rivers  which  descend  from  the  easteni  declivity  of  the 
Eagtern  Andes,  between  4^  and  T  N.  lat*,  and  running  eastward  joins 
principal  river  between  6"  and  T  N»  lat.  This  river,  as  well  as  its 
umerous  branchesi  are  navigable  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  course 
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nearly  to  the  btie  of  the  Ande*.   The  most  noitfaen  of 
the  Rio  Casanare,  not  far  from  its  aomoe,  approadiei  t  III**!:"'' 
mountain-pasa  over  the  Andes,  the  Paia  of  Toxillo,  irBA  *^ 
Tunja  and  Bogota.    Where  the  Orinoco  hegins  to  turn  to  *''**| 
is  skirted  on  the  west  and  north-west  hy  an  eztensiTe  J^^' 
and  level  country,  into  which  several  rivers  descend  from  die  •^1 
west,  west,  north-west,  and  north.    Within  the  low  gnmndi  ^^^IV 
unite  hy  numerous  transverse  channels  and  join  the  Orinoco b^*^ I.. - 
mouths.   Tlie  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Apure;  and  thoeii^l.  ^ 
channels  are  accordingly  called  the  mouths  of  the  Apure.  '[^''J^K^^ 
rises  in  the  Eastern  Andes,  where  the  mountains  of  Ocina  V(|^'i 
and  runs  east  and  south-east  until  it  enters  the  low  grounds, 
mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  other  rivers.    This  "^»*^  1^^^ 
the  Rio  San  Domingo,  one  of  its  affluents,  is  much  navigated; 
rivers  also  are  navigable.  1  I  ^ 

The  Piains  of  the  River  Orinoco  may  be  divided  into  twopiitii*^l 
northern  and  southern.    The  Northern  plain  extends  from  the  shoiti'  I 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  between  the  river  on  the  south  and  thtMi^  l*^ 
tains  of  Venezuela  on  the  north-west,  to  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ani*  I**' 
The  Southern  plain  occupies  the  wide  space  between  the  Orinoco  on  l*^'' 
east,  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  from  south  to  north,  ind^  ^ 
Eastern  Andes  on  the  west    Its  southern  extremity  may  be  fixed  nai 
3^  N.  lat.  These  plains  occupy  about  160,000  square  miles.  Astothcil 
natural  feature,  they  are  divided  into  the  treeless  plains  or  Llanos,  wd 
the  wooded  plains.    The  Llanos  occupy  the  whole  northern  plain  sad  1) 
the  western  part  of  the  southern  plain,  or  that  which  extends  over  abott  I! 
half  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Meta ;  but  south  of  that  river  iSbef  I 
grow  gradually  narrower  until  they  terminate  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio  I 
Guariare.  Tlie  Wooded  Plains  occupy  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  I 
Guaviare,  and  extend  over  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  Meta  to  the  Rio  I 
Arauca,  growing  narrower  towards  their  north-eastern  extremity.  I 

The  surface  of  the  Uanos  is  a  complete  level,  except  that  in  sevfnl 
places  a  few  sandstone  rocks  of  considerable  extent  project  a  few  inches  { 
above  the  ground.    Near  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges  it  is  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thence  it  declines  insensibly  towards  the 
Orinoco.    It  is  destitute  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Mauritit 
palms,  which  occur  at  great  distances  from  each  other.    The  banks  of 
the  river  however  are  covered  with  bushes  and  high  trees,  many  of 
which  may  be  used  for  dyes,  furniture,  and  building.    These  wooded 
portions  of  the  Llanos  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  when  they  are  cultivated, 
produce  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  the  remainder  of 
the  plain  can  only  be  used  as  pasture  ground,  and  it  feeds  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.    The  Llanos  present  a  different 
aspect  in  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons.    Towards  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  rains  cease  and  the  rivers  have  subsided,  the  plains  are 
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>MTered  with  fine  grass,  which  makes  abundant  pasture.    But  between 
months  of  November  and  February  a  cloud  never  passes  over  the 
l4mA  blue  sky  :  the  heat  destroys  all  vegetation  and  dries  up  the  pools 
f^ioid  stagnant  waters  which  have  been  left  by  the  inundations.  The 
«rth  is  rent  in  deep  and  wide  crevices,  as  if  it  had  been  shaken  by  an 
MTthqnake.   Tlie  trade-wind,  which  then  blows  with  the  greatest  force, 
mni  which  at  other  times  refreshes  the  air,  only  increases  the  heathy 
Uowing  over  a  surface  covered  with  dust.    It  stirs  up  the  fine  sand 
whidi  covers  the  surface,  and  forms  it  into  dust-spouts,  which  traverse 
the  plain  in  every  direction.  During  this  wind  the  thermometer  rises  from 
92*  to  96%  and  within  the  dust-spouts  themselves  to  1 1 1**.    The  soil  is 
wo  beated  that  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  sand  attains  126^    In  this 
.flemaon  mirages  are  very  frequent.    The  animals  in  the  pasture  are 
-tormented  both  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  of  them  perish.  When 
the  sun  approaches  the  equator,  the  blue  of  the  sky  grows  lighter,  and 
clouds  appear  towards  the  south  above  the  horizon  like  distant  moun- 
tkeins.    They  rise  gradually  like  fogs  towards  the  zenith,  a  distant  thun- 
der is  heard,  and  the  rain  falls.    In  a  few  days  the  whole  desert  is 
covered  with  the  finest  turf,  and  the  animals  find  abundant  pasture. 
The  rain  descends  in  torrents  from  April  to  October,  and  is  accompanied 
hy  violent  thunder-storms,  which  generally  occur  two  hours  after  mid- 
^y.    With  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  the  rivers  begin  to  rise,  and  in 
the  month  of  May.  the  waters  have  filled  tlieir  beds,  and  begun  to  over- 
flow their  banks.    The  inundation  attains  its  maximum  in  July,  and  it 
maintains  its  highest  level  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  25th  of  August. 
During  this  time  the  waters  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  plain,  and  the 
spots  which  are  somewhat  more  elevated  are  thronged  by  the  animals  which 
have  retired  before  the  rising  flood :  as  they  are  obliged  to  get  their  food 
in  the  places  which  are  inundated*,  many  of  them  are  killed  by  the 
caymans  and  water  snakes.    In  the  upper  Orinoco  the  water  rises  from 
30  to  36  feet;  at  Angostura  from  24  to  25  feet.    The  inundations 
are  most  extensive  in  the  flat  country  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  Apure,  where  they  form  a  temporary  lake  more  than  50  miles 
across  in  every  direction,  and  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.    From  the 
end  of  August  the  waters  gradually  decrease,  but  more  slowly  than  they 
rose.    The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  Llanos  is  80%  and  the 
difierence  between  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  amounts  only  to  T  or  8". 
The  rainy  season  is  hotter  than  the  dry  season.    When  the  Spaniards 
first  visited  this  country,  all  tliese  plains  were  uninhabited,  and  even 
now  their  population  is  very  small.    Huts  made  of  rushes  and  strips  ol 
leather  occur  at  distances  of  several  miles  from  one  another,  and  are  only 
inhabited  by  herdsmen.    A  few  places  are  called  towns,  but  their  popu- 
lation hardly  exceeds  that  of  a  European  small  village. 

The  Wooded  Plains  differ  greatly  from  the  Llanos.  Their  surface  is 
somewhat  hilly  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  moat  southern  die- 
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tricts  between  the  riven  GnaTiare  and  Rio  Negro,  wbeit  iteep  ndb 
riie  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sor&ce.  The  whole  couitij  i 
covered  with  high  trees  and  impenetrable  underwood,  wliich  is  hmmi 
by  numerous  wild  animals.  The  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  in 
higher  tracts  is  stated.to  be  about  900  fieet  The  mean  annual  tcmp» 
ature  is  83".  The  air  is  never  agitated  by  a  breeze ;  rains  descend  ddf. 
sometimes  iu  torrents  and  sometimes  in  very  minute  drops,  like  deiB 
mist :  the  annual  quantity  is  between  90  and  100  inches.  Pferfaapstk 
months  of  December  and  January  are  exempt  from  rain,  but  even  Aa 
the  sky  is  almost  continually  covered  with  clouds.  These  plainiae 
extremely  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  stagnant  air  and  the  dcotf 
vapours  which  continually  rise  from  the  rain-drenched  surface.  Tfcef 
are  almost  entirely  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  which  consist  ef i 
small  number  of  families,  among  whom  a  few  monks  have  settled.  Tk 
most  south-eastern  part  of  these  plains,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  riTtn 
Orinoco,  Cassiquiare,  Rio  Negro,  and  Atabapa,  is  entirely  uninhahitBi 
and  covered  with  tall  forest  trees,  which  indicate  a  fertile  soil. 

THE  PLAIN  OF  THE  RIO  AMAZONAS. 

14.  The  Plain  of  the  Amazonas  is  the  Isrgest  in  South  America.  Oa 
the  north  side  of  the  river  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  its  basin,  extoid- 
ing  to  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Serra  de  Acaray  and  the  Sem 
Pacaraima,  and  being  separated  from  the  southern  plains  of  die 
Orinoco  by  the  higher  grounds,  which  divide  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Rio  Negro  from  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Guaviare.    Towards  die 
west  it  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huallaga  and  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche.    The  southern  boundary  line  is  indicated  by  the  cataracts 
which  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Amazonas  form  in  their  descent 
from  the  higher  country  south  of  the  plain.    These  cataracts  occur  in 
the  most  eastern  of  its  affluents,  the  Rio  Tocantins,  about  3^  30^  S.  bt., 
in  the  Rio  Xingii  between  4"*  and  5**  S.  lat.,  in  the  Tapajos  between 
5"  and  6*  S.  lat.,  and  in  the  Madeira  River  between  8*  and  10*  S.  laL 
The  plains  therefore  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  its  mftulh 
near  50*  W.  long,  to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  near  76"  W.  long.,  « 
distance  of  above  1800  miles.    The  width  of  this  plain  varies;  and 
it  is  mucli  narrower  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  further  west. 
Between  the  cataracts  of  the  Xingil  and  the  Serra  de  Acaray  it  hardly 
extends  more  than  350  miles  from  south  to  north.    Under  the  meridian 
of  64''  it  begins  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Madeira  and  extends  northward 
to  the  southern  branches  of  the  Sierra  Pacaraima  over  a  apace  of  more 
than  800  miles.    It  is  probable  that  the  width  considerably  enlarges 
furthtr  to  the  west,  but  in  these  parts  the  boundary  of  the  plain  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  runs  through  countries  which  have  not  yet  been 
explored. 

The  Rio  Amazonas  the  largest  river  of  the  globe,  intersecto  this  plain 
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fkom  west  to  east.   It  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco  in  the  Lake  of 
Xlaliricocha,  and  traverses  the  Peruvian  Andes  under  the  name  of  Ma^ 
'Mkm.   After  having  left  the  mountains  at  the  Ptmgo  de  Manseriche,  it 
V  above  800  yards  wide,  and  it  increases  in  width  as  it  proceeds  east- 
^vtxd.    In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  west  of  the  strait  of  Obydos,  the 
^ridlii  increases  to  three  miles,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  bed  is  occupied 
"hl^  islands,  many  of  which  are  several  miles  in  length,  though  generally 
tM  wide :  the  river  is  thus  divided  into  several  channels.    At  the  Strait 
of  Obydos,  called  the  Narrows  of  Pauxis,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  narrowed 
by  some  low  rocks  to  less  than  a  mile.  Up  to  this  strait  the  tides  are  per- 
ieeptible.    Below  it  the  river  is  four  miles  wide,  and  after  it  is  joined  by 
the  Xingii  it  appears  more  like  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river.  From 
Ae  mouth  of  the  Xingii  the  Amazonas  runs  about  250  miles  in  a  north 
north-eastern  direction,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  wide  mouth  called  Canal 
de  Braganza  do  Norte.    This  channel  is  intersected  by  the  equator, 
md  between  the  northern  shores  of  the  island  of  Marajo  and  the 
continent  is  about  50  miles  wide.    In  the  middle  of  this  mouth  lies  the 
bland  of  Caviana.    Part  of  the  waters  of  the  Amazoiias  are  discharged 
by  the  channel  which  surrounds  the  Ilha  de  Marajo,  and  which  on  the 
west  of  the  island  is  called  Tagypurii,  on  the  south  Rio  das  Bocas,  and 
on  the  east  Rio  do  Para.    The  eastern  shores  of  the  Rio  do  Park  and 
flie  western  shores  of  the  Canal  de  Braganza  are  nearly  200  miles  apart. 
The  water  which  surrounds  the  islands  of  Marajo  and  Caviana  is 
generally  fresh,  except  at  full  and  change,  when  it  is  brackish.  The 
upper  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari,  which  forms 
the  boundary-line  between  Brazil  and  Peru  is  called  Maranon ;  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  it  has  the  name  of  Solimoes  or  Solimas  ; 
and  from  the  Negro  to  its  mouth  it  is  called  Amazonas.  The  depth  of  the 
river  is  very  great :  in  the  middle  of  the  current  no  bottom  is  found  with  20 
fathoms  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ucayali ;  and  so  far  it  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels.    Between  that  place  and  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  it 
can  only  be  ascended  by  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  5  or  6  feet.  The 
rate  of  the  current  is  pretty  uniform  through  its  whole  course,  being 
about  three  and  a-half  miles  an  hour  when  the  river  is  full,  but  less  in 
the  dry  season.  The  navigation  of  the  Amazonas  is  favoured  by  the  wind, 
which  blows  always  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to  the  streAm,  not- 
withstanding its  windings,  except  during  the  gales,  which  are  frequent 
and  nearly  of  daily  occurrence  in  January,  February,  and  March.  The 
gales  are  always  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  blow  from 
all  quarters  with  dreadful  fury ;  but  they  last  only  a  short  time.  By 
means  of  the  wind  vessels  ascend  the  river  with  ease,  keeping  out  of  the 
main  current  and  close  to  either  bank,  where  the  current  is  less  rapid. 
Sails  are  rarely  used  in  descending  the  river,  and  the  vessel  is  allowed 
to  drift  with  the  stream  of  the  main-current.    Many  vessels  are  lost  by 
running  against  the  drift-wood  which  occurs  in  the  river. 
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The  Amazonas  brings  down  to  the  ooean  an  immenie  16 
fresh  li^-ater,  owing  to  its  course  lying  in  an  eitensive  plam 
equator  and  to  the  great  surface  of  its  basin,  which,  acoordiog  t 
I  oldt,  is  above  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  only  one-i 
than  the  area  of  Europe.  On  the  south  this  basin  extends  to  20 
and  probably  not  lets  than  nine-tenths  of  the  tropical  rains  whic 
Soudi  America  south  of  the  equator,  are  carried  to  this  river, 
north  its  basin  does  not  extend  beyond  4^  N.  lat. ;  and  sco 
though  the  river  is  always  fed  by  the  tropical  rains,  it  is  lowest  ^ 
sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Though  the  tropical  rai 
southern  hemisphere  begin  soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  Ux 
on  the  river  are  not  perceptible  before  November.  The  Maranc 
its  greatest  height  in  January,  the  Solimoes  in  February,  and  thei 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  riti 
river  continues  for  120  days,  and  it  sinks  to  its  lowest  level  in 
In  the  greatest  part  of  its  lower  course  the  difference  between  tl 
and  lowest  level  is  40  feet,  but  in  some  places  it  exceeds  50  fe< 

15.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  north  of  the  I 
declines  towards  the  bed  of  the  river  with  a  south-eastern  am 
slope  west  of  59^  W.  long. ;  but  east  of  that  parallel  it  slopes  fr 
to  south.  Hence  most  of  its  tributaries  which  join  it  west  0 
long.,  esi)ecially  the  I^a,  Yupurk,  and  Guainia,  run  for  a  gres) 
parallel  to  the  main  stream.  The  most  important  rivers  wh 
this  portion  of  the  plain  are,  from  west  to  east,  the  Marona, 
Tigre,  Napo,  I^a,  Yupurk,  Guaiuia  or  Rio  Negro,  Oximinia,  s 
patuba.  The  Marona  rises  in  the  valley  of  Cuen^a,  near  the  r 
pass  of  Asuay,  runs  about  300  miles,  and  joins  the  Maranon 
miles  below  the  .Pongo  of  Manserichc ;  it  is  not  known  ho* 
navigable.  The  Pastaza,  which  receives  its  most  remote  ws 
the  valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato,  runs  first  east  and  then  ec 
400  miles,  and  joins  the  Maranon  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
the  Marona  :  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  can  be  ascended.  1 
originates  not  far  from  the  Volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  runs  south-< 
400  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Manmon  between  4^  and  5^  W. 
is  not  known  how  far  it  may  be  navigated.  The  Napo  rises  1 
of  the  volcano  of  Antisaua,  runs  more  than  500  miles  in  a  sou 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  Maranon  west  of  73^  ;  it  is  rapid 
be  ascended  by  canoes  to  Sta.  Rosa,  about  100  miles  from  i 
whence  a  road  leads  to  Quito  through  the  mountain-pass  of 
which  is  so  high  that  it  is  never  free  from  snow.  The  I^a  or  ] 
receives  its  farthest  waters  from  the  mountain-knot  of  Jx>s  Pa 
more  than  600  miles  mostly  in  an  east  south-eastern  direction, 
into  the  main  stream  by  three  branches,  which  lie  between  71 
68°  W.  long.  The  most  western  is  called  Cano  de  Atajuari,  t 
middle  Cano  de  Jacurapk,  and  the  eastern,  which  is  consi( 
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nckpiil  mouth,  preserves  the  mme  of  the  river.  Its  CDume  is  gentle, 
L  k  id  conaidered  navigable  to  withhi  a  short  distance  from  lU  source. 
eYupurk  origLiiateB  in  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  dc  Socohinif 

the  Paramo  de  Iseajist;,  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Magdiilcua.  The 
□er  part  of  its  course  is  mostly  directed  to  ilie  east  »out)i-east,  and  the 
nex  part  Co  the  east,  and  it  runs  more  than  800  niilesi  joining  the 
LimoeB  between  61**  40'  and  65"*,  by  two  principal  and  several  smaller 
inches  :  the  western  h  called  Avati  paraii{\  and  the  eastern  Yupura. 
ii  river  ims  two  rapids  neat  10**  W.  long.,  the  Rapids  of  Cupati, 
ieb  cannot  be  ascended  at  high  water,  and  a  cataract  60  feet  high  near 
*  W.  long.,  that  of  Arara-Coard.  Above  the  rapida  its  course  is 
jft,  but  below  it  is  gentle,  and  navigated  with  ease.  The  waters  begin 
rise  in  April,  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  July,  b^in  to  decrease 
September,  and  are  lowest  from  January  to  March, 
The  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  plain  is  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Negro, 
licti  originates  in  the  hilly  and  woody  country  between  70°  and  61° 

long,  and  and  3°  N.  lat.  It  runs  lirat  north-east,  but  afterwards 
us  to  the  south-east  and  south.  Where  it  turns  south,  it  is  joined 
in  the  east  by  the  Cassiquiarc  (Guxiquiare),  a  branch  of  the  OrinocQi 
kh  runs  wiili  great  rapidity.  Near  the  equator  it  is  joined  from  t)ie 
it  by  the  river  Uapes,  or  Yapas,  and  so  far  its  channel  i»  free  from 
pediments  to  navigation.  Below  this  confluence,  the  Rapids  of  S« 
ibriel  begin,  which  occupy  nearly  70  miles,  terminating  at  the  vUlage 
Macarabe.  For  12  miles,  between  S.  Gabriel  and  Cinnanan,  t!^e 
er  is  so  full  of  rocks,  and  its  course  so  rapid,  that  the  canoes  can  only 
18  them  with  great  difficulty  when  the  water  ia  luw^;  at  hii^h  water 
is  imposiible  to  ascend  them.  At  the  rapids  the  river  begins  to  run 
kl,  gradually  inclining  a  little  to  the  south.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
:  current  is  gentle,  and  frequently  imperceptible.  In  the  lower  part 
its  course,  the  Rio  Negro  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  succession 
liikes  united  by  comparatively  narrow  channels  than  that  of  a'  river, 
iome  places  it  enlarges  to  12,  15,  and  even  20  miles  in  width,  and 
netimes  narrows  to  a  mile,  1 1  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Rio 
anco,  which  originates  in  the  Parime  Mountains,  At  its  mouth  the 
}  Negro  is  about  one  mile  and  a-half  wide.  Its  whole  course  consider- 
y  exceeds  1000  miles.  The  waters  are  lowest  in  March  ;  in  April 
J  begin  to  rise,  and  they  attain  their  highest  level  in  August;  and  in 
ptember  tbey  begin  to  falL  The  ditlerence  betsveeu  the  highest  and 
feet  level  is  about  30  feet.  Tlie  sources  of  its  greatest  tributary,  the 
,pcs,  are  not  known,  bot  according  to  the  iuformation  obtained!  from 
I  Indians,  they  are  near  73^^  long,,  in  a  country  which  is  rich  in 
d.  It  IS,  however,  maintained  by  the  Indians,  that  its  largest  supply 
water  is  brought  down  by  a  channel,  which  branches  off  from  the 
^er  Guaviare,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco.  This  channel,  which  con- 
iutes  a  second  natural  water^communication  between  the  Orinoco  and 
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Amazonas,  has  not  been  visited  lately*  but  it  was  once  navigited  kf  i  u 
Portuguese  named  Cabuquena,  and  is  called  the  Channel  of  Cabii(«ii  t 
The  cuurse  of  the  Uapes  lies  to  the  east,  and  near  70"  its  bediicn^  y 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks*  which  produce  some  rapids  that  extend  ibriiiBh  it 
and  can  only  be  passed  at  the  time  of  the  floods.  Its  cowse  ini^H 
to  be  about  500  miles.  ^' 

The  Orixi-mina,  or  Rio  das  Trombetas,  has  not  been  aBoendedtik  ^ 
source*  which  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  southern  declivity  of  tbeM*  ^ 
Mountains  ;  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth  'rapids  and  catancti^ 
mcnce,  which  are  stated  to  render  a  considerable  part  of  the  connef^ 
unfit  for  navigation.    It  enters  the  Amazonas  a  little  above 
Obydos.    The  Rio  Gurupatuba*  which  falls  into  the  Amazomi  ^  ^■ 
the  Narrows  of  Pauxis*  b  similar  to  the  Orixi-mina.  ^ 

Tlic  Plain  drained  by  the  northern  affluents  of  the  AmazoniiiBiyk  ' 
divided  into  two  regions ;  their  common  boundary  is  indicated   ^  ' 
rapids  which  occur  in  the  rivers  Yupura*  Rio  Negro,  Rio  Brsnco,iP 
Orixi-mina*  at  the  places  above  mentioned.    The  country  north  of  ^ 
])re8ents  a  different  aspect  in  the  western  and  the  eastern  portion.  1^ 
western  portion,  which  is  west  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Branco,  nvtf^ 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  wooded  plain  of  the  Orinoco.  If 
whole  of  the  plain  is  viewed  together*  it  appears  that  at  its  most  nocA0 
and  southern  l)order8  (the  cataracts  of  Atures  in  the  Orinoco*  and  teK 
of  S.  Gabriel  in  the  Rio  Negro),  it  is  about  600  feet  above  the  tea-1eii 
The  highest  part  of  it  occurs  where  the  Cassiquiare  branches  off  fiti* 
the  Orinoco,  at  which  point  it  is  more  than  1100  feet  above  the  let 
Its  surface,  south  of  Guaviare,  is  much  more  uneven  than  farther iKxdk 
Tracts  of  considerable  extent  are  covered  with  large  rocks*  or  rocky  \sSk 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  400  or  500  feet,  but  not  forming  contiDOOi 
rantrcB.  The  most  extensive  of  these  rocky  and  hilly  tracts  exist  about  tb 
pources  of  the  Rio  Uapes.    Both  the  level  grounds  and  the  rocky  titct 
are  covered  with  high  trees  and  impenetrable  under^'ood.  Notwithstsnd 
ing  the  imperceptible  slope  of  this  region  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  extei 
in  it,  and  there  are  only  two  natural  water-communications  between  tl 
Orinoco  and  Amazonas,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  canal  of  Cabuquesi 
both  of  which  run  southward  from  the  Orinoco  and  Guaviare  to  the  Ri 
Negro  and  Uapes.   This  shows  that  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plii 
must  lie  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  two  first-mentioned  rivers.  I 
climate  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  wooded  plain  of  the  Orinoo 
The  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  73°  in  the  day,  nor  10 
in  the  night.    The  annual  quantity  of  rain  amounts  to  between  90  an 
100  inches ;  and  it  is  nearly  continual  during  the  whole  year,  except  i 
December  and  January.    In  the  night  a  breeze  is  never  experience! 
The  superabundance  of  rain,  joined  to  the  interminable  wood,  maintaiitf 
moisture  which  produces  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  is  favourable  to  tfc 
wild  animals  and  reptiles  that  infest  this  country,  but  it  is  injurious  to  th 
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an .  Th  i  s  ooun  try  a  ccord  i  n  gl  y  con  tain  a  very  few  E  u  ro|ien  n  s  et- 
kQUgh  same  were  established  nearly  200  years  ago.  The  coun- 
Uo  Branco  and  that  east  of  it,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
"ectly  known,  but  we  are  informed  thnt  the  greatest  part  of  it  is 
hout  trees,  and  extend  a  in  grassy  plains,  which  supply  excel- 
The  climate  seems  to  lie  more  favourable  to  man,  as  the 
more  regular :  hut  the  whole  country  is  still  almost  entirely 
to  the  native  tribes,  except  in  the  most  eastern  districts  along 
and  where  it  comes  up  to  the  very  hanks  pf  the  Amazouas, 
town  of  Almeirim, 

them  portion  of  the  Plain  north  of  the  Amazon  as,  extending 
:  from  the  town  of  Almeirim  to  tbe  Rio  Napo  on  the  west, 
mrds  tu  the  line  marked  by  the  rEipidsof  the  nvers,  is  extremely 
»  hills  are  known  to  exist  on  it  except  at  the  moat  eastern  ex- 
icre  the  hills  of  the  Serras  de  Paru,  west  of  Almeirim,  are 
dred  feet  high.  The  surface,  however,  does  not  present  one 
lead  level,  like  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco ;  it  ronsigts  rather 
itial  succession  of  slight  undulations,  Tbe  soil  is  a  thick 
id,  vegetable  mould  or  red  clay ;  in  several  parts  sandstone 
I  the  surface.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
LTOt  and  it  subject  to  inundations  from  the  rivers.  It  is  not 
r  far  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  these  inundations  extend. 
listaiKe  l>eyond  the  limits  of  the  inundations  there  h  a 
)er  of  lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extents  which  when 
low  discbarge  their  water  into  it,  bnt  when  it  is  full  receive 
of  the  river,  and  by  overflowing  their  banks  inundate  the 
antry  to  a  pprcat  distance.  The  soft  soil  yields  readily  to  the 
waters,  and  thus  innumerable  channels  have  been  formed,  so 
all  the  rivers  join  their  recipient  by  more  than  one  branch, 
y  four  or  Ave.  Between  tw^o  rivers  there  are  generally  several 
nnnicadons,  which  when  the  river  is  low,  arc  mere  channels, 
le  waters  are  high,  increase  the  extent  of  the  inundations, 
ten  such  transverse  channels  occur  between  tbe  Yupur^  and 
grOi  In  some  of  these  channelfl  the  current  runs  in  different 
t  ditferent  seasons,  according  to  the  high  or  low  state  of  tbe 
le  rivers  which  are  connected  by  them.  Such  a  channel  is 
estern  mouth  of  tht*  Yupuri,  called  the  Avatiparauk,  in  which 
nher  to  June  the  waters  flow  from  tbe  Amazonas  to  the 
id  from  June  to  August  from  the  Yupnr^  to  the  Amazonas, 
ve  island  formed  by  this  channel  and  the  rivers  is  intersected 
annelsj  which  extend  in  tbe  same  direction  and  are  subject 
change  in  the  current.  As  tbe  surface  of  tbe  island  is  very 
the  whole  of  it  is  under  w^atcr  at  different  seasons.  In  this 
imtry  along  the  rivera  is  intersected  by  a  net-work  of  water- 
ich  carry  tbe  inundations  to  a  great  distance  from  the  banks 
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of  the  rivers,  even  when  they  rise  aboYe  the  line  of  the  miiiidatiflH,Bil^.  ; 
commonly  the  case,  especially  along  the  Rio  Negro.  ThciAolei^ilu^^j 
is  covered  with  wood,  except  on  the  low  banka  of  several  Ukei,iU|^  . 
during  the  dry  season  are  generally  covered  with  grass,  and  ian!lfH|«kof 
pasture,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Napo,  where  somettfuiiki'libi  o\ 
considerable  extent  occur.  South  of  the  upper  course  of  the  l9{>'"'lli^« 
offsets  of  the  Andes  of  moderate  elevation  advancea  conBidenfale(liMi|t^. 
within  the  plain.  mkhisA 

16.  That  portion  of  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas,  which  is  sitmlBiirf  1^ 
of  the  main  stream,  resembles  in  every  respect  the  lower  partiosrt|ij^  j 
plain  which  is  north  of  it.  But  east  of  the  River  Tapajos  the  U 
inundated  country  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  tbe  Ai^||^r;r 
zonas,  as  savannahs  are  found  about  50  miles  from  the  river.  l***Kity 
part  also  the  connecting  channels  between  the  rivers  are  not  mimMlledf 
and  occur  only  at  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths.  But  the  numte'  libl  t 
such  channels  as  well  as  the  lakes  increases  west  of  the  Rio  Tapajoiiii^  l^ftr 
this  part  of  the  plain  is  nearly  entirely  covered  with  water  from  Deocota  1^^ 
to  May.  It  is  an  immense  swamp,  which  extends  on  both  sides  |b: 
Madeira,  and  thence  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Peruvian  Ando,  Ktt  I  1 
the  countries  drained  by  the  rivers  Purus,  Coary,  Teffe,  lurui,  Ysttji  Ik' 
and  Yavari.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  last-mentioned  river  and  oaili  li^ 
western  bank  there  is  an  extensive  tract  above  the  level  of  the  inundatiai.  1^ 
This  is  called  the  Pampa  del  Sagramento,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  nortben  1-^ 
and  lower  continuation  of  the  Ck)rdillera  del  Este,  which  encloses tk  Is 
upper  brandies  of  the  Ucayali.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  svampr  I. 
country  have  not  been  ascended ;  but  the  great  volume  of  water  vluck  I 
they  bring  down,  shows  that  they  have  a  long  course,  especially  tk  I 
Purus,  which  falls  into  the  Amazonas  with  four  branches,  each  voat  I 
than  a  mile  wide  and  of  great  depth,  and  the  Yavari,  which  is  ntvigs-  I 
ble  for  large  boats  for  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  I 

All  the  country  inundated  by  the  Amazonas  and  its  tributaries  ii  I 
covered  by  an  uninterrupted  forest,  under  which  there  is  a  compact  un-  I 
derwood :  the  whole  is  tied  together  by  innumerable  creepers,  and  thni  I 
is  formed  a  vegetable  wall,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  |)enetrste.  | 
The  water-courses  are  the  only  roads  which  lead  through  this  maze.  I 
Some  portions,  indeed,  are  not  subject  to  inundations,  but  they  are  covered 
with  forests,  in  which  the  trees  are  generally  of  one  species,  more  equil 
in  size,  and  without  underwood,  though  here  also  the  creepers  are  na- 
mcrous.    Occasionally  some  tracts  of  moderate  extent  occur,  which  aie 
without  trees  and  covered  with  rich  grass,  intermingled  with  a  few  low 
bushes. 

The  island  of  Marajo,  which  is  situated  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Amazonas  at  its  mouth,  covers  a  surface  of  more  than  10,000  squixe 
miles.  The  north-eastern  part,  which  is  nearly  one-half  of  it,  is  some- 
what elevated,  without  trees,  and  affords  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of 
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eattle ;  it  resembles  the  country  west  of  the  Canal  de  Braganza.  The 
MNith-westem  part  is  low,  intersected  by  numerous  small  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  presents  a  maze  of  water-courses ;  it  resembles  the  country 
■ooth  of  the  Rio  das  Bocas,  and  west  of  the  Channel  of  Tagypudi.  The 
Umnd  of  Paricatiba  lies  in  the  Amazonas,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tapajos  River,  and  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  large  lake,  that  of 
Cunpinas,  and  two  wide  and  navigable  channels,  which  unite  the  lake  to 
the  Amazonas  and  Tapajos  rivers.  It  contains  about  900  square  miles, 
bring  nearly  equal  to  the  county  of  Surrey  in  extent.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  covered  with  plantations  of  cacao.  The  island  of  Tupinamba- 
ranas  lies  farther  west,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  large 
fkro  or  channel,  called  the  channel  of  Urarik,  which  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity joins  the  Amazonas,  and  at  its  western  is  connected  with  the 
Bio  de  Madeira,  the  greatest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Amazonas.  This 
bland  extends  nearly  250  miles  in  length,  but  is  comparatively  narrow. 
[Ca  Burfaoe,  which  is  above  5,500  square  miles,  is  low,  covered  with 
trees,  and  intersected  by  many  channels  communicating  with  the 
Amazonas  and  the  channel  of  the  Urarik. 

Though  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  intertropical  productions,  a  very  small 
portion  of  this  plain  is  cultivated.  The  whites  and  the  native  tribes 
ealtivate  several  kinds  of  mandiocca  and  plantains  for  food,  and  a  little 
Indian  com :  rice  is  only  grown  in  a  few  places.  Fish  and  turtle  consti- 
tate  a  great  part  of  their  food.  As  articles  of  commerce  there  are  culti- 
vated tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  and  cotton.  The  forests  contain  many 
frait-bearing  trees,  and  wood  suitable  for  dyes,  furniture,  or  building,  espe- 
cially many  kinds  of  palms,  among  which  the  Mauritia  flexuosa  and  the 
Gnilielma  speciosa  are  very  frequent :  they  also  supply  some  articles  of 
exportation,  as  wild  cacao,  sarsaparilla,  Brazil  nuts,  clove-cinnamon, 
and  different  kinds  of  dye-woods. 

The  lower  plain  of  the  Amazonas,  which  even  on  its  extreme  borders 
hardly  attains  the  elevation  of  700  feet  above  the  sea  and  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  differs  in  climate  considerably  from  other 
countries  similarly  situated ;  there  is  also  some  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  western  portion  of  it.  Near  the  ocean  and  as  far  inland  as 
the  Strait  of  Obydos,  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  are  not  so  distinctly 
marked  as  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  neariy  every  day  exhibits  both.  In  the 
night  no  cloud  covers  the  sky,  and  this  serenity  continues  till  the  morning ; 
but  the  atmosphere  is,  nevertheless,  filled  with  moisture.  Between  9 
and  10  o'clock  clouds  begin  to  appear  on  the  horizon,  and  gradually 
approach  the  higher  parts  of  the  sky  $  after  mid-day  the  hurricane  begins 
to  roar,  thunder  and  lightning  follow  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and 
the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents.  The  heat  during  these  phenomena  is 
oppressive ;  but  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  re-es- 
tablished, and  the  sky  assumes  iU  former  serenity.   The  rains,  howeveri 
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are  much  lees  abundant  and  the  weather  more  constant  from  loe^  I 
October.    The  rains  increase  during  the  month  of  NovembO)  ii  I 
continue  to  be  equally  abundant  till  the  end  of  March.   Fogi  utKq  I  ^ 
frequent  throughout  the  year.    The  mean  annual  tempentve  » ^*  1  ^ 
West  of  the  Strait  of  Obydos  the  seasona  are  more  regidii.      I  * 
rains  are  far  from  being  abundant  between  June  and  Deed^^T 
esi)ecially  between  July  and  October.    The  east  wind,  whidi  doai^l 
set  in  before  July  lower  down  the  river,  begins  here  in  ivant^ 
lasts  till  December.    It  increases  in  force  as  it  proceeds  wcMA 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  it  has  the  strength  of  a  gale,  in  which  it  ■ 
hardly  possible  to  maintain  an  upright  position.    This  east  wind,  ihA 
is  a  continuation  of  the  south-eastern  trade-wind,  ia  loaded  with  hkhM 
when  it  reaches  the  land,  but  it  is  a  dry  and  cool  wind  when  it  ki 
passed  the  Strait  of  Obydos.    It  refreshes  the  air  during  the  etriyfOt 
of  the  day,  and  towards  evening  the  heat  is  diminished  by  tlmilBr 
storm?.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80^,  and  the  annual  qnaiititji 
rain  80  inches.    The  country  dong  the  banks  of  the  Amazrau  it  m 
sidered  healthy,  owing  to  its  being  more  elevated  than  the  tracts  atsomei^ 
tance  from  them,  and  also  owing  to  the  greater  force  with  which  the 
wind  blows  there.    The  low  swampy  country  west  of  the  Madeira  Bi<v 
is  not  visited  by  the  east  wind ;  and  probably  this  circumstance,  oombiH 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes,  is  the  cause  of  its  being  abMrt 
continually  drenched  with  rain  and  of  its  great  imhealthiness.  Owisgti 
tlie  rain,  which  falls  up  to  a  great  elevation  on  the  eastern  decUvitiesflf 
the  Andes,  they  are  clothed  with  a  vigorous  vegetation  of  lofty  ticai 
tlie  western  declivity  towards  the  Pacific,  which  receives  no  rain,  isbuft 
All  through  this  region  the  trees  are  never  without  leaves;  while  tkj 
are  shedding  the  old  ones,  new  leaves  are  forming.  Most  of  the  trees 
plants,  especially  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate,  bloES* 
between  November  and  March,  and  bear  fruit  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SYSTEM  OP  BRAZIL. 

17.  This  extensive  region,  which  covers  one-fourth  of  the  fiurfaocflf 
South  America,  is  surrounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  the  .U* 
lantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  the  Andes  by  the  Centn 
Longitudinal  Plain  and  the  Plain  of  the  Pampas.  Only  about  oue-iitt 
of  the  whole  has  a  mountainous  surface :  the  remainder  is  either  hilly  * 
plains.  Two  plains  of  considerable  extent  are  embosomed  in  it :  oneii 
low,  and  occurs  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  system ;  the  other,  whick 
is  elevated,  is  towards  the  south.  The  whole  region  may  be  divided  'w» 
five  sections :  the  mountainous  region,  which  occupies  the  central  dir 
tricts ;  the  hilly  region,  lying  north  of  it ;  the  northern  region ;  the  pWB» 
of  the  Rio  Parand ;  and  the  southern  region. 
The  Mvuniainous  Region  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  ^ 
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tween  the  Bahia  do  Espirito  Santo,  near  20''  S.  lat,  and  the  Punta 
Grossa,  near  the  port  of  Santos,  in  24^  50'  S.  lat.  It  stretches  from  the 
sea,  in  a  north-west  direction,  to  the  border  of  the  plains  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  region  may  be  indicated  by 
a  line  running  from  the  Bahia  do  Espirito  Santo  north-westward  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Rio  Francisco  and  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  and  thence  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sta.  Anna,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Rio  Araguaya,  and  from  this  point  to  the  Salto  Grande  of  the  Tapajos, 
which  occurs  in  that  river  near  7^  30'  S.  lat.  The  southern  line  may 
be  drawn  ^m  the  Punta  Grossa  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Paran& 
with  the  Rio  Paranahyba,  and  from  that  point  to  the  union  of  the  rivers 
Guapore  and'Beni.  A  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last- 
mentioned  point  to  the  Gran  Salto  of  the  Rio  Tapajos  would  indicate  the 
place  where  the  mountain-region  borders  on  the  plains  of  the  Amazonas 
and  the  Longitudinal  Plain. 

This  region  rises  from  the  Atlantic  by  two  steep  terraces.  The  first 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  are  in  no  part  more  than  20  miles  from  it.  This  range  is  called 
Serra  do  Mar  (Sea  Range)  ;  its  highest  summits  are  about  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  passes  over  them  are  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 
This  range  is  separated  from  the  'second  range  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Parahyba.  The  second  range  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  varying  from  40  to  100  miles ;  it  is  called 
Serra  Mantiqueira,  and  is  united  to  the  Serra  do  Mar  north  of  the  Porto 
de  Santo  by  a  transverse  ridge.  This  range  contains  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  the  whole  mountain  system.  The  Pico  dos  Orgaos  rises  to  7786 
feet,  the  Morro  de  Papagaio  to  7466  feet,  and  another  summit,  which 
has  not  yet  been  distinguished  by  any  name,  to  S426  feet.  Near  23^ 
N.  lat.  the  range  turns  to  the  north,  and  is  considerably  lower,  its  high- 
est summit,  the  Itacolumi,  rising  only  to  6080  feet :  here  it  is  called 
Serra  do  Espinha^o  (the  Back-bone  Range).  The  passes  over  this 
chain  attahi  upwards  of  3000  feet.  The  coast  of  this  whole  tract  is 
rocky,  and  in  some  parts  very  high ;  it  contains  many  indentations  and 
excellent  harbours,  generally  surrounded  by  flats  of  moderate  extent. 
Though  the  surface  is  partly  covered  by  rocks,  the  valleys  and  interven- 
ing flats  conUin  large  tracts  of  fertile  ground,  whicli,  in  their  natural 
state,  are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  when  cultivated  give  rich  crops  of 
the  common  tropical  products.  The  climate  is  moderate,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  not  exceeding  74%  though  in  summer  (in  January 
and  February)  the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  100**  and  110^  In 
summer  the  average  heat  at  noon  is  86%  and  in  the  morning  72° ;  in 
winter  it  is  72°  at  noon,  and  in  the  morning  59°.  No  part  of  the 
year  is  entirely  exempt  from  rain,  though  the  winter  is  often  dry  and  the 
sky  cloudless.  The  rains  in  the  summer  arc  very  abundant,  especially 
in  January ;  and  violent  thunder-storms  are  then  frequent. 
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■torms,  and  lasts  till  April ;  the  annual  quantity  of  rain^  however,  is  not 
so  great  as  on  the  coast.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  65^^^ ; 
Imt  in  January  it  often  rises  to  100^  at  noon.  The  difference  between 
the  temperature  in  the  day  and  the  night  sometimes  amounts  to  3(f,  In 
the  winter  the  air  is  serene,  and  there  is  no  rain ;  but  sometimes  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July  frost  occurs,  especially  in  the  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  and  destroys  the  crops  of 
coffee  and  cotton.  Thunder-storms  only  occur  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
winds  are  irregular  at  all  seasons,  and  frequently  bring  dense  fogs.  Agri- 
culture is  almost  limited  to  tobacco,  mandiocca,  Indian  com,  beans,  and 
cotton.  The  last-mentioned  article,  as  well  as  horses,  cattle,  hides,  and 
■alt  beef,  are  exported.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  consists  of 
gold  and  diamonds  and  a  number  of  precious  stones. 

18.  The  Hilly  Region  borders  the  Mountainous  Region  on  the  north. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Joazeiro,  near  10^  S.  lat,  where  it  runs 
due  west  along  that  parallel  to  a  ridge  of  low  mountains  which  run  north- 
wards along  the  eastern  Wder  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Tocantins,  and 
terminate  in  the  parallel  of  the  most  northern  cataracts  of  that  river 
(3*  aC  S.  lat.).  The  coast  of  this  region  is  level,  rising  only  in  some 
places  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  except  north  of  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos  (All  Saints  Bay),  where  it  generally  attains  a  somewhat  greater 
elevation.  The  country  contiguous  to  this  coast,  and  to  a  distance  of 
from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea,  rises  slowly  towards  the  west.  Its 
surface  is  very  irregular,  and  in  many  parts  even  hilly ;  but  the  level 
tracts  occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  country.  In  its  natural  state  it  is 
entirely  covered  with  woods  of  high  trees ;  and  when  cultivated,  the 
soil,  which  is  mostly  alluvial,  produces  every  kind  of  tropical  plants  in 
abundance.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  southern  districts  does 
not  much  exceed  70°,  but  towards  Uie  north  it  increases  to  76^,  and  even 
to  78**.  The  mean  temperature  in  summer  is  about  86**.  The  rains  com- 
mence in  the  month  of  September,  and  terminate  in  March;  but  even 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year  showers  occur  occasionally.  During 
the  rainy  season  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  serene  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  usually  pours  down  in  torrenU.  The 
sea-breezes  blow  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  they  cool  the 
air,  which  gets  warmer  during  the  night. 

The  rivers  in  this  tract  are  very  numerous,  but  their  course  seldom 
exceeds  200  miles.  They  are  generally  navigable  for  50,  60,  or  even 
80  miles  inland,  and,  in  descending  from  the  higher  plain  lying  £ir- 
ther  west,  they  form  cataracts  and  rapids.  Nearly  all  of  them  inundate 
the  adjacent  low  tracts  from  November  to  January.  The  largest  river  is 
the  Rio  Belmonte,  which  is  formed  by  two  large  branches,  the  Arassahy 
and  Jequetinhonha,  which  rise  within  the  Mountainous  Region.  In 
the  last-mentioned  branch  a  gttat  number  of  diamonds  are  found. 


A:  TSft        if  "3*  TZti 

Oiiyjt..*Lt.  vrTir  .'1  4eT-rrL  tucs.  una:  «t  a  thai  incrflf 

nsfl   *T.  ir^.-jsL'^-i  zLUJtfi  vizi  k«L  u£  &n  aid  taoc  are  boaliBi 

nail  yx^Yn.  r.'i'^  pvi::^  s  aiijmi'  i?  vinkcnl  r»^ycB  <Mr^ 
Virvrr  p«r:  rwi:r-f  na  zrTvia.    Tbe  pin  iCKlf  aad  tbc  Ui 

are  E&^aaciT  nerni  <f  Tcctwaoa.  la  acw  p^KS  tbae  oocsn  m  sitk 
c»ca»,  or  ■t.-i^>  V^'acs  i&d  kw  met.  .Tbe  nins  W  aearij  in  tke  mbc 
■Kff.b*  H  ^  tbe  cnM.  net  ther  uc  fur  from  beinc  almidaiyL,  and  mbc- 
ttm^i  tvo  or  tkr^  jtan  pam  vitboos  t  drc^  of  rain,  and  the  cganDtr 
mt§m  micfa  ftrrtn  vta:  of  vi:er.  The  va:fr  «iiicb  is  ooUectcd  in  tbe  d^ 
prwi'M  'Murine  th«  ninf  is  brackiiii,tcd  frrqii«iitiT  not  goodaMO^iv 
oMttle.  The  tree*  1  Me  their  learn  darinf  the  dry  teaaoo.  and  sec  new  cm 
when  ibe  rnr.i  eet  in.  Lirse  rirert  are  rue.  and  the  tmall  ontt  hife  orif 
water  during  the  rains;  eren  the  larzer  ones  are  freqacntlT  withort 
watiiT  during  the  dry  season.  Towards  the  ridge  wfaich  ctrntitntet  the 
western  ^lorder  of  this  tract,  there  are  manr  brooks  coataining  salt  water. 
The  ridfire  which  divides  thb  tract  from  the  Taller  of  the  Rio  San  Fian- 
dso>  is  of  in*>*lerate  width,  and  rises  aboat  2000  fret  abore  the  sea-lerd. 
It  may  be  cjnsidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Serra  do  Espinha^  and 
IS  called  in  its  northern  parts  Serra  de  Thiuba.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
range  iscr>ver^d  i»ith  hirii  trees. 

The  Rio  de  Francisco  rises  on  the  noithem  decliTity  of  the  Serra  dos 
Vertentcs,  abotit  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  20»  S.  lat.,  and  nin» 
chiefly  in  a  north  direction  with  a  rapid  course,  until  it  unites  with  the 
Rio  das  Velhas,  near  11''  S.  lat.  At  the  junction  with  this  river  the 
San  Francisco  is  1708  feet  above  the  sea ;  farther  down  it  is  less  rapid. 
At  Sari  Romao  (about  16°  2'  S.  lat)  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
large  river  barges,  and  has  a  very  gentle  current.  At  Joazeiro,  500 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  it  is  still  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  continues  to  be  navigable  to  Vergen  Redonda,  where  the 
navigation  i«  interrupted  by  several  falls ;  but  even  above  the  falls  the 
navigation  is  often  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.  Below  Vergen  Redonda  the  river,  being  narrowed  by  high  iwkr 
Cliffs,  nins  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  several  falls,  of  which  the 
i>ach(>eirn  He  Affonso,  the  most  considerable,  is  said  to  be  50  feet  in  per- 

Ihr  in'  Itedondft,  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  from 

arawl.    From  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  ito  mouth  the  river 
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ram  still  about  200  miles,  and  the  navigation  is  not  intefTuptt^d,  but  the 
euireot  ia  rapid.  It  cntera  the  sea  by  two  mouths  of  unequal  size,  of  which 
the  northern  and  larger  ia  nearly  two  miks  wide»  but  haa  eo  little  depth  that 
only  vessels  of  60  tona  burden  can  enter  it  at  high  water.  The  valley 
of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  fertile>  and  produces  man* 
flioeca,  Indian  com,  and  plantaini  in  abundance ;  it  h  less  fertile  farther 
down,  and  the  crops  are  frequently  destroyed  hy  want  of  rain,  or  by  sudden 
intindationH.  The  greater  part  of  it  serves  as  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle. 
On  the  left  hank,  for  about  250  miles  south  of  the  tow*n  of  Joazeiro^ 
there  are  salt-ateppCH,  in  which  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflo- 
rescence, and  18  collected  by  the  inhabitants  for  sale,  being  an  article  of 
export  to  other  parti  of  BraziK  This  river  begins  to  rise  in  January, 
and  continues  to  rise  for  two  montlia ;  it  then  falls  more  rapidly  than  it 
rose.  No  rain  falls  in  the  valley  of  this  river  from  Augn&t  to  Decemben 
The  valley  itself  is  only  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  width*  but  in  some 
places  the  water  penetratea  farther  inland  by  several  channels,  by  which 
the  adjacent  hills  are  divided  from  one  another.  The  inundated  part  of 
the  valley  is  very  fertile,  and  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Rio  de  Francisco  may  be  about  1300  miles,  and  it 
may  be  compared,  m  to  length,  with  the  Danube*  The  tide  ascends  it 
about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  it  rises  at  Till  a  de  Pinedo,  where 
the  river  is  about  one  mile  wide,  three  feet  at  full  and  change. 

The  country  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  compre- 
hending the  middle  basin  of  the  rivers  Tocantins,  Xingti,  and  Tapajos, 
may  be  considered  as  an  elevated  plain  sloping  from  south  to  north,  and 
tTftversed  by  higher  grounds  of  great  width  hut  moderate  elevation.  The 
higher  portion  of  the  plain,  or  that  which  m  contiguous  to  the  mountain- 
ous region,  may  be  1500  feet  above  the  sea;  but  on  the  north,  where  it 
joins  the  plains  of  the  Amazon  as,  it  sinks  much  below  1000  feet.  The 
higher  grounds  are  huge  swells  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  about  500 
feet  above  tlie  adjacent  river- valleys,  and  their  slopes  are  very  long  and 
gentle.  On  these  broad-backed  elevations  some  isolated  ridges  of  hills 
occur.  Extensive  portions  of  this  country  are  covered  with  sand,  and  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  at  least  in  the  dry  season;  other 
tracts  are  covered  with  a  fine  grass  during  the  rains,  but  it  withers  in  the 
dry  season.  Some  parts  are  overgrown  with  bushes  and  shrubs,  and 
others  with  forests  of  low  trees,  which  lose  their  leaves  in  the  dry  seasou. 
The  upper  part  of  the  high  grounds  is  always  destitute  of  trees  and 
Bbrubs,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass  only  in  the  wet  senson.  The 
vant  of  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  an  impediment  to 
cultivation*  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  have  no  water  towards  the  cud 
of  the  dry  senson^  but  the  valleys  by  which  they  descend  from  the  higher 
grounds  contain  forests  which  do  not  lose  their  leaves.  The  rains  begin 
io  the  month  of  November,  and  last  tiU  April ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
abundant :  the  raina  are  often  accompanied  by  thunder-Btorms,  During 
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the  dry  season  tlie  more  elevated  parts  experience  a  oonsidenbledepi 
of  cold»  and  the  plantations  of  plantains,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  illftl^  ^ 
it,  which  renders  their  cultivation  precarious.   The  heat  in  smnnffi  ikJ 
very  great ;  but  the  changes  from  cold  to  heat  are  gradual,  and  not » 
jurious  to  health.    The  capability  of  the  soil  is  not  known,  as  the  rit-  ^'^ 
tlemeuts  of  the  whites  are  few,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  occopiBi  I  c 
with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses;  cotton,  however,  succecdivA  l^' 
and  is  exported  in  small  quantities.  p  • 

The  Rio  Tocantins  rises  in  the  mountiun-region  on  the  northendt 
clivity  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  with  many  branches.    The  upper  lit-, 
course  is  called  Rio  Maranao :  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Tocantins  ate  1^ 
its  junction  with  the  Rio  Paranatinga.    It  becomes  navigable  Eouth  d 
10^  S.  iat.,  but  the  navigation  is  frequently  interrupted  by  rapids.  1'- 
5®  S.  Iat.  it  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the  river  Araguaya,  after  which  I 
junction  it  flows  between  rocks  and  cliffs,  forming  many  rapids  ud  I' 
small  cataracts,  to  3°  3(y  S.  Iat ;  the  last  cataracts  are  a  great  inpedi-  I 
ment  to  navigation,  as  several  of  them  rise  above  one  another  like  te^  I 
races.  Below  them  the  Tocantins  enters  the  plain  of  the  Amazonas,  vA  I 
falls  into  the  Rio  da  Pani,  by  two  mouths,  which  are  divided  from  one  I 
another  by  a  long  and  low  island.    The  eastern  branch  is  called  Bihii  I 
de  Maratana,  and  the  western  Bahia  de  limoeiro.    The  width  of  the  I 
river  at  its  mouth,  including  the  island,  is  not  less  than  15  miles.  The  I 
largest  of  its  tributaries,  the  Rio  Araguaya,  rises  in  the  Serra  Seialii 
with  many  branches,  of  which  tlie  Rio  Vermelho  is  used  as  a  channel  to 
transport  merchandise  from  Villa  Boa  to  Par^    In  12°  30'  S.  Iat.  the 
Araguaya  divides  into  two  branches,  which  re-unite  in  9°  36',  and  en- 
close the  inland  of  Sta.  Anna,  which  is  more  than  200  miles  in  length 
and  of  a  considerable  width.    The  western  arm  preserves  the  name  of 
Araguaya,  and  the  eastern  takes  that  of  Furo;  barges  generally  go 
through  the  latter.    Though  there  are  small  falls  in  the  Araguaya,  it  is 
navigated  with  more  ease  and  less  danger  than  the  Tocantins.  The 
Araguaya  runs  al)ove  1000  miles,  and  the  Tocantins  more  than  1500 
miles.    These  rivers  begin  to  rise  in  November,  overflow  their  valleys  in 
December,  attain  their  highest  level  in  January  and  February,  and  re- 
enter their  beds  in  June. 

The  Rio  Xingu  rises  probably  near  15^  S.  Iat.,  but  its  sources  have 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  its  upper  course  is  unknown.  Between 
5°  and  4°  S.  Iat.  the  bed  is  narrowed  and  traversed  by  some  chains  of 
rocks,  which  produce  the  cataracts  that  occur  in  this  part  of  the  river,  and 
make  it  form  a  large  bend  to  the  south-east.  It  joins  the  Amazonas  st 
Porto  de  Moz,  where  it  is  about  4  miles  wide. 

The  Rio  Tapajos  has  lately  risen  to  importance  as  a  navigable  stream. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  considerable  rivers,  the  JurueDt 
and  the  Rio  dos  Arinos.  The  last-mentioned  river  and  one  of  its  afllu- 
euls,  the  Rio  Preto,  constitute  tlie  channel  by  which  merchandise  is 
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ught  from  Park  to  the  European  settlements  on  the  batiks  of  the 
apore^  the  Paraguay,  and  the  San  Loureinjo*  After  the  junction  of 
JUTuena  aiid  Rio  dot  Armos,  the  river  U  called  Tap^jos.  It  fmmz 
eral  falls  before  it  reaches  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonae*  The  largest 
these  ftiUs,  called  Sal  to  Grande^  occurs  about  1"^  30°  S,  lat.,  and  is 
i  to  he  30  feet  b  perpendicular  height.  Between  5^  and  6"^  S,  lat* 
te  ia  anotlier  fall,  called  Cachoeira  de  Maranhao,  which  iiiterrupls  the 
rigatiun*  At  these  two  places  ihere  are  portages ;  but  the  o titer 
aller  falk  may  be  ascended  by  barges.  Below  the  last-mentioned 
I  the  river  runs  through  the  Plain  of  the  Rio  Amaxonas,  which  k  joins 
low  Santarem :  at  its  mouth  it  is  about  4  miles  wide.  It  begins  to 
£rdow  its  banks  in  January,  attains  its  greatest  height  in  March,  aud 
tks  to  its  usual  level  in  Juls% 

19*  The  Northern  Rcffiarij  which  extends  from  Vj^  S,  lat.  northwards 
the  ocean  and  the  Rio  da  Parli,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which 
:  western  ia  a  plain  and  the  eastern  is  a  billy  country^  The  dividing 
e  between  ihem  is  formed  by  a  continuous  range  of  high  hills.  This 
igCf  called  Serra  ihiapaba,  rises  not  far  from  the  northern  coast  between 
^  and  41°  W.  lat.^  and  runs  sonth wards  to  near  9°  S.  lat*,  where  it 
Qs  to  the  east,  forming  the  northern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
San  FrauciscD  to  its  mouth.  The  latter  portion  of  the  range  is  called 
Ta  Araripe,  and  the  whole  of  it  encloses  the  eastern  hilly  section  on 
:  west  and  south.  Another  range  divides  it  nearly  in  the  middle,  be- 
iiiing  on  the  north  near  Cape  de  San  Eoque,  and  running  south- we^t* 
rds  unlil  it  joins  the  Serra  Araripe  near  38^  W.  long.  It  is  called 
!  Serra  de  Borborema,  The  country  included  by  tliis  range  and  the 
rim  Araripe  can  hardly  be  called  hilly?  though  it  is  far  from  being 
el.  On  the  coast  it  is  low,  with  considerable  portions  of  fertile  soil, 
t  tn  many  parts  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  a  waut  ofwatcf.  The  in- 
ior  coneists  mostly  of  low  and  broad*backed  ridges,  with  flat  deprcs- 
ns  between  them,  and  a  few  isolated  hilk  which  arc  dispersed  over  the 
ole>  The  upper  part  of  the  mountains  is  clothed  with  high  trees, 
oee  vigorous  grow  th  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soih  Agriculture 
limited  to  these  tracts  and  to  the  narrow  alluvial  strips  along  the 
era :  these  tracts  produce  cotton,  sugar,  mandioeca,  Indian  corn,  and 
iftcco,  with  ban  anas  and  some  riee,  A  great  part  of  this  connlry, 
n^ever,  is  covered  with  stunted  trees  or  coarse  grass;  and  it  is  still  in 
natural  state.  On  the  declivities  of  ihc  Scrras  de  Borborema  and  Aia- 
e  there  arc  extensive  tracts  covered  with  grass,  where  nnmerous 
rds  of  cattle  find  pastore  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
aaate  docs  not  differ  from  that  of  the  coast  farther  south,  except  that 
!  rains  are  less  abundant;  most  of  the  rivers  have  no  water  in  ihe  di^ 
>»on,  and  the  interior  also  suffers  much  from  the  wi.nt  of  water. 
The  country  between  the  Serra  de  Borborema  on  the  east  and  the 
rra  I  biapaba  on  the  west  has  a  much  more  broken  surface,  except 
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along  the  coast,  where  it  is  likewite  le?cl.  The  remiunder  is  covered 
with  high  hills,  sometimes  running  in  ridges,  and  sometimes  isolited. 
The  higher  part  of  these  hills  is  covered  with  tall  trees,  bat  tlie  kntr 
tracts  between  them  produce  nothing  except  a  coarse  greyish  gms  ai 
a  few  bushes.  This  country  differs  considerably  in  climate  from  the 
country  east  of  the  Serra  de  Borborema.  The  rains  commence  in  Jtat 
ary,  and  continue  only  to  April,  during  which  season  the  country  btft 
pleasant  aspect,  but  between  the  months  of  August  and  December  it  re- 
sembles a  desert.  Sometimes,  and  as  it  appears  in  decennial  perA  , 
there  is  no  rain  at  all.  The  Serra  Ibiapaba  is  mostly  coTered  fi*  ■ 
forests  of  timber-trees,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  no  part  of  it  is  voAv  t 
cultiyatioii.  ^ 

On  the  west  of  the  Serra  de  Ibiapaba  extends  a  plain  which  mewni  k 
from  north  to  south  upwards  of  600  miles,  and  from  west  to  east '5 
than  400  miles  in  the  widest  part.    It  may  be  called,  from  dw  Ivg^  ^ 
of  its  numerous  rivers,  the  Piain  of  the  Pamahyba,  or  Paranahyba*  ft  ^ 
surface  is  uneven,  frequently  rising  into  hills  several  hundred  kti\a^  I 
which  in  some  parts  spread  out  into  spacious  table-lands.  The  sontkn  ^ 
portion  of  the  plain,  which  is  between  600  and  800  feet  above  the  sea,  ^ 
most  level  part  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  soft  grass,  interspa*'  t 
with  bushes  and  mauritia-groves  on  the  swampy  meadows.    It  contifli  i 
extensive  cattle-farms,  and  is  well  known  for  its  dairies.    The  notthefl  k 
part,  the  surface  of  which  is  more  broken,  contains  some  lofty  trees,  W 
the  forests  are  of  small  extent,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  Vj 
large  plains  destitute  of  trees,  and  overgrown  with  high  greyish  gi* 
and  a  few  bushes.    These  lower  districts  are  ftivourable  to  the  gro«* 
of  cotton,  the  soil  being  rather  dry  and  sandy.    The  climate  of  ^ 
plain  is  hot ;  in  January  and  February  the  thermometer  frequently  ttiei 
above  100°  and  sometimes  to  110^.    The  mean  annual  tempcrataieii 
about  85®.    The  rains  begin  in  October,  and  increase  gradually  to  FA" 
ruary,  when  they  are  most  abundant ;  they  terminate  in  April,  but  cienii  ] 
May  it  generally  rains  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemo» 

The  Rio  Parnahyba  originates  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  At 
plain  near  10°  S.  lat.,  and  traverses  it  in  a  diagonal  line  from  soutb-vert 
to  north-east.  Having  no  falls  and  only  a  few  rapids,  it  is  navigated 
vessels  of  15  to  40  tons,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Rio  das  Baliaii 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  course,  and  up  to  this  place  there  ait 
numerous  European  settlements  on  its  banks.  It  enters  the  sea  by  fiic 
mouths,  the  most  remote  of  which  are  30  miles  from  each  other,  but  thej 
are  not  more  than  from  2  to  4  fathoms  deep  and  only  moderate-sized 
vessels  can  enter  them.  This  river  runs  upwards  of  600  miles.  Tb« 
Rio  Itapicuril,  which  is  further  west,  runs  not  much  more  than  8W 
miles,  but  for  nearly  200  miles  it  is  much  navigated  by  large  rirfl 
barges.  It  falls  into  the  Rio  do  Mosquito,  a  channel  which  divides  tin 
island  of  Maranhfto  from  the  continent. 
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20*  South  of  the  Mountainotia  Region  extends  the  Pimn  of  the  Rm 
rrona.  On  the  west  it  is  enclosed  by  a  mountain  range,  which 
inches  off  from  the  weBtern  eitremity  of  the  Serni  Seiada  in  a  south- 
litern  direction^  but  soon  turns  to  the  south,  and  advances  in  that  di- 
Sti<>n  aloTig  the  meridian  of  56^  to  24^  S,  Int.,  where  it  turns  to  the 
II  and  terminates  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rio  Parana  at  the  Sal  to  de  Sette 
ledas.  Where  it  runs  south  and  north,  it  ts  called  Serra  Amamhahy  ; 
J  where  it  runs  east  and  west,  Serra  de  MaracayiU  This  range  is 
"l^bly  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the 
to  of  the  Rio  Parank  is  formed  hy  the  continuation  of  the  Serra  do 
which  runs  in  a  west  south-west  direction  along  the  shores  of  the 
Antic  to  the  Bnhia  de  Para  nagua,  and  is  here  called  Serra  deCubat^lo* 
«t  of  the  Bay  of  ParanaguQ  there  are  some  high  mountains  from  which 
Slain  runs  directly  west,  near  25''  S.  lat.,  called  Serra  Doirada  i  this 
m  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  near  the  Salto  de  Sette 
3cias> 

file  coast  between  the  Pnnta  Gross  a  and  the  Bahia  Paranagua  is 
finally  high  and  rocky,  as  the  short  offsets  of  the  Serra  de  Cuhatao 
lUently  advance  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  much  in- 
Ued  hy  short  Inlets  that  form  excellent  harbours,  and  in  many  places 
surrounded  hy  extensive  Hats  of  great  fertility.  This  broken  country 
Ween  the  sea-shore  and  the  mountainous  langei  in  some  parts  extends 
or  40  miles  inland,  and  resembles  in  climate  and  productions  the 
tUtry  which  separates  the  Mountain  Region  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
An  ascent  of  nearly  3000  feet  leads  to  the  Plain  of  the  Rio  Parang. 
Us  plain  docs  not  sink  much  below  the  level  of  the  mountains,  its 
iftem  and  higher  portion  being  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
lile  its  western  districts  maintain  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  Where 
e  plain  hes  contiguous  to  the  Mountain  Region  and  the  Serra  de  Cu- 
tlto,  it  presents  a  broken  surface,  steep  and  rather  high  hills  occupying 
e  highest  portion  of  the  ground  between  the  rivers  by  which  it  is 
itered.  But  farther  west  it  stretches  out  in  levels  of  great  extent, 
uch  are  only  iiiterrupted  by  isolated  hills  of  very  gentle  ascent  and 
tall  elevation.  The  southern  part  towards  the  Serra  Doirada  ia  an 
tciisive  level  plain  calkd  the  Plain  of  Guarapuaba.  I  n  the  plain  of  the 
muk  there  are  forests  only  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain- ranges 
J  along  their  baic^  especially  on  the  east  and  west ;  in  the  level  tracts 
•y  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  to  the  declivities  of  the 
Is ;  the  forests  cover  probably  much  less  than  one- fourth  of  its  snr- 
the  plain  of  Guarapuaha  being  entirely  destitute  of  wood.  The 
d  ijrounds  are  overgrown  hy  a  coarse  but  nourishing  grass,  interspersed 
h  low  bushes  and  a  few  small  isolated  trees.  They  serve  as  pasture- 
aind  for  the  innvimerable  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  moles,  which 
istttutc  the  wealth  of  this  plain.    Agriculture  is  not  neglected,  but  it 
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18  limited  to  the  culture  of  mandiocca,  Indian  corn  and  different  kinditf  ^ 
beans ;  wheat  and  flax  are  grown  in  the  southern  districta.  ' 

The  variation  of  the  temperature  is  greater  than  in  the  oouiitikifr  ^ 
ther  north,  but  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  is  ezceaaiTe.   Hie  noi  ^ 
annual  temperature  is  between  60*"  and  Vf^  and  even  in  sommerAi  * 
thermometer  rarely  rises  above  80^.    In  the  winter,  from  May  to  Odf  ' 
her,  hoar-frost  is  only  common  near  the  mountains,  and  it  never  oeon 
in  the  plains.    During  this  season  the  winds  blow  from  soath  wA^ 
west  to  south-east,  but  in  summer  they  are  irr^lar.    In  the  eaiea  * 
districts  the  rains  commence  in  October  or  November,  and  last  toipl;  * 
they  are  most  abundant  in  January,  and  then  always  accompsniri  Ijf 
fogs  during  the  moniing.    In  the  western  districts  the  rains  bcglBid 
cease  later.    At  first  it  rains  only  during  the  night,  and  afterwirilii 
the  afternoon,  and  then  alternately  in  the  night  and  in  the  day ;  mm- 
times  for  several  days  and  even  weeks  it  rains  without  cessation. 

The  Plain  of  the  Rio  Pftrank  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  coontMi 
further  north,  owing  to  the  number  of  its  perennial  water-courses.  IM 
of  them  rise  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Mountain  Region,  eip^ 
cially  in  the  Serra  de  Mantiqueira,  and  running  westward  enter  the 
vated  plains :  they  all  unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Parana.  1W 
principal  branch  of  this  river  rises,  under  the  name  of  Rio  Grande^ « 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Serra  de  Mantiqueira,  and  runs  in  a  genorf 
western  direction  more  than  500  miles,  when  it  is  joined  on  the  right lak 
by  the  Paranahyba,  and  from  this  junction  it  is  called  Rio  Parang.  Mtff 
miles  below  this  confluence  it  forms  a  considerable  cataract,  called  UnU 
Punga,  and  lower  down  it  receives  from  the  left  the  Tiete,  which  tii' 
verses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  plain.  This  affluent  runs  upwards  d 
400  miles  in  a  westerly  direction^  and  though  the  navigation  is  reodoel 
difficult  by  numerous  rapids  and  waterfalls,  it  has  hitherto  beeo  jam 
navigated  than  any  other  river  which  traverses  the  interior  of  the  maof 
tain  system  of  Brazil.  Further  south  the  Parank  is  joined  from  Ae 
west  by  the  Rio  Pardo,  which  likewise  is  much  navigated  notwithstu^ 
ing  the  numerous  rapids.  At  24*  S.  lat.  the  river  is  nearly  4  milff 
wide,  but  it  gradually  contracts  to  one  mile,  and  is  suddenly  narrovii 
by  projecting  rocks  to  100  yards.  Here  the  river  forms  a  great  catincl 
called  the  Salto  Grande  de  Sette  Quedas,  from  the  fact  of  the  cbsntfi 
being  divided  into  seven  channels  by  six  small  rocky  islands.  The  ftl 
is  from  50  to  60  feet  high,  and  impedes  all  communication  by  water  ll^ 
twcen  the  table-land  and  the  countries  farther  south.  Between  tk 
Urubti  Punga  and  this  water-fall  the  river  may  be  navigated  with  ctf 
and  without  danger.  Below  the  Sallo  Grande  the  river  for  many  mte 
is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  which  clearly  indicate  tkH 
in  this  part  it  descends  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  The  last  of  tlii 
series  of  rapids  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Iguassii  or  Curitiba,  uf^ 
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calleil  the  Satto  f  guas?^.    Lower  down  the  current  of  the  Rio  Paraiiji 
|-«linues  to  be  rapid,  though  it  b  less  interrupted,  aud  it  may  he  navi- 
fted^  but  not  without  great  difficuUyj  even  where  it  turns  to  the  aouth- 
&st.    The  last  cataract  of  this  river  is  opposite  the  island  of  Apipe, 
►«ut  100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Paraguay,    It  may  be 
IL^galed  from  the  island  of  Apipe  by  vessels  of  large  burden. 
The  country  Sasiih  of  the  plain  of  the  Parana,  between  24°  and  28^  S. 
t.,  may  be  conaidered  as  an  appendage  of  that  plaiu^  which  it  resembles 
climate  and  productions.    It  contains  the  basin  of  the  river  Iguassn, 
that  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Uraguay,  besides  the  coast  which 
nds  from  the  Bahia  de  Piiranagua  to  the  Morro  de  Santa  Marta« 
coast,  which  here  runs  south  and  north,  resembles  in  climate  and 
luctions  that  which  lies  far E her  north ;  but  the  mountfiin  range, 
lich  divides  it  from  the  country  to  the  west,  retires  further  from  the 
I  wesj  in  some  places  to  a  distance  of  60  miles,  so  that  the  valleys  he- 
^een  the  off*»ets  of  the  mountains  which  generally  terminate  abrupily 
the  shores,  are  of  much  greater  extent.    The  w^hole  of  this  country 
►fdcring  on  the  Atlantic  is  covered  with  high  forest  trees,  and  exposed 
very  heavy  rains  from  October  to  April;  cultivation  is  very  limited. 

cc»uutry  to  tiie  wc^t  of  the  range  is  probably  more  elevated  than  the 
lin  of  the  Parang,  as  a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pine-trees,  and  rye 
cultivated  with  success*  Tropical  productionSj  on  the  contrary,  such 
^  mandioccH,  ricCi  bananas,  cofiee,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton^  thrive  only 
h  a  few  theUered  or  depressed  places ;  wheat  and  Indian  cam  are  grown 
iKtensiveiy.  The  fruit-trees  of  Europe  succeed  best^ — as  the  apple » 
r,  peach,  plumb,  chenrjs  walnut,  chestnut,  fig,  and  qui  nee.  The  tree 
bicb  produces  the  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea^  is  cultivated  with  success. 
!  greater  part  of  the  country,  howevert  i»  prairie  land,  which  makes 
pasture  for  cattle,  liorses,  and  mules.  Frost  occurs  from  June  to 
fteptemljcr,  with  southerly,  and  especially  south-westerly  wiiyis. 
i  The  Rio  Iguassvi,  or  Curitiba,  runs  east  and  w^est  for  about  300  miles  r 
I  is  navigable  in  the  middle  of  its  courst?,  but  before  it  reaches  the  Rio 
fWran^  it  forma  a  succession  of  watcr-fiiUs,  of  w^hich  one,  about  10  miks 
f^m  its  mouth,  is  said  to  be  120  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  this  full 
^  called  Sallo  de  Victoria,  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  parts 
(Fits  course  is  thickly  clothed  with  high  timber- trees. 

21,  The  system  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  is  terminated  towards  the 
K^th*west  by  a  region  which  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges.  This 
puthem  hilly  region  comprehends  the  countries  between  the  Atlantic 
fcean  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Parani,  as  well  as  those  which  extend 
tetween  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay »  as  far  north  as  20*'  20'  S.  lat. 
The  last -mentioned  cotmtry  is  called  Paraguay,  and  the  other  region  is 
ifided  into  two  sections  by  the  river  Uragaay,  which  traverses  it  from 
pf  til  to  south. 

The  north-eaaiera  part  of  Paraguay  lies  within  the  mountain-ranges 
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of  Amambahy  and  Maracayi!^  which  probably  attain  an  ekfUbs 
of  more  than  3000  feet.  Short  ridges  branch  off  from  the  weileni  de- 
clivity of  the  first-mentioned  range,  and  approach  the  Rio  Paiagiiaj,iBd 
a  long  ridge  runs  southwards  from  the  Serra  de  Maracayik,  and  tenh 

nates  about  20  or  30  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Parank,  whaetkii  i 

river  runs  from  east  to  west    The  whole  country  is  a  succession  of  kill  ; 

and  dale,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  extremity,  whidi  being  kv  ; 

and  very  subject  to  be  inundated  by  the  Parank,  ia  partly  a  swtaf.  • 

Both  hill  and  dale  bear  a  rich  soil,  and  this  country  ia  considered  oK  i 

of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  all  South  America.    In  no  other  couotiy  oe  « 

the  hills  covered  with  forests  containing  such  fine  trees,  and  laige  qutt-  r 
tides  of  timber  are  exported  to  the  countries  fburther  south,  which  sreM* 

tirely  destitute  of  wood.    The  level  tracts  and  valleys  produce  richenfi  t 

of  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  plants  which  are  generally  cultivated  k  r: 

food  in  tropical  countries ;  but  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  eri-  h 

tivation  of  tobacco  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  matiS.   Tbe  di-  ^ 

mate  is  very  temperate  and  healthy.  ■ 

Where  the  Rio  Parank  runs  south-west,  and  parallel  to  the  uppf 

course  of  the  Rio  Uraguay,  the  tract  intervening  between  both  men  j, 

(which  is  about  40  miles  in  width  and  150  miles  in  length)  resenUd  j; 

Paraguay  in  the  conformation  of  its  surface  and  in  fertility.   The  lidi^  ^ 

of  hills  which  traverses  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  covered  iviA  ^ 

fine  timber-trees,  and  on  the  lower  grounds  along  the  rivers,  espediUf  q 

on  the  Parank,  all  the  products  of  Paraguay  are  raised  in  abuudtnce.  - 

This  hilly  country  ceases  at  some  distance  west  of  56°  W.  long.,  and  ii  j 

followed  by  an  immense  swamp,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  sptf^  t 

between  the  Rio  Paran^  and  Paraguay  as  far  south  as  29°  S.  lat  Tbii  n 

swamp  is  called  Laguna  Ybera.    It  is  separated  from  the  Parank,  wbet  ^ 

that  river  runs  west,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  moderate  elevation,  and  fn»  ; 

the  Rio  Uraguay  by  a  wider  one,  which  is  somewhat  hilly.    Thisswiif  4 

is  more  than  100  miles  in  length  and  more  than  60  wide.    No  peitcp-  ^ 

tible  channel  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Parana  to  it,  and  it  is  t 

posed  that  it  is  supplied  by  infiltration.    Four  rivers  carry  off  the  wiWi  - 

of  which  the  largest,  called  Rio  Mirinai,  runs  south  to  the  Rio  Uragoifi  < 

and  the  three  others  join  the  Rio  Parank.  The  swamp  is  for  the  mo*  ^ 
part  covered  by  aquatic  plants  and  shrubs,  but  it  also  contains  mtty 

small  lakes,  and  in  some  places  patches  of  more  elevated  ground,  wbi^  ) 

are  dry  and  are  cultivated.    South  of  this  swamp  the  country  risei »  ; 

moderate  hills.    They  do  not  form  contiguous  ridges,  and  their  dedi*  j 

vities  are  gentle.    The  surface  of  the  coimtry  is  encumbered  with  bnBi»-  - 

wood  and  bogs,  and  studded  with  small  trees.    This  hilly  country  «'  . 

lends  nearly  to  33°  S.  lat.    Along  the  borders  of  both  rivers  the  ooir  ; 
try  is  slightly  undulating,  and  covered  with  palm-trees  for  several  ro3«* 
inland ;  it  possesses  considerable  fertility,  but  is  not  cultivated.  IV 
most  southern  district,  which  extends  southward  to  the  junction  o( 
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Rio  Purauli  and  the  Rio  Urftguay,  is  uniformly  low  and  frequently  in- 

uuclated  :  the  soil  ii  tukrably  fertile- 

A  tract  uf  elevated  ground  begins  on  the  Ehorei  of  the  Atlantic^  iitthe 
Morro  de  Sanla  Marta,  and  stretclies  wealward  to  54°  W.  long.  It 
Beems  to  be  of  conssiderable  elevation  and  great  width^  occupying  n^rly 
the  whole  country  between  28°  and  29^  lat, ;  west  of  54°  W.  long,  it 
^fradually  declines  towards  the  Rio  Uraguay*  A  great  part  of  this 
elevated  tract  is  covered  with  pine-trees^  eapecially  the  higher  parte^ 
proiTi  this  elevated  tract  the  country  stretches  out  in  a  eouth-wegt  direc- 
lion,  preserving  a  conatderai^le  elevation  in  the  middle,  and  sloping  down 
with  a  long  declivity  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Uraguay,  but  rather 
t&pidly  and  in  terraceSj  tu  the  low  country,  which  separates  it  from  the 
oeesD.  In  the  middle  of  these  higher  grounds  a  chain  of  mountains  rung 
nearly  north  and  south,  terminating  at  its  southern  extremity  with  the 
J*iiiita  Negra  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  higher  part  of  this  range 
xlsem  ID  jagged  peaks,  which  are  visible  al  the  distance  of  50  miles,  but 
towards  the  south  it  is  of  moderate  elevation  :  it  is  called  Cochillo  Grande. 

The  country  contiguoua  to  the  eastern  base  of  this  range  extends 
tom^ards  the  ocean  in  plains,  which  are  occasionally  internipted  by  hills, 
lia  the  north  it  is  abuut  80  miles  across,  but  towards  the  south  it  nar- 
^^pa  to  20  miles.     The  plains  are  generally  without  trees  and  are 
Kisd  as  pasture^ ground s ;  the  hills  and  declivities  are  clothed  with 
low  trees.     South  of  32^       lat*,  where  the  plains  are  of  moderate 
e^^nt,  the  forests  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  The 
lowest  descent  of  this  region  occurs  at  the  distance  of  30  or  40 
niiles  from  the  sea,  and  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by  a  low  and 
level  plain,  w  hich  bei^dns  south  of  34°  and  terminates  nortli  of  30^  S. 
»taL  :  it  extends  more  than  300  miles  along  the  sea.    The  middle  of 
this  plain,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  it,  is  occupied  by  numerous 
lakesj  some  of  winch  are  of  great  extent,    Tlie  most  soutliern  is 
tbe  lake  Mi  rim,  which  is  90  milts  long  and  2S  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth  ;  the  llio  Mirim,  which  ia  30  miles  long*  discharges  its  waiera 
intu  the  iake  Lijs  Patos  by  a  navigable  channeL    Between  lake  Mirim 
suid  the  sea  is  the  lake  of  Mangueira,  which  is  60  miles  long  and  about 
4  broadj  and  discbarges  its  waters  into  the  ocean,  at  its  northern  ex- 
Iremtly,  by  a  small  channel.    Farther  north  is  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
lb€  Laguna  dc  los  Fatos,  which  m  1 50  niiles  in  length  and  35  miles  in 
I  Its  greatest  width,  fo  that  it  there  occupies  more  tlian  half  the  width  of 
ithe  jilain.    It  is  generally  sbual,  but  a  channel  along  its  eastern  shores 
hm  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  moderate  si^se.    Farther  north  many 
lakes  of  smaller  dimcnBiuns  occur,  some  of  which  are  from  20  to  30 
f  iBilcB  in  length.    The  Laguna  dos  Patos  dbcharges  its  waters  into 
[the  ocean  by  a  channel  called  the  Rio  GrandCi  which  mm  about 
miles,  but  its  navigable  channel  is  hardly  more  than  12  feet  deep. 
Ill  has  a  bar  actos^s  its  mouth  which  has  only  12  fett  of  water,  and  is 
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■unrounded  by  dangerous  shoals.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  Rio  Grande  with  the  lakes  of  Los  Patos  and  Mirim,  as  both  these 
lakes  receive  a  navigable  river.  The  lake  Lios  Patos  receiTCs  at  ia 
northern  extremity  the  Rio  Jacuhy,  which  runs  upwards  of  300  mila 
through  a  fine  valley  and  is  navigable  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  coune. 
The  river  Yagiiaron  falls  into  the  lake  of  Mirim,  and  is  navigable  for 
tume  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mountain  past, 
which  leads  over  the  Cochillo  Grande  to  the  Rio  Negro  and  Uraguav. 

That  i)art  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean, 
and  consists  of  narrow  strips  of  ground^  has  a  sandy  surfiu^e*  and  cod- 
sists  of  a  succession  of  little  round  sand-hills  from  120  to  240  feet  high. 
Between  the  hills  there  are  some  fertile  spots  and  others  which  are 
swampy.  That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lakes  is  generally  swampy  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  but  further  in- 
land it  contains  level  tracts  of  rich  meadow  land.  In  some  places  exten- 
sive coppices  occur,  and  along  the  rivers  some  fine  trees.  This  country 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  The  winter  begins  in  May  and  ends  in 
October,  and  it  is  the  rainy  season ;  the  prevailing  winds  during  the 
winter  are  from  the  east  and  south-east,  and  frequently  blow  with  vio- 
lence, producing  frost  and  snow  on  the  higher  grounds.  On  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  they  very  rarely  produce  such  an  effect.  In  summer 
the  air  in  the  low  country  is  very  hot  and  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  vapoun 
rising  from  the  swamps  and  lakes ;  but  the  more  elevated  country  is  very 
healthy.  Agriculture  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  In- 
dian com,  and  mnndiocca ;  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  succeed  well,  espe- 
cially the  pear  and  peach. 

The  country  west  of  the  Cochillo  Grande  has  a  much  more  broken 
surface,  descending  in  long  ridgea  of  moderate  elevation  to  the  banks  of 
the  Uraguay.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  these  higher  grounds  are 
of  great  fertility,  especially  those  which  lie  north  of  30®  S.  lat,  and  they 
resemble  in  climate  and  productions  the  fine  valleys  of  Paraguay.  They 
arc  also  better  settled  and  more  populous  than  the  valleys  further  south, 
which  are  chiefly  overgrown  with  stunted  trees;  the  higher  grounds 
afford  pasture  for  cattle.  The  tract  of  country  which  borders  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  extends  either  in  plains  or  has  a  slightly  undulating 
surface ;  it  contains  no  woods,  and  is  used  as  pasture  grounds. 

The  Rio  Uraguay  rises  in  the  Serra  Cubatao  hardly  more  than  20  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  runs  for  a  considerable  distance,  first  west  and  then 
south-west.  After  its  junction  with  the  Ibicuy  and  Rio  Mirinai,  which 
brings  down  the  waters  of  the  Laguna  de  Ybera,  it  turns  southwards,  and 
in  that  direction  reaches  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  after  a  course  of  800  mile?. 
The  navigation  is  interrupted  by^iumerous  falls,  which  are  only  pass- 
able when  the  waters  are  at  their  greatest  height  during  the  periodical 
floods,  or  by  portages  in  the  dry  season.  Two  considerable  cataracts 
occur  below  3r  S.  lat.,  only  a  few  miles  from  each  other ;  they  arc  called 
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Salto  Grande  and  Snlto  Chico.  The  Saho  Grande  eon»iBt»  of  a  rocky 
rccf»  running  like  a  wall  across  the  bed  of  the  river ;  during  the  floode 
it  is  pas^bk  in  bouts,  but  at  low- water  it  may  be  crossed  on  horseback. 
The  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Uraguay  ia  the  Rio  Negro^  which 
joins  it  from  the  east,  and  run^iupwards  of  250  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  some  traffic  is  carried  on  by  it  with  the 
country  that  surrounds  lake  Mirim- 

TRK  CKKTEAL  LONOITVDINAL  PLAIK. 

22*  Between  the  eafltem  base  of  the  Andee^  and  the  wtstcm  and 
southern  prolongations  of  the  mountain  eyatcm  of  Brazil^  extends  ii 
wide  plain,  which  on  the  north  joins  the  plain  of  the  Amazonas  River 
ftiid  on  the  south  opens  into  that  of  the  Pampas.  Its  northern  boundary 
may  be  firetl  at  about  W  lat.,  and  between  65*  and  13^'  W.  long. ; 
and  Its  southern  boundary  at  28"  S.  lat.,  md  between  59"*  and  64°  W. 
long.  Its  length  ia  above  1300  miles,  and  the  average  width  350  miles, 
io  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  450,000  square  miles.  At  its  north  em  lind 
acmthern  extremities  it  is  only  about  800  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
From  both  of  these  points  it  rises  gratiually  towards  the  centre,  and  be- 
twieen  18''  and  21^  S,  lat.  it  may  be  from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the 
sea  leveh  From  ih\%  the  moat  elevated  portion  of  the  plain,  the  rivers 
descend  towards  the  north  and  the  south.  The  waters  which  flow  north- 
ward unite  with  the  Rio  Madeira,  and  those  which  run  southward  join 
the  Rio  Paraguay. 

The  most  remote  branches  of  the  Rio  Madeira  originate  partly  in  the 
elevated  valley  of  Titicaca,  and  partly  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  high 
mountain  range  of  the  Andes,  which  encloses  that  valley  between  19'' 
and  14^  S.  lat.  The  most  southern  of  these  branches  is  the  Guapahi  or 
Bio  Grande,  which  drains  the  country  south  of  the  Sierra  de  Sta  Cruz, 
hj  an  eastern  course*  Turning  roimd  the  eaatern  extremity  of  the  last- 
mentioned  range,  it  flows  to  the  north-north -wesr,  and  uniting  with  the  Rio 
Chapare,  which  brings  down  the  w^aters  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  de  Sta  Cruz,  it  is  called  Rio  Mamore,  under  which  name  it  con- 
tinues ^00  miles  J  when  it  is  joined  north  of  12"  S,  lat.,  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Guapore.  The  last- mentioned  river  rises  on  the  western  de* 
clivity  of  the  Serra  dos  Parecis,  in  the  Brazilian  Mountains,  and  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  north-western  range  of  that  chain  joins  the  Mamore 
near  12«*  S.  lat.  The  united  river  preserves  the  name  of  Mamore  until 
it  is  met  by  the  Rio  Beni  from  the  west.  The  Beni  receivea  the  numer- 
ous rivers  which  descend  from  the  highest  portion  of  the  Andes,  between 
18^  and  14*^,  running  first  north  and  afterwards  uorih-east.  After  its 
juDction  with  the  Mamore,  between  11*  and  10*"  S,  lat.,  the  river  is 
ealled  Madeira,  and  continues  in  a  north-eastern  direction  until  it  joins 
the  Amazonas  in  3"^  24^  S*  lat,  Tlie  course  of  ti>is  rivcr»  measured  from 
Ihc  sources  of  the  Guapahi,  exceeda  2000  miles.    It  is  interrupted  by 
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several  falls,  which  occur  where  the  three  great  branches  approach  one 
another,  and  after  their  confluence.  Below  the  union  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  there  are  13  cataracts,  and  above  it  in  the  Mamore  then  art 
five.  They  hegin  in  the  Madeira  in  10*  37'  S.  lat.  with  the  Cachodn 
da  Bananeira,  and  terminate  at  8°  48^  S.  lat.  with  the  Cachodn  de 
San  Antonio.  Ten  miles  ahove  the  last-mentioned  fall  is  the  Cachoein 
do  Theotonio,  where  the  river,  from  being  2000  yards  wide,  is  contracted 
to  500  yards,  and  descends  30  feet  perpendiculfur.  The  diffsrenoe  be 
tween  the  level  of  the  river  above  and  below  the  falls  is  160  feet.  Ik 
Madeira  inundates  the  adjacent  country  to  a  great  extent  The  li^ 
water  in  this  river  occurs  between  March  and  June. 

The  Paraguay  rises  in  the  Serra  dos  Parecis  near  14^  S.  lat, 
consequently  more  than  five  degrees  farther  north  than  the  aoadien 
branches  of  the  Madeira ;  but  its  course  lies  in  a  differeat  direcdoDtf 
the  river  runs  south.    It  is  joined  between  18°  and  19**  S.  lat  from  the 
east  by  two  considerable  afliuents,  the  Rio  de  S.  Louren^o  and  the  Bit 
Tacoary,  both  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Tk 
Rio  de  S.  Louren^o  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Cuyaba,  which  is  also  navigiUt 
The  Tacoary  is  much  navigat^.    The  current  of  the  Paraguay  is  icfj 
gentle  as  far  as  21°  20'  S.  lat.,  where  a  chain  of  small  mountains  ooaB  ^ 
close  up  to  the  bank  on  both  sides.    At  this  place  the  waters  are  nuA  ^ 
contracted,  and  flow  with  great  rapidity  in  two  channels,  which  are  ft 
parated  by  a  large  island :  this  place  is  called  Fecho  dos  Morros.  ^ 
down  (north  of  26°  S.  lat.)  the  Paraguay  is  joined  from  the  westbjtk  ^ 
Rio  Pilcomayo,  and  still  further  down  by  the  Rio  Vermejo.  Not  far  tat  ,j 
the  confluence  with  the  latter  river  the  Paraguay  joins  the  Parang  ^ 
loses  its  name.    The  Pilcomayo  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  4i  ^ 
Andes,  with  several  branches  between  19^  and  22**  S.  lat.  These  branii 
unite  after  a  course  of  350  miles,  and  the  river  then  runs  with  manywii**  | 
ings  in  an  eastern  and  southern  direction,  without  being  joined  by  4  i, 
considerable  affluent.    About  100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  ii  ^ 
two  branches,  called  Pilcomayo  Guazu  and  Pilcomayo  Mini.  Thoi^ 
this  river  runs  more  than  800  miles  it  is  not  navigable,  even  in  the  nif  | 
season,  for  small  boats  for  more  than  about  50  or  60  miles.    Tbe  I  | 
Vermejo  rises  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,! 
two  branches,  the  Rio  de  Tarija  and  the  Rio  Lavayen,  which  unite  «8 
the  eastern  base  of  the  table-land  of  Yavi.    After  this  junction  the  ti* 
is  called  Vermejo,  and  runs  eastward  with  many  windings  to  the  P* 
guay.    It  is  navigable  to  the  place  where  its  two  principal  brani 
unite. 

Tlie  Longitudinal  Plain  comprehends  three  sections,  called  the  Pi< 
of  Moxos,  of  Chiquitos,  and  the  Gran  Chaco.  The  line  of  division  1 
tween  the  Plain  of  Moxos  on  the  north,  and  that  of  Chiquito  on  theso^ 
is  indicated  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  which  brani 
ofl"from  the  Serra  dos  Parecis  near  60°  W.  long.,  and  enters  the  plain' 
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sotitli*weeteni  direction,  di?idinj^  the  affluents  of  tlie  Rio  Guapore  from 
those  of  the  Rio  Paraguay*  It  is  called  the  Serra  Aguapehi,  and  baa 
acquired  [some  celehrity  frora  the  attempt  to  make  a  canal  through  it,  by 
which  the  river  Guapore  wft<3  to  be  united  to  the  Rio  Juar^,  ati  affluenC  of 
tlie  Paraguay*  This  canal  was  intended  to  effect  a  water  communication 
between  the  Amazonas  and  La  Plata.  The  attempt  failed,  as  it  ia  sup- 
fioted,  from  want  of  fikill  in  those  who  were  intrusted  with  iu  execution. 
The  Serra  Aguapehi  does  not  run  across  the  whole  plain,  but  terminates 
near  W  30'  S.  lat.,  about  150  mil^  from  the  Serra  de  Sta  Cruz,  which 
Uea  nw\y  weat  of  iu 

The  P/ain  of  Moxos  stretch es  eastward  to  the  branches  of  the  Serra 
pBirecis,  which  are  about  40  miles  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rio 
Guapore.  On  both  sides  of  thia  river  the  country  extends  in  meadows 
covered  with  short  grass  and  herbs.  There  occur  on  these  plains,  at  tin* 
equal  disunces,  some  higher  grounds  which  are  covered  with  buahesi,  and 
appear  like  islands.  Some  other  tracts  are  depressed  below  the  general 
■urface,  and  are  overgrowo  with  impenetrable  reeds  and  rushes.  In  a 
few  places  small  groves  of  palm-trees  occur  \  but  in  genera!  there  are  no 
voods,  ej&cept  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  which  are  higher  than  the 
iDtervening  tracts.  The  country  is  inundated  for  more  tlian  four  mouths, 
fftim  December  to  April,  aa  the  high  water  in  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Bio  Madeira  occurs  two  months  sooner  than  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
CiNiTse.  The  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  lakesi,  mostly  of  mode- 
iste  ex  ten  I,  Many  of  them  arc  formed  by  the  inundalions,  and  contain 
a  muddy  water ;  but  the  others  are  produced  by  springs^  and  the 
WAter  ia  clear.  All  these  lakes  communicate  with  one  or  two  rivers, 
tod  thus  there  are  natural  water  communications  between  the  Guapore, 
If  amorc,  and  Beni.  The  lakes  are  surrounded  to  a  considerable  distance 
by  swamps.  Thia  country  is  very  hot,  but  cold  winds  are  experienced 
m  July  and  August,  which  blow  from  the  west  and  south.  The  western 
portion  of  this  plain,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Andes,  contains  large 
Ibrests  of  high  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  riven,  and  the  forests 
mend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  these  banks.  The  tracts  which  are 
mnote  from  the  rivers  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  many  parts  high 
enough  not  to  be  inundated,  and  these  tracts  are  good  pastnre^grounds. 

The  Plain  of  CAii|wiVa*  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Longitudinal  Plain, 
and  e:xtends  southwards  to  between  20*  and  21"  S.  lat,,  where  the  bound- 
ary between  it  and  the  Gran  Chaco  is  formed  by  a  rocky  ridge  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  called  the  Serra  de  Otaqui^,  which  is  connected  on  the 
west  with  some  of  the  offsets  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  This  chain  ler- 
mamtm  on  the  east  at  some  distimce  from  the  Paraguay,  and  the  inter- 
mnng  country  i»  a  swamp.  Tlic  Plain  of  Chiquilos  com  pr  eh  ends, 
therefore^  the  countries  between  the  Rio  Guapnhi  on  the  west,  and  those 
wHch  lie  on  both  banks  of  the  Paraguay  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
J  until  River,    Its  eastern  border  is  formed  by  the  offsets  of  a  range  which 
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unites  the  Serra  Parecia  to  the  Sierra  Seiada,  and  farther  south  by  the 
Sierra  Amambahy .  Thin  plain  in  nearly  all  its  extent  is  a  complete  level ; 
but  there  is  a  series  of  isolated  short  mountain-ridges  along  the  wciteni 
banks  of  the  Paraguay,  of  which  that  called  Sierra  Albuquerque,  nev 
19''  S.  Ut.,  is  the  most  elevated  and  largest,  occupying  a  spaoe  from  35 
to  40  miles  in  length  and  width.  These  short  ridges,  which  lie  in  a  row 
from  south  to  north  at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Paragost, 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  depressions,  occupied  by  watei^ 
courses,  by  which  the  large  lakes  which  lie  to  the  west  of  these  lasgci 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Paraguay.    At  the  end  of  the  rainy  an- 
son,  in  March,  when  the  rains  are  very  abundant,  and  the  Paraguay  ciih 
uot  carry  them  off  by  its  narrow  channels  at  the  Fecho  dos  Morros,  the 
low  grounds  on  both  aidea  of  the  river  are  laid  under  water,  and  there  is 
formed  a  lake  nearly  700  milea  in  length  from  north  to  aouth.  The 
inundations  are  most  extenaive  to  the  east ;  for  on  the  banks  of  the  riTen 
S.  Louren<^  ancT  Cuyaba  they  reach  above  100  miles  from  the  Paragosy: 
farther  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taooary,  they  reach  only  to  a  distance 
of  50  miles.    On  the  west  of  the  Paraguay  the  water  passes  by  the  dm- 
nels  between  the  mountain*ridges  into  the  lakes  which  lie  bdiind  then, 
and  there  expands  over  an  unknown  extent  of  country.    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  reaches  the  numerous  and  extenaive  lakes  which  occupy 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  Plain  of  Chiquitos,  and  are  called  Las  Lagunai, 
and  that  from  them  the  water  ia  carried  to  aome  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio 
Madeirn,  which  flow  at  no  great  distance  from  them  on  the  west  Id 
September,  however,  the  waters  are  entirely  carried  off,  and  the  whole 
surface  ia  laid  dry.     The  immenae  lake,  which  is  thus  formed  after  the 
rains,  and  exists  only  for  about  six  montha  of  the  year,  ia  called  Xaraycs, 
and  n  considerable  portion  of  it  ia  covered  with  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  on 
which  innumerable  flocka  of  water-fowla,  eapecially  geese,  feed.    In  iti 
whole  extent  no  acttlementa  have  been  formed.    Like  the  greateat  part  of 
the  delta  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  it  ia  covered  with  water  during  the  time  when 
the  crops  should  grow,  and  thua  it  ia  rendered  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
tract  covered  by  it  ia  entirely  deatitute  of  trees  and  buahes. 

The  Gran  Chaco  extends  from  near  20**  to  28'  S.  lat.,  between  the 
Rio  Paraguay  on  the  east,  and  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  on  the  west, 
with  an  average  width  of  250  miles.  It  diflPera  greatly  from  the  Plain  oit 
Chiquitoa.  No  part  of  it,  except  the  narrow  atripa  contiguous  to  the  riven, 
ia  aubject  to  inundation ;  and,  aa  the  raina  aouth  of  21®  S.  lat  art 
Bcanty,  this  region  suffers  as  much  from  the  want  of  water  as  that  farther 
north  from  its  superabundance.  The  most  northern  part,  which  is  calkd 
the  Llanos  dc  Manso,  and  which  occupies  the  extensive  tract  between  the 
Rio'Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay,  receives  several  showers  between  the 
beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of  February ;  and  though  entirely 
destitute  of  wood,  except  along  the  fiew  water-courses,  it  is  covered  duringi 
great  part  of  the  year  with  grass,  which  supplies  good  pasture  for  horses^ 
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The  native  tribes  which  inhabit  it  possess  great  numbers  of  horses,  and 
are  formidable  to  their  white  neighbours.  No  settlements  of  whites  have 
been  formed  in  these  plains.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco, 
or  that  which  extends  between  the  Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Salado, 
nearly  to  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  Rio  Parank,  is  a  complete  desert 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  impregnated  with  salt.  There  is  no  vegetation,  and 
even  the  native  tribes  shun  this  inhospitable  tract.  Wells  occur  only  at 
great  intervals.  The  rains  are  extremely  scanty,  and  in  some  parts,  pro- 
bably, no  rain  at  all  fietlls,  as  this  country  is  situated  between  the  regions 
where  the  summer  and  winter  rains  prevail.  No  part  of  it  seems  fit  for 
agriculture,  except  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  which  contain  water  all 
the  year  round,  and  where  narrow  strips  covered  with  wood  occur :  the 
lemainder  of  the  desert  is  destitute  of  trees. 

THE  PLAIN  OF  THE  PAMPAS. 

23.  This  plain  commences  on  the  north,  near  20""  S.  lat.,  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  and  stretches  between  that  river  and  the  Andes 
of  the  Despoblado,  southwards,  to  28''  S.  lat.,  where  it  grows  wider,  and 
comprehends  the  whole  country  between  the  Chilian  Andes  on  the  west, 
and  the  Salado,  Parand,  and  La  Plata  rivers  on  the  east.  It  terminates 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Cusu  Lieubu,  between  39''  and  41° 
S.  lat.  This  immense  plain  presents  a  greater  diversity  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate than  any  other  of  the  plains  of  South  America. 

The  Rio  Salado  rises  with  several  branches  in  the  southern  and  more 
broken  portion  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  and  drains  the  southern 
part  of  that  region,  running  first  southwards  and  afterwards  east-north- 
east. It  leaves  the  mountains  at  a  place  called  Passage,  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult, and  even  dangerous,  to  cross  during  the  rising  of  the  waters.  At 
this  place  it  runs  south-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  for  above  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  begins  to  run  south,  and  joins  the  Rio 
Parank  at  Santo  Espiritu  (32°  30'  S.  lat.)*  In  the  mountain-region  the 
waters  are  fresh,  but  in  the  flat  saline  country  through  which  they  after- 
wards run,  the  waters  imbibe  a  brackish  taste,  from  which  the  river  takes 
tbe  name  of  Salado  (Salt  River).  It  runs  more  than  800  miles,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  river-barges  as  far  as  Matara  (28°  S.  lat.). 

The  Rio  Dolce  rises  with  several  branches  in  the  valleys  between  the 
southern  offsets  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Rio  Salado,  south-eastwards,  through  the  plains,  until  it  is  lost  in  an 
extensive  salt-lake  called  Los  Porongos ;  the  waters  are  fresh,  and  hence 
it  derives  its  name.    It  runs  more  than  350  miles,  but  it  is  not  navigable. 

The  Plain  of  Tucuman^  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Plain  of  the 
Pampas,  is  of  comparatively  small  extent.  It  stretches  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  between  the  Rio  Salado  on  the 
north^and  the  Rio  Dolce  on  the  south,  about  160  or  170  miles  in  length, 
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and  100  miles  in  average  width.  It  is  a  aiightly-inclined  plain,  whkb, 
in  the  tibrthern  districts,  descends  towards  the  east,  and  in  the  soathen 
towards  the  south.  The  surface  is  more  undulating  than  hilly.  Tbe 
climate  is  hot,  hut  dry  and  salubrious.  The  rains  which  fall  between 
November  and  March  are  sufficient  for  the  crops  of  tobacco,  com,  maiK, 
and  rice,  which  are  raised  on  this  fertile  soil.  The  sug^ar-cane  ia  said  ts 
grow  naturally  on  the  eastern  borders  near  the  rivers.  The  baae  and  slope 
of  the  mountains  to  the  west  are  covered  with  fine  trees  in  every  variety, 
intersected  with  iunumerable  shmba,  and  hung  with  the  moet  beautifbl 
parasitical  plants.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  countriei  of 
South  America. 

The  country  which  borders  on  this  plain  to  the  east,  and  atretches  cok 
south-eastwards  between  the  Rio  Salado  and  Rio  Dolce,  reaembkiio 
every  respect  .the  southern  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  being  a  dcsot 
without  trees  and  water,  and  nearly  without  vegetation.  The  soil  is  im- 
pr^ated  with  salt.  On  the  banks  of  both  rivers  only  there  occur  some 
tracts  of  moderate  width,  which  are  overgrown  with  graaaea,  and  contaio 
patches  of  trees.  These  tracts,  which  are  settled  and  cultivated,  produce 
wheat.  The  fields  are  irrigated  by  water  from  the  rivers.  On  the  desot 
grounds  contiguous  to  these  fertile  tracts  that  kind  of  cactus  grows  oo 
which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  this  article  it 
collected  and  exported. 

South  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  between  28*'  and  30*"  S.  1st., 
and  from  the  Serra  de  Yelasco  on  the  west  to  the  Rio  Dolce  on  the  east, 
extends  a  salt  desert  called  Las  Salinas^  which  may  be  compared  with 
similar  deserts  on  the  table-land  of  Persia.  Where  it  approaches  the  Rio 
Dolce  along  the  road  leading  from  Cordova  to  Santiago  del  Eatero,  it  is 
about  30  or  40  miles  in  width  between  the  villages  of  Ambragasta  and 
La  Nona.  This  portion  is  called  the  Travesia  de  AmbragasU.  Farther 
west  it  is  much  wider,  and  in  some  places  more  than  150  miles  from 
north  to  south :  it  stretches  out  in  a  level,  interspersed  with  sandy  hil- 
locks. The  soil  is  generally  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  in 
some  places  there  are  incrustations  of  salt :  it  produces  hardly  anything 
except  different  kinds  of  salsola,  from  the  ashes  of  which  soda  ia  extracted. 
No  water  is  found  either  in  streams  or  in  pools  or  lakes.  It  is  only  at  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  along  the  Rio  Dolce  and  the  Serra  de 
Velasco  that  fertile  tracts,  a  few  miles  in  width,  occur :  in  the  former 
wheat  is  cultivated,  and  in  the  latter,  which  is  called  La  Costa,  there  are 
fine  vineyards  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  This  desert  has  a  very 
slight  elevation  :  the  Travesia  of  Ambragasta  is  hardly  more  than  200 
feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  is  above  700  miles  from  it.  No  part  of 
America  experiences  so  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  this  country,  especiaUy 
during  the  north  wind,  which  is  prevalent  in  summer  (from  November 
to  April).    This  wind  is  so  hot  that  it  blisters  the  skin  on  the  face  and 
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hands,  even  of  those  who  remain  within  doors ;  leaves  fall  scorched  from 
the  trees,  and  the  hark  cracks  and  shrivels  as  if  fire  had  heen  applied 
to  it. 

Soath  of  this  desert  extends  a  hilly  region,  the  highest  portion  of  which 
18  occupied  hy  a  range  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova^  which  consists  of 
•everal  mountain-ridges  running  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction. 
It  rests  on  a  hase  which  may  he  from  1000  to  2000  feet  ahove  the  sea- 
level,  and  it  rises  from  3000  to  4000  feet  ahove  this  hase.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  is  steep  like  a  lofty  wall,  and  on  their  summits  are  levels 
of  moderate  extent,  which  are  covered  with  rich  grass,  hut  entirely  devoid 
of  trees.  Between  June  and  August  they  are  partly  covered  with  snow. 
The  lower  part  of  the  declivities,  which  descends  in  gentle  slopes,  is 
covered  with  trees,  especially  on  the  west  side.  The  valleys  emhosomed 
between  the  ridges  are  also  wooded,  and  exhihit  a  considerahle  degree  of  fer- 
tility.  This  mountain-range  is  surrounded  hy  a  rocky  country,  frequently 
rifling  into  hills,  and  intersected  by  many  wide  valleys.  The  land  along 
the  rivers  is  irrigated,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat : 
the  higher  parts  have  good  pastures.  This  rocky  country  extends  to  a 
conaiderable  distance  from  the  ranges :  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Cordova  to  Santiago  del  Estero  it  reaches  to  Ambragasta,  and  along  that 
which  leads  from  Cordova  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Frayle  Muerto.  Towards 
the  south-west  some  detached  ridges  approach  the  town  of  S.  Luis  de  la 
Panta.  Many  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  but  all  of 
them  are  lost  in  lakes  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  rocky  country  and  en- 
tered the  desert,  which  extends  to  the  east  and  south  of  it.  The  Rio 
Tercero  is  an  exception ;  but  even  this  river  with  difficulty  finds  its  way 
during  part  of  the  year  to  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Caracaiia,  which  falls  into 
the  Parank  near  Espiritu  Santo.  The  Tercero  is  navigable  for  6  or  8 
months  as  high  as  Punta  de  Gomez,  though  there  occur  two  rapids  in  it. 
The  hilly  region  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  terminates  on  the  west  near  65° 
W.  long.  Between  it  and  the  Andes  of  Chile  there  is  a  desert,  the  sur- 
fiice  of  which  is  traversed  by  several  short  ranges  of  low  hills  running 
north  and  south.  The  plains  between  these  ridges  are  extensive,  but  un- 
fit for  agriculture,  the  soil  being  sandy,  and  generally  impregnated  with 
salt.  The  natural  produce  is  only  small  thorny  trees  and  bushes.  There 
are  however  some  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  which  supply  pasture  for 
cattle.  On  the  north-east  this  steril  country  borders  on  the  Salinas,  but 
it  is  separated  from  the  Serra  de  Velasco  by  an  extensive  grassy  plain 
which  is  called  Llanos,  and  supplies  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds 
of  cattle. 

24.  The  name  Pampas  is  properly  applied  to  those  plains  only  which 
extend  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Chi- 
lian Andes  on  the  west.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  region  runs  along 
the  Parank  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Caracana,  and  thence  along  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Tercero  to  Frayle  Muerto,  then  to  La  Reduccion  and  S. 
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Luis  de  La  Punta ;  from  the  last-mentioned  place  it  extends  in  t  nortk* 
westerly  line  to  San  Juan  (31°  K.  lat).  The  southern  boundary  oCdi 
Pampas  is  the  Rio  Negro  or  Cusu  Leubu. 

The  Rio  Parana^  whose  upper  course  drains  the  southern  portiimof^ 
Brazilian  mountains,  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  bodsi 
at  the  island  of  Apip^,  in  that  part  of  its  course  where  it  runs  east  mi 
west,  and  about  100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  P^uraguay.  Bckff 
this  junction  it  is  thickly  studded  with  low  islands,  covered  with  wild 
orange-trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  deeper  part  of  the  channel  hK 
always  from  two  to  three  fathoms  of  water.  Before  it  forms  the  wk 
sestuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Uraguay,  it 
separates  into  numerous  branches,  which  include  a  kind  of  delta  caout- 
ing  of  several  islands.  Most  of  these  channels  are  navigable  for  boitii 
but  that  which  is  called,Parank  Guazu  has  seldom  less  than  two  fathow 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  that  of  Las  Palmas  is  the  deepest  next  to 
Guazu.  This  river  and  most  of  its  confluents  bring  down  from  tlie 
countries  within  the  tropics  to  the  higher  latitudes  a  great  volume  of  water, 
which  inundates  the  low  country  along  its  banks  from  February  to  Ifiy. 
The  waters  begin  to  rise  at  the  end  of  December,  and  increase  gradoaUj 
to  the  end  of  April ;  they  sink  to  their  lowest  level  in  July :  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  they  generally  rise  12  feet  above  the 
level,  and  leave  a  deposit  of  grey  slimy  soil,  which  is  very  favourable  to 
vegetation.  About  48,000  square  miles  are  stated  to  be  subject  to  these 
inundations,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  great  exaggeration. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  the  eestuary  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Parana  and  the  Rio  Uraguay,  is  from  25  to  30  miles  wide  at  its  inner- 
most angle,  and  it  enlarges  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  Between  Riint 
Piedras  on  the  south,  and  Point  Yeguas  on  the  north,  it  is  53  miles  wide, 
and  between  Cape  S.  Antonio  and  Cape  Sta  Maria,  where  it  is  considered 
as  meeting  the  ocean,  it  is  170  miles  wide.  The  turbid  water  which  it 
brings  down,  is  visible  in  the  open  sea  100  miles  from  this  embouchure. 
It  is  generally  shallow,  especially  along  the  southern  bank,  but  in  the 
current  which  runs  along  its  northern  shores  there  is  sufficient  depth  for 
ships  drawing  20  feet,  and  they  may  sail  up  as  far  as  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  which  is  on  its  southern  bank.  However,  vessels  drawing  more 
than  16  feet  of  water  seldom  approach  the  town  nearer  than  7  or  8  mile^ 
and  must  remain  in  the  outer  roads ;  smaller  vessels  enter  the  inner 
roads ;  but  even  there  they  can  seldom  approach  Buenos  Ayres  nearer 
than  3  miles.  The  navigation  of  this  sestuary  is  rendered  difficult  by 
many  extensive  shoals.  The  tides  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  between  Point  Las  Piedras  and  Pk)int  Yeguas  the  water  is  fresh. 

The  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Pampas  comprehends  the  immense  tract 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north- 
east and  north  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Rio  Parand,  as  far  as  the 
last-mentioned  river  runs  south-east.    Along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 


k  the  country  is  level,  very  little  elevated  above  the  sea^  und 
^  iMirered  with  a  fine  short  grass  t  no  rbiog  ground  nor  tree  appears,  with 
the  cscepiion  of  small  grovefl  about  the  cattle- farxns^    The  plains  are 
P  only  interrupted  by  water- coursea,  which  in  the  dry  season  are  generally 
|j  withottt  water*    It  ii,  however,  free  from  swamps,  with  the  exception  of 
p  m  ttrip  alongf  the  Rio  Parank^  which  is  exposed  to  inundations.    In  the«e 
p  piirtB  the  ^asay  tracts  on  the  higher  lands  alternate  with  others  which 
^  are  covered  with  thistles.    South  of  these  fine  pasture- grounds,  the 
^  plain  still  continues,  but  it  is  covered  with  coarse  luxuriant  grass,  which 
p  ^tijws  in  tufls*  and  is  mixed  with  wiUl  oata  and  clover.    As  this  part  of 
I  Uie  pkiii  is  level  and  has  not  snfficient  drainage,  the  rains  lay  a  great 
^  part  of  it  uuder  water,  and  form  extensive  pools  in  the  shallow  hollows, 
,  which  retain  the  vtater  until  it  evaporates  in  the  dry  season.    When  the 
grass  on  the  higher  grounds  has  withered  in  the  dry  Beason^  these  de- 
pressions yield  rich  pasturage  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains. 
Though  there  arc  no  stream e,  fresh  water  is  got  at  no  great  depth  hy  dig- 
ging.   In  some  parts  there  are  small  tracti  interspersed  with  low' trees. 
Hie  soil  is  good,  and  in  some  places  the  grass,  trefoil,  and  oats,  grow  to 
ttie  hdght  of  4  or  5  feet.    In  several  places  there  are  lakes  of  consider* 
able  extent.    The  Rio  Sakdo,  which  borders  this  country  on  the  south, 
rt»e»  farther  west  in  that  part  of  the  Pampas  which  h  impregnated  with 
ftalt,  and  preserves  the  brackish  tai^te  of  its  waters  in  nil  its  course^ 
though  it  flows  through  a  country  which  is  not  impregnated  with  salt; 
but  some  of  its  tributaries  bring  down  salt  water.    It  runs  about  350 
milea  and  empties  itself  into  the  widest  part  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

South  of  the  Rio  Sal  ado  the  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  ia  somewhat  elevated  to  a  distance  of  16  or  20  miles,  and  so  far  it 
re^mbles  the  country  which  is  north  of  the  river  j  but  it  slopes  imper- 
ceptibly towards  the  south,  and  it  is  followed  by  eitensive  swarnpi, 
which  lie  in  a  directiun  from  south- cast  to  north-west  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river.  These  swamp?,  whicli  cover  a  country  about  40  or  50  miles 
m  width,  and  more  than  100  milea  in  length,  are  covered  with  canes  and 
rceda  higher  than  a  horse's  head,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  small 
lakes.  They  owe  their  origin  to  numerous  streams  which  descend  from 
the  hilly  ranges  farther  south,  and  whoiie  water?,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  cannot  find  a  passage  either  to 
the  Salado  or  to  the  sea-coast.  Sooth  of  ihese  marshes  the  country 
again  rises  with  an  undulating  surface,  until  it  terminates  at  the  base  of 
a  series  of  isolated  hills,  which  begin  on  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Corrientea 
and  Cape  Andres,  wlicre  ihey  consist  of  rocky  cliffs.  Short  $tony  ridges 
run  from  the  shores  inland,  and  form  a  mountain-range  which  is  called 
the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  (of  the  opening).  This  range  continues  36  milea 
without  interruption.  Towards  the  north  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
steep  wall,  and  on  its  summit  there  are  extensive  table-land?,  which  are 
well  watered  and  contain  good  pasture.    It  is  separated  by  a  depression 
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(called  Vuulcan)  42  miles  wide  from  another  similar  but  \awo 
which  is  called  Sierra  de  Tandil,  and  is  perhapa  1500  feet  li%h.  Tk 
ridges  which  lie  to  the  north-west  of  it  decrease  in  size  and  dmtioD  m 
they  proceed  north-westward,  and  at  their  north-western  eztranily  t% 
are  hardly  more  than  200  feet  above  their  base.    The  conntry  whi<^  a- 
tends  west  of  this  range  to  the  Bahia  Blanca  consiata  of  a  m^^jf^umi  of 
hills  and  dales,  is  well  watered  by  mnning  streams,  and  seems  wd 
adapted  for  agricultural  settlements  ;  but  wood  is  scarce.    The  noidiai 
districts  of  this  tract  contain  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which  aie  ak- 
water,  and  others  fresh :  in  the  dry  season  they  lose  all  their  wner. 
The  country  about  them  is  rich  in  pasturage.    North  of  the  fiahk 
Blancals  another  range  of  isolated  mountains  which  runs  aoath-eait  tsd 
north-west.    It  is  of  less  extent  than  that  farther  east,  being  haidly  moic 
than  60  miles  in  length,  but  it  rises  to  a  greater  elevation  :  the  Sim 
Ventana  at  its  southern  extremity  attains  an  elevation  of  3350  feet  sboie 
the  sea-level. 

The  climate  varies  considerably  in  this  plain.    Towards  the  north,  it 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  62®.    In  January  k  fi^ 
quently  rises  above  90°,  and  sometimes  to  96*».    It  usually  falls  in  winter  lo 
36%  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  28**  or  29*.    This  country  has  the 
winter  rains,  and  accordingly  hardly  a  day  passes,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  October,  in  which  it  does  not  rain  abundantly ;  the  in- 
tervals of  fine  weather  rarely  last  a  few  hours.    A  change  of  the  wiod 
generally  produces  an  alteration  of  from  20**  to  30**  in  the  thermometer. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevaiUng  winds  are  northerly, 
which,  passing  over  inundated  or  marshy  countries,  are  loaded  with 
moisture,  and  injurious  to  health.    From  time  to  time  the  air  is  purified 
by  a  pampero,  or  south-western  wind,  which  originates  in  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  rushes  over  the  intermediate  pampas  like  a  hur- 
ricane.   It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust  raised  from  the 
parched  plains,  which  are  so  thick  as  to  produce  total  darkness,  and  some- 
times it  is  attended  by  the  most  terrific  thunder  and  lightning.    The  cli- 
mate, however,  is  healthy.    The  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
Tandil  experiences  a  great  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the 
heat  is  almost  insufferable,  especially  in  the  low  lands,  but  in  spring  and 
autumn  the  weather  is  temperate  ind  agreeable.    In  April  (our  Novem- 
ber) the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  below  the  freezing  point  •  varia- 
tions of  20°  and  even  30°  in  the  course  of  the  day  are  of  common  occur^ 
rence.    In  April  the  thermometer  varies  between  28J*^  and  68°,  in  May 
between  31^  and  6r,  in  June  between  39°  and  72^  and  in  Julv  between 
AV  and  19°.  ^  "«wccu 

25.  West  of  this  country  lies  the  region  of  the  Saline  Summps,  between 
61  and  66**  W.  long.,  extending  through  the  whole  width  of  the  rocky 
country  which  surrounds  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  stretching  southwards 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.    The  surface  of  this  region  is  nearly  level, 
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^  ftiid  impregnitted  with  muriate  of  loda.    The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered 
^  wiih  Tu.^hcs  and  tall  reeds.    Tht  lakes  are  salt.    In  iome  place*  freiih 
.  water  is  found  at  a  deptli  of  50  feet  below  the  surface ;  m  others  no  fresh 
^  wiiter  can  be  procured.    The  dry  portiQiis  of  the  surface  are  covered  with 
^  «  saline  efflorescence,  and  the  grass  itself  which  growa  on  them  is  strongly 
J  laUne  :  thla  country  contains  very  scanty  paature.    The  grossj  which  is 
^  cOATse  and  long,  grows  to  the  height  of  6  feet,  and  resembles  rye 
^  or  wild  oats;  it  grows  in  clumpai  and  the  roots  form  hillocki  at 
i  tntervala  of  a  few  yards.     The  soil  does  not  consiat  of  sand,  clay, 
or  gravel,  but  of  a  dark  friable  mould  without  the  smallest  pebble  in 
It.    There  are  no  trees  or  bushes  except  on  the  borders  of  ihc  rocky 
r^on  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  where  the  herbage  is  smooth,  ahort,  and 
thick.    A  great  portion  of  this  plain  is  uninhabited,  or  only  traversed  hy 
native  tribes,  and  there  are  immense  tracts  not  only  destitute  of  four-footcil 
uimals,  hut  even  of  birda.    The  number  of  lagoona  and  lakes  is  very 
great,  but  none  of  them  ore  extensive,  except  the  Urre  Lauquen,  the  reci- 
pient of  the  Desaguadero  of  the  Rio  Diamante.    The  central  part  of  this 
plain  is  covered  with  this^tlea,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  B  feci,  and  are 
40  thick  as  to  render  it  almost  impas&able.    They  protect  the  iuhabitauta 
fcr  nine  months  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  are  not  feared 
escept  in  February,  March »  and  April,  when  these  planta  have  decayed 
down  to  their  roots.    The  greatest  part  of  this  plain  is  probably  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea -level,  as  the  town  of  S.  Luts  la  Punta,  which  is 
not  far  from  its  northern  border,  is  2470  feet  above  the  sea.    Hard  frost 
'it  experienced  in  these  payipas  between  June  and  August,  and  the  rains 
^are  heavy  in  this  season  ;  but  both  frost  and  rain  decrease  coasiderahly 
in  the  western  districts  of  the  plain. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Pampas,  or  that  which  extends  from  about 
66^  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  has  likewise  a  soil  im- 
•pr^iiated  with  saline  matter,  but  the  surface  consiBtB  of  a  loose  and  dry 
feaod,  mi\ed  with  volcanic  asihes.  This  peculiar  soil,  combined  with 
the  climatCj  produces  certain  species  of  thorny  trees  and  plants,  among 
irbich  the  barilla-plant  is  abundant.  Aa  uo  part  of  this  tract  produces 
grass^  it  does  not  afford  pasture,  nor  is  it,  in  its  natural  state,  fit  for  agri- 
culture, but  by  irrigation  ihe  soil  becomes  very  productive.  In  a  soil  so 
light,  the  aaliue  matter,  aided  by  the  constant  moisture,  appears  the  most 
active  aiiraulant  to  vegetation,  and  serves  as  a  never- failing  manure.  It 
is  likewise  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  especially  of  fruit-trees,  of 
which  there  are  large  plantations.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  wine,  aud 
fruits  are  exported  in  great  quantities.  Though  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  whole  can  be  irrigated,  it  is  elated  that,  with  proper 
arrangement,  a  surface  of  36,000  square  miles  could  be  irrigated  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Mendozn,  Juan,  Tunuyan»  and  Diamante. 

This  country  is  drained  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  systems  of 
jivcrs  on  the  face  of  the  earth*    None  of  the  rivers  which  deicead  from 
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the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  between  30**  and  36''  S.  lit, 
carry  tlteir  waters  to  the  *sea ;  they  discharge  them  into  three  kko,  m 
rather  an  ascemblage  of  lakes,  which  communicate  with  one  idoUmi^ 
chauneli»,  and  receive  from  each  other  the  surplus  of  their  waten.  Ik 
most  Dorihern,  and  probably  the  most  elevated,  system  of  lakes,  aiedM^ 
of  Guanacache,  which  lie  near  32°  S.  lat.  Near  34^  aie  the  lakes  aU 
El  Bevedero,  and  near  3*7''  is  the  Urre  Liauquen.  The  water  of  dM 
lakes,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  salt,  and  a  large  part  of  dM 
margin  is  covered  with  thick  incrustations  of  salt,  which  are  collected  isl 
sent  to  other  paru  of  the  country  for  sale  ;  but  moat  of  the  rivers  wUA 
fall  into  them  have  fresh  water. 

The  lakes  of  Guanacache  receive  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Mendonaii 
the  Rio  de  San  Juan.  The  Rio  de  Mendoza  rises  on  the  principal  dns 
of  the  Chilian  Andes,  between  the  peak  of  Tupungato  and  the  vokttt 
of  Aconcagua  (near  32**  S.  lat.)»  crosses  the  southern  part  of  the  vaflef 
of  U»pallata  obliquely  to  the  south,  passes  the  Paramillo  range  by  a  ckm 
nel  or  fissure,  and  then  descends  into  the  plain,  in  which  it  runs  fintto 
the  east,  and  then  to  the  north,  until  it  falls  into  the  lakes  of  Gruanacack. 
The  Rio  San  Juan  rises  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  volcano  of  Acsi- 
cagua,  runs  north-east,  crossing  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Uspit 
lata,  and  likewise  passes  through  the  Paramillo  range ;  after  which  it 
descends  into  the  plains,  and  reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanacache  by  asoodi- 
ern  course.  These  lakes  cover  a  considerable  surface,  but  neither  kkeii 
dimensions  nor  their  number  is  known.  A  river  issues  from  these  Isko 
called  Rio  Desaguadero,  which  runs  first  in  an  easterly,  and  afterwanb 
in  a  southerly  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  lalcc  Bevedero.  The  wsten 
of  this  liver  are  fresh  during  three  months,  but  salt  in  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  term  Bevedero,  like  that  of  Guanacache,  is  used  to  indicste  an 
assemblage  of  several  lakes,  though  properly  it  belongs  to  the  most  noitb- 
ern  of  them.    Their  number  as  well  as  their  extent  is  not  known ;  pro- 
bably both  vary  with  the  seasons.    Besides  the  Desaguadero  of  the  lakei 
of  Guanacache,  the  river  Tunuyan  increases  their  waters.    This  rivei 
rises  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  the  Pesk  of 
Tupungato,  and  at  first  runs  south  through  the  wide  and  fertile  vallev 
which  bears  its  name :  afterwards  it  passes  through  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes  by  a  deep  chasm,  and  enters  the  plain,  where  its  course  ii 
first  north-east  and  afterwards  east.    Formerly  all  the  waters  of  the  Tu- 
nuyan went  to  the  Bevedero,  but  the  river  has  opened  a  new  channel 
called  Rio  Nuevo,  which  joins  the  Rio  Diamante.    The  Rio  Diamante 
rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  near  the  Peak  of  Cauque- 
nes,  and  runs  eastward  till  it  joins  the  Rio  Nuevo  of  the  Tunuyan,  after 
which  it  runs  south,  and  is  called  the  Rio  Salado,  probably  because  the 
waters  have  imbibed  a  salt  taste  in  traversing  a  saline  country  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  Desaguadero  of  the  Rio  Diamante.    Before  it  terminates  iis 
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in  the  lake  called  Urre  Lauquen,  it  is  joined  by  another  river  called 
^  Leubu,  whose  course  is  uot  well  known,  but  it  seema  to  originate 
toe  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
dea,  between  the  volcano  of  Peteroa  and  the  Deseabezado  Peak,  The 
fcrie  of  this  river,  eo  far  an  it  13  known,  is  from  the  norih-wcst  to  the 
kth-east^  until  it  joins  the  Desaguadero  of  the  Hio  Diamante.  It  is 
i  known  whelher  the  waters,  like  those  of  the  Rio  Tuiiuyan  and  the 
b  Diamante,  cun  be  iised  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  lands.  TKe  line 
liquen,  which  in  the  language  of  the  natives  lignifiea  "  Bitter  Lake/*  is 
id  to  be  extremely  salt ;  it  ia  not  known  whether  it  is  one  lake,  or  an 
kemblage  of  lakes. 

The  i?to  Colorado^ OT  Cohu  Z^ufeii,  rises  in  the  Andes,  probably  south 
the  Descahezado  Peak,  and  runa  in  a  general  south*ea&t  direction, 
3i  many  windings,  until  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  40° 
lat.  Its  course  is  only  partially  known.  The  upper  part  seems  to 
[Verse  a  very  hilly  country.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  may,  per- 
is, exceed  600  miles,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  navigable  for  more  than 
5  miles  from  its  mouth. 

rhe  country  watered  by  this  eitensive  river  system  is  generally  called 
yo.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  remainder  of  the  Pampas  in  di- 
Ste.  We  are,  however,  only  acquainted  with  the  northern  districts, 
ich,  though  they  are  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are 
tinguiahed  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Clouds  rarely 
ppear ;  at  night  there  is  no  perceptible  dew,  and  scarcely  any  rain  all 
le  year  round.  The  heat  during  the  summer  months  is  great,  the  ther* 
(meter  frequently  rising  to  100*",  and  even  to  109°.  Snow  falla  in 
ondance  on  the  Andes,  which  lie  farther  west,  but  neither  snow  nor 
b  is  observed  on  the  plains.    Theae  countries  are  considered  to  be  very 
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The  Rto  Negro^  called  by  the  native  tribes  Cusu  Leitbu^  may  be 
Dsidered  as  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Pampas  and  the  Plains 
r  Patagonia,  This  river  rises  in  the  Andes,  between  38°  and  42*^  8.  tat., 
pth  two  branches  which  run  parallel  to  the  mountain- range*  The  south- 
■H,  called  Rio  de  Encamar^ion  or  Limay  Leubu,  is  the  channel  by  which 
llarge  lake,  called  Nahuel-huapi,  enclosed  by  high  mountain -ranges, 
■charges  ita  watera  (41*  S,  lat.).  The  river  runs  northward  until  it 
oina  the  northern  branch,  the  Rio  Catapuliche,  near  40"*  lat*  This 
lorthern  fork  likewise  runs  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  high  ranges.  After 
hii  junction  the  river,  still  preserving  the  name  of  Limay  Leubu,  paam 
hrough  the  lower  eastern  range,  and  runs  north- north-east  until  it  if 
oined  from  the  north  by  the  Rio  Neuquen,  which  rises  south  of  the 
olcano  of  Antuco,  near  36"  S.  lat.,  and  flows  with  a  rapid  current  south- 
pmh-east  for  more  than  240  milea,  until  it  joini  the  Limay  Leubu*  The 
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rim,  nt/w  fAlM  Cow  bniba,  hum  fim  m  n  «HBa,  aid  aei  mil 
ft/jiith'r«ftU:rri  diftctvm.  It  Wk  ioto  the  oou  near  41^  S.  jK^ifail 
t40ur9t,  iff  morr,  ihku  hfj()  milci.  Him  river  m  mm^hi^  iv  JoeiM* ' 
UrKM  U>  th«  junction  of  the  two  Covlu,  and  eoDW^BicxT  f»  tke  lorkK 
of  tint  Afide*.  lu  grtAt  feffluent,  the  Bio  Xemqfn,  m  sk*  aii  »  k 
nAviK«Me  for  %mu\\  craft     far  as  37*  S.  bt. 

'f'hr  c<Mt  of  I'ataf$ODta,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Con  Loihm  aa  iheer 
Iraiici:  of  tlie  Suait  of  Magalhaeoa,  m  conpmCh^T  lov,  dmaghflHa* 
what  morr.  elevated  than  it  ia  north  of  the  river.  It  is  hmtd  hy  mml§ 
aleril  <liine«,  intermixed  with  ftooea  and  gravd,  mad  is  oatwi^md 
a|i|»earance,  for  ^iianacoea  and  emua,  which  wander  over  tbcB  im 
of  the  Kanty  cjmnt  grata,  which  conttitotca  their  oolj  Imha^i.  & 
wikkI  occur»  larger  than  a  small  tpedea  of  thorny  ihnib,  whickiaoif  il 
for  furl.  Water  is  very  scarce,  and  ia  hrackiah.  The  ports  ne  dUoA 
of  acceaa,  snd  afford  little  security  to  veaseb  above  the  size  of  ak^ 
The  tiest  |xirt  ia  that  of  S.  Julian  (49^  l(K  S.  lat.).  The  tides  akogihii 
coast  rise  from  TM)  to  feet :  the  nearer  we  approsdi  the  Strait  of  Mr 
Kalliaeni,  the  highi:r  they  rise. 

Tlir  interior  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  river  Cusa  Leahalms 
very  iindulating  mirface.  It  auflera  much  from  want  of  water;  and  As 
soil  is  dry  and  parched,  although  thickly  covered  with  small  ahmha  aadt 
tiilrrnbli*  grass.    It  supplies  pasture  to  innumerable  herda  of  gnanaeoa. 

Siiuth  of  41"  H  lat.,  ranges  of  stony  hills  and  extenaive  barren  pisiv 
occur  :  only  liere  and  there  a  tree  or  a  spot  of  green  herbage  appeos. 
Thii  country  is  very  little  known,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Soto 
Criu,  which  hun  lM;en  Hscendcd  about  200  miles  from  ita  mouth,  nearly  tt 
the  Imsi!  of  the  Andes.  The  current  is  extremely  rapid  all  through  tUi 
diNtnnce,  running  with  a  mean  velocity  of  from  5  to  6  milea  per  huor. 
At  the  plnc'c  where  the  survey  of  the  river  terminated,  it  ia  about  400  ki 
hInivc  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  snd 
is  nowhere  less  than  10  feet  deep,  but  it  is  difficult  to  navigate  on  accoant 
of  its  great  rapidity.  The  river  flows  in  a  valley  from  1  to  5  miles  wide, 
which  is  enclosed  by  higher  grounds.  These  higher  grounds  not  hi  ftm 
the  mouth  of  the  river  rise  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley ;  but  further 
westward  they  increase  in  height,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from 
the  sea  they  attain  an  elevation  of  1000  feet :  the  slopes  by  which  these 
rlevnte<l  tnhlc-lnndH  descend  towards  the  river  are  very  steep.  These  tabk- 
Innds  Ntn'tcli  out  in  dead  levels,  and  rive  one  above  the  other  by  short  and 
steirp  ascents,  like  torriiccs.  Their  surface  consists  of  diluvial  accumals- 
tions,  in  which  sca-wurn  and  rolled  shingle-stones  are  imbedded.  Here 
and  there,  in  hollow  ))lRcci  or  ravines,  a  few  dark-looking  shrubby  busbei 
grow,  hut  no  trees  can  be  discerned  over  the  wide  stony  plaina ;  a  few 
withered  shrtihs,  and  a  yellow  kind  of  herbage,  the  food  of  the  guanacoes 
and  enuiv,  is  all  that  can  seen.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  of  the  same 
detirription,  except  that  shrubby  bushes  and  grass  are  frequent  near  the 
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h  water*  About  100  mOea  froaitlie  mouth  of  tht  river  the  country 
li  covered  with  fields  of  lava,  which  extend  with  sotiie  iuterruption  to  the 
^  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  seem  to  have  issued  from  these  mountains.  Along 
tlie  river  there  are  steep  precipices,  and  narrow  winding  valley §,  abound- 
iog  in  huge  fragtnenta  of  lava*  The  sides  of  the  higher  grounds,  which 
coclosetbe  valley  of  the  river,  are  similar  to  those  further  down,  but  on 
fhe  top  are  layers  of  lava  several  feet  thick,  and  lying  in  a  horizontal  posi* 
lioOf  so  as  to  constitute  a  level  plain.  The  phenomena  of  the  mirage  is 
jpery  frequent  on  these  lava  plains. 

I  The  climate  of  iheac  plains  is  very  cold,  esp^ially  south  of  45*" :  frost 
frequently  occurs  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed  north  of  the  equa- 
ItoT ;  in  summer  exceaaive  heat  is  experienced.  Great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  take  place.  After  very  hot  weather,  a  cold 
wind  rushes  from  the  south  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  Rain 
^Idom  falls  during  three-four  the  of  the  year,  and  even  during  the 
|thr"ee  winter  months  very  little  falls  ;  from  time  to  time  it  rains  two  or 
Ihree  days  in  succession.  Easterly  winds  are  very  rare,  and  they  alone 
Ining  rain  to  these  desert  countries,  A  small  misty  rain  which  lasts  for 
a  few  hours  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  too  scanty  for  the  support  of  vege^ 
tat  ion.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west ;  but  though  these  winds 
bring  ahuiidant  moisture  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  they  are 
very  dry  after  they  have  passed  that  range,  and  a  drop  of  rain  never  de- 
acends  on  Patagonia  as  long  as  they  blow^. 

27*  The  Strait  of  Magaihaens  divides  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  from 
the  continent  of  America*  This  strait  begins  on  the  Atlantic  between 
Cape  de  las  Yirginea  and  Cupe  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  it  terminates  on 
the  Pacific  between  Cape  Pillar  and  Cape  Yictory*  It  is^  more  than  300 
milea  long.  In  the  middle  it  enlargea  to  a  great  width,  forming  a  Jcind 
of  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  in  the  eastern  part,  at  the  first  narrows^  it  is 
scarcely  six  miles  across;  and  the  whole  of  the  western  part  is  in  gene- 
rtX  not  more  than  eight  miles  wide,  and  in  some  places  only  four.  The 
wider  part  of  the  strait  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  two  shorter 
atraits^  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Island  of  Clarence.  The  eastern 
of  these  straits  extends  first  south  and  afterwards  west ;  the  first  part  of 
it  is  called  Magdalen  Channel,  and  the  second  Cockhurn  Channel  This 
atrait  is  tree  from  rocks.  The  western  strait,  called  Barbara  Channel,  ia 
full  of  islands  and  rocks,  and  at  one  place  hardly  20U  fathoms  wide, 
The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  is  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of  the  strong 
tideSf  and  the  western  gales,  which  prevail  the  whole  year  round.  In 
1826»  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Magdalen  and  Cockhurn  chan- 
Dell  offer  an  easy  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  the  most  diflicult  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  strait  is  avoided. 

The  Antarctic  Arch ii>el ago  consistsof  three  sections :  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
vt^hich  lies  south  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhacns ;  the  Patagonian  Islands^ 
whidi  extend  along  the  wester q  cuast  of  Patagonia  i  and  the  Falkland 
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Islands,  which  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  eastern  entrtnoe 
of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  consists  of  seven  larger  and  namerous  smaller 
islands.  The  largest  of  these  islands,  called  King  Charles*  Southkiid, 
lies  south  of  the  eastern  and  east  of  the  central  part  of  the  Strait  of  Mt- 
galhaens.  Near  69°  W.  lat.  it  extends  170  miles  from  north  to  soutb, 
and  near  54^  4(y,  more  than  250  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  ii 
aboTC  20,000  square  miles.  Half  of  the  surface,  the  northern  and  easten 
parts,  arc  a  plain,  on  which  there  are  a  number  of  low  hills  withagentk 
ascent.  It  is  in  most  parts  stony  and  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  bat 
there  are  shrubs  and  grasses.  The  shrubs  are  thinly  scattered,  bat  the 
grass  is  abundant ;  and,  though  of  a  harsh  and  dry  appearance,  it'ftedi 
large  herds  of  guanacoes.  The  southern  and  western  districts  are  occa- 
pied  by  mountains.  The  line  of  division  between  the  plains  and  momh 
tains  runs  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Admiralty  Sound,  and  proceeds  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  to  the 
Strait  of  Le  Maire.  Along  this  line  there  are  detached  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, from  2600  to  3400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Farther  westward 
the  mountains  rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  generally  to  3000  and  4000 
feet,  and  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  highest  summits  are 
Mount  Darwin,  6800  feet,  and  Mount  Sarmiento,  6900  feet  high.  The 
last  mentioned  rocky  mass,  whose  base  approaches  Magdalen  Channe], 
is  covered  with  snow,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  height,  and  glacien 
descend  from  its  sides  to  the  water's  edge.  The  shores  of  this  mountain 
region  are  in  many  places  intersected  by  deep  inlets,  some  of  which  arc 
good  harbours.  The  valleys  between  the  mountains  and  the  lower  decli- 
vities of  the  ranges  are  generally  covered  with  trees,  many  of  which  are 
good  timber. 

The  wider  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  contains  Dawson 
Island,  which  is  about  50  miles  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  from  five  to 
six  miles.  It  is  high  and  rocky  :  one  of  the  mountains  attains  neaily 
3000  feet.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  trees.  Clarence  Island,  ftrthcr 
west,  is  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  the 
two  straits,  called  Magdalen  and  Cockbum  Channels,  and  Barbara 
Channel.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  twelve 
wide.  The  shores  are  intersected  by  many  deep  inlets.  It  is  rocky  and 
elevated,  but  less  so  than  Dawson  Island,  the  highest  summit  rising  only 
to  2500  feet.  It  is  nearly  overgrown  with  trees,  which,  toward  the  north- 
western part,  exhibit  a  stunted  growth.  Sta  Ines  Island,  or  Desolation 
Land,  extends  from  Barbara  Channel  in  a  north-western  directi(m  to 
Cape  Pillar.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  fifteen 
miles.  It  consists  of  masses  of  rock,  partly  bare,  and  partly  covered  with 
stunted  trees.  The  mountains  often  rise  to  the  snow  line,  and  the  rocky 
masses  appear  so  near  the  water,  that  only  in  a  few  places  is  there  a  level 
sufficient  to  lodge  a  boat  on.    Along  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  only  a  few 
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occur  which  afFord  safe  anchorage,  and  along  the  Pacific  the  coast 
18  lined  with  numerous  islets,  clifli,  and  rocks.  It  ia  supposed  that  De- 
lolation  doei  not  conBtUute  one  island,  but  m  intersected  by  teveral 
chaimcls. 

South  of  King  Charles^  Soutldand  there  are  several  large  islauds, 
which  are  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  nearly  120  miles  in  length,  and 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  It  is  called  Beagle  Channel, 
ind  extends  nearly  in  a  strait  line  easi  and  wesL  The  largest  islands 
loiilh  of  this  strait  are  Hostc  and  Navarin.  Hotte,  the  most  weatern, 
is  separated  from  Navarin  hy  Ponsonby  Strait,  It  ia  more  than  10  miles 
bog,  and  the  mean  width  exceeds  36  miles.  Though  rocky  and  high, 
it  doc*  not  appear  to  attain  to  a  great  elevation.  Along  Bu&gle.  Channel 
it  is  well  wooded^  but  the  southern  shores  are  generally  hare,  and  are 
indented  hy  deep  inlets,  Navarin  Island  is  about  40  miles  long  and  20 
wide  ;  it  resembles  Hostc  Island,  but  contains  more  level  tracts  along 
tlic  a!  I  ores.  South  of  Hostc  Island  is  a  group  of  smaller  islands,  the 
moat  southern  of  which  is  Horn  Island,  a  rocky  mats  without  vegetation. 
Cape  Horn,  ita  most  southern  point,  is  considered  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremity of  America* 

Kmt  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  King  Charles^  Southland,  and 
diYided  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  which  is  about  20  miles  wide, 
lies  the  island  called  Staten  Land»  whicli  is  about  3S  miles  lung.  The 
ahores  being  indented  by  deep  inlets,  the  width  varies  between  half  a 
araile  and  four  miles.  It  is  high  and  rocky,  but  in  some  parts  covered 
^itli  utuntcd  trees.  Along  the  northern  shores  there  are  several  good 
liarbntirs,  which  are  visited  by  sealers  :  the  largest  and  safest  ia  that  of 
"St,  John,  near  the  eastern  extremity. 

The  climate  of  the  level  portion  of  King  Charles*  Southland  resem- 
lilies  that  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  being  extremely  dry  and  cold.  The 
ll^^limate  of  the  mountainous  part  and  the  lesser  islands  is  quite  different, 
["Western  and  Eouth-westem  winds  prevail  there  all  the  year  round,  and, 
krhiUt  they  blow,  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture,  and  rains  are  frequent 
[mnd  sometimes  of  long  duration.  This  circumstance  prevents  any  great 
Megree  of  heat  or  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  on  the 
,  Strait  of  Magalhaens  is  50",  and  that  of  the  winter  33°,  In  winter  the 
I  thermometer  sometimes  descends  to  12°.  The  frosts,  however,  do  not 
[  last  long,  and  it  is  thouglit  that  they  are  not  so  severe  nor  so  long  as  in 
England :  the  heat  in  summer  is  still  less  sensible. 

The  Paiagonkm  Islands  extend  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Strait  of  MagalhaeiiB,  b^""  S,  lat,  to  Cape  Tres  Montes^  47''  S,  lat,, 
ilong  the  western  coast  of  South  America :  they  strongly  resemble  in 
character  the  opposite  coast.  Near  the  opening  of  the  Stratt  of  Magal- 
baens  there  is  an  extensive  group  of  islands,  called  Adelaide  Archipelago. 
Farther  north  is  Hanover  Island,  which  is  neatly  70  miles  long,  though 
it  may  possibly  consist  of  several  islands*    The  Archipelago  de  Madre 
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de  Dios  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  from  WdlingtOD  IiM 
Wellington  Island  is  more  than  150  miles  long,  and  in  somepliceill 
miles  wide :  it  is  divided  from  the  continent  by  Mesier  ChanDd)«UA 
varies  in  width  from  two  miles  to  400  yards.  Betweoi  Wdlingl* 
Island  and  Cape  Tres  Montes  is  the  Archipelago  of  the  GottM 
Islands.  All  ^hese  islands  are  rocky,  and  high  ;  but,  though  tfaemi^ 
tains  rise  with  a  steep  acclivity  from  the  shores,  they  seem  not  to  ittiiii 
great  elevation,  none  of  their  summits  probably  exceeding  9000  ^ 
above  the  sea  level.  The  coast  which  fronts  the  Pacific  is  hBt,\e^ 
almost  cqptinually  washed  by  rains,  and  beaten  by  strong  windif  M; 
those  parts  which  lie  opposite  the  American  Continent  are  wooded,  a^*  \^ 
some  places  the  trees  arc  high,  and  of  vigorous  growth. 

The  Falkland  Islands  lie  in  the  Atlantic  between  51°  and  53° 
and  extend  from  near  57°  almost  to  620  W.  long.    They  occapy  ^ 
9000  square  miles,  and  thus  exceed  by  1000  square  nules  tliC^'  ^  & 
of  Wales.    The  number  of  islands  is  about  200;  but  only  two  at*  k is 
considerable  size  :  these  two  are  called  respectively  East  andWeHF* 
land,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  Falkland  Sound.  "^^Pilf 
shores  are  low,  but  rocky.  The  greater  part  of  the  islands  consists  of  Vibe 
barren  hills,  sloping  down  towards  the  broken  ground  on  the  rockji*'^  f  M 
beaten  shores.    On  the  west  coast  of  West  Falkland  there  are -some  ^ 
precipitous  cliffs.  The  average  height  of  the  western  island  is  greater 
that  of  the  eastern,  although  the  highest  hills  seem  to  be  in  the  littt< 
where  a  ridge  runs  across  the  island  near  its  centre :  its  highest  pirti 
called  Wickham  Mountains,  is  1300  or  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  'R* 
surface  of  the  islands,  which  is  generally  undulating,  seems  to  consist  q( 
moorland  and  black  bog ;  but  in  many  places  it  is  a  solid  sand-clay  sdl, 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  produces  shrubby  bushes, 
and  a  coarse  grass,  that  affords  ample  nourishment  for  cattle.  Many  vsl- 
leys  have  a  good  deep  soil.  The  southern  half  of  East  Falkland  is  low  and 
level,  and  produces  abundance  of  excellent  herbage.  There  are  no  trees; 
but  brushwood  grows  plentifully  in  the  valleys  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  is  used  as  fire-wood.    Peat  is  inexhaustible,  and  makes 
good  fuel.    Some  Europeans  settled  here  in  the  last  century,  and  when 
they  abandoned  their  settlements,  they  left  behind  them  cattle,  horses,  pigs, 
goats,  and  rabbits,  all  which  animals  have  greatly  increased.  The  number 
of  wild  cattle  is  stated  to  amount  to  12,000,  and  that  of  horses  to  4000. 
The  cattle  are  of  very  large  size,  their  hides  weighing  from  60  to  SO 
pounds  each.    The  horses  are  not  much  larger  than  the  Shetland  ponies. 
The  only  indigenous  quadruped  is  a  peculiar  species  of  fox,  resembling  s 
wolf.    Sca-elephants  and  seals,  both  hair  and  fur-seals,  are  still  nu- 
merous, though  not  so  abundant  as  formerly,  having  been  much  destroyed 
by  the  whale-ships,  which  have  made  these  islands  their  head-quaiten 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Whales  frequent  the  surrounding  seas  at  par- 
ticular seasons.  Fish  are  very  abundant,  especially  a  kind  of  basa^  which 
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it  Baited  and  exported  to  the  River  Plata  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Water- 
fowl and  waders  abound  m  the  pools  and  small  lakes,  which  are  nu- 
meroiis  in  the  lower  grounds.    Wheat  grows,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
uoertained  if  it  will  come  to  maturity.    Fruit  does  not  ripen.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  other  esculent  plants,  grow  well. 
The  dimate  is  extremely  bdsteroQs.    The  winds  are  variable,  seldom 
quiet  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  sometimes  very  violent. 
During  the  summer  a  calm  day  is  an  extraordinary  event.   The  nights 
wst  less  windy  than  the  days.    In  winter  there  is  not  generally  so  much 
wind  as  in  summer,  and  in  the  former  season  the  weather,  though  colder, 
is  more  settled,  and  considerably  drier.    During  the  winter  the  winds 
mre  chiefly  from  the  north-west,  and  in  summer  they  are  more  frequently 
south-west.    Rain  occurs  frequently  all  the  year  round ;  but  it  does  not 
fidl  for  any  considerable  time.    The  sky  is  almost  always  covered  with 
ckuds,  and  a  sunny  day  is  a  rare  occurrence :  in  other  respects  the  cli- 
mate is  temperate:    In  winter  the  thermometer  usually  ranges  between 
SOP  and  50°,  and  in  summer  between  40''  and  65^    For  many  years  it 
baa  only  once  been  observed  as  low  as  22°  in  the  shade,  and  once  only 
bss  it  been  observed  to  rise  above  80^.    Ice,  an  inch  in  thickness,  has 
not  been  seen :  snow  seldom  lies  upon  the  low  lands,  or  at  any  period 
exceeds  iyto  inches  in  depth.    Excellent  harbours,  easy  of  access,  and 
sflfording  good  shelter  with  the  best  holding  ground,  abound  among  these 
islands :  the  most  extensive  are  Berkeley  Sound  on  East  Falkland,  and 
Port  Egmont  in  West  Falkland.    The  French  formed  a  settlement  at 
Port  Louis,  in  Berkeley  Sound,  in  1764,  and  the  English  made  one  in 
Port  Egmont  in  1765.    The  Freuch  ceded  their  settlement,  in  1767,  to 
the  Spaniards,  who,  in  1770,  expelled  the  English  from  Port  Egmont; 
but  soon  afterwards  restored  it.    The  English  abandoned  their  settle- 
inent  in  1774 ;  but  the  Spaniards  maintained  theirs  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  they  also  withdrew  from  it.    In  1820,  Buenos  Ayres  took 
possession  of  these  islands ;  but  the  English  asserted  their  rights,  and, 
in  1833,  the  Buenos- Ayrians  left  the  island  on  the  arrival  of  an  English 
ship  of  war.    Since  that  time  the  Falkland  Islands  have  been  considered 
a  British  possession,  and  a  small  settlement  is  maintained  at  Port  Louis. 
Whaling  and  sealing  vessels  frequently  visit  this  harbour. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  nearly  the  whole  of  South 
America  was  divided  bet>/v'ecn  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese;  the 
Dutch  and  French  had  some  small  settlement*  on  the  north-east- 
ern coaat.  But  the  most  southern  part  of  South  America,  which 
lies  BOttth  of  36''  on  the  eastern,  and  of  42°  on  the  western  coast,  had 
not  been  permanently  settled  by  any  European  nation.  The  SpaniaK 
colonies  obtained  their  independence  by  a  hard  and  i^oVracX^di  ^ixsi^g^^. 
(from  1810  to  1824),  with  the  mother  country,  and  ihe^  ivow  es«A\AX>x^ 
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six  larger,  and  sixteen  smaller  republics.  The  larger  are  VenezQ< 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peril,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  The  smaller 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  or 
Argentine  Republic ;  they  are  Buenos  Ayies,  Unguay,  Entre  B: 
Corrientes,  Missiones,  Paraguay,  Salts,  Tucuman,  Catamaica,  S 
tiago,  Rioja,  Cordova,  S.  Juan,  Mendoza,  S.  Luis  and  Santa 
The  Portuguese  colonies  got  rid  of  the  dovninion  of  Portugal  by  a  sei 
of  political  changes,  which  occurred  in  1821  and  1822,  and  net 
without  bloodshed;  these  colonies  now  form  a  constitutional  gora 
ment  under  the  name  of  the  empire  of  Brazil.  A  part  of  the  Dii 
colonies  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1814,  and  thus  South  America  ii 
present  politically  distributed  into  the  following  divisions,  the  area 
which  is  added,  according  to  a  rough  estimate  : — 

Square  Miles. 

1  Republic  of  V  enezuela   400,000 

2  Republic  of  New  Granada   380,000 

3  Republic  of  Ecuador  315,000 

4  Republic  of  Peru   485,000 

5  Republic  of  Bolivia   380,000 

6  Republic  of  Chile,  including  Araucana      .  130,000 

7  Buenos  Ayres   75,000 

8  Uraguay   70,000 

9  Entre  Rios   32,000 

10  Corrientes   20,000 

11  Missiones   7,500 

12  Paraguay   90,000 

13  Salta 


)   600,000* 


14  Tucuman 

15  Catamarca 

16  Santiago 

17  Rioja 

18  Cordova 

19  San  Juan 

20  Mendoza 

21  San  Luis 

22  Santa 

23  Patagonia,  including  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  280,000 

24  The  Empire  of  Brazil   2,800,000 

25  The  English,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies  in 

Guayana   150,000 


The  whole  surface  of  South  America  is  about  6,214,500 
*  It  is  uot  pOMible  to  give  even  a  rough  estimate  of  tlie  area  of  tlie  republics  firt 
13  to  22,  as  a  large  part  of  them  coiisiats  of  desert  tracts,  in  which  no  exact  bounda 
has  been  fixed.  In  the  number  of  square  miles  given  are  included  the  Gnm  Chw 
and  the  countries  between  36^  S.  lat.  and  the  Cusu  Leubu  River,  west  of  02^  W.  Ion 
which  are  uot  yet  setded  by  Kuropeaiis,  aud  are  entirely  in  poMuofi  of  tht  nari 
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satiation^  Extenij  Boundaries.  2,  Surface  and  Soily  Moimioins 
Ad  Baim^  Rivers  and  Lakes.  3,  Climate  and  Productiom,  4. 
nhabttanls  and  Populalion,  Pcditicai  divisitms  ,afid  lowm* 
m  Manufacturet  and  Cammerce.    1.  Histmy  mtd  Gavemmenl, 

.  Venezuela  occupies  the  greater  part  of  tlie  northern  shores  of 
tSotith  Am  erica,  and  the  arijacent  countries-  Near  the  parallel  of 
N*  lat.  it  extends  from  eaat  to  west,  from  Punta  Barima,  60''  W,  long., 
to  the  Mountains  of  Oeafia,  73"  30'  W.  long.,  900  miles  in  length.  The 
greatest:  width  is  in  the  lyieridiftn  of  Cape  Cod  era  (66"  15^  W.  long) 
ivbere  it  extends  from  the  boundary  line  of  Brazil  1*  to  10"  40^  N,  kt.,  or 
tiiore  than  660  miles  from  south  to  north.  But  its  most  northern 
point,  Punta  Gallina,  is  in  W  25'  N.  lat. 

On  the  east,  it  borders  on  British  Guayana^  and  on  that  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Province  of  Riu  Negro,  which  comprehends  the  hasm  of  the 
Rit*  Branco*  The  boimdary-line  between  Venezuela  and  the  Britiah 
possessions  has  never  been  determined,  and  that  which  separate  a  the 
repablic  from  Brazil,  runs  through  countries  w^hich  are  almost  un- 
known. The  line  of  separation  is  north  of  1°  N.  lat.  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  GuaTniOj  or  Rio  Negro,  between  S.  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro  and  S. 
ion4  de  Marmbitanos.  New  Granada  is  west  of  Venezuela.  On  the 
fecputh,  the  boundary  between  these  republics  begins  at  a  point,  about 
50  miles  west  of  S.  Carlos,  and  thence  it  runa  due  north,  cutting  the 
Rio  Negro  a  little  above  Maroa,  and  proceeding  to  the  Orinoco,  where 
that  river  turns  northward,  at  tlie  month  of  the  llio  Atabapo*  The 
Orinoco  constitutes  the  boundary  as  for  as  its  confluence  witii  the  Rio 
Meta/  The  boundary  then  runs  along  the  Meta  to  about  W  45V 
whence  it  passes  north-w^at  between  Arauco  and  Gua<lualito  to  the 
A  pure?  River,  which  it  traverses  between  the  contiueucca  of  the  rivers 
Kulft  and  Orivante.  Dividing  the  basins  of  these  two  rivers,  it  pa&tes 
over  the  elevated  ridge  of  the  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  at  the 
Pdramo  of  Porquera,  east  of  La  Grit  a.  It  then  turns  westward,  follows 
the  course  of  the  river  Tnehira,  a  confluent  of  the  Zulia,  and  leaving  it 
above  the  town  of  Faustino,  runs  westward  to  the  Mouat&ina  of 
OcaDH,  which  it  strikes  south  of  the  source  of  the  Rio  Catatumbo*  It 
then  runs  northward  again,  along  the  elevated  tract  which  cnclosea  the 
Lake  of  Maracaybo  on  the  west,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Calancalai  a  little  east  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Hacha,  The  northern  boundary  of  V^^nezuela  is  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
which  forms  the  wide  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  between  the  peninsulas  of 
Goahiros  and  Piiraguana,  and  farther  east  the  Gulf  of  Triste  and  that  of 
CAriaco,  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  ihQ 
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peninsula  of  Araya.  The  nurth-eaatera  part  of  Venezuela  is  oppoiiti 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Grulf  of  Pirit 
and  the  two  straits,  called  Boca  de  Dragon  and  Boca  de  Serpeote. 

2.  The  boundary  of  Venezuela  includes  the  most  northern  partunof 
the  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  namely,  the  Pdraam  of  Poiquen, 
Merida,  Niquitao,  and  Las  Rosas,  with  the  snow-topped  Nendo  de 
Mucuchies.  Though  the  most  elevated  part  of  thia  r^ion  naea  aim 
the  line  of  vegetation,  the  valleys,  gentle  slopes,  and  table-4ands,  whick 
extend  on  both  sides  of  it,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce,  aoooiding  tt 
their  elevation,  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe,  or  those  of  tropicil 
countries.  The  physical  character  of  that  part  of  Venezuela,  wfaicbii 
west  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  is  not  known,  as  it  ia  in  poasesskm  flf 
two  independent  tribes,  the  Cocinas  in  the  south  and  the  Goahiros  oo 
the  north.  It  is  partly  covered  with  trees  and  partly  extends  in  woodks 
plains.  The  whole  of  the  Mountains  of  Venezuela  belong  to  the  rqNiUie. 
That  portion  of  the  range  which  is  west  of  the  Grulf  of  Triste  has  an 
arid  soil,  and  suffers  frequently  from  want  of  moisture.  The  higher  parts 
are  overgrown  with  the  prickly  pear,  aloes,  and  a  species  of  dwarf  cedar: 
the  valleys  contain  fine  timber-trees,  especially  that  of  the  Rio  Tocuya 
Coffee  is  successfully  cultivated  in  some  parts.  The  remainder  of  thii 
mountain-region,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast,  receives  abundant 
rains,  is  also  distinguished  by  the  great  fertility  of  its  valleys.  About 
one-half  of  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  lie  within  Venezuela.  The  eastern 
portion  is  called  the  Llanos  de  Barcelona,  or  Llanos  Altos,  These  I^ilanoi 
are  not  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the  Orinoco,  with  the  exception  of  t 
comparatively  narrow  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  the  delu  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  a  low  tract  contiguous  to  the  Gulf  of  PCuria  and  the  R» 
Guarapiehe.  These  low  parts  are  generally  wooded,  or  impassable  swamps. 
Part  of  the  more  elevated  portion  of  these  Llanos  is  hilly,  but  the  larger 
part  consists  of  plains  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees.  The  soil  ii 
moderately  fertile,  and  in  general  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  river 
Manapir^  may  be  considered  as  separating  the  Llanos  de  Barcelona  from 
those  of  Caracas  and  Varinas,  which  are  also  called  the  Cattle  Plains,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  they  feed.  These  plains 
are  inundated  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  especially  the  lower 
tracts  on  the  river  Apun^.  The  countr}'  surrounded  by  the  Rio  Orinoco 
is  nearly  covered  with  the  ridges  of  the  Parime  Mountains,  of  which 
about  one-half  are  included  in  Venezuela.  This  region  is  very  little 
known,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vale  of  the  Rio  Caroni,  which  is  ex- 
tensive and  fertile.  The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  trcei. 
South  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Orinoco,  where  it  runs  from  east  to 
west,  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  of  Cassiquiare  and  the  river  GuaTnia  or 
Rio  Negro,  level  plains  extend,  which  are  covered  with  trees,  and  very 
fertile,  but  they  are  nearly  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of 
rain  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 
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These  regions  occupy,  according  to  a  rough  ealimatej  the  surfiice  of 
iHKiczuela  in  the  following  proportion  ; — 

Sq^u&re  Miles. 

^^The  Andes,  including  Ihe  Mountaini  of  Ocana,  and  the 
^^country  extending  from  iheir  foot  to  the  Lake  of  Mam- 
cay  bo  ,     ,   30,000 

B.  The  Mountains  of  Teneziiehi     .    .     .    ,    ...  29,500 
;  C,  The  hilly  country  west  of  the  Lake  of  MarncaybOj  from 
the  river  Catatnmho  northward,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 

I     Cocinaa  and  Goahiros  *  •    •     ,     ,  21,000 

'  D*  The  Llanos  Altos,  inclnding  the  delta  of  the  Rio  Orinoco, 
(which  contains  7824  square  miles),  and  the  lowlands 

contiguous  to  the  Kio  Guarapiche  40 ^ 860 

The  Llanos  de  Camcaa  and  Yarinai      ,    •    .    *    -  56,412 
I  F.  The  Mountains  of  Parimc,  including  the  low  tracts  along 

the  Orinoco  185*  000 

I      The  wooded  plains  south  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 

'     Orinoco   40  p  600 


Ik 


403,372 


Besides  the  Orinoco  and  its  numerous  affluents,  many  of  which  are 
navigable,  Venezuela  has  only  one  large  river,  the  Guarapiche,  wliich  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Pari  a,  and  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Bergan- 
tin  Range,  Though  its  course  does  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  miles, 
it  is  deep,  and  brings  dow*n  a  great  volume  of  water.  It  joins  the  sea 
by  a  wide  embouchure,  and,  as  well  as  most  of  its  aifluentsj  it  is  navi- 
gable nearly  to  its  source.  The  Neveri  and  the  Unartl,  which  x'lm  on 
the'  Llanoi  Altos  and  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea,  though  they  run  about 
100  miles,  have  little  water  and  are  only  navigable  for  about  10  or  12 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Tny  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south-east 
of  Cape  Codera.  It  drains  the  valley  of  the  same  lianie  south  of  the 
town  of  Caracas,  runs  about  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  about  half  that 
distance.  The  Rio  Tocuyo  rises  on  the  north-western  declivities  of  the 
Paramo  de  las  Rfjsas,  and  runs  mostly  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Its  co\irse  is  250  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  more  than 
100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Znlia  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Mara- 
caybo,  and  becomes  navigable  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  El  Rosario 
de  Cdcuta. 

The  largest  lake  in  Venezuela,  next  to  that  of  Maracaybo,  is  the  lake 
of  Tacarigua  or  Vtdencia,  which  is  traversed  by  10^  N.  kt.  and  68"^  W. 
long*  ;  it  lies  in  the  %^ale3  of  Aragna,  which  are  noted  fur  fertiUty,  and  is 
1366  feet  above  the  aca- level*  It  ia  nearly  35  miles  long  and  8  wide  in 
the  widest  part.  The  waters  are  continually  decreasing,  though  12  or  14 
small  rivers  bring  a  considerable  supply  and  the  lake  does  not  communi- 


SBs  -TTA  "he  .  :e  «ir7]ii3«an:c  mmcnr  x  ^vry  pictniceqiK,  tnd  the 

Mss  rsma-T*  1 :  ^snml  -rrl-^xmari  xaiuf  ;        hi^crt  of  them.  Bom, 

i  r^rn^  IX  -zxat  n2fier=:r  kx,.'^  it  'mc  vai  momure  which  prmfl 
31       iufis^nr  T^apir*  jc  ^CTtrasiaL  am  »  &  cmt  ^vicCj  of  prodocti. 

sraum  tad  xxa  ic  Eamoie  soDcesi  a^t  in  m  compmftiTdy  tmali 
aaiv  if  rjumr^.  m  :3e  tiica^j^  jc  Amie»  ;  m  the  hilly  comitij 
3Hr^  if  -ue  Pvuxu  is  j«f  &mi.  wvc^  l^nwim  2350  and  3SO0 

fc«  ijyir-  _2e  sw .  11  «  JLrwA  Ubom  ISOO  feet  high); 

«&i  Jt        ri^  ft  Carm^  viiirk  s  lor.T  2900  feet  ah^ve  the 
Wtl    Ti  ftj.  r  e  jcicr  wsk  mly  r^rfvcal  tniixs  and  roots,  vitk 
MLK  urn  r3«.  «  rt-'t'TMstf.     TShe  cbaens  of  acTkuhure,  which  are 
tulTL-r^csd  wx^  &        ?i  fx^vTacco.  «  cacM«  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo, 
ami  Kcr:a    i'.:  «-Lrir-cizie  a  ij»  cv^szWBnL  let  the  produce  ii  con- 
Haa^i  :=.-J!ii  r:cnr:7     Tie  Iresci  Fcv^haee  sercnl  kinds  of  wood  mit- 
abie  ir  fy-^c  Az,d  ^i=^z  w^xrk  :  nczDa  and  nraapuilk  are  collected 
B  qttiaritie*  s;i±o;z:      ixs  srtacks  of  export.    Timber  h  only  ex- 
pcr»i        :*e  rrrer  T.vsy^j.    Jesdcs*  bark  is  ptocujcd  on  the  dccliri- 
ties  :c  tbe  Ne-ruir^  ie  Mocrachies^  and  a  coosiderahle  quantity  of  cortex 
a=«^r^  3  .xr.^crsrd  in  :be  nl^  of  wie  Rio  Carooi.    The  most  import- 
act  iniclei  o:  eTp:r:  are  oehved  &v<m  the  Lianoc  de  Caracas  and  Varinas, 
ard  oxsisc  ct  mcjes,  ox-xtdes.  acd  jerked  beef.    The  number  of  bUck 
cattLe  in  these  repocs  aa^otiaci  to  semil  millions,  and  they  are  netrlj 
in  a  wild  scale.    PearU  were  formerly  6shed  along  the  northern  coast 
on  both  s:des  of  the  island  of  Cub^ua,  but  at  preseut  the  fishery  if 
not  productiTe.    In  ?bese  puts  of  the  sea,  however,  great  quantities  of 
fish  are  caughr,  which  form  an  important  article  of  trade.    The  mineral 
wealth  of  Venezuela  is  uoi  great :  silTer  mines  were  formerly  worked 
near  Barquedmeto,  Caracas,  and  Villa  de  Cura,  but  they  hare  long 
been  discoDtinuetl.    Gold  is  stated  to  exist  in  the  alluvial  tracts  between 
the  rivers  Guainia  and  Va]^  but  it  is  not  collected.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
»mall  river  Aroa,  which  fulls  into  the  sea,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tocuyo,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  a  rich  mine  of  copper  is  worked. 
There  are  unequivocal  indications  of  iron,  alum,  sulphur,  and  some  other 
minerals ;  salt  in  considerable  quantity  is  collected  in  the  lagoons  of  the 
peninsula  of  Araya,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Coro. 

4.  The  population  is  somewhat  vaguely  estimated  at  900,000  indi- 
viduals. It  consists  of  whites,  Indians,  negroes,  and  a  numerous  mixed 
class :  the  whites,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards,  arc  stated  to  amount 
to  about  250,000  ;  and  the  Indians,  or  pure  blood,  to  150,000  ;  the  ne- 
groes, who  formerly  exceeded  60,000  souls,  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  war,  in  which  Venezuela  obtained  its  independence.  The  Temaio- 
ing  population  consists  of  mulattoes,  mestizos,  and  zambos.  The 
Indian  tribes  that  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  and  also  those  in 
the  vale  of  the  Rio  Caroni,  have  been  civilised  by  the  missionaries,  and 
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«ubjectcd  to  the  whitei,  but  in  other  parts  they  have  prefterved  their 
independence,  as  the  Gonhiros,  on  the  peninsula  of  that  narne,  the 
Cochias,  west  of  the  lake  of  Maracavbo,  and  the  Guaraona  or  Warrows 
in  ihe  Delta  of  the  Orinoco.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  mountain  region 
of  Parime,  as  well  as  the  tracts  south  of  the  Orinoco,  may  alaohe  con- 
eidered  as  independent,  and  they  have  not  adopted  the  manners  of  Euro- 
peans. The  civilised  Indiana  are  agriculturists  and  grow  the  grains  and 
TOOts  which  are  adapted  to  the  countries  which  they  inhabit. 

The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  Iti  the  fertile  and  well- 
CMllivated  Vales  of  Aragua,' there  are  166  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  ;  in 
Ibe  Llanos  and  the  mountains  of  Pari  me  and  the  southern  plains,  there  is 
kardly  one  individual  to  every  three  or  four  square  miles^  The  most 
populous  districta  are  those  in  which  agriculture  is  the  principal  uccu- 
paiion,  as  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  Mountains  of  W 
nezuela.  On  the  Llanos  Altoa  and  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  agricul' 
ture  has  made  little  progress.  The  LUivos  de  Caracas  and  Yarinas  are 
onlv  inhabited  by  hcrdsmeii^  and  the  mountains  of  Parime  and  the 
lOUthern  plains  by  native  tribes,  who  chielly  gain  their  subEistence  by  the 
ehase^  The  following  tabic  shows  the  relative  population  of  the  five  de- 
partments of  the  republie* 


Hamt  of  the  Deportmeiit. 

Ar^  ill  iqaare 
milet. 

Namber  of 
iuluLbitiuitiF. 

rfnmlj*T  of 
itiliabitautfi  on  a 
sqiiBjie  mile. 

L  Maturin  .  *  * 
3i  Venezuela  or  Caracas 
3»  Zulia  ,  ,  ,  , 
4-  A  pure  ♦  •  p  . 
5,  Orinoco      •  * 

42^180 
61,680 
42,576 
32,136 
225,516 

140,000 
420,000 
165,000 
120,000 
60,000 

Ijesfl  than  3^ 

Nearly  7 

Nearly  4 

Nearly  4 

One  on  3^ 
square  mile 

1 

404.088 

005 > 000 

5.  Each  of  the  five  departmenta  into  which  Venezuela  is  divided 
consists  of  two  or  three  prOYinces, 

(A.)  The  Department  of  Maturin  comprehends  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  republic.  U  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  westward  to  the  river 
Unan^,  and  from  the  Curibbeaa  sea  to  tlie  Rio  Orinoco,  and  includes  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
JJanos  Altosj  and  tVie  low  lands  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  and  those 
^jiicent  to  the  Rio  Guarapiche*  U  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Cumank, 
Barcelona,  and  Margarita,  The  last  comprehends  only  the  isbviid  of  that 
n^Bjne,  with  «ome  smaller  adjacent  islands.  The  surface  of  the  department 
IS  nearly  equal  to  tliat  of  England,  without  Wale  a  and  the  county  of  York. 
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The  navigable  riven,  besides  the  Orinoco,  are  the  Gruarapiche,  Nerai, 
and  Unare.    It  produces  great  quantity  of  cacao  and  tobacco,  wad  iki 
coffee.  Salt  is  made  on  the  peninsula  of  Araya.   There  are  aevenlciri' 
lised  tribes  of  Indians ;  but  the  Guaraona  in  die  Delta  of  the  Oiinooo  « 
independent.    Carupdno,  on  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  has  a  hafbournl 
some  trade.  Caridco,  at  the  innennoat  comer  of  the  gulf  of  that  mmc^  ki 
a  harbour  and  some  trade  in  cacao.    Gumani,  the  capital  of  the  d^nt*  ; 
ment,  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  about  3  miles  from  the  ahcnea ;  hoifa- 
sels  come  up  to  the  town  by  the  small  river  Manzanarea.    It  is  idl  , 
built,  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  and  ezporta  cacao  and  tobacco,  eofc  , 
and  ox  hides.    Barcelona,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neveri,  contains  14^  ( 
inhabitants,  and  has  an  active  trade  with  the  Columbian  ArchipelagObii  ( 
mules,  jerked  beef  and  hides,  which  are  brought  from  the  countries  tmr  ^ 
tiguous  to  the  Orinoco.    In  the  interior  are  Cumanacda,  in  a  vsUcfi  | 
whch  is  664  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  covered  with  plantatioos 
tobacco,  and  £1  Pao,  in  the  centre  of  the  Llanos  Altoa,  with  3000  in- 
habitants, and  some  inland  trade. 

(B.)  The  Department  of  Venezuela  or  Caracas,  comprehends  nttrij  ^ 
the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Mountains  of  Venezuela,  a  hbsB 
part  of  the  Llanos  Altos,  and  a  large  part  of  the  cattle  plains.  It  extfli^  ; 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  rivers  ApuriS  and  Orinoco.  It  OHisiBti  flf 
the  provinces  Cardcas,  Carabobo,  and  Coro,  and  its  area  exceeds  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  navigable  rivers  are  the  Tuy,  Aroa  and  Tocuyo. 
The  number  of  Indians  of  pure  blood  is  comparatively  amaU,  but  the 
mixed  race  is  numerous.  The  fertile  valleys  produce  all  kinds  of  tropi- 
cal plants  and  fruit,  and  the  plains  furnish  jerked  beef  and  hides.  U 
Guayra,  the  harbour  of  Caracas,  is  an  unhealthy  place,  which  has  only  an 
open  roadstead  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  sea  r  the  population  is  6000. 
Puerto  Cabello  has  a  good  harbour,  7000  inhabitants,  and  a  very  9cm 
trade,  being  the  sea-port  of  the  Vales  of  Aragua.  Coro  is  built  on  that 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  which  is  called  El  Golfetto,  on  a 
sandy  soil,  but  as  the  harbour  is  good  and  advantageously  situated,  it 
carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  and  is  stated 
to  contain  10,000  inhabitant?.  The  towns  in  the  interior  are  situated 
either  in  the  fertile  vallies,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  cattle  plains.  The  town  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of  ihc  ' 
republic,  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  government,  is  situated  in  a  | 
small  valley,  connected  with  the  vale  of  the  river  Tuy,  2822  feet  aboTc  i 
the  sea-level.  It  is  divided  from  its  port  Guayra,  which  is  about  16  miles 
distant,  by  a  ridge,  the  highest  part  of  which  on  the  road  is  5160  feet  : 
this  ridge  contains  the  Silla  de  Cardcas,  a  summit  8631  feet  high.  The 
town  is  regularly  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  range  and  has  wide 
streets.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  cathedral  was  much  damaged  in 
1826  by  an  earthquake;  and  the  city  suffered  greatly  from  one  also 
in  1812.  Cardcas  has  a  university,  about  50,000  inhabitante,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  all  the  producte  of  the  adjacent  vallevj. 
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fjn  the  fertile  Vales  of  Amgua  are,  Vitloria,  San  Matheo,  Turmero,  Ma- 
Ifmca^y  and  Vale  nc  in,  which  are  well  built  and  tbming  places,  con  taming 
^Iroiii  6000  to  12,000  inhabitants;  they  send  the  pmluce  of  their  rich 
|o^pa  to  Puerto  Cabello.    S.  Felipe,  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  dis- 
|lrict«  lia*  1000  iuhabitauta :  the  rich  cupper  mines  of  Arua  are  in  its 
jfYiciiiity.    Carora  has  020O  inhabitantB,  and  some  ^tnanufacturea  in  lea- 
|ther  and  ropes.    Tocuya,  built  in  u  fertile  and  exteufiive  valley,  jn  which 
Imucii  wbcai  is  cultivated,  carries  on  an  active  commerce  in  that  article 
m  Bait  from  Goto  :  it  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs : 
^pulntinn  6000.    Along  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains  are  the  towns  of 
dirlos,  with  10,000  inhabitants;  Araure,  with  11,000  tuhabitautB;  and 
Qhuunare,  with  more  than  12,000  iidiahitanta.    These  places  owe  their 
pfWperity  to  their  situation  at  the  openings  of  large  valleys  in  which 
tropical  productions  are  cultivated,  and  to  the  rich  pastures  in  the  con- 
tiguous caftle  plains. 

(C.)  Tlie  Department  of  Zulia  comprehends  the  country  which  en- 
doees  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  the  uorthcni  declivity  of  the  eastern  Andes 
ilscluded.    It  contains  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Truxillo,  and  Mc- 
bida^    The  furface  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England  without  Wales* 
3ofne  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Maracayho  are  navigable, 
mm  the  Motatan,  Chama  and  Zulia,  but  only  the  last  is  navigated.  The 
i|troductions  are  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  black  cattle ;  which  last  are 
:rearcd  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.    The  population 
:ia  a  mixed  race  and  is  numerous  :  the  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Cocinas 
Goahiros,  inhabit  the  westen^  districls;  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
"vvkiiea,  and  sometimes  are  at  war  with  them.    Maracayho,  the  capital 
of  tlie  department^  is  budt  on  a  snndy  soil  on  the  ^western  shores  of 
-the  utrait,  which  eomiccts  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  with  the  Gulf  of 
VeMzuela ;  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
ii|iija€ent  country,  anil  those  brought  down  from  the  Rio  Zulia,  and  is 
stated  to  CAintain  a  population  of  25,000.    S.  Faustino  is  a  small  but 
thriving  place  on  the   Zulia^  where  that  river  becomes  navigable  for 
'  river-boats,    Merida  stands  on  an  elevated  table-land,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  near  the  snow-capped  summit  of  the  Nevado 
de  I^lucuchies  :  it  is  well  built,  but  it  suffered  much  from  the  earthquake 
of  1812;  lieforethat  lime  it  contained  12*000  inhabitants.  Truxillo 
likewise  stands  on  a  table-land,  near  the  foot  of  the  Paramo  dc  Niqui- 
tao,  in  a  country  which  produces  wheat  and  tropical  plants  ;  it  contains 
about  12,000  inhabitants, 

(D.)  The  Department  of  Apur^  comprehends  the  soulliern  declivity 
of  the  Andes,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  cattle  plains  :  it  consists  of  the 
provioces  of  Varinas  and  Apur^,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  departments, 
the  surface  not  much  exceed  in  g  that  of  half  of  England,  Wales  included* 
All  the  rivers  fall  into  the  Orinoco,  and  several  of  them  are  navigable, 
00  the  Apurtf,  with  its  affluents  the  S,  Domingo,  and  the  Portugucsa. 
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The  commercial  productions  are  derived  from  the  herds  of  cattle,  and 
the  plantations  of  tobacco  and  cacao  and  coffee*  There  are  few  ludius 
cf  pure  blood,  the  bulk  of  the  population  consisting  of  the  mixed  raoB. 
The  principal  places  are  Varinas,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
S.  Domingo,  a  few  miles  above  Toruno,  where  that  river  becomes  nsfi* 
gable.  It  is  built  at  the  opening  of  a  valley,  which  ia  covered  wiik 
plantations  of  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  products,  in  which,  and  tk 
produce  of  the  cattle  from  the  adjacent  Llanos,  a  considerable  traffic  ii 
carried  on  with  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco.  The  population  is  12,000. 
San  Jaymcf,  at  the  confluence  of  many  smaller  rivers  with  the  PkIo- 
guesa,  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  is  thedepAt  for  such  foreign  cqb- 
moditics  as  are  consumed  in  that  part  of  the  Llanos.  San  FemiBdo 
de  Apun^,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Apur^  and  Portugueis,  hii 
6000  inhabitants,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  cf 
the  herds  uf  cattle  which  pasture  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Uanos. 

(£.)  The  Department  of  Orinoco  comprehends  the  whole  country  dist 
is  enclosed  by  the  winding  course  of  that  river,  and  also  the  low  coaii- 
tries  which  extend  south  of  it  to  the  boundary  line  of  BraziL  It  is  aln 
known  by  the  name  of  Guayana.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  d^artments  of 
the  republic,  the  area  being  equal  to  nearly  twice  the  surface  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  or  larger  than  that  of  France.  It  is  drained  by  the  Orinooo 
and  its  eastern  afiluents,  among  which  the  Yentuari,  the  Caura,  and  die 
Caroni,  are  the  largest ;  the  navigation  of  the  Caroni  is  impeded  by 
great  falls  near  its  confluence  with  the  Orinoco.  This  dej^artment  con- 
tains the  Cassiquiare,  or  that  natural  canal  which  branches  off  from  tlie 
Orinoco,  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Parime,  and  numing 
in  a  south-south-western  direction,  falls  into  the  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro. 
The  most  southeni  districts  of  this  department  are  watered  by  the  Guii- 
nia,  and  its  aflluent,  the  ITapes.  The  number  of  i^icultural  scttk- 
ments  is  very  small,  and  conflned  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Caroni.  The  articles  of  commerce  are  derived  from  the  forests  (vanilla, 
sarsaparillfl,  and  cortex  angostura),  and  from  the  cattle  farms.  In  this  ck- 
partmcnt  the  native  tribes  are  numerous,  and  all  of  them  are  independent, 
or  only  subject  to  the  missionaries,  who  have  established  several  missions 
on  the  river  Caroni,  and  the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  capital  is  Angostan, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  about  240  miles  from  the  sea.  Vessels  of 
300  tons  burden  sail  up  to  the  town,  which  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  articles  brought  from  the  Llanos  of  Caracas  and  Varina*. 
The  population  is  6000.  Barceloneta  on  the  Caroni  in  the  centre  of 
the  Missiones  on  this  river,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.* 

6.  Unless  the  rudest  arts  of  civilised  life  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  manufacturing  industry,  this  branch  of  business  can  hardly  be  said 

*  The  present  divisiun  of  the  departments  of  Venetuela  does  not  appear  to  b« 
quite  certain.  That  division  has  been  here  adopted,  which  oa  the  whole  appears  U 
have  the  greatest  probability  of  being  the  actual  division. 
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to  exist  in  Venezuela.  Tanned  leather,  and  the  morocco  leather  prepared 
in  Corora,  and  the  blankets  made  in  Tocuyo,  are  maDufactured  on  a  very 
onall  acale.  The  great  number  of  natural  productions,  and  the  great 
imuktity  of  some  of  them,  support  an  actiye  commerce.  In  the  bq^n- 
ling  of  this  century,  Humboldt  estimated  the  exports  of  Venezuela  at 
learly  6,000,000  of  Spanish  dollars,  equal  to  1,333,333/.  English 
noney.  The  exports  of  La  Guayra  amounted,  according  to  his  state- 
nenty  to  2,400,000  dollars ;  those  of  Cumand  and  Nueva '  Barcelona, 
o  1,200,000  dollars;  of  Maracaybo  and  Angostura  to  1,000,000 ;  and 
home  of  Carupano  and  some  smaller  ports  to  800,000  dollars.  During 
ihe  war  of  independence  agriculture  was  much  neglected,  and  the 
imount  of  exports  decreased.  In  1824,  a  year  after  that  event  had  taken 
j^lace,  the  exports  of  La  Guayra  did  not  exceed  1,650,000  dollars, 
ttiough  some  of  the  articles  sold  at  a  higher  price.  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  has  prevented  the  trade  from  improving,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  British  imports,  which,  though  by  far  the  most  important,  did 
not  exceed  200,000/.  annually,  between  1829  and  1837,  on  the  average 
of  that  period.  As  the  natural  regions,  into  which  the  country  is  cU- 
Tided,  differ  considerably  in  their  productions,  an  active  commercial 
intercourse  is  established  between  them,  which,  however,  is  rendered 
expensive  by  the  want  of  roads,  as  all  the  goods  must  be  transported 
on  mules  and  horses. 

7.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Venezuela  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
his  third  voyage  in  1498,  and  the  western  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda  in  1500. 
The  Spaniards  had  some  trade  with  the  native  tribes,  and  a  few  mis- 
sionaries attempted  unsuccessfully  to  convert  tliem.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1 520,  by  Ocampo  at  Cumand,  which  was  then  called 
Toledo.  In  about  1528,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  bestowed  this  country 
OD  the  Welser,  a  rich  mercantile  family  of  Augsburg,  as  an  hereditary 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Castile ;  but  under  their  dominion,  which  lasted 
nearly  twenty  years,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  not  improved. 
After  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  resumed  possession  of  Venezuela  (in 
1550),  one  of  the  governors,  Diego  Losada,  founded  in  1567  the  town  of 
Caracas.  The  progress  of  the  country  towards  civilisation  was  slow  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  the  eighteenth  it  was  more  rapid,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  smuggling  trade  carried  on  between  it  and  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonies  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  The  advantage  derived 
from  this  trade  made  the  Creole  inhabitants  of  the  country  aware  of  the 
still  greater  profits  which  might  accrue  from  a  free  trade,  which  could 
only  be  had  by  a  separation  from  Spain.  In  1806,  Miranda,  a  native  of 
Venezuela,  made  an  unhappy  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  country.  But 
after  the  reigning  family  in  Spain  had  been  deposed,  a  revolution  took 
place  in  1810,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  the  independence  of  Carticas,  as 
the  country  was  then  called,  was  proclaimed.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
a  war,  which  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  became  very  sanguinary. 
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aiid  Utlcd  to  1823,  when  the  Spaniardi  gave  up  their  lart  . 
Puerto  CabcUo.    In  the  mean  time  the  neighbouring  coontiy, 
Granaila,  had  al«o  expelled  the  Spaniards,  and  both  countries  were  wH^ 
in  1819  under  the  name  of  Columbia.    A  constitution  wasfotwAli 
1 82 1  by  the  Congress  held  in  Rosario  de  CiSicuta.    In  1823  the  1  ^ 
of  Quito  acceded  to  the  Union.    In  1829  Venezuela  seceded  hm  Ai  | 
Union,  and  in  1831  the  two  other  republics  also  separated.    It  docs  irt 
appear  tliat  there  have  been  any  considerable  changes  in  the  gOfOBBOl 
at  established  before  the  Union  was  dissolved.    The  coD«titBti«  d  \ 
the  republic  is  a  central  and  not  a  federal  government.    The  kgiiktac 
consi»U  of  two  bodies,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  repreaenUtive^  Ei* 
province  sends  two  members  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  house  of  refR" 
sentativcs  a  member  for  each  40,000  inhabitants.    The  head  of 
executive  is  a  president,  who  is  chosen  for  eight  years,  and  astntedl^ 
a  vice-president  and  a  council. 


II.  NEW  GRANADA. 

1.  Situatioti^  Extent^  and  boundary.  2.  Surface  and  Sotl^  Mouniams 
and  Plains^  Rivers  and  Lakes,  3.  Climate  and  Productms, 
4.  Population  and  Inhabitants,  5.  Political  Divisions  and  Tawnt. 
().  Manufiictitrvs  and  Commerce.    7.  History  and  GovemmenL 

I.  Nkw  Gr.vsada  occupies  the  north-western  part  of  South  America, 
and  exteiuls  fn)m  the  boundary  of  Ecuador  on  the  south  (40'  N.  lau)  to 
the  Rio  Culancttla  (ll°40'N.  lat.)  on  the  north,  about  800  miles  in 
length.  It  lies  between  10^  and  83^  W.  long.  The  greatest  breadth 
occur*  between  4*"  and  6**  N.  lat.,  where  it  extends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  OriniH^o,  Iwtween  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Guaviare  and  Meta,to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  a  distance  exceeding  600  miles. 

On  the  east  it  bonlcrs  on  the  republic  of  Venezuela :  and  the  boun- 
dary-line iKtween  these  states  has  been  already  indicated.  On  the 
north  is  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  here  forms  the  deep  Gulf  of  Darieo 
or  Uraba,  and  the  small  Gulf  of  Mandingo,  and  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  republic,  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui.  On  the  west  of  it  is 
Central  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
across  the  Isthmus  of  PanamJi,  beginning  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbeta 
Sea,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui,  and  terminating  in 
Cape  Bonica  on  the  Pacific,  which  here  forms  the  extensive  Gulf  of 
PanamiX.  Further  south  it  is  washe<l  by  the  Pacific.  The  boundan 
between  New  Granada  and  Ecuador  is  not  exactly  settled.  Humboldt 
says,  that  it  runs  along  the  river  Guaitara  (near  T  N.  lat.),  an  affluent 
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of  the  Rio  Patia ;  but  according  to  an  originftl  map  of  the  Deparlmetit  of 
Cauca,  which  k  found  in  '  HamiltoD^B  TraveU/  it  lies  about  20'  farther 
ADiith«  eo  th«t  the  iipreatest  part  of  the  raoinitnin-knot  of  Los  Pastos  is 
iocludetl  ill  New  Grunada,  Still  more  uncertainty  prt vails  where  theae 
two  republics  border  on  each  other  in  the  Llanosj  and  only  the  necessity 
of  having  a  boundary- line  on  the  maps  has  led  geographera  to  consider 
ll^ia  fomed  by  the  Rio  Negro  or  Gualnia, 

Hb*  Within  tbese  boundaries  arc  included  the  whole  of  the  ranges  of 
The  weeteni  and  Central  Andes,  together  with  the  mountain-regbn  which 
^Biles  their  liorthern  extremities  and  occupies  the  country  between 
^Bmd  B'  N,  lat.|  east  of  the  course  of  the   Rio  Magdalena/  The 
^Role  of  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  MagcJalena,  Cauca,  Atrato,  and  San 
Juan,  lie  ulso  in  New  Granada,  and  likewi&e  the  low  lands  along  liie 
Coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea^  between  the  moutlis  <if  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
the  Rio  Alrato,    The  isthmus  of  Panama  and  Veragua  constitutes  the 
north -western  portion  of  the  republic,  and  forma  one  of  it*  departments. 
T'be  entire  range  of  the  Eastern  Andes  is  not  within  the  boundary -line 
Of  New  Granada,  but  it  includes  about  three* fourths  of  the  whole*  To 
tile  east  of  this  range  extend  the  great  plains  called  the  Llanosj  of  which 
*  \cry  large  part  belongs  to  New  Granada,    The  most  soulh-westeni 
Purt  of  the  republic  is  formed  by  the  m  dun  tain-region  of  Los  Pastos,  in- 
'Eluding  the  Yale  of  the  Rjo  Patia.    These  regions  differ  greatly  in  Iheir 
Pi^od active  powers  and  in  healthiness:  a  table  of  their  extent  in  square 
^iles,  according  to  a  rough  estimate^  is  added. 
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The  country  between  the  two  low^  ridges,  which  inclose 
the  Ifike  of  Maracaybo  on  the  west,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Rio  Magdalena  on  the  east,  together  with  the  Sierra  dc 
Santa  Marta,  and  the  coast  between  the  Rio  Cnlancala 
and  the  Cienega  de  Santa  Marta,  contain  .  ,  .  .  14,500 
The  eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  with  the  adjacent 
plains  and  table-lands,  including  the  mountains  of  Ocana, 
and  extending  from  Toc^yman  on  the  south  to  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Catatumho  on  the  north,  contain  .  32, 800 
The  upper  part  of  the  vales  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
Cauca,  including  the  central  Andes,  as  far  north  as 
Honda  and  the  Saltode  San  Antonio  (north  of  5^  N* 

Iflt)    '   33,500 

The  mountain  region  east  of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena, between  5^  and  B°  N.  lat,,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  country  between  the  Rio  Magdalena  and  the  Rio 
Atrato  22,500 
The  low  country,  north  of  S**  N.  kt,»  extending  along 
the  Caribbean  ica  from  the  Cienega  de  Santa  Marta  to 
Ihi  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  including  the  lower  part  of  the 
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vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  as  far  aouth  as  the  mofath  of 

the  Rio  Sogamozo   36,400 

6.  The  Isthmus  of  Panamk  and  Veragua     ....  25,000 

7.  The  country  along  the  Paci6c,  inchiding  the  vale  of  the 

Rio  Atrato,  and  the  western  Andes,  south  of  5"*  N.  lat.  38,000 

8.  The  mountain  region  of  Los  Pastos   16  >  800 

9.  The  Llanos  between  the  eastern  Andes  and  the  rivers 
Orinoco,  Gualnia,  and  Vapes   160,000 

319,500 

The  first  region  is  stated  to  have  a  good  soil,  and  in  general  a  healthy 
climate.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  covered  with  trees,  but  it  also  con- 
tains considerable  savannas  with  good  pasture  ground.  It  ia  very  thinly 
settled.  The  second  region  contains  the  pdramos  of  the  Andes,  whidi 
are  extensive  table-lands  on  the  summits  of  the  range,  nearly  without 
vegetation,  but  they  occupy  a  small  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  in 
general  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
European  cerealiaand  fruits:  the  north-western  districts  have  tropical 
products.  In  the  vales  of  the  third  region  tropical  plants  are  cultivated, 
and  the  vales  are  comparatively  well  settled,  but  no  kind  of  cultivatioD 
seems  to  extend  to  the  declivities  of  the  Central  Andes,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  The  fourth  region  has  an  arid  and 
rocky  soil,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  rich  in 
gold  and  silver :  it  is  very  thinly  settled.  The  fifth  region  is  distinguished 
by  fertility,  as  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  an  alluvium,  but  being 
very  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  moisture,  and  the 
quantity  of  stagnant  water,  it  is  very  thinly  settled,  except  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  It  produces  only  tropical  plants,  and  is 
still  uimost  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Isthmui 
of  Panama  is  also  covered  with  wood,  and  is  fertile,  but  unhealthy,  and 
con8C(}uently  thinly  inhabited :  but  the  western  part  contains  large 
savannas,  and  the  more  elevated  districts  have  a  fertile  soil  and  a  healthy 
climate ;  it  is  tolerably  well  peopled.  The  seventh  region  is  a  continuous 
forest,  and  unhealthy  in  the  highest  degree  from  the  incessant  rains  and 
the  great  heat.  The  mountain  region  of  Los  Pastos  is  in  general  too 
elevated  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  but  it  contains  excellent  pastures, 
and  in  some  of  the  valleys  European  cerealia  are  grown.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  Llanos,  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Yichada,  w  t 
continuation  of  the  cattle  plains  of  Caracas  and  Variiias,  and  supphes 
pasture  to  countless  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  districts  is  covered  with  lofty  trees,  intermingled  with  extensifc 
swamps,  and  very  unhealthy.    It  is  only  inhabited  by  native  tribes. 

Several  of  the  numerous  aflauents  of  the  Orinoco,  are  navigable,  but 
they  arc  not  navigated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Meta  andiu  affluent  the 
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Cazanar^.  The  other  large  rivers  ore  tlic  Magdalena,  Cauca;  and  Atrato. 
The  foUtJwing  tributaries  of  the  Magdukna  are  navigated,  the  Rio  Cesarej 
yvh'uih  comes  from  the  lake  of  Zapalosa,  the  Canaveralefl,  the  Sogamosio, 
and  the  Rio  Negro.  These  rivers  fall  into  the  Magdalcna  from  the  east. 
Among  its  numerous  affluents  from  the  west  only  the  Nare  is  navigable. 
It  is  not  known  if  any  of  the  affluents  of  the  Cauca  are  navigable.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Atrato  are  not  navigated.  Among  the  minor  rivers,  are 
the  Sinu,  Chagres,  San  Juan,  and  Rio  Patia ;  the  Sinu  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Lorica,  the  Chagres  up  to  Cruccs,  and  the  San  Juan  to  Novita; 
but  itia  not  known  how  far  the  Rio  Patia  is  navigated. 

Numerous  small  and  deep  alpine  lakes  occur  on  tlie  slopes  of  the 
mountain  ridges  and  on  tlie  piramos,  but  large  lakes  are  not  nuraerous 
in  the  interior*  The  lake  of  Zapatosa^  which  formerly  made  a  consider- 
able figure  on  our  maps,  is  small.  On  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  north  of  the  town  of  Bogota,  is  the  lake  of  Foucany,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  plain  about  seventy  miles  long^  and  more 
than  fifteen  wide^  but  in  no  part  is  more  than  six  feet  deep.  The  mountain 
region  of  Los  Pjislos  contains  the  hirge  alpine  lake  of  Sebondoy,  which  is 
considered  as  the  aonrce  of  iht;  Rio  Pulumayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Ama- 
Eouas:  its  actual  dimensions  are  not  known.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
Caribbean  sea  there  is  a  large  number  of  lagoons,  called  cienffjas^  which 
receive  the  sea-water  at  high  tides,  but  at  low  tides  render  tlie  adjacent 
countries  unhealthy  by  their  evaporation.  The  largest  are  the  Cienega 
de  Santa  Harta,  by  means  of  which  a  water  communication  between 
Santa  Marta  and  the  Rio  Magdalen  a  is  carried  on  *  and  the  Cienegu 
de  Tosca,  north-east  of  Cartagena,  which  is  more  than  forty-five  miles 
long- 

3*  Tlicre  is  a  great  difference  of  climate,  between  the  pi  ramus,  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Bogota,  the  vales  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  and 
tbe  low  districts  along  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Faclhc,  and  this  dif- 
ference produces  a  corresponding  variety  in  productions.  The  European 
cerealia,  with  potatoes,  and  the  aracacha  roi^t,  are  the  principal  objecls  of 
agriculture  on  the  tahle-Jand  of  Bogota,  and  in  the  districts  north  of  it  along 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  In  the  vales  of  the  great  rivers, 
mud  on  the  low  plains  along  the  coast,  maize,  plautaina,  and  several  roots 
are  culdvated  for  food  :  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco  and  sugar*  are  cultivated  as 
articles  of  commerce,  hut  the  last-mentioned  article  is  not  considerable. 
The  woods  contain  many  kinds  of  useful  trees,  and  a  few  of  them  furnish 
articles  of  export,  as  the  bragilctto  and  fustic  from  tlie  forests  which 
€Dcloee  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta.  Considerable  quantities  of  cin- 
chona and  ipecacuanha  are  collected,  the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  the  former  ou  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta,  and  the  Andes  of 
Merida,  Santa  Ft?,  and  Popayan,  The  balsam  of  TolEi  is  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Sinu.  The  plains  of  Caxanare  feed  large  herds  of 
cMle^  and  BUpply  jerked  beef  and  hides,  as  articles  of  commerce, 
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wir:  iflnuKT  3U»  3l       m  lypiiiiw  tbe  movjdi  of  ike  Rio 

-TAl:3ie3Ba^«EK3&NcvGnMiL  GoUkfimodintheCoitnl 
ni  Vacva.  JUMB.  jj.  fnr  -if  »  Bap  C warm  ki*  fiiuqucd  by  waih- 
iK  ic         jmi  sans  alw:ai  muB.  !■  die  loiintain  r^oo  of 

.&sciAxni&  X  s  cic  jiiuauc  :  ±  ■VwiA^Etil  mr  in  the  oomitneB  along 
lis  P^tnar.  miti  jceon  m»  io.  ^  Su  Zdsa^  Mi  die  Rio  Hacbft.  PU- 
mmK  >  iiumi  uimc  ^sie  pjtoac^aaepwviHnaf  OfeooouidStfbMOis. 
Corvee  X  lesi  nL3iaB&.  ani  «Bcan  abK  xl  a  fev  places  in  tke  mountain- 
?sx-aii  :c  JL2.^:i;  Lsii^uitiBOie  EMrrnAa^  Tkm  are  traces  of  qnidc- 
sii«<-r  ai  ae  r^snl  Axiaa&.nev:ke  soMKUB-pasaf  Quindiik,  and  onthe 
'biaks  Smu.    isai  »e  aai  cayytT  ore  occur  in  aercxal  pbcei^ 

ciD«Eciiftl7  ZL  -Lue  mnmaois  a  \  liiiy  n.  bei  ^er  are  not  worked;  tin 
sBi  jetL  in  Altfc  ixsML :  grmnaTiK  very  abundant  in  a  rivernartb  of 
»  anwTK  «c  R.'C'Jca.  nc  atey  se  tneraiiy  oaall ;  coal  occuis  in  abon- 
^■K  <ia  ue  siasa  Jt  6>arxa.  nai  ia  ako  inad  on  the  banks  of  the  Rk> 
Stm^  Aciaadzsic  ^  Hnucuk  a  ■'"■■^  of  rock  »lt  tiaiciaca  the  Eastern 
Aaanw  cierMBa  azni  6^  X.  kL.  Aoaa  s«k-vest  to  north-east;  it  is 
^nxksc  X  s»  cALWB.Tiffs  ac  Zspaqcaa,  on  the  plain  of  Bogatk»and  at 
Ch  rx,  &  3is  LIx3»o£  C^uaaare. 

4  TV  ftfQg'iir.Ti  c«cs9i  cc  the  dsanendants  of  Spaniafds»  In&aa, 
aecBQedw  lai  ^  amd  r»Sw  TV  nmoes  and  nmbos  were  formerly 
wc^^xi*  I-  :ze  ^^"-"^T yi2£r.c3  vf  AosiDqaia  and  akai|^  tbe Pacific*  bot 
bocai  nos  utc  ckc&  K::rh  Ted::ced  by  the  war  (tf  independence.  Tbej 
fersKny  u&.c:i:<*ti  o  oOiv'XO  <cu :  they  aie  at  present  abont  one-fourth 
of  'iui  z::i:::;>er.  Tbe  ladsuB  are  diber  cifiltaed  or  wild.  At  the  time  of 
lie  irr.rkl  c:  the  Spoz^iri*  an  Ipd'ar.  tribe,  the  Muyscos,  inbabitiiig  the 
table-Usd  *:c  Bocvta,  axxi  thie  adjaom:  coontries,  bad  •ttMHf^^  ^  consider- 
able desT^  ot  drilintioD,  and  their  descendants  stiH  inhabit  the  western 
dec'.irity  of  the  Elastem  Acdes^  and  the  rale  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  moaDtain-re^ion  of  Loa  Futos  seem  to  be  PeniTiaDS. 
The  lodians  who  have  been  civilised  by  the  missionaries  inhabit  the 
nonh-eastem  part  of  New  Granada,  between  the  lake  of  Maracayboand 
the  town  of  Cartagena,  and  also  the  lower  vale  of  the  Canca.  In  the 
upper  Tsle  of  that  rirer  there  are  no  Indians.  The  native  tribes  akof 
the  Pacific  do  not  appear  to  have  much  improved  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniardj,  and  those  of  the  isthmns  of  Panama  are  entirdy  indepen- 
dent, and  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  whites  who  are  settled  in  their 
vicinity.  The  Cattle  Plains  are  mostly  peopled  by  the  mixed  races, 
Of  j>ecially  mestizos,  aikl  the  Wooded  Plains  arc  entirdy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  native  tribes  who  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  drilisatian.  Accwd- 
ing  to  a  rongh  estimate,  the  population  consists  of  whites,  Indians  of  pure 
blood,  and  mixed  races,  in  nearly  equal  parts. 

According  to  a  census  published  in  1827  the  whole  population  amounted 
to  1,270,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  fell  short  of  the 
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true  number,  which  probably  amounted  to  1,400,000,  or  at  leaat  to 
1,360,000  inhabitants.  Ttis  population  waa  distributed  among  the  five 
departments  as  follows : — 


N AXDB  of  DcpBTtnocnt. 

Extent  in  iquare 
miles. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants. 

Number  of 

¥n lift Vii  (suite  An  A. 

square  mile. 

25,000 

100,000 

4. 

Magdalena 

50,900 

250,000 

5. 

Boykca    •    .    .  • 

83,000 

450,000 

5i. 

Cundinamarca  • 

152,800 

370,000 

Less  than  2. 

Canca     •    .    .  • 

68,300 

190,000 

3. 

380,000 

1,360,000 

The  most  populous  parts  are  the  central  districts  of  Boykca  and,  Cun- 
dinamarca, and  the  province  of  Veragua  in  Istmo ;  the  vale  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena  and  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca  are  much  less  popu- 
kmfl.  The  other  parts  are  thinly  inhabited,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  independent  tribes,  the  Wooded  Plains  contain  no  inhabit- 
ants at  all.  } 

5.  Each  of  the  five  departments  consists  of  from  two  to  four  provinces. 

(A)  The  department  of  Istmo  contains  the  provinces  of  Panamd  and 
Teragua.    The  chief  towns  are  mentioned  p.  116,  etc. 

(B)  The  department  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  comprehends  the  countries 
Mtom  the  boundary  of  Venezuela  westwards  along  the  sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
•Darien  and  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  and  it  consists  of  the  provinces 

fiio  de  la  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena,  and  Mompox.  It  is  only  tole- 
rably well  settled  along  the  coast  and  along  the  course  of  the  Rio  Magda- 
lena :  in  the  other  districts  there  are  only  a  few  Indian  families.  Besides 
tlie  Rio  Magdalena,  which  here  unites  with  the  Rio  Cauca,  it  compre- 
liands  the  rivers  Cesare  and  Canaverales,  two  affluents  of  the  Magdalena, 
%nd  the  Rio  Sinii.  The  commercial  products  are  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco, 
tpeeacnanha,  cinchona  from  the  Sierra  de  Marta,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and 
^ye-woods.  Some  of  the  rivers  contain  gold  dust,  but  it  is  not  collected. 
Among  the  principal  places  are  Cartagena,  with  a  harbour  33  miles  in 
^^gth,  which  is  formed  by  the  islands  of  Tierra  Bomba  and  of  Baril : 
*t  has  three  entrances,  Boca  Grande,  Boca  Chica,  and  the  Estero  de 
t^asacaballos.  The  Boca  Chica,  through  which  vessels  usually  enter,  is 
^>ctween  17  and  18  feet  deep,  and  it  admits  large  vessels,  but  is  28  miles 
distant  from  the  town.    The  town  is  well  built  and  strongly  fortified,  but 

k  Bufilera  from  want  of  water.    It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  the 
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piodttctions  of  New  Granada,  and  18,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Ertero 
de  Paaacaballoa,  which  can  only  be  navigated  by  small  vessels,  begin 
the  Digue  de  Mahates,  which  is  partly  artificial,  and  leads  fVom  Carta- 
to  Baranca  on  the  Rio  Magdalena  :  it  is  only  navigable  fnr  thm 
months  of  the  >*ear.  Near  the  village  of  Turbaco,  a  few  miles  from  (kt- 
tu(ena«  ther^  art  some  low  conical  hills,  called  Volcancitos,  from  thecnten 
of  which  pure  aiotic  gas,  and  sometimes  mud  is  emitted.  Savanillt,  t 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  has  a  small  harbour  which  is  rardf 
uset),  as  the  riter  near  its  mouth  as  far  as  Baranquilla,  is  too  shaBov 
e\-en  fv^r  river  boats.  Baranca  Nueva  is  a  thriving  place,  situated  what 
the  Digue  de  Mahates  enters  the  Rio  Magdalena,  at  which  the  goods 
bixHight  fT»m  Cartagena  are  embarked  on  the  Magdalena,  and  those  whidi 
come  down  that  ri\'er  are  disembarked.  Santa  Marta  has  a  g^ood  harbour, 
and  a  cimsiderable  commerce  with  the  Columbian  Archipelago :  it  exports 
a  great  quantity  of  dye-woods.  By  means  of  the  Cienegk  de  Santa  Maita 
and  some  other  lakes  which  are  united  by  natural  channels,  imported 
gxxtds  an^  forwarded  to  the  Rio  Magdalena :  the  population  of  Santa  Maxta 
is  SOOO.  Ciudad  de  la  Hacha  is  situated  near  the  boundary  of  Venezoela, 
aiui  has  a  »maU  harbour  adapted  for  vessels  of  light  burden.  Mompox, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  is  a  considerable  town  with  10,000 
inhabitants ;  it  is  the  depot  of  all  the  foreign  goods  destined  for  the 
c\nisiimption  of  the  valley  of  that  river.  It  is  well  laid  out,  but  badhr 
built ;  the  street  runs  along  the  river  for  nearly  two  miles.  Lorica  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sinu,  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  na- 
vigable ;  it  h«5  UXX)  inhabitants  and  some  trade.  Ocaiia  not  far  from 
the  numntains  of  that  name,  has  5000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable 
inlaiui  traiie^  the  tmnsixm  of  goods  being  facilitated  by  the  navigable 
river  CanHvemU*s. 

(C)  The  de|virtnient  of  Boylica  cimtains  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  .Andes, 
extendi ns:  W^tween  the  plain  of  Bogota,  the  boundary  of  Venezoela, 
and  the  Cuttle  Plains  of  Cazauare ;  it  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Pamp- 
lona, StHvrn^  Tunja  and  Cazanare.  The  first  three  are  situated  within 
the  mountain-region,  and  constitute  the  best-peopled  portion  of  Ne* 
Granada.  The  wheat  which  is  cultivated  in  these  provinces  is  sent  to 
other  )>arts  of  the  republic,  and  cacao,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco  and  indi^ 
are  ex|Kmeil  from  the  northern  districts.  At  Chita  there  are  considersble 
mines  of  rivk  salt.  The  Llanos  supply  jerked  beef  and  ox-hides.  Beside* 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  it  contains  the  navi- 
gable rivers  Sogamozo,  Zulia,  and  Cazanare  and  Meta.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  whites  or  half-breeds  :  the  number  of  Indians  is  small  H 
Rosario  de  Cucuta  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ziilia, « 
few  miles  above  the  place,  where  it  becomes  navigable  and  near  the  boun- 
dary of  Venezuela ;  it  is  the  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  which  is  shipped  here  for  Maracaybo  in  order  to  be  exported. 
It  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  vicinity  much  cacao  is  groini. 
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Salazar  dc  Ins  PalmaB  ji  a  considerable  pluce,  tiliiated  in  the  mid»t 
of  plantations  of  cacao*  Pamplona  ttands  on  a  table-land  of  moderate 
exlenl,  which  is  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  SOOO  feet 
ftbove  the  sea-lev  eh  In  the  Beighbourhood  there  are  iome  mine*  of 
^Id  :  the  population  is  4000*  La  Grita  ie  a  considerable  place  in  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  and'  has  commercial  connexions  with  Maracaybo* 
Gtrona  not  far  from  the  banka  of  the  Canaverales,  carries  on  an  active 
ix>romerce  with  Mompox ;  excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  llie  vicinity. 
Socorro,  btiilt  ou  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
mapufacturefi  coarse  cotton  stuffs  and  straw  hatt.  Tunja  not  fjir  from 
the  boundary  of  the  department  of  Cuiidinatnarca,  is  the  capital  of 
Boyaca,  and  contains  7000  inhabitanta.  In  the  Llanos  of  Cazanare  are 
Cazaiiare,  Port^,  and  Chitaj  all  small  places. 

(D)  The  department  of  Cundinamarca  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
mountaiii-regioii  of  Antioquia,  the  upper  vale  of  the  Hio  Magdaleoa, 
the  Eastern  Andes  as  far  north  as  b''  N.  lai.  and  all  the  Wooded  Plains : 
U  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Antioquia,  Mariquita,  Neyva  and  Bogot^^ 
On  the  plain  of  Bogota  the  European  cercalia  and  the  aracacha  root  are 
grown,  but  io  the  other  district*  only  tropical  grains  and  plants^  among 
which  the  cacao  of  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  disiinguislied, 
especially  that  of  Timana,  which  m  near  the  source  of  the  river*  Tliere  are 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  north  districts,  and  salt  and  coal  in  the 
Andes.  Among  the  affluents  of  the  Riu  Magdalena  only  the  Rio  Negro 
la  navigable.  Several  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  Guuinia  are  also  navi- 
gable, but  they  are  not  navigated.  The  inhabitants  are  whitesj  Indians^ 
and  mixed  races,  nearly  in  ecjual  proportions.  Antioqtiia,  on  the  banks 
0f  the  Rio  Cauca»  contains  4000  inhabitant*,  and  has  some  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Santa  Rosa,  a  small  place,  has  rich  gold  in  lues. 
Medellin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  a  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  valley,  contains  9000  inhabitants.  Mariquit&f  a  small  town, 
has  some  gold  mines.  Honda,  near  the  confluence  of  t fie  Rto  Guali,  with 
Ul€  Rio  Magdalena,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  Ibagtie,  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  road  that  crosses  the  Central  Andes  by  the  Pass 
i>f  Quindid  commences,  has  5000  hihabitants.  Excellent  tobacco  is 
cultivated  near  Ambalemiu  Neyva,  on  the  Rio  Magdalena,  has  about 
SOOO  inhabitants,  and  ts  tlie  commercial  centre  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  Timana,  near  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  cacao. 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  stands  on  the  etst  side  of  the 
plain  of  Bogota,  8958  feet  above  the  sea,  and  8280  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  at  Honda.  At  the  back  of  tlic  town  the 
mountains  rise  nearly  2000  feet  with  a  steep  ascent,  like  a  wall  of 
TQck,  and  on  them  are  situated  the  convents  of  Montsernit  nnd  Gua- 
drlupe.  The  tow^n  is  regularly  built,  but  the  houses  are  low\  ou 
account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes.    The  palace  of  the 
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former  viceroys  is  inhabited  by  tbe  president  of  the  republic:  the  senile 
assembles  in  a  wing  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicaim,  and  the  diuibir 
of  representatives  in  a  private  house.  The  cathedral  was  a  noble  bniW" 
ing,  but  it  was  ruined  by  an  jearthquake  in  1827.  The  University  con- 
sists of  three  colleges,  all  well  situated  and  well  built.  The  popukhia 
amounts  to  between  30,000  and  40,000.  This  town  owes  its  importiatt 
to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  for  a  long  time  tbe  seat  of  gom- 
ment.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  town  oontain  the  want  cf 
the  Rio  San  Francisco,  which  traverses  the  city,  and  in  the  centre  d 
the  plain  joins  the  Rio  Bogota  or  Rio  Funzha,  which  running  touthwaid, 
and  turning  to  the  south-west,  descends  from  the  plain  by  the  catutd 
of  Tequendama,  and  through  a  ravine  nearly  40  miles  long.  At  tbe 
cataract  the  cleft  between  the  rocks  is  only  36  feet  wide.  The  water 
descends  in  an  unbroken  mass,  900  feet  when  the  river  is  full^  but  in  the 
dry  season  the  fall  is  interrupted  by  two  projecting  rocks.  Somewlut 
further  to  the  east  is  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo  or  Pandi,  which  n 
formed  by  two  large  rocks  that  unite  the  opposite  sides  of  a  deep  deft 
in  the  mountains.  The  upper  rock  is  300  feet  above  the  sur^Me  of  the 
torrent,  and  the  lower  about  240  feet.  North  of  the  city  is  the  Campo 
de  Gigantes,  on  which  gigantic  fossil  bones  are  found.  The  Cimpo 
also  contains  coal-fields,  and  towards  the  northern  border  of  the  plain 
the  rich  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira.  Here  also  is  the  small  lake  of  Guata- 
vita,  into  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  threw  an  im- 
mense number  of  golden  articles.  About  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  this  lake  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  treasures ; 
but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed.  On  the  descent  from  the  plain  ^ 
Bogota  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  stands  the  town  of  Guaduas 
in  a  fine  valley,  3768  feet  above  the  sea :  it  has  a  population  of  4000 
souls.    In  this  valley  sugar  and  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated. 

(E)  The  Departmenfof  Cauca  comprehends  the  western  part  of  New 
Granada,  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  the  countries  along  the  Pacific,  the 
upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  and  the  mountain-region  of  Los  Pastes  ; 
it  consists  of  the  provinces  Choc6,  Buenaventura,  Popayan,  and  Piato; 
and  it  is  drained  by  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Cauca,  and  tlic  livers 
Atrato,  S.  Juan,  and  Patia.  The  principal  products  are  gold  and  pla- 
tinum, collected  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  iu  the  vales  of  the  rircrs 
Atrato  and  Cauca,  the  produce  of  the  herds  which  pasture  in  the  sa- 
vannas of  the  Rio  Cauca,  and  the  cacao  grown  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific.  The  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
whites,  and  all  the  other  districts  by  Indians,  intermixed  with  half- 
breeds,  and  a  few  negroes.  The  canal  of  Raspadura  connects  the 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Atrato  and  S.  Juan,  and  is  navigable  for 
canoes  during  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  Quibdo  or  Citara,  on  the 
Rio  Atrato,  has  some  commerce  with  Cartagena :  the  flat-bottomed  vessels 
which  are  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  also  traverse  the  sea  be- 
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1fi%  mouth  of  ihe  AtruCo  and  Cartiigeuii,and  enter  the  port  of  the  iRst- 
incntionecl  to>vTi  by  the  Estero  dt  Pasncaballos :  the  popuiatioti  is  3000, 
Ko7ita,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  S,  Jtiftn,  at  the  weatern 
trcmity  of  one  of  the  passes  over  the  Weiteni  Andea,  has  2000  inhabttatits. 
Buenaventorft,  a  good  harbour  on  the  Pacific,  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
half-bred  familie«,  A  very  difficult  road  leads  from  it  over  the  We b tern 
Andes  to  the  town  of  C^li,  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Cnuca,  which  is  well 
built,  has  a  considerable  comniercej  and  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  «ame 
vale,  but  farther  to  the  north,  is  Cartago,  with  3000  inhabitants ;  which 
IB  situated  at  the  western  extTcmjty  of  the  long  mountain- pass  of  Quin- 
diii.  Popayan,  the  capital  of  the  department,  ia  in  a  email  plain,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  the  CaiicQj  not  far  from  the  snow- 
capped volcano  of  Purat-i^  and  the  Rio  Venagre  or  Vinegar  River.  It 
ii  a  well-built  town,  and  contains  above  20^000  inhabitant b.  Almagnerj 
with  4000  inhabitants,  stands  in  a  valley  in  the  mountain-region  of  Loa 
Paatos,  7440  feet  above  llie  sea.  Paato,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  terrible 
volcano,  in  a  plain  8577  feet  above  the  tea- level,  is  enclosed  by  wooda 
and  bogs.  The  great  road  which  leads  from  Popayan  to  Quito,  passes 
through  Almaguer  and  Pasto* 

6-  The  manufacturing  induatry  of  New  Granada  is  limited  to  the 
making  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
the  lower  claases  for  their  own  consumption.  Tlie  maritime  commerce 
IS  less  active  than  that  of  Venezuela  :  the  produce  of  the  most  populous 
districts,  the  mountainous  country  of  Boyaca,  is  sent  by  the  Rio  Zulia  to 
the  VeneKueUan  harbours  of  Maracayho*  The  produce  of  the  vale  of  the 
Magdalen  a  descends  that  river  to  Santa  Marta  and  Cartagena.  The 
produce  of  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Cauca  is  transport eil  across  the  West- 
ern Andes,  partly  on  the  backs  of  men,  to  the  port  of  Buenaventnra  r 
some  vessels  from  100  to  120  tons  go  annually  from  Citara  to  Cartagena* 
The  want  of  roads  in  most  districtf ,  and  the  small  population  in  some, 
render  travelling  in  the  interior  very  difficult,  except  along  the  navi- 
gable rivers. 

7.  New  Granada  was  discovered  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda>  who  in  1499 
fisiled  along  the  northern  coast  past  Cape  de  Vek,  and  in  a  subaeciucnt 
voyage  extended  his  discoveries  to  the  Gulf  of  Uarlen.  The  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  coast  on  this  gulf  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  several  tawxia  were  founded 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato;  as  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  del  Da- 
rien,  Utaba,  and  San  Sebastian  de  Buenavista,  of  which  no  traces  now 
e3tist*  After  Peru  and  Quito  had  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  ohtained  information  of  the  rich  and  well-peopled  coun- 
try near  the  Eastern  Andes,  and  then  New  Granada  was  taken  possession 
of  by  an  army  sent  from  Quito,  nnder  the  orders  of  Benalcazar,  and 
Ximcnes  de  Queaneda  :  the  latter  built  the  town  of  Bogota  in  1 545.  The 
Spaniards  remained  in  possession  to  1611,  when  the  country  declared 
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iu  independence  of  Spain.    This  was  followed  by  a  wir,  ifhidi  «l|  Ip^ 
terminated  in  1821 .   In  the  mean  time  New  Granada,  or  a»  it  wii  titt  Wb-^ 
called  Cundinamarca,  had  formed  a  miion  in  1819  with  Venezudi,  ni 
both  countries  adopted  the  common  name  of  Columbia.    In  1823  QiBto  1 
joined  them ;  but  the  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  and  from  that  tine  I 
the  three  countries  have  formed  three  separate  republics.   According  t0 1 
the  constitution  adopted  before  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  the  \eg^  | 
ture  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.    Each  pro* 
yince  sends  two  members  tQ  the  senate,  and  one  member  to  the  chamba 
of  representatives  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  A  president,  choseo  fiv 
eight  years,  has  the  executive  power :  he  is  assisted  by  a  council  and  t 
vice-president. 


III.  ECUADOR. 

1.  Situation^  Extent^  and  Boundaries,  2.  Surface  and'SoiL 
Mouniadns  and  Plains^  Bivers  and  Lakes,  3.  Climate  and  Prth 
ductions,  4.  Population  and  Inhabitants,  5.  Political  ditiMM 
and  Towns.  6.  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  7.  History  and  Go- 
vernment. 

1.  Ecuador  extends  from  north  to  south,  from  1°  40'  N.  lat.,  to  5' 
50'  S.  lat ;  a  distance  exceeding  500  miles.  On  the  coast,  the  nortbern 
boundary  is  marked  by  the  river  Mira,  and  the  southern  by  the  R» 
Tumbez.  From  east  to  west  it  extends  between  69°  and  81°  W.  long, 
about  830  miles.  On  the  west  of  Ecuad6r  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
here  forms  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil :  on  the  south  is  Peru,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Tumbez  up  to  the  point  where  that  river  issues  from  the 
Andes,  and  afterwards  by  this  mountain-range  as  far  as  the  Rio  Chin- 
chupe,  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Amazonas  south  of  San  Jaen  de  Bract* 
moros :  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  between  Ecuaddr  and  Pfcni, 
is  formed  by  the  Rio  Amazonas.  Ecuad6r  is  separated  from  Brazil  by 
a  line  which  begins  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Amazonas,  opposite  die 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Yavari,  and  runs  northward  till  it  meets  the  Rio  Negro 
or  Guainia,  which  is  considered  as  separating  the  plains  of  Ecuad6r 
from  those  of  New  Granada,  which  lie  to  the  north  :  fiirther  west  the 
boundary-line  between  these  two  republics  runs  along  the  Eastern 
Andes  from  the  source  of  the  Guainia  to  that  of  the  Yapurk  and  Putu- 
mayo ;  it  then  crosses  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastos,  near  40'  N.  lat, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  Rio  Mira  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 

2.  Ecuaddr  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  to- 
gether with  the  hilly  country  between  them  and  the^  Pacific,  and  the 
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tat  jjlaini,  which  extend  from  the  mountain -range  on  the  east,  to  the 
*^uu(iary  of  Brazil,  These  three  regions  occupy  the  Burface  in  the 
^*liowif>g  proportion  J  according  to  a  rough  estimate : 

(A)  The  Equatorial  Andes  with  both  their  declivitieB,  of 
w  hich  the  weBtem  it  very  Bteepj  and  the  eastern  extends 

^  to  a  line  beginning  on  the  Amazonas,  at  the  Pongo 
H  de  Manseriche,  (66*^  30'  W,  long*)  and  nmning  in  a 
northern  direction  to  Santa  Rosa  dc  Om  on  the  Rio 
Na|)a,  and    hence  to  the  source  of  tbe  Putumayoj 
contain  65,000  J 

(B)  The  hilly  country  west  of  the  Andes,  extending 
from  ih»  Bay  of  Guayaquil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 

Mira,  occupies  an  area  of         ,        .        ,        .         423  OOO 

(C)  The  great  plains  east  of  the  Andes  occupy  more  than 
twi>*thirdi  of  the  surface,  namely  .        .        *  208,000 


315,000 


The  first  region  contains  a  great  variety  of  &oiL  The  exterior  dec  I  ivi- 
es of  the  Andes  are  mostly  covered  with  trees,  but  they  are  too  steep 
YT  cultivation.  The  interior  declivities  of  the  two  parallel  ranges  have 
either  trees  nor  vegetation,  probably  owing  to  the  volcanic  nature  of 
le  rocks,  and  the  active  fire  which  they  still  contain.  The  plains 
rhich  lie  between  the  two  ranges,  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  in  the  higher 
r«cts»  produce  the  European  cereal ia ;  while  in  the  lower  the  cane  and 
oine  tropical  plants  and  roots  are  cultivated.  On  the  more  elevated 
ieclivitiefi  there  are  extensive  pasture-grounds.  The  second  region  in- 
Ittdes  the  wide  valley  of  the  Rio  Guayaquil  with  its  alluvial  soil  and 
xtensive  plantations  of  cacao*  The  remainder  of  this  region  is  less  dis- 
inguiehed  by  fertility,  being  more  elevated  and  iwl  subject  to  iituiida- 
ions,  but  it  yields  in  many  districts  good  crops  of  tropical  products^ 
rhich  are  very  plentiful  in  the  valley  of  the  river  DaQli,  an  affluent  of 
be  Guayaquil.  The  vales  of  these  two  rivers  arc  well  set  lied  ^  but  the 
einaiuder  of  the  second  region  is  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  southern  dis- 
ricts  there  are  several  savannas,  but  the  northerti  parts  are  almost  en- 
irely  covered  witli  lofty  trees  The  great  eastern  plains  are  not  so  level  aa 
hose  which  are  drained  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents  ;  in  the  coun- 
ry  where  the  rivers  Guainia  and  Uaupes  originate,  a  mountainous  tract 
i  said  to  cover  a  considerable  surface,  but  to  rise  only  to  a  moderate 
levalion  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Andes.  The 
^hgle  region  is  covered  with  trees,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts 
lear  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  savannas  occur*  Owing  to  the  super- 
bundance  of  rain,  and  the  great  number  of  lakes  and  stagnant  pools. 
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however,  are  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  demand.  The  tur- 
diOB  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  are  numerous;  and  their  fat,  under  the  name 
af  fnanteca,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  trade  on  the  banks  of 
dmt  river.  A  kind  of  fish  called  mania  abounds  on-the  shores  of  the 
Pteific,  and  when  salted  is  sent  to  Guayaquil  and  the  mountain* 
region,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale.  On  the  same  coast  a  shell-fish 
BOCOTB,  the  juice  of  which  is  used  in  dyc!ing.  Pearls  were  fcmnerly  found 
^here,  but  this  fishery  has  long  been  discontinued.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Ihe  town  of  Lioxa  some  cochineal  is  collected.  The  woods  of  the  western 
fegion  supply  several  kinds  of  timber,  of  which  vessels  are  built  at 
Guayaquil. 

£caad<5r  has  no  rich  mines.  Gold  is  found  ■in  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
idTcr  ore  occurs ;  but  neither  metal  is  procured  to  any  amount.  Lead 
ore  and  quicksilver  are  found  in  some  places ;  the  latter  chiefly  at  Los 
Azoges,  where  it  is  worked,  bat  the  lead  is  not  wcnrked.  Salt  is  pre- 
pared in  considerable  quantities  along  the  coast,  especially  at  Cape  Santa 
Helena,  where  it  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  being  brought 
to  Ghiayaquil,  and  thence  transported  to  the  mountains, 

4.  The  population  is  composed  of  whites,  descendants  of  the  Spa- 
niards, Indians,  and  Mestizoes.  The  number  of  negroes  has  always  been 
very  small  in  Ecuador.  The  whites  are  most  numerous  in  the  valleys 
of  ihe  Andes,  and.  in  those  of  the  rivers  Guayaquil  and  Daiili ;  but  even 
there,  they  hardly  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. In  the  western  region  as  well  as  in  the  mountains,  a  consider- 
able number  of  Mestizoes  are  scattered  among  the  natives.  The  In- 
dians who  live  in  these  two  regions  are  of  the  race  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  speak  the  Quichua  language.  They  are  agriculturists,  and  show 
both  industry  and  good  sense  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  In  the 
mountain-region  they  apply  themselves  a]so  to  the  weaving  of  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  stufis.  Along  the  coast  many  Indian  families  live  by 
fibbing  and  making  salt.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Great  Plains 
gain  tiicir  subsistence  almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
large  branches  of  the  Amazonas :  they  cultivate  only  small  pieces  of 
ground.  A  few  Spanish  monks  who  had  established  themselves  among 
them,  had' induced  many  of  these  Indian  families  to  live  together,  and  to 
embrace  Christianity.  They  had  thus  begun  to  make  some  progress  in 
civilization;  but  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since  1812  have 
driven  the  monks  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  are  dispersed. 

According  to  the  census  of  1827,  the  population  amounted  to  about 
492,000,  not  including  the  wild  Indians  of  the  eastern  plains ;  but  the 
census  probably  fell  short  of  the  real  population,  which  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  550,000.  The  population  is  distributed  in  the  three  depart- 
ments in  about  the  following  proportions : — 
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Udn  ittitf  if  -vt  2»9iuiu£.  ftSii  inc  ana  ii^.  m  Fzuee  h  ciaac. 
I-  vMiioi  imr  imnuusci,  Pjeamcia.  Gim^vrm,  Irir ■fi  aad 
t^xvt.  Toe  ^rivince  ;c  Prhmrria  oaitta  me  tm  of  Qoso;  and 
tiut  ^?\«^.ai9(  1^  CiiarMrtfa  'Liac  4/  Hm'fifrt  aad  A^tw  The  fnnaoe 
*Ji  hrjMm^  «rzvaf£t  ''.^^  iiTver  couacrr  w>st  oc  :ae  Andes  bccveen 
R»  M.T»  ^*  PiMMdo :  a&d  uus  Qvzxat  over  die  pbins 
tuf^.  'A  'iut  r::«v.- ta.z^-s^4M  u  Ikr  lovxi:  «•  the  Rio  Na|^  Tlie  fint  two 
yt*/tiz^j%  tr^^utsnzi J tlj  wt'd  pecpkd  ;  bat  the  tvo  Utter  ooouin 
«  fev  iCkSt^red  liidian  fain:lif»  The  dcputmokt  is  drmiDcd  by 
tr*^,  MY;ar*>#(e  r,rm  Yapara,  Patamajo,  and  Napo,  which  fall  into  the 
Anaz/ytiM ;  and  b;.  the  Rio  Ecmeraldas,  Santiago,  and  Mi^^  which 
Ikfw  inf/^  tlje  Pacific.  It  expoTU  great  quaotitiea  of  grain,  especially 
wfieat ;  and  also  cattle,  mules,  and  sheep,  and  some  manufactures.  The 
nuM  irrifKirtsnt  places  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Andes  are  the  fol- 
U/wififr,  fn/m  north  to  s^^th.  Ibarra  is  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Im- 
bfil^jrs,  7r>72  feet  above  the  sea-level :  it  has  8000  inhabitants,  who 
msfiiifacture  coarse  stuffs  of  cotton  and  wool.  Much  wheat  is  raised  in 
ihf.  neigh bourho<xl,  and  the  sugar-cane  succeeds  well.  Otavdlo,  the 
irioNt  msnufacturing  town  in  the  republic,  is  said  to  contain  20,000  in- 
hnhitnnts,  and  to  produce  great  quantities  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Quito,  llic  capital  of  the  republic  and  the  seat  of  the  government,  stands 
In  fi  vnllry,  which  unites  two  plains  of  moderate  extent,  9543  feet  abore 
tim  iieA-l(!vel,  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha.  Eleven  suow- 
cftppcd  niotintnina  are  visible  from  the  town.  A  part  of  Quito  is  re^- 
Inrly  built,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  and  contains  several  good 
huildinga,  ns  the  ]>nlBce  of  the  government,  formerly  that  of  the  viceroy, 
Mhd  thnt  of  the  archbishop,  with  the  cathedral  and  the  town-hall,  idl 
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which  btiildmgs  Burround  the  Plaza  Mayor.  It  !ub  a  univeratty,  to  the 
uac  of  which  is  approprinted  the  extensive  building  which  wab  fGrmerly 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  It  contains  a  population  of  50,000  aoids,  and 
Bome  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  leather :  lace  and  jewellery  are 
made  to  some  extent.  In  1197  Quito  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake. Tacunga,  near  the  soutliern  declivity  of  the  Alto  de  Chitinche, 
which  separates  the  valley  of  Quito  from  that  of  Hambato  and  Alausi, 
haft  3000  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  large  ruins  of  a 
palace  of  the  Incas.  Lactacunga,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  9524  feet  above  the  iiea- level,  i*  built  of  pumice-stone, 
and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Hambato,  or  Ambato,  not  far  from 
the  fiKit  of  the  Chimborazo,  SBb9  feet  above  the  aea,  is  situated  in  a 
coantTV  ^hich  produces  much  wheat :  it  has  12,000  inhabitants,  who 
have  some  trade,  as  the  only  frequented  road  from  the  mountain-region 
to  the  const  of  the  Pacific,  passes  through  thii  place  to  GuayHf(uil.  On 
ihis  T*jad,  farther  west,  and  on  a  lower  declivity  of  the  mountain,  ia 
Guaranda,  a  small  but  thriving  place.  Riohamha  Kueva  stands  in  the  est- 
tensive  plain  of  Tapi,  a  few  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Old  Riobamha,  which 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthqoake  of  1797.  It  is  surrounded 
hy  the  elevated  summits  of  Chimborazo,  Cariguairazo,  Tunguragua,  and 
Altar,  and  contains  a  considerable  population.  At  Tescan,  in  its  vicinity, 
much  sulphur  is  got,  and  there  are  some  well  preserved  remains  of  the 
great  road  of  the  Incas*  Alausi,  near  the  commencement  of  the  ascent 
over  the  mountain*pass  of  Assuay,  7980  feet  above  the  sea,  has  some 
trade  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  6000  inhabitants. 

In  the  country  along  the  Pacific  there  are  no  large  towns.  The  small 
harbours  of  Tumaco,  Tola,  Eameraldas,  Alaciiniea,  and  Canoa,  are  only 
tiiitcd  by  small  coasters.  The  once  populous  3fissiones  in  the  eastern 
plains,  as  Bae-^a,  Archidonia,  and  Avila,  are  now  nearly  deserted.  Santa 
Jtosa  de  Qa?,  on  the  Napo,  has  still  a  small  population,  being  the  place 
at  which  the  Rio  Napo  begins  to  be  navigable. 

(B)  The  department  of  Guayaquil  extends  over  the  southern  and  more 
hilly  porijou  of  the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  aud  in- 
cludes the  fertile  and  we  11- cultivated  valleys  of  the  GuayaquU  and  DaOli, 
It  consists  of  two  provinces,  Manabi  the  northern,  and  Guayaquil  the 
southern.  The  commercial  products  are  cacao,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
Guayaquil,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Guayaquil,  forty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  large  vessels  can  sail 
up  to  the  town,  as  the  tide  at  full  and  change  rises  twenty-four  feet* 
TTie  town  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  is  built  on  marshy 
ground.  It  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  as  it  supplies  the  towns  of  the  mountain- region  with 
wine,  brandy,  and  sugar  from  Peru  and  Chile,  and  with  European  com- 
moditicB.  These  goods  are  transported  by  water  to  Babah^yo  or  Ca- 
racol,  where  the  navigation  en  da,  according  to  the  seasons  or  slate  of  the 
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tides,  and  from  thence  they  are  sent  by  way  of  Ghiaranda  and  Hambito 
to  the  elevated  valleys.  The  principal  exports  of  Guayaquil  are  cacao 
and  tobacco.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  timber-trees,  and  some 
vessels  are  built«  The  harbours  of  Morro  and  Santa  Helena  are  raidy 
visited.  At  Santa  Heleiia  great  quantities  of  sea-salt  are  made.  On 
the  island  of  Puna  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  where  large  vesadi 
take  in  their  cargoes  when  they  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  tan 
by  the  state  of  the  tide.  To  this  department  belong  the  Galapagoa  la- 
lands,  which  lie  in  the  Pacific,  about  700  miles  from  the  contmot, 
between  1°  40'  S.  lat,  and  40'  N.  lat.  They  consist  of  six  krger  and 
several  smaller  islands.  The  surfieu^e  is  composed  of  lava  and  other  id- 
cauic  rocks,  and  they  rise  to  a  great  elevation  from  a  deep  sea.  IV 
largest  island  is  Albemarle,  which  extends  from  1°  10'  S.  lat  to  20' 
N.  lat.,  and  is  above  100  miles  long.  The  highest  part  is  3840  fot 
above  the  sea.  On  the  island  of  Charles  a  settlement  has  been  formed. 
Laud-tortoises  of  great  size,  sometimes  weighing  several  hundred  poondi, 
abound  in  these  islands. 

(C)  The  department  of  Assuay  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  moim* 
tain-region  which  is  south  of  the  mountain-pass  of  Assuay,  or  tbe 
Vale  of  Cuen^a,  the  mountain-knot  of  Loxa,  and  the  hilly  country  a- 
tending  eastward  to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  and  also  a  large  portion  of 
the  eastern  plains  between  the  rivers  Napo  on  the  north,  and  tbe 
Amazonas  on  the  south.  Westward  it  extends  to  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  but  the'coast-line  is  small.  It  consists  rf 
thcr  provinces  of  Cuenija,  Loxa,  and  S.  Jacn  de  Bracamoros.  Only  the 
rivers  (the  Santiago,  Marona,  Pastaza,  Tigre  and  Napo)  which  fall  into 
the  Amazonas  are  navigable.  The  principal  commercial  product  ii 
cinchona  bark,  which  is  found  in  the  forests  of  the  mountainous  conn- 
try  east  of  Loxa,  at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet.  This  depart- 
ment contains  the  only  silver  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  a  gitit 
extent.  The  most  important  places  are  Cuencja,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  stands  in  a  plain  8640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains  & 
population  of  20,000;  it  has  a  university.  At  Los  Azoques,  north-cast 
of  Cuen^a  are  quicksilver  mines.  Loxa,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  carries 
on  an  active  trade  in  cinchona-bark :  it  is  6768  feet  above  the  sea.  S.  Jaen 
de  Bracamoros,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Maraiion,  is  a  small  place, 
containing  about  2000  inhabitants.  S.  Boija,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  is  also  a  small  place.  Zaruma,  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  has  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
mining  district.  Tumbez,  a  small  place  near  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  btf 
some  commerce. 

6.  The  manufactures  of  Ecuador  are  more  considerable  than  those  of 
any  other  country  of  South  America.  Considerable  quantities  of  coane 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  are  made  at  several  places  in  the  elevated 
valleys;  and  though  these  manufectures  have  lately  diminished,  because 
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'  inhabitants  of  the  coast  prefer  English  goodt,  they  are  stiU  con* 
erabki  The  manuikctures  of  ailk  and  the  tanneries  are  leas  im- 
tant. 

rhree  roads  lead  from  the  elevated  valleys  to  the  Pacific^  one  from 
lUo  to  Esmeraldas  j  anotlier  from  Hambato  to  Guayaquil^  and  the  most 
ithern  from  Cuen^a  to  Narnnjal,  on  the  Bay  of  Gnayaquil,  The  second 
Lhe  most  used.  By  the  third,  the  cinehuna*bark  and  the  produce  of 
I  mines  are  sent  to  GuayaqulL  Three  routes  lead  to  the  eastern 
dns,  but  they  are  very  little  used.  Formerly  the  elevated  valleys  re- 
fved  European  goods,  principally  by  %vay  of  Cartagena  and  Popaydn, 
t  they  are  now  imported  at  Guayaquil ;  from  wliich  pkee  also  gold, 
rer^  cinchona* bar tobacco,  and  some  other  articles  are  exported. 
7r  Ecuad6r  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Incas  before  the  arrival 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  discovered  by  Francis  Pizarro  in  1526,  and 
on  passed  into  the  liands  of  the  Spaniards,  with  the  other  countries  that 
nstituted  the  Peruvian  empire.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
kaoish  colonies  of  South  Americaj  in  1611,  Ecuad6r  coostJiuted  a  part 
the  vicc'roytdty  of  New  Granada,  from  which  it  soon  separated ;  but 
1823  it  adopted  the  convention  of  Cucuta,  and  from  that  time  to  1831 
formed  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Columbia,  Since  the  dissolution  of 
c  Union,  it  constitutes  an  independent  republic.  According  to  the 
aatittttion '  of  1830,  the  executive  is  a  president,  chosen  for  eight 
iifs,  and  assisted  by  a  vice-president  and  council  of  state.  The  legis- 
^ire  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  senate,  to  which  every  province  send  a 
tneraber ;  aud  the  house  of  representatives,  the  number  of  which  varies 
cording  to  the  population,  a  member  being  sent  for  every  40,000  in- 
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Situailan^  Eslvnt,  Boundaries.  2.  Surface  and  St?//,  Mouniatns  md 
Piai^s^  Ri'mrit  and  Lakts.  3.  Climate  and  Produeiions,  4.  P(fpu- 
tathn  and  fnhabiianis.  5.  Politkal  Dmstons  and  Toivm,  6.  Ma- 
nufaclures  and  C&mmerce.    7.  History  and  GovemnmiL 

Peru  extetids  from  south  to  north,  from  the  month  of  the  River  Loa 
I*  28'  S.  lat.)  to  that  of  theTambez  (3"  30'  40'^  S.  lat,).  When  mea- 
red  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  Pacific  its  length  is  about  1680  miles- 
it  width  is  greatest  near  10"  S.  lat.,  where  it  esienda  from  the  banks 
the  Rio  Madeira,  or  from  65*  W,  long.,  to  the  Pacific,  near  Guarmcy, 
f  13'  W.  long.,  a  di&tauce  exceeding  1000  miles, 
Pern  is  separated  from  Ecuador  on  the  north  by  the  Amazonas,  its 
luent  the  Chincbupc,  the  crest  of  the  Andea^  and  the  Rio  de  Tumbex* 
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On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  ;  to  the  south  and  soutli-east  is 
Bolivia.  The  boundary-line  between  these  two  republics  begins  on  the 
Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loa,  whose  course  it  follows  for  several  miles, 
when  it  turns  eastward,  and  continues  in  that  direction  until  it  reschei 
the  western  edge  of  the  Andes.  It  then  runs  along  this  edge  northwtid 
to  the  mountain-pass  of  Gualillas  {1*1"*  50'  S.  latOi  whence  it  continues 
to  run  northward  across  the  plain  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  and,  after 
crossing  the  lake  itself,  it  reaches  the  Eastern  Chain  of  the  BdiTisn 
Andes.  It  follows  the  mountain-range  for  some  distance,  and  leaves  it 
where  a  lateral  ridge,  which  includes  the  vale  of  the  river  TucH 
branches  off.  Running  along  this  lateral  ridge  to  its  eastern  terminstion 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Beni,  it  crosses  this  river,  and  follows  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Yacuma  to  its  junction  with  the  MamorcS.  The  MamonS,  as 
far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Guapon^,  or  Itanez,  divides  the*  most 
northern  portion  of  Bolivia  from  Peru :  east  of  Peru  is  BraziL  Hie 
boundary-line  between  these  two  countries  extends  along  the  Rio 
Madeira,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mamort^  and  Guapore, 
as  far  north  as  9°  30'  N.  lat.  Hence  it  runs  westward  in  a  stni%lit 
line  until  it  meets  the  course  of  the  Rio  Yavari,  which  river  is  considoed 
to  form  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  to  its  junction  with  the 
Amazonas. 

»  2.  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  country,  which  extends  from  the  steep 
western  declivity  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  This  region  is  called  the  Voiles^  as  all  the  cultivable  ground 
is  only  in  the  valleys,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  country  is  furrowed. 
To  the  east  of  the  Valles,  extends  the  Montana,  or  mountain-region, 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Peruvian,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Montana  are  plains, 
the  northern  portion  of  which  belongs  to  the  Great  Plain  of  the  Amazonas, 
but  the  southern  districts  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Great  Longitudinal  Valley.  These  three  natural 
divisions  occupy  the  surface  of  Peru  in  the  following  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  a  rough  estimate, — 

Square  Milo. 

(A)  The  Valles,  together  with  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  cover  a  surface  of  about   92,600 

(B)  The  Montana  occupies   205,400  I 

(C)  The  Eastern  Plains      .   187,000 

485,000 

The  two  last-mentioned  regions  are  separated  by  a  line  running  be- 
tween the  basins  of  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali,  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Pachitea,  and  extending  thence  to  Santa  Ana  on  the  Vilcamayo  and  to 
the  Nevado  de  Salcantahi.  The  snow-covered  ridge  of  the  BoUviafl 
Andes  then  divides  the  plains  from  the  Montana  to  the  southern  bound- 
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trj  of  Peru.  By  this  line  the  greatest  part  of  the  Cordillera  del  Eate  is 
tkcluded  in  the  plains.  Thia  portion  of  the  range  has  not  been  visited 
♦J  Europeans,  and  it  appears  to  be  low,  according  to  informatiun  ubtained 
ix>m  Uie  native  tribes. 

The  region  of  the  valea  contains  a  very  small  portion  of  arable  land, 
be  remainder  being  occupied  by  sandy  or  atony  waates*  Though  the 
fhole  region  ia  larger  than  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  the  cultivable 
lortion  certainly  does  not  exceed  the  county  of  York :  yet  this  little  ia 
uUivated  with  great  care.  The  Montaiia  gr  mountain  region  has  great 
urieties  of  soiU  A  large  portion  ia  rocky,  and  only  covered  with  scanty 
Ta^^f  but  among  the  numeroua  valleys  which  furrow  the  mountains 
torn  south  to  north,  there  are  several  which  are  very  fertde,  such  as  that 
f  tlie  Rio  Jauja.  The  eastern  half  of  this  region  is  covered  to  its  sum- 
mit with  forests  and  vigorous  vegetaiion,  but  the  western  mountains  are 
learly  bare>  and  frequently  without  any  sign  of  vegetation-  The  districts 
ttiich  have  a  fertile  soil,  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation*  The 
lastern  plains  are  without  cultivation,  except  the  small  patches  on  which 
lie  independetit  native  tribes  grow  a  few  routs  and  maize :  the  greater 
^art  of  them  is  covered  with  interminable  woods,  but  in  some  places  the 
troods  alternate  with  savannas  of  considerable  extent.  As  far  as  this 
legion  is  known  from  the  reports  of  travellen,  it  is  much  superior  in 
fertility  to  the  first  two  regions. 

Most  of  the  small  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Paciiic  are  used  for  irrigating 
vales  through  which  they  flow  ;  but  none  of  tliem  are  navi gable,  ex~ 
tmpi  the  Rio  de  Piura,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic  which 
fmj  be  navigated  for  several  months  in  the  year  as  far  as  the  town  of 
piura,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.    The  Montana  is  drained 
the  Maranon,  and  its  sfBuents  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali*  The 
Waraiion  is  only  navigable  where  it  forma  the  boundary-line  between 
Scuadt^r  and  Peru,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chucbunga  downwards, 
put  as  far  down  as  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  it  can  only  be  descended* 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  course*  No  obstacle  to  navigation  occurs 
^elow  the  Pongo  for  vesaela  draiving  only  seven  feet  of  water,  and  as  far 

p  as  the  junction  of  the  Ucayali  it  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  any 
tize.  In  the  general  description  of  South  America  it  is  stated  bow  far 
%e  navigation  on  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali  extends.  The  afBuents  of 
%e  last-mentioned  river,  as  far  as  they  run  through  the  Montjma  are  not 
fcavigablCj  but  they  become  bo  where  they  enter  the  plains. 

There  is  no  considerable  lake  in  the  Valles,  except  that  of  Parinacocbaa, 
^hicb  has  no  outlet,  and  is  ^closed  by  high  mountains :  it  is  said  to  be 
|. 0,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  water  is  brackish.  In  the  Montana  there 
|ire  many  lakes,  and  some  of  large  size*    That  of  Tilicaca  has  been 

eoticed.     The  lake  of  Chincbaicocba  or  Reyes,  which  receives  the 
irgest  part  of  the  waters  collected  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  from 
Hfhich  the  Rio  Jauja  issues,  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
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width  of  fife  miles :  it  contains  several  islands.  The  lake  of  Llauri- 
cocha,  the  source  of  the  Maranon,  haa  not  been  visited  by  travdlers,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  it  except  its  position.  It  is  said  that  theve  are  many 
swampy  lakes  in  the  eastern  plains. 

3.  The  three  regions  differ  greatly  in  climate  and  producta.  Hie  Yalles 
are  never  refreshed  by  a  drop  of  rain,  though  they  have  heavj  dews;  but 
for  six  monthain  the  year  the  interior  of  the  Montana  is  aubject  to  heavy 
showers,  which  occur  almoat  daily,  and  during  the  rainy  aeaaen  (fiom 
September  to  March)  the  plaina  are  drenched  by  torrents  o£  nin,  whidi 
frequently  continue  for  several  days.  The  heat  in  .  the  Valka  ia  anch 
less  than  might  beezpeeted  from  their  geographical  poeitioii,  whid&is 
partly  attributed  to  the  foga,  called  ^onio,  and.  partljrto  thecomDi  of 
cold  water  which  runs  along  the  coast.  This  omderate  temperataie  and 
the  absence  of  mobtuie  vtnder  the  Yalles  one  of^t  moatheekhy  ngioDs 
in  the  gbbe.  In  the  Montana  there  is  great  oold  on  the  deeliidtiesof 
the  mountains,  and  ezoesaive  heat  in  the  deep, vaUeya»  but  as  the  slope  is 
sttflkieut  to  carry  off  the  raina,  this  region  also  .ia  generally  considered 
healthy.  The  plaina  are  rendered  unhealthy  through  the  combined 
influence  of  excessive  rain  and  great  heat^  which  oanae  the  wpows  to 
rise  like  doads  from^the  stagnant  waters  and  the  poob  left  by  theiaan- 
dationa.       «  .  ti  .  . 

The  Yalles  are  nearly  without  trees ;  wood-is*  alaa.MBOe  on  the 
western  half  of  the  Montana,  but  it  becomes  abundant,  eeiwejappnach 
the  eastern  plains,  and  it  entirely  covers  the  eastern  decUvitisi  of  the 
mountains.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  plains  is  covered  with  tiecak .  The 
moderate  climate  of  the  Yalles  is  favourable  to  the  giowlhfof  Emopesn 
cerealia,  as  well  as  maize  and  rice ;  and  the  fruit  trees  of  oootliemEttrape 
succeed  so  well,  that  wine  and  brandy  constitute  considerable  erticlei  of 
export.  The  cane  is  also  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  pieduoe  is 
exported :  in  the  more  elevated  districts  of  the  Montana  the  oeveaUa  and 
fruits  of  Europe  are  grown,  whilst  the  valleys  produce  abundeot  crops 
of  tropical  products  among  which  the  coca-plant  is  importeat  »  an 
object  of  internal  commerce.  In  the  forests  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
this  region,  cinchona  bark,  copniva  balsam,  ahd  copal  are  collected;  wax, 
yellow  and  black,  is  also  procured  in  abundances  indigo  grows  spon- 
taneously. The  Indians  of  the  plains  procure  from  the  fbieate  vmnilh, 
sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  copal,  caoutchouc,  and  several  gums  and  resinii 
which  are  sent  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Amazonaa. 

Cattle,  mules,  and  horses  which  are  scarce  in  the  Yalles,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Montana,  which  has  extensite  pasture-grounds  on  thorf 
slopes  of  the  mountains  that  are  nearly  without  trees.  On  the  most 
elevated  ridges  and  table-lands,  as  those  of  Titicaca  and  Pasco,  llaiBtf 
are  kept  as  beasts  of  burden :  they  carry  about  180  lbs.,  or  half  the 
load  of  a  mule.  Sheep  are  only  numerous  in  those  districts  which  are 
too  cold  for  cattle.    The  fat  of  the  turtles  supplies  an  article  of  commerce, 


which  ia  called  nuznfeca^  The  Montana  ia  rich  in  minerjilfl :  the  number 
i>f  silver  mines  ii  very  great,  but  most  of  them  are  exhausted  or  abandoned. 
Those  i>f  Pasco  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  richest  mines  in  South  America 
which  arc  now  wurked  ;  they  formerly  produced  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
or  l,8OO,0f)O/.^  annually,  but  the  produce  has  much  diminisheil  of  late. 
The  mines  of  Gualgnyoc,  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic^ 
are  also  rich.  At  Himncabelica  there  are  quicksilver  mince,  whicli  once 
were  very  productive :  gold  occurH  in  several  rivers :  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
bdmatone  are  also  found.  Nitrate  of  sodii  is  collected  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Valles,  and  constitutes  a  very  important  article  of  trade. 
Salt  is  procured  at  n  few  places  along  the  Pacific,  especially  at  Point 
Salinas,  north  of  Callao,  and  in  Sechura  Bay  towards  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  republic.  In  the  low  ridge,  which  constitutes  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Hualluga  there  is  rock-salt,  which  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  the  interior  of  the  Montana, 

4 .  The  population  consists  of  Creoles  or  other  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
iialLve  Indians,  and  Mestizoes,  and  a  small  number  of  Mukttoes  and 
Negroes.  The  Indiana  of  the  Valles  and  Montana,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Hualla^  and  a  few  lower  districts  on  the  Mantaro 
and  Tambo,  art  Peruvians,  who  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civiUzation  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  ;  which  is  proved  by  the 
foct,  that  they  had  made  a  road  that  traversed  the  empire  of  the  Incas 
in  iu  length  from  Quito  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  the 
lake  of  Titicaca,  and  by  the  system  of  irrigation  in  the  low  tracts  ia  the 
vAlea  which  they  had  invented  and  generally  adopted.  At  present  they 
9je  the  moat  industrious  agricuUurisls,  manufacturera,  and  fishermen  of 
the  republic  ;  and  they  also  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  in  their  balsas. 
They  speak  one  language,  the  quichua  or  language  of  the  Incas*  The  ex- 
ertions of  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  to  convert  and  civilise  the 
savage  tribes  which  inhabit  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Montana,  have  been 
but  partioUy  succCBsful:  only  those  tribes  which  mhabil  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Hualia'ga  have  adopted  permanent  habitations,  and  been  induced  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  The  other  tribes  that  inhabit  the  plains,  continue  to 
lead  a  rambling  life  in  the  woods,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  numb«r 
of  families  at  Sarayacu  and  a  few  other  places  on  the  Rio  Ucayali, 

There  ha*  been  no  recent  census.  According  to  calculations,  founded  on 
Si  partial  census  taken  before  the  war  of  independence,  the  i)opulatiou 
amounted  to  1,736,928  individuals*    ft  was  composed  of 
240,619  Whites. 
998,846  Indians. 
383,782  Mestizoes, 
69,818  Mulattoes,  and 
43,628  Slaves. 

1,736,953  ' 
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This  po|MiUtkMi  is  ihut  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  republic, 
according  to  a  nnigh  esdmate : — 


NmM  of  DtpSltHMBt 

Svlawiasquart 

Nmbtrof 
Iphahitanti. 

Number  of 
Inhabitoats  on 
each  •qiutre  mile. 

I.  Tmxillo    •    •  • 

107.000 

360,000 

more  than  3 

%  Junin  •     •    •  • 

21,000 

180,000 

nearly  9 

3.  Lima  •    •    •  • 

03,300 

250,000 

nearly  11 

4.  Avacttcho  •  • 

48,000 

230,000 

nearly  5 

5,  Coaco  •    •    •  . 

46.300 

400,000 

nearly  9 

6.  PODO  .     .     ,  • 

33,000 

120,000 

more  than  5 

1.  Aivquipa  •    •  • 

29,600 

200,000 

nearly  7 

298,000 

1,140,000 

The  greatest  population  ia  in  the  Talleys,  and  next  to  them  in  the 
country  surrounding  Cusco,  the  ancient  oqpital  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incaa,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja. 

5,  The  dcpaitments  are  divided  into  provinces ;  the  whole  number  of 
pnmnces  is  fifty-nine. 

(A)  The  departinent  of  Truxillo  comprehends  the  northern  portion  of  the 
republic,  and  consists  of  nine  provinces,  Caxamarca,  ChachapcSyas, 
riuka,  Maynas,  Pium,  Jicn,  l^ambayeque,  Huaroacucho,  and  Patii, 
which  octnipy  the  vales  as  far  south  as  Santa  (9^  S.  laL),  and  the  lower 
and  wider  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Maranon  and  HuaUagi. 
The  commercial  products  are  rice,  sugar,  cinchona-bark,  saraapariDi, 
copaiva  balsam,  dragon's  blood,  and  bullion :  there  are  many  silver 
miivrs  which  ar>(  still  worked.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Maranon  ii 
navigable,  but  the  Rio  Huallaga  ia  navigated  by  boats  for  at  least  tm- 
thirds  of  its  course.  The  most  ranarkable  places  in  the  Talleys  sic 
l^YU,  with  5000  inhabitants,  a  good  harbour,  and  conuderable  commerce; 
Piura,  with  8000  inhabitants  and  some  manu&ctures ;  Lamba3^eque,  wiA 
lO^OOi)  inhabitants,  has  only  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  carries  on  a  esmm- 
dcrable  trade;  Chidayo,  about  three  miles  from  I^iambayeque,  iit 
thriving  place  with  8000  inhabitants ;  Tmxillo,  the  capital  of  the  ^ 
partment,  is  built  in  a  fertile  plain  :  it  contains  9000  inhabitants,  and  kn 
a  considerable  trade,  though  the  harbour  (Huanchaco)  is  a  bad  roai- 
stead.  In  the  Montaiia,  Caxamaita,  in  the  valley  of  the  Maranon,  kn 
about  7000  inhabitants,  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  and  some  manufactures  d 
woollen  cloth  and  hardware.  It  stands  in  a  plain  9363  feet  above  tk 
sea,  and  in  its  vicinity  there  are  many  mines.    The  rich  mines  oT  Goal* 


gayoc  are  farther  north,  near  Cbt^ta.  ChacliapoyBB,  with  4000  inhabit* 
ants,  is  a  comroercial  place,  bdng  oh  the  road  which  lead*  from  the  vale 
of  the  Marauon  to  that  of  the  Huallaga.  In  the  vale  of  the  la«t-nientioned 
river  are  Moyobaniba  with  5000,  and  Tarapoto  with  4000  iiihabitatits ; 
in  both  places  coarse  cotton  stuffs  are  matlej- 

<B)  The  department  of  Junin  comprehends  the  valleya  between'  9^ 
and  ll*^  lat.»  the  table-land  of  Pasco  and  the  upper  vales  of  the 
Maranon,  Huallaga  and  Jauja*  It  consists  of  nine  provinces;  Iluari, 
Caiiatainbo,  Huaylas,  Conchueos,  Pasco,  Hnamalies,  Huanaco,  Tarmn, 
■lid  Jauja*  Besides  the  produce  of  the  silver-mines  of  Pasco  and  other 
places,  it  exports  sugar,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  cinchona-hark :  the 
dnchona  bark  is  procured  in  the  province  of  Huanmlics.  The  rock- 
salt  from  the  banks  of  the  Iluallaga  is  an  important  article  of  inland 
trade.  The  largest  town  is  Pasco,  or  Cerro  de  Faaco,  situated  on  the 
tabledand  which  bears  its  name,  at  an  elevation  of  14,278  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  a  climate  which  resembles  a  cold  English  winter  all  the  year 
round.  The  site  of  Pasco  and  the  neighbouring  eminences  contain 
filver  ore,  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  is  t*till  considerable* 
The  town  is  meanly  built,  but  contains  a  ]K>pnlation  fluctuating  between 
12,000  and  16,000  souls,  according  to  the  slate  of  the  mines.  Nortli  of 
Buco,  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Maranoii  are  Iluart,  with  6000  inhabit- 
anta,  and  C'a3:atambo,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  silver  mines  arc  worked* 
In  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga  is  Huanaco,  in  a  fertile  country  con- 
taining 9000  i  nhab  itants ;  i  t  fum  ishe  s  a.11  k  i  nds  o  f  pro v  isi  ons  to  Pasco«  1  n 
the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  de  Jauja  isTarma,  the  capital  vf  the  department, 
with  6000  inhabitants  and  some  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures ;  and 
Jauja,  or  Atanjauja,  which  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  some  silver  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

(C)  The  department  of  Lima  extends  along  the  coast  from  IV  to 
15*^  30^  S.  lat.,  and  comprehends  the  vales  included  between  tliose  limits* 
The  short  valleys  which  intersect  the  desert  are  very  numerous,  and 
well  irrigated  and  cultivated.  The  department  comprises  eight  pro- 
vinces ;  the  Cercado  or  district  of  Lima,  Chanciy,  Canta,  Huaura,  Hua- 
iDchtri,  Yauyop,  CaHete,  and  lea.  The  commercial  proiiucts  are  sugar, 
wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco*  At  Las  Salinas,  near  Huaura,  much  salt  is 
made.  Lima,  the  capital  of  tlte  whole  republic,  stands  in  a  fine  valley* 
about  6  miles  from  the  sea  and  &60  ft,  above  it.  The  city  is  tra- 
versed by  tlie  small  river  Rimac,  and  is  well  built,  but  the  houses  are 
made  low  on  account  of  the  earthquakes*  It  has  some  remarkable 
buildings ;  as  the  cathedral,  the  government  palace,  and  that  of  tlie 
archbishop.  It  has  a  university  and  several  colleges*  The  population 
amounts  to  70,000  soule,  of  which  less  than  one-half  are  w  hites,  There 
are  several  manufactures  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  supplied  with  foreign 
goods,  and  exports  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  tlic  interior  through 
Callao.    This  port  is  formed  by  the  Island  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  ia  four 
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miles  and  a  half  long,  and  1050  ft.  higb  in  the  highest  part.  The  harboor 
is  safe  and  spacious.  The  town  of  Callao  contains  3000  inbabitents,  but 
is  badly  built  Cem  Azul,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain,  is  a  consider- 
able place,  and  exports  sugar,  rum,  and  treacle.  Pisco,  with  more  dua 
3000  inhabitents/exporU  wine,  brandy,  and  sugar,  and  has  a  spaoioosand 
safe  harbour. 

(D)  The  department  of  Ayacucho  extends  over  the  weatem  range  sf 
the  Andes,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to  it  on  the  eaat ;  aoooidiagly 
the  vale  of  the  lower  Jauja  and  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Apafi- 
mac  are  included  in  it.  The  department  contains  ten  province^  «f  tdndi 
five,  Huancabelica,  Lucinaa,  Tayac&ja,  Castrovir^a,  and  Parinaootei 
are  situated  within  the  range  of  the  western  Andes,  and  the  other  fife, 
Ouamanga,  Gu((nta,  Congallo,  Anoo,  and  Andaguailas  lie  in  the  noaa^ 
tainous  country  east  of  that  range.  The  oommercial  products  sre 
chiefly  silver  and  quicksilver,  and  the  herds  of  cattle,  horses^  sod 
mules  with  which  several  districts  abound,  and  which  supply  the  vaka 
Some  parts  export  corn,  and  sugar  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  lower 
districts,  but  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  The  capitd,  Gn- 
manga,  built  on  the  declivity  of  some  mountains  of  moderate  elevatMm,i8 
a  large  place,  with  36,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  uuvei^ 
sity,  and  a  seminary  for  priests.  Beii^  situated  on  die  road  ftrom  lint 
to  Cuzco,  it  has  a  considerable  trade.  A  few  miles  east^norAi-eait  of 
Gnamanga  is  the  Plain  of  Ayacucho,  where  Sucre  put  an  end  to  the 
Spanish  dominion  in  South  America  by  a  decisive  victory.  Husnct- 
bclicA,  west  of  Ouamanga,  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  quick- 
silver :  the  quicksilver  mines  were  formerly  very  rich.  It  contains  8000 
inhabitants.  Castrovirc^yna  is  a  small  place  in  the  centre  of  a  miniiig 
district. 

(E)  The  department  of  Cuzco  extends  over  the  Bouth*easlem  portioa  of 
the  Montana,  comprehending  all  the  countries  drained  by  the  affluents  of 
the  Vilcamayo,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Apurimac.  It  consists  of  elercn 
provinces,  the  Orcado  or  District  of  Cuzco,  Quispicanchi,  Umbsnbn, 
Abancay,  Aymaraes,  Cotabambas,  Ghumbivilcas,  Paruro,  Galea,  Piu- 
cartambo,  and  Tinta :  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  Indians ; 
the  mines  are  not  much  worked,  and  the  principal  objects  of  trade  ait 
the  woollen  and  cotton  stufik,  and  the  leather,  which  are  manufsfetured  hj 
the  inhabitants.  Guzco,  the  capital  of  the  department,  ia  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Manco  Capac,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Incaa.  It 
is  situated  in  a  wide  valley  about  1 1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contaim 
several  ruins  of  the  time  of  the  Incas.  The  population,  oonsistiag  of  abooi 
40,000  souls,  manufacture  wool  and  cotton,  and  make  leather  and  fumi- 
txire  ;  the  embroideries  made  here  are  distinguished  for  dicir  beauty. 

(F)  The  department  of  Puno  extends  over  that  portion  of  the  elevatfd 
vale  of  Titicaca,  which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Peru,  and  containi 
five  provinces,  Lampa,  Azangaro,  Garabaya,  Ghuquito  and  Guancani. 
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griculttire  h  linitel  to  the  cultivation  of  cjiunoftj  potatoes,  and  barky  ; 
the  barley  is  cut  green  for  fotlder.  The  arlicles  of  coiumerue  cousiist  of 
Ibe  produce  of  the  iilver  minen,  and  of  the  lierds  of  cattle ;  mid  it  derircB 
#ome  profit  from  the  trwipport  ofgoods  from  the  purt  of  Arica  to  Bolina  by 
the  mountaio  passes  over  the  Altos  de  Toledo,  and  that  called  Las  GunlillaB. 
Puno*  the  capital,  has  9000  in  habitant!  :  it  i»  1 2332  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  Chuqnito  has  5000  inliabiiants :  ^both  these  towns  are  near  the 
^e9lt;rn  BborCfl  of  the  lake  of  Tittcic«.  In  tbe  vicinity  of  Pnno  there 
mre  some  rich  silver  mines. 

(G)  The  ilepartment  of  Arequipa  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Valles 
between  15^30'  S,  hit-  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Loa  (2P  28^  S,  lat.X  with 
m  very  small  portion  of  the  Montana,  in  which  the  Rio  Apurimae  has  its 
, source.  It  consists  of  &even  provincei ;  Camank,  Condctuyos  de  Arequipa, 
the  Cercado  or  diitrict  of  Arequipa,  Moquepia,  Arica,  Tarapacii,  and 
.  Cay I16ma,    The  loit^mendoned  province  is  in  the  Montana,  and  oontaLns 
tUver  mines.  Besides  the  produce  of  the  silver  and  copper-minesj  cotton, 
wool  and  sugar  iire  exported.    Gre&t  quantiticrs  of  saltpetre  are  got  in 
the  province  of  Tarapaci^  and  chiefly  shipped  to  England.   Acari,  which 
is  built  in  a  fine  plain  not  far  from  the  sea,  has  6000  inhabitanta ;  the 
portt  Point  Lom»?,  has  good  anchorage.    Arequipa^  in  the  extenstTe 
vale  of  tbe  Rio  Are  qui  pa  or  Chila,  bas  30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a 
weU*built  and  commercial  town*    It  is  1191  feet  above  the  sea-level* 
Some  miles  nortb-eaet  of  it  is  the  volcano  de  Are  quip  a,  which  is  18,300 
feet  high.    Moquegna,  in  a  very  fertile  and  extensive  valley^  has  1  O^OOQ 
inhabitants.    Tacna  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  1100  feet 
above  its  level,    1 1  is  a  commercial  place,  being  the  depdt  of  European 
merchandise  for  the  can  sumption  of  the  Southern  Montana,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Bolivia :  it  contains  9000  inhabitants.   Arica,  the  port  of 
'  Tflcnaj  has  a  good  harbour,  and  about  3&00  inhabitants*    It  was  almost 
I  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1833.    I  qui  que,  a  small  place, 
containing  about  1000  inhabitants,  exports  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre, 
I  whicb  is  procured  in  the  surrounding  desert  country. 

The  plains  which  lie  east  of  the  Montatla  are  not  included  in  any  of 
liie  departments,  and  are  inhabited  by  savage  tribes.  The  miftsions, 
'  which  from  time  to  time  were  established  among  them,  had  little  sneecss, 
ftgid  were  either  destroyed  or  abandoned.  At  present  there  are  a  few 
missions  on  tbe  banks  of  the  lower  Ucayali ;  that  of  Sarayacu  contains  a 
population  of  2000,  which  is  composed  of  three  or  four  difeent  tribes. 

6-  The  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  which  compose  the  dress  of 
the  Indiana,  and  generally  that  of  tbe  Mestizoes  also,  are  either  made  by 
the  families  themselves,  or  in  the  towns  of  the  vales  of  the  Maranon  and 
Janja,  and  at  Cnzco.  The  Iron  utensils  made  at  Caxamarca  are  highly 
vahted.  At  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Cnajco,  gold  and  silver  is  worked  inta 
vessels,  utensils,  trinkets,  and  ornaments.  None  of  tbese  lo^ttcles  are 
exported ;  but  the  coarse  cotton  cloth  made  in  Moyobamba  and  Tara- 
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poto  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  those  parts  of  Braiil  wbidi 
are  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas :  it  is  called  tucuya. 

The  internal  trade  is  much  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads*  to  tk 
making  of  which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  opposes  grest 
obstacles.    Since  Peru  and  Brazil  have  become  independent,  the  easten 
districts  of  Peru  have  commenced  a  traffic  with  the  countries  adjaoot 
to  the. banks  of  the  Rio  Amazonas.    It  begins  to  take  the  appcaiaDoe  of 
an  active  trade  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga ;  and  though  at  present 
it  is  limited  to  cotton,  gums,  rcnns,  wax,  sarsaparilla,  and  tucnys,  the 
rich  and  fertile  soil  of  that  district,  and  its  numerous  natural  productiooi, 
will  soon  furnish  the  materials  for  a  very  profitable  traffic.  The  maritime 
commerce  *iB  active,  particularly  with  the  other  republics  of  America, 
with  Mexico,  Central  America,  Guayaquil,  and  Chile,  to  which  coun- 
tries sugar,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  and  some  other  articles  of  minor  import- 
ance are  sent.    Except  gold  and  silver,  and  the  saltpetre  of  Iquique,  Arica, 
and  Arequipa,  both  which  are  important  articles,  only  a  few  commodi- 
ties come  to.  the  market  of  Europe,  as  chinchilla  fur,  vicuiia  and  sheep- 
wool,  and  cinchona-bark ;  the  last-mentioned  article  comes  partly  from 
Bolivia.    The  whole  exports  of  Peru  may  amount  to  about  2,000,000/. 
annually. 

7.  When  the  Spaniards  discovered  Peru,  they  found  it  inhabited 
by  a  nation  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilizatioD,  and 
was  under  a  well-regulated  government    According  to  tradition,  drili- 
zation  was  introduced  by  Manco  Capac,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  Eim,  and  to  whose  descendants,  called  Incas,  an  implicit 
obedience  was  paid.  The  civilization,  and  particularly  the  high  degree  of 
cultivation  which  the  country  had  attained,  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
the  country  to  the  Spaniards.    They  entered  Peru  under  Pizarro  in 
1526,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  empire  of  the  Incas  was  anni- 
hilated.   The  peace  of  the  country  was  not  disturbed  until  1180,  when 
the  Peruvians  under  Tupac  Amaro  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
expel  the  Spaniards.    In  1820  San  Martin,  who  had  previously  ei- 
pelled  the  Spaniards  from  Chile,  invaded  Peru  with  a  considerable  amy, 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  country  from  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  but 
his  success  was  only  partial,  until  Bolivar  with  another  army  entered 
Peru  from  Ecuador  in  1822.    By  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  December, 
1824,  the  power  of  Spain  in  South  America  was  entirely  broken.  Bo- 
livar was  made  dictator  in  1824,  but  he  resigned  the  dictatorship  in 
1826.    From  that  time  the  country  has  suffered  greatly  from  internal 
discord  and  civil  war.  This  unsettled  state  of  the  country  induced  SanU 
Cruz,  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Boliria,  to  dismember  Peru,  and 
to  add  the  southern  provinces  to  the  republic,  of  which  he  was  the 
head :  finding  very  little  resistance,  he  attempted,  in  1836.  to  unite  both 
republics  into  one;  but  in  1838  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  rose  against  his 
government,  and  peace  is  not  yet  re-established  in  the  country. 
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On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific ;  to  the  south  and  aouth-eastis 
Bolifia.  The  boundary-line  between  these  two  republics  begins  on  the 
Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loa,  whose  course  it  follows  for  several  mDo, 
when  it  turns  eastward,  and  continues  in  that  direction  until  it  resdia 
the  western  edge  of  the  Andes.  It  then  runs  along  this  edge  northward 
to  the  mountain-pass  of  Gualillas  {WW  S.  lat.)»  whence  it  continnn 
to  run  northward  across  the  plain  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  and,  ate 
crossing  the  lake  itself,  it  reaches  the  Eastern  Chain  of  the  BdiTisn 
Andes.  It  follows  the  mountain-range  for  some  distance,  and  leaies  it 
where  a  lateral  ridge,  which  includes  the  vale  of  the  river  Toch^ 
branches  off.  Running  along  this  lateral  ridge  to  its  eastern  terminstkm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Beni,  it  crosses  this  river,  and  follows  the  ooune 
of  the  Rio  Yacuma  to  its  junction  with  the  MaroortS.  The  Mamore,  at 
far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Guapon^,  or  Itanez,  dividea  the^moit 
northern  portion  of  Bolivia  from  Peru :  east  of  Peru  is  BraxiL  Tlie 
boundary-line  between  these  two  countries  extends  along  the  Rio 
Madeira,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  MamonS  and  Guapore, 
as  far  north  as  9°  30'  N.  lat.  Hence  it  runs  westward  in  a  stra^ht 
line  until  it  meets  the  course  of  the  Rio  Yavari,  which  river  is  considered 
to  form  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  to  its  junction  with  the 
Amazonas. 

»  2.  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  country,  which  extends  from  die  steep 
western  declivity  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  This  region  is  called  the  Voiles^  as  all  the  cultivable  ground 
is  only  in  the  valleys,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  country  is  furrowed. 
To  the  east  of  the  Valles,  extends  the  Montana,  or  mountain-regioo, 
which  comprehends  the  wliole  of  the  Peruvian,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Montana  are  plaios, 
the  nortliern  portion  of  which  belongs  to  the  Great  Plain  of  the  AmaaEonss, 
but  the  southern  districts  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Great  Longitudinal  Valley.  These  three  natural 
divisions  occupy  the  surface  of  Peru  in  the  following  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  a  rough  estimate, — 

Square  Miles. 

(A)  The  Valles,  together  with  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  cover  a  surface  of  about   92,600 

(B)  The  Montana  occupies   205,400 

(C)  The  Eastern  Plains   187,000 

485,000 

The  two  last-mentioned  regions  are  separated  by  a  line  running  be- 
tween the  basins  of  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali,  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Pachitea,  and  extending  thence  to  Santa  Ana  on  the  Vilcamayo  and  to 
the  Nevado  de  Salcantahi.  The  snow-covered  ridge  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes  then  divides  the  plains  from  the  Montana  to  the  southern  bound- 
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ry  of  Pern.  By  this  line  the  greatest  part  of  the  Cordillera  del  Eate  ia 
included  in  the  plains.  This  porlion  of  the  niuge  haa  not  been  viailed 
by  Europeoni,  and  it  appears  to  be  low,  according  to  information  obtained 
ieom  the  Dative  tribes, 

I     The  region  of  the  vales  contains  a  very  small  portion  of  arable  land, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  by  aandy  or  stony  wastes-    Though  the 
whole  region  is  larger  than  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  the  cuUivablc 
portion  eertainly  does  not  exceed  the  county  of  York  :  yet  this  little  ia 
Cultivated  with  great  care.    The  Montana  or  mountain  region  haa  great 
Varieties  of  soil.    A  large  portion  is  rocky,  and  only  covered  with  scanty 
^ass,  but  among  the  numerous  valleys  which  furrow  the  mountains 
from  south  to  north,  there  arc  several  which  are  very  fertile,  such  as  that 
of  the  Rio  Jauja.    The  eastern  half  of  this  region  is  covered  to  its  sum- 
mit with  forests  and  vigorous  vegetation,  but  the  western  mountains  are 
tiearly  bare,  and  frequently  without  any  sign  of  vegetation.  The  districts 
which  have  a  fertile  soil,  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  culti vatic d,  The 
eaatern  plains  are  without  cultivation,  except  the  amall  patches  on  which 
the  independent  native  tribes  grow  a  few  rofjts  and  maize ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  covered  with  interminable  woods,  but  in  some  places  the 
woods  alternate  with  savannas  of  considerable  extent.    As  far  as  this 
region  is  known  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  it  is  much  superior  in 
fertility  to  the  first  two  regions. 

Moat  of  the  small  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Paci6c  are  used  for  irrigating 
the  vales  through  which  they  flow  j  but  none  of  them  are  navigable,  ex- 
cept the  Rio  dc  Piura,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic  which 
may  be  navigated  for  several  months  in  the  year  as  far  as  the  town  of 
.  Piura,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  Montana  is  drained 
by  the  Maranon,  tLud  its  affluents  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayal].  The 
Maration  is  only  navigable  where  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chuchunga  downwards^ 
I  but  as  far  down  as  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  it  can  oitly  he  descended^ 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  coune*  No  obstacle  to  navigation  occurs 
below  the  Pongo  for  vessels  drawing  only  seven  feet  of  water,  and  as  far 
up  as  the  junction  of  the  Ucayali  it  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  any 
size.  In  the  general  description  of  South  America  it  ia  stated  how  far 
the  navigation  on  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali  extends.  The  affluents  of 
the  last-mentioned  river,  as  far  as  tlicy  run  through  the  Montana  are  not 
navigable,  but  they  become  so  where  they  enter  the  plami. 

There  is  no  considerable  lake  in  the  Valles,  except  that  of  Parinacochas, 
I  which  has  no  outlet,  and  is  epclosed  by  high  mountains  :  it  is  said  to  be 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  water  ia  brackish.    In  the  IVIontafia  there 
are  many  lakes,  and  some  of  large  size.    That  of  Titicaca  has  been 
I  noticed.     The  lake  of  Chinchaicocha  or  Reyes,  which  receives  the 
largest  part  uf  the  waters  collected  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  from 
I  which  the  Rio  Jauja  issues^  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
i  2  o 
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the  waten  from  the  northern  dedivily  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Cni2,  and 
after  their  confluence  the  river  is  called  the  Rio  Mamon^.    Hence  tbe 
course  of  the  river  is  north  by  west,  until  it  has  passed  12^  S.  kt, 
and  is  joined  from  the  east  by  the  Ouapor^,  which  descends  from 
the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Brazil.    From  thia  point 
the  river  is  called  Madeira.   Near  10^  30'  S.  lat.,  it  ia  joined  by  the 
Beni.    The  Beni  rises  where  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz  branches  off 
from  the  Andes  under  the  name  of  Rio  Quetoto.    It  runs  north-by- 
west  from  17^  40'  to  13*  S.  lat,  receiving  between  these  limits  numeroiif 
streams  which  descend  from  the  Yungas  by  a  north-eastern  course.  At 
13^  S.  lat.  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  runs  in  this  direction  until  it 
joins  the  Madeira.   The  Ouapahi  and  Mamorcf,  as  well  as  the  Beni,  are 
navigable  from  the  places  where  they  leave  the  mountains.    The  nan- 
gation  of  the  Rio  Madeira  is,  however,  interrupted  by  numerous  cataracts, 
which,  occur  between  9^  and  10^  S.  lat.   The  cataract  of  Theotonio  is 
said  to  be  fifty  feet  high.    Farther  down  the  Maddra  is  free  from  im- 
pediments to  navigation,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  any  sixe. 
The  Pilcomayo  receives  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  thcL  Andes  between  19°  and  23*»  S.  lat.    The  most  northern 
branch,  the  Pilcomayo  Proper,  rises  near  19*"  S.  lat,  and  descends  aioog 
the  valley  of  Chuquisaca  with  a  south-eastern  course,  until  it  meets, 
within  the  mountainous  country,  the  other  branch  called  the  Pilays, 
which  draws  the  greater  part  of  its  waters  from  the  Despoblado  and  the 
Alturas  de  Lipez,  and  runa  east  by  north.    After  their  confluence*  the 
Pilcomayo  runs  east  by  south,  and  soon  leaves  the  mountainoiu  countiy 
and  enters  the  Gran  Chaco.    It  does  not  appear  that  these  rivers  ire 
navigated  within  Bolivia,  but  the  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.  Tbe 
lake  of  Titicaca,  situated  in  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  is  the  largest  inland  lake  of  South  America :  it  covers  more 
than  4000  square  miles,  and  contains  several  islands.    There  are  severtl 
iKkes  in  the  Great  Longitudinal  Valley,  east  of  the  Andes;  but  their 
extent  has  not  been  ascertained. 

3.  The  natural  regions  of  Bolivia  differ  greatly  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions. Atacama  is  steril  from  want  of  moisture,  as  it  never  tains  in 
this  region,  and  even  the  fogs  which  are  common  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  do  not  rise  high  enough  to  deposit  their  moisture  on  the  h^  hills 
and  table-lands.  A  little  maize  is  cultivated  in  a  few  fertile  spots.  The 
valley  of  Titicaca  and  the  plains  of  Moxoe  and  Chuquitos  present  a 
great  contrast :  both  regions  have  a  regular  rainy  season,  which  occurs 
from  November  to  April ;  bul  while  the  rain  descends  in  showers  on 
the  valley,  it  pours  down  in  torrents  on  the  plains.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  valley  probably  does  not  exceed  45",  whilst  that  of  the 
plains  appears  to  be  75**.  The  vaJley  produces  only  quinoa,  potatoes,  and 
onions,  but  has  good  pasture.  On  the  plains  cacao,  coca,  indigo,  cotton, 
rice,  mandioc,  and  several  tropical  fruits  are  grown,  whilst  the  forests 
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itippTy  eopalva  bftlsafn,  sarsaparilb,  cnoutcUouc,  vaiiilk,  mti  canelU  de 
clavoj  and  many  other  valuable  plants  and  fruits,  with  exceilent  timber. 
The  YftlleyB  between  the  mountainB  and  plains  have  a  very  moderate  cli- 
mate,  and  sufficient  rain  for  the  growth  of  the  grainB  and  fruita  of  Europe 
in  the  higher,  and  those  of  tropical  countricH  in  the  lower  districts*  In 
ihe  forests  'which  cover  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  cinchona 
hark  is  abundant,  and  it  is  an  article  of  i<>reign  trade. 

The  valley  of  Tiiicaca  aa  well  as  the  savaDnaa  of  the  plain,  eupply 
pasture  for  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  :  even  those  par  la  of  the 
mountatne  which  are  inaccessible  to  man  are  the  resort  of  numerous 
herds  of  guanacoes,  vicunas,  and  llamas  ;  a  great  number  of  llamas^are 
also  kept  as  beasts  of  burden  in  ths  valley  of  Titicaca*  Fish  is  very 
plentiful  in  all  the  rivers  which  drain  the  plains.  Vicuiia  and  sheep- 
wool,  together  with  some  hides,  are  articles  of  export  to  foreign  conntriee. 
The  principal  commercial  wealth  of  Bolivia  consists  of  the  metals. 
Gold  occurs  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Yungas^  and  is  particularly  abun* 
daut  in  the  Tipuani,  an  affluent  of  the  Beni,  where  large  pieces  of  native 
^cM  Kfe  sometimes  found.  Gold  is  also  found  in  a  mountain  near  the 
^last,  but  it  is  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  desert  situation.  Silver  is 
no  less  abundant.  The  famous  mines  of  Potosi  have  supplied  more 
silver  tlian  all  the  other  mines  of  the  world,  tmd  they  are  still  worked, 
though  not  with  great  advantage.  Other  mines  occur  in  the  valley  of 
Ttticaca,  near  Oruro,  and  at  Porcoj  west  of  Potosi,  and  in  some  olher 
places.  Copper  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  surface,  near  the  south-^ 
cm  extremity  (^f  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  but  though  the  ore  is  very  rich, 
it  cannot  be  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transport.  Iron  an<l  lead  occur  in  several  places,  but  they  are 
not  worked.    Gold  and  silver  only  are  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

4*  The  populadoii  consists  of  whites,  mestizoes  and  Indians,  The 
Indians  are  about  three- fourths  of  the  whole  populution,  and  they  are  very 
numerous  iu  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  injthe  Yungai,  and  on  the  plains, 
where  the  number  of  whites  and  mestizoes  is  small  The  two  latter 
races  are  much  more  numerous  in  tlie  long  vallejs  and  on  the  coast. 
The  native  population  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca  consists  of  Peruvians, 
who  are  distinguished  by  their  industry  in  agriculture,  and  tlie  rearing 
of  cattle  and  llamas.  They  speak  the  Quichua  language.  The  plains 
are  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  most  of  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  names  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  The  Moxos  have  been 
civilised  by  the  missionaries,  who  entered  their  country  about  200  years 
ago,  and  they  have  almost  entirely  adopted  an  agricultural  life ;  they 
cultivate  different  kinds  of  plants  and  roots,  and  live  in  fixed  dwellings. 
The  Chiqnitos  seem  to  have  preserved  much  more  of  their  former  roving 
habits,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  imperfect*  South  of  the  Chi- 
quitos  live  two  nations,  which  have  never  submitted  to  tlie  whites^  and 
are  quite  independent,  the  Chiriguanos  and  Zamucos, 
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No  cenBUft  having  been  taken,  the  population  is  unknown.  It  b  n- 
riouBly  stated  aa  amounting  to  between  500,000  and  1,200,000  toali. 

5.  The  nine  departments,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  contain  the 
following  number  of  square  miles : 


1. 

Lamar 

30,000 

2. 

Cinti 

20^000 

3. 

Tarija  • 

12,000 

4. 

Potosi 

40,000 

5. 

Oruro 

1^000 

6. 

Chuquisaca 

24,000 

7. 

Cochabamba 

18^000 

8. 

La  Paz  • 

65,000 

9. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 

159,000 

380,000 

(A)  The  Department  of  Lamajc  compvebeadt  the  8ea-«g|ui^ov  whit  vm 
formerly  called.. the  piovinee  of  Atacamk.  Except  serenl  tiicis  m  ^ 
bankaof  the  Bio  de  Loa,  the  only  peneanial  alsettn  of  thejeoontiy,  it 
contains  only  a  few  cultivable  patches  almig  the  foot  of  the  Aadoi.  CMd 
and  copper  0Gcur>  but  they  are  not  worked:  it  doea  net.  «pffy 
article  for  oommerce.  Thmighit  has  soae tolerable  Jiarhnmi,  tbey  are 
not  visited,  being  uninhabited,  with  ihe  exceptioii  of  Gobijr«  or  Lamar, 
the  only  harbour  of  Bolivia,  which  haa  been,  declared  a  asatport.  It 
contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  but  is  a  miserable  place :  provisions  and 
even  water  must  be  brought  to  it  from  a  great  distance. . 

(B)  The  Department  of  Cinti  consists  of  the  two  provinces  of  Upez  and 
Cinti,  and  comprehends  the  country  south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lip^and  of 
the  contiguous  ridge,  together  with  the  vale  of  Cinti  or  of  Ihe  Rio  Grande 
It  is  watered  by  the  Pilaya  and  the  Rio  Grande,  an  affluent  of  the  Pila)^- 
Cultivation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  level  grounda  in  the  nsnow 
valleys,  and  the  products  resemble  those  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Tbe 
most  fertile  portion  is  the  vale  of  Cinti,  whence  considerable  quantitiei 
of  wine  and  brandy  are  sent  to  the  more  elevated  regions^  Tupiza  is 
not  far  from  the  snow-capped  Nevado  de  Chorolque  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi ;  it  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  and 
there  are  some  silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cintii  in  the  vale 
which  bears  its  name,  has  2000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine  and  brandy. 

(C)  The  Department  of  Tarija  lies  to  the  east  of  Cinti,  lund  compre- 
hends the  country  west  of  that  which  is  inhabited  by  the  ChiriguanoB 
Indies  ;  and  is  drained  by  the  Rio  de  Tarija,  an  affluent  of  the  Vennejo, 
and  its  tributaries.  It  chiefly  consists  of  high  mountains,  and  fertile 
valleys,  which  produce  most  of  the  tropical  plants  and  fruits.  The  ca- 
pital Tarija  is  a  small  but  well-built  place,  with  about  2000  inha- 
bitants. 
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(D)  The  BepartmeDl  rtf  Potoei  compreli^ndfi  the  mounUitiouB  country 
0rth  of  the  Altiiraa  de  Lipez>  together  with  the  monntain^kiiut  of 
?arco,  MJid  the  EAstcm  Botiviait  Atutes^  as  far  ngrtb.  b«  the  t^uurces  of 
be  CondoTiLb:  it  coueiats  of  the  provincea  of  Chic  has.  Force,  und  Ca- 
mnta.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  occupied  by  mpuutftiuB  riaiag  above 
the  line  of  v^etation,  though  otily  a  fifw  summit  attain  the  auow-lme. 
!i  cQutaina  the  richest  silver-miiiea  of  BoUviai  aud  many  of  them  are  atill 
irorked.  Fotoai  tlie  capital,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  famous  Cerro  de 
Potoai,  from  which  auch  immeme  quantities  of  silver  have  been  extracted, 
rhe  town  is  nearly  13^000  feet  above  the  aea-level,  and  haEt  about 
30,000  inhabita.nts.  When  the  produce  of  the  mines  was  greatest,  about 
tbO  years  ago,  it  is  said  to  have  had  100,000  inhabitants*  The  streeta 
tTe  narrow  and  steep,  but  the  houses  are  subatantiaU  The  country,  to  a 
!oneiderable  distance*  from  the  town,  is  without  vegetation.  The  mines 
ife  higher  thin  the  town,  and  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
"»  (E)  The  Department  of  Omro  lies  chietly  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  of 
irbich  it  comprehends  the  southern  portion,  together  witli  the  Western 
Bolrvian  Andes,  aa  far  ai  they  belong  to  Bolivia.  Itcouaista  of  the  pr^^ 
rincea  of  OrurQ,  Paria,  and  Carangas.  No  sort  of  grain  is  cultivated^ 
except  quinoa^  but  it  hi&  some,  good  pastures*  There  are  several  rich 
alver  mmeif  and  an  immense  quantity  of  capper,  which  cannot  he  turned 
M>  aooount,  because  the  country  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  transport 
if  ibc  ore  to  other  places  is  too  expensive*  Oruro,  the  capital,  is 
lituated  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
ind  contains  about  60QQ  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  work- 
fig  the  ailver^mines  in  the  neighbourhood*^ 

(F)  The  Department  of  Chuquisaca  exteuds  over  the  southern  part  of 
Jie  lotiger  valleys  soutli  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Santa  Cruz :  in  cotUaius  the 
raJe  of  the  Rio  Pilcomayo,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  that  of  the  Rio 
Ijnapahi :  it  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Yampaijles  and  Tomina^ 
The  valleys  are  wide  and  very  fertile,  and  in  the  more  elevated  dis* 
;rict»  well  cultivated ;  but  less  &o  where  they  sink  lower  down  and 
ipproach  the  ^eastern  plaina.  The  mouutaina  on  the  west  contain  some 
nlver  mines  of  comparatively  small  value*  The  capital  is  Chuquisaca » 
'ofiinerty  called  Charcas  or  La  Plats,  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
nent  of  Bolivia,  whidi  is  built  in  a  delightful  vaUey^  about  9000  feet 
ibove  the  sea-levet,  and  contains  a  fijie  cathedral  and  several  good  build- 
nga.  It  has  about  25,000  inhahitanta,  and  several  institntions  for  echi* 
nation,  among  which  are  a  university  and  a  mining  schooL  Two  roa<)s 
end  from  this  town  to  the  valley  of  Titicaco>  that  of  Jjevichuco  to 
^ruro,  and  that  of  Tolapalca  to  La  Paz;  the  latter  is  in  its  highest  part 
14,315  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

(G)  The  Dejiartment  of  Coeliabamlifa  comprehends  only  the  upper  part 
the  valley  of  the  river  Guapahi,  and  the  mountains  contiguons  to  it 
Llhe  north.    It  cooaists  of  the  provinces  of  Sacdba,  Tapacari,  Arque, 
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Palca,  Clissa,  and  Mizque,  and  contains  the  beit  cultivated  and  most 
populous  districts  of  the  republic.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  succeed  to  perfection :  the  agricultural  products  are  sent  partly 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  and  partly  to  other  departments.  The  silver 
mines  are  not  valuable  ;  some  gold  is  collected  in  the  rivers  which  nm 
northward.  Cochabamba,  from  which  the  name  of  the  department  b 
derived,  is  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  Oropesa,  the  pre- 
sent capital,  has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  glass. 

(H)  The  Department  of  La  Paz  extends  over  the  central  parts  of  the 
valley  of  Titicaca,  and  it  also  comprehends,  the]  eastern  range  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  together  with  the  Yungas  or  short  valleys,  and  the  plain 
as  far  east  as  the  Rio  Beni.  It  consists  of  six  provinces,  Packjes,  Sict- 
sica,  Omasuyos,  Larecaja,  Chulumani,  and  Apolobamba.  This  depart- 
ment supplies  the  two  most  important  articles  of  export  from  BoliTia, 
gold  and  cinchona-bark*  The  former  is  collected  in  the  numeroui 
small  rivers  of  the  Yungas,  especially  the  Tipuani,  and  the  latter  in  the 
forests  with  which  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  clothed.  La  Pu, 
the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  many  hundred 
feet  below  the  surfoce  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Chuqueapo.  It  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  most 
commercial  town  of  the  republic.  A  road  over  the  pass  of  Guslillss 
(14,200  feet  above  the  sea)  leads  from  La  Paz  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
another  over  that  of  Pacuani  (15226  feet  high)  V>  Cochabamba  and 
Oropesa.  By  these  two  roads  European  commodities  are  brought  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  Andes,  and  gold  and  bark  are  exported  by  the  same 
route.    Apolobamba,  in  the  eastern  pluns,-  is  a  small  place. 

(I)  The  department  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  plains ;  it  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Valle  Crrande, 
Pampas  and  Baures,  to  which  are  added  the  countries  of  the  Moxos, 
Chiquitos  and  Chiriguanos.  It  is  only  near  the  declivities  of  the  Sierra 
de  la  Cruz  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Guapahi  that  there  are  settlements 
of  the  whites :  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  in  possession  of  the 
native  tribes,  who  are  generally  agriculturists,  and  make  very  fine 
cotton  stuffs.  The  fertility  of  the  country  is  very  great,  but  nothing 
is  exported.  The  capital,  San  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Quapahi,  is  not  far  from  the  old  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra : 
it  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  about  1500  whites. 

6.  The  great  difficulty  of  carrying  commodities  even  of  moderate 
weight  over  the  Andes,  by  which  the  populous  districts  of  Bolivia 
are  separated  from  the  Pacific,  has  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  supply 
their  wants  by  their  own  industry.  Cottons  and  woollens  are  nutde  in 
some  of  the  larger  places,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tanneries 
are  numerous.  There  are  also  some  glass-houses  and  manufactories  of 
hats. 
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The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  still  principally  carried  on  through 
Ijacna  and  Arica  in  Peru,  though  the  government  favours  the  port  of 
Cobija.  The  value  of  the  imports  is  supposed  to  amount  to  between 
1>000,000  dolkrs  (225,000/.)  and  1,500,000  dollars  (337,500/.),  of 
which  about  one-half  consists  of  articles  from  Peru,  especially  sugar, 
wme,  and  brandy.  The  imports  from  Europe  and  Asia  do  not  exceed 
6(H),000  dollars  (135,000/.),  and  consist  mostly  of  cutlery  and  metals. 
The- most  considerable  articles  of  export  are  gold,  silver,  cinchona  bark, 
and  the  wool  of  sheep  and  vicunas. 

7.  The  remains  of  colossal  monuments  which  still  e^^ist  on  the 
plain  of  Tiaguanaco,  north  of  Oruro  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  show 
that  civilization  had  made  some  progress  in  this  country  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  mountainous  portion  of  Bolivia  was 
subject  to  the  Incas :  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  their  empire  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  remained 
united  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  up  to  1778,  when,  on  the  erection  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  provinces  which  now  constitute 
the  republic  of  Bolivia  were  added  to  the  last- mentioned  political 
division  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1780  the  country  suffered  much 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Peruvians  imder  the  Inca  Tupac 
Amaro  to  overturn  the  Spanish  government.  The  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  this  part  of  America  after 
tliey  had  been  expelled  from  all  their  other  American  colonies,  and  they 
only  left  it  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  (Dec.  1824).  In  1825  Buenos 
Ayres  renounced  its  claim  on  Upper  Peru,  as  Bolivia  was  at  that  time, 
and  still  is  sometimes  called ;  and  it  was  then  erected  into  an  independ- 
ent republic,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia,  in  honour  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  liberator.  At  the  same  time  the  Bolivian  code  was  adopted,  by 
irhich  tlie  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  president  chosen  for  life, 
and  the  legislature  was  to  consist  of  three  bodies :  a  senate,  tribunes,  and 
censors.  But  this  constitution  was  abolished  in  the  Allowing  year,  and 
after  having  undergone  several  changes,  it  seems  that  the  constitution 
is  now  similar  to  that  of  Peru,  but  the  president  Santa  Cruz  has 
slmoBt  absolute  power. 


CHILE. 

I .  Situation^  Extent^  Boundaries.  2.  Surface  and  Stu7,  Mountaina 
and  Plains,  Rivers  and  Lakes.  3.  Climate  and  Productions,  4. 
Inhabitants  and  Population.  5.  Political  Divisions  and  Towns.  6. 
Manufactures  and  Commerce.    7.  History  and  Constitution. 

1.  On  the  continent  of  South  America  Chile  extends  from  25®  to 
tl"*  SO'  S.  lat.,  but  the  island  of  Chiloe,  which  also  forms  a  part  of  this 
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republic,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  straits  of  Chacao,  eitends  to 
43^  30'  S.  lat.  It  lies  between  6SP  and  72'*  W.  long.  The  eitent 
from  south  to  north  is  about  1170  miles:  the  width  varies  betweea 
100  and  200  miles. 

On  the  east  are  the  republics  of  Catamarca,  Riqja,  San  Juan  de  k 
Frontera,  and  Mendoza,  which  are  comprehended  under  the  naaie 
of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  Patagonia :  the  boundary-line  inthex 
parts  passes  along  the  highest  part  of  the  Andes,  which  divides  fk 
waters  that  run  east  into  the  Atlantic  and  west  into  the  Pacific.  Chik 
is  divided  from  Bolivia,  which  lies  north  of  it,  by  a  desert :  the  boundiif 
line  terminates  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  near  the  village  of  PapoM, 
25°  S.  lat.  On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific.  On  the  south  of 
Chile  is  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  and  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  divide  ik 
island  of  Chiloe  from  the  continent ;  the  Gulf  forms  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  a  bay,  called  the  Reloncavi  Sound. 

2.  The  Andes,  the  highest  part  of  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boun- 
dary-line of  Chile,  together  with  the  high  mountain  masses  which  km 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  flff* 
ftce  of  Chile,  a  space  perhaps  not  less  than  30  miles  in  average  widtfc. 
The  country  between  the  range  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  diftnni 
in  the  southern  and  in  the  northern  districts.  North  of  33^  S.  Itti 
or  north  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco,  there  are  valleys  between  loftr 
tidges  similar  to  the  valleys  in  Peru ;  but  south  of  that  line  tiiere  ue 
extensive  plains,  and  but  few  ridges  of  hills,  except  along  the  cosal, 
where  the  hills  are  nearly  continuous.  Thus  Chile  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  regions : — 

Square  Milek 

A.  The  Andes  occupy  about   35,000 

B.  The  valleys,  together  with  the  ridges  which  separate 

them  from  one  another,  about   40,500 

C.  The  plains,  including  the  hilly  country  along  the  Pa- 
cific, about  ............  94,500 

170,000 

The  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  extremely  steep,  and  it  contsini 
no  valleys :  it  is  only  furrowed  by  ravines,  through  which  the  riTffi 
descend  with  great  rapidity,  and  form  numerous  cataracts.  There  vtt 
few  patches  of  level  cultivated  ground  except  where  the  ravines  open 
on  the  plains.  South  of  35"  S.  lat.  the  lower  declivities  are  covaed 
with  trees,  but  farther  north  they  are  generally  bare  and  consist  of  birf 
rock,  which  however  in  the  more  level  places  is  covered  with  a  thii 
layer  of  earth,  and  supplies  pasture  for  several  months  of  the  yesr. 
There  are  several  silver  mines,  but  few  of  them  are  worked  to  tny 
extent.  In  the  region  of  the  valleys  the  high  hills  occupy  probtWj  j 
seven-tenths  of  the  surface.    They  are  generally  covered  with  saad,  ^ 
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conaiHt  of  bare  rocks^  without  any  vegetntion,  except  severnl  kinds  of 
iractue^  and  Bome  patches  of  coarse  graBi  ^*hich  appear  immediately 
fcfter  a  fall  of  rain.  The  valley  a  are  of  moderate  width  ;  only  the  level 
tracti  along  the  rivers  which  can  be  irrigated,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
Slie  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  rather  scanty  and  not  anlBeient  to  main- 
lain  the  popnlation,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  produce  of 
the  rich  silver  and  copper  mines,  aod  partly  also  from  the  extensive 
iDTchards,  which  arc  very  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys,  and 
tiotcd  for  excellent  fniits^  The  plains  arc  the  richest  part  of  Chile. 
'Sotne  of  them  arc  savannas,  and  contain  rich  pastures  :  others  are  fit 
jioT  cidlivationj  and  others  are  sandy.  They  may  be  conBidcred  as  the 
^granary  of  the  countries  of  South  America  on  the  Pacific,  which  are 
also  supplied  from  Chile  with  jerked  beef  and  hides.  The  hilly  tract 
■which  divides  the  plains  from  the  sea  is  covered  witli  trees  of  stunted 
growth,  but  it  producea  excellent  fruits,  and  nearly  all  those  which  are 
common  to  the  southern  covm tries  of  Europe,  especially  grapes, 
i  The  rivers  of  Chilcj  north  of  34°,  contain  little  water  and  are  not  navi- 
i  gable,  but  they  are  extensively  nsed  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  tracts* 
!  South  of  34*"  the  rivers  are  much  deeper^  but  are  not  used  for  irrigation^ 
•  fts  the  ruins  are  suflicient.  The  river  Maule  may  be  entered  by  vessels 
which  do  not  draw  more  than  7  feet  of  water,  and  it  m  navigable  for 
'  river  barges  for  more  than  20  miles.  The  Biobio,  the  largeit  of  the 
I  rivers  of  Chile,  runs  nearly  200  miles ;  at  its  mouth  it  is  two  mites 
wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  vessels.  It  is  navigable  for  smali  river 
barges  to  Nacimieuto^  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river 
Cftllacalla  is  the  deepest  of  the  rivers  of  Chile  :  large  vessels  enter  its 
month,  hut  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable.  There  are  no  large 
.  lakes  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  there  are  some  alpine  lakes  of  con- 
^  liderahle  extent  in  the  Andes  ;  one  near  the  volcano  of  Antueo  is  said  to 
I  be  above  15  miles  in  length. 

3,  As  Chile  extends  over  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  the  mean  annual 
.  temperature  varies  considerably,  and  this  diflerence  is  made  still  greater 
'  by  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  vallevEi  suffer  from  want  of  water ;  in 
that  of  Copiapd  several  years  pais  without  a  drop  of  rain.   Thofc  which 
I  lie  farther  south  have  only  a  few  Bbowers  for  three  or  four  successive  years, 
f  and  then  a  very  rainy  season.    But  even  in  the  most  sou  them  valley, 
^  that  of  Aconcagua,  the  Jivcrage  immber  of  rainy  days  does  not  exceed 
fourteen »  and  there  are  never  more  than  twenty*    Farther  south  the 
fatnt  are  more  frequent,  and  south  of  the  river  Maypii  quite  sufficient 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  without  irrigation  ♦    As  far  south  as  the 
river  Biobio,  the  rains  fall  regularly  in  winter,  and  the  sky  is  cloudless 
during  seven  months  of  the  year :  but  aouib  of  that  river  the  rains  are 
irregular,  and  bo  abundant  that  the  coni  is  sometimes  carried  into  the 
I  houses  to  be  ripened^  and  no  fruits  succeed  except  apples  and  straw- 
i  berries.    The  wet  countries  are  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees,  many 
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of  which  produce  excellent  timber,  whilst  those  which  have  little  ram 
have  only  a  few  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  or  are  overgrowa  with  cactm. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  those  of  Southern  Europe.  Maize  ii 
only  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts,  but  wheat  and  barley  are  largdj 
gro  wn  in  the  southern.  Wheat  and  flour  constitute  two  of  the  moit 
important  articles  of  exportation.  The  fruits  of  Southern  Europe  are 
abundantly  grown  in  the  valleys,  and  as  far  south  as  the  river  Biobio: 
in  the  valleys  they  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  exported  to  a  \np 
amount.  The  wine,  made  in  several  places,  is  good,  but  none  is  ex- 
ported. Timber,  however,  is  sent  to  other  countries  from  the  districts 
southof  the  Biobio.  Potatoes,  leguminous  vegetables,  and  melons  are 
grown  for  consumption ;  but  melons  only  in  the  northern  districts. 

As  the  southern  provinces  abound  in  pasture,  cattle  are  numerous, 
and  jerked  beef  as  well  as  tallow,  hides,  and  live  stock  arc  exported.  In 
the  northern  districts  guanacoes  and  llamas  are  abundant,  but  the  llamafl 
are  not  much  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Metals  are  abundant.  There  is  gold  in  the  sand  of  many  of  the  riven, 
and  it  was  formerly  collected,  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  nearly 
abandoned.  There  are  silver  mines  in  some  places  in  the  Andes,  south  of 
33°,  and  north  of  that  parallel  they  are  much  more  numerous,  especially  in 
the  lofty  ridges,  which  separate  the  valleys.  The  richest  of  these  mines 
occur  in  the  desert  region  which  [separates  the  valleys  of  Copiap6  and 
Huasco,  where  they  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  situated 
in  a  country  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation  and  water.  The  annual 
produce  of  these  mines  in  1832  was  about  120,000  marcs,*  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  considerably  since  that  time.  The  same  region 
abounds  also  in  copper  ore,  which  is  got  in  many  places,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  ftiel  is  sent  to  England  (Swansea  in  Wales)  to  be  smelted ; 
lead  and  iron  are  also  found,  but  they  are  not  worked.  In  the  country 
which  skirts  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  Biobio  there  are  extensire 
coal  beds,  which,  however,  are  not  regularly  worked.  Salt  is  only  col- 
lected from  a  lake,  and  as  the  produce  falls  short  of  the  consumption, 
it  is  imported  partly  from  Peru  by  sea,  and  partly  by  the  native  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  where  it  is  collected  in  the  nu- 
merous salt  lakes  of  that  country. 

4.  The  population  of  Chile  consists  of  whites  and  Indians,  who  gene- 
rally inhabit  different  parts  of  the  country.  All  the  inhabitants,  north  of 
the  river  Biobio,  are  whites,  with  hardly  any  mixture  of  Indian  blood; 
the  Indians  are  almost  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Biobio.  A  wandering  tribe,  the  Pehuenches,  inhabits  the  Andes 
south  of  34"  S.  lat.  The  Indians  south  of  the  Biobio  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Araucanians.  They  have  preserved  their  independence  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  subdue  them.  They 
have  made  some  progress  in  civilization,  and  they  derive  their  subsist- 
•  A  marc  =  8  oa,  Spanish,  or  7  oz.  3  dwU.  14  gn.  Troy. 
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ance  chiefly  from  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  some  other  articles; 
and  from  their  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  During  the  war  of  in- 
dependence they  frequently  laid  waste  the  country  north  of  the  river 
Biobio,  but  about  ten  years  since  a  successful  war  was  carried  on  against 
them,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  pacification. 

No  census  has  been  taken  in  Chile.  Ten  years  ago  the  population, 
according  to  an  estimate,  amounted  to  about  1,200,000  souls,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  considerably  increased :  the  population  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts has  probably  doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  silver  and 
copper  mines  which  have  been  opened,  and  have  proved  very  pro- 
ductive. Since  the  peace  with  the  Araucanians,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  nearly  depopulated  by  their  frequent  incursions, 
have  been  covered  with  corn-fields,  the  demand  for  flour  and  wheat  being 
great  and  continual.  The  present  population  probably  exceeds  1,500,000 
souls,  not  including  the  Araucanians,  whose  numbers  are  not  known. 

5.  The  eight  provinces  of  Chile  occupy  the  following  number  of 
iquare  miles,  according  to  an  estimate : — 


A.  Coquimbo*   48,000 

B.  Aconcagua    '  .      .      .      .      .  14,000 

C.  Santiago   12,000 

D.  Colchagua   15,000 

£.    Maule   12,000 

F.  Concepcion   18,000 

G.  Valdivia   40,000 

H.  Chiloe   11,000 

170,000 


(A.)  The  Province  of  Coquimbo  extends  from  the  boundary-line  of 
Bolivia  to  the  river  Chuapa  (near  31*  30'  S.  lat.)  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  ValleSy  comprehending  the  larger  valleys  of  the  rivers  Copiapd, 
Iluasco,  Coquimbo,  and  Limari,  with  several  smaller  ones.  It  consists 
f»f  the  former  provinces  of  Copiap6  and  Coquimbo.  It  does  not  pro- 
dace  grain  enough  for  its  consumption,  particularly  in  the  northern 
alleys;  but  it  exports  large  quantities  of  fruit,  especially  figs  and 
grapes.  There  are  numerous  mines  of  silver  and  copper,  the  produce  of 
^hich  is  chiefly  exported  to  other  countries ;  some  part  is  also  sent  to 
the  other  provinces  of  Chile,  as  a  return  for  provisions  which  are  im- 
ported. The  richest  silver-mines  are  near  Chanuncillo,  south-east  of 
Copiap6,  which  were  discovered  in  1832.  Copiap6,  in  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  about  45  miles  from  the  sea,  has  nearly  3000  inhabit- 
^ts.  The  port  is  bad,  as  the  swell  rolls  in  heavily,  and  the  landing 
ia  very  difficult;  but  much  copper,  and  copper-ore,  with  silver,  are 
shipped,  and  the  adjoining  village  has  probably  about  1000  inhabit- 
Mta.  Ballenar,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Huasco,  about  45  miles 
from  the  sea,  has  only  lately  grown  up :  it  owes  its  prosperity  to  some 
silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  contains  about  1000  inhabit- 
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ants,  and  take*  its  name  from  Ballenagh  in  Ireland,  the  birth-place 
of  the  family  of  O'Higgins,  some  membcTB  of  which  have  been  pre- 
aidenta  and  directors  of  Chile.  La  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  sea ;  it  contains  nearly  8000  inhabitants,  and  exports  silver 
and  copper-ore :  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  one 
of  the  best  on  this  coast.  lUapel,  with  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  id  a 
country  that  abounds  in  copper-ore. 

(B.)  The  Province  of  Aconcagua  comprehends  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Valles,  including  the  Andes  to  the  east  of  it.  The  valleya  of  Chospa, 
Quilimari,  Ligua,  and  Aconcagua  are  wide  and  fertile,  especially  the  Itit. 
This  province  is  composed  of  the  former  provinces  of  Quillota  and  Aeon* 
cagua.  Its  commercial  wealth  consists  in  its  agricultural  productkraii 
csi)ccially  wheat  and  cattle.  It  has  also  some  mines  of  silver  and  copper, 
but  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Petorca,  they  are  not  rich.  A  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  plain,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua, 
and  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  contains  the  towns  of  San  Felipe 
and  Santa  Rosa  de  Aconcagua,  each  of  which  has  from  5000  to  6O00 
inhabitants ;  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  the  town  of 
Quillota,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  ii  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  orchards. 

(C.)  The  Province  of  Santiago  comprehends  that  part  of  the  plains 
which  begins  on  the  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco, 
and  extends  from  that  ridge  to  the  Rio  Maypd.  It  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Santiago  and  Melipilli,  and  contains  a  few  silver-mines  in  the 
Andes  adjacent  to  the  plain,  but  the  produce  is  small.  The  products 
are  wheat  and  cattle.  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  scat 
of  the  general  government,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Mapocho,  an 
affluent  of  the  Maypd,  1691  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  it  is  regularly  built 
with  straight  and  wide  streets,  and  contains  a  fine  square,  in  which  are 
the  government  residence,  the  cathedral,  the  mint,  and  the  custom- 
house. The  population  is  about  40,000  souls ;  and  there  is  a  university. 
A  road  leads  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  the  most  important  harbour 
of  Chile,  which  is  formed  by  a  spacious  bay,  but  is  exposed  to  gales 
from  the  north-west,  which  prevail  in  the  winter.  The  town  is  thriving, 
and  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  extends  along  a  narrow 
beach,  hardly  more  than  200  feet  wide,  and  backed  by  high  and  sterile 
mountains.  Many  houses  are  built  in  the  ravines  of  the  hills.  Wood 
and  water  are  very  scarce. 

(D.)  The  Province  of  Colchagua  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  plaiu 
which  extends  between  the  rivers  Maypii  and  Maule  from  the  Andes  to 
the  Pacific,  and  consists  of  the  former  provinces  of  Rancagua  and  Col- 
chagua. The  plains  are  very  fertile  and  produce  much  wheat ;  the 
cattle  are  very  numerous.  The  hilly  tract  along  the  coast  is  wooded, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Maule  there  are  timber- trees.    There  arc 
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ft  few  mines,  but  they  are  not  rich.  Rancagua  and  San  Fernando  are 
towns  of  moderate  size,  and  Villa  de  Curiaco  is  the  capital.  These 
townfl  are  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  Andes.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Maule  is  a  small  harbour  called  La  Constitucion. 

(E.)  The  Province  of  Maule,  which  extends  from  the  river  Maule  to 
the  river  Itata,  is  probably  the  most  fertile  part  of  Chile.  It  is  not  so 
level  as  the  other  parts  of  the  plains,  the  surface  being  undulating,  and 
in  many  parts  even  hilly :  the  level  tracts  are  not  extensive.  It  pro- 
duce! every  kind  of  European  grain,  but  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  still  the 
principal  object  of  the  agriculturist.  Wine  luid  tobacco  are  exported 
to  the  other  provinces.  The  countries  along  the  Maule  river  contain 
»tensive  forests  and  good  timber,  which  is  used  in  the  harbour  of 
Constitucion  for  boat-building.  Copper  occurs  in  some  places,  but  it  is 
not  much  worked.  It  consists  of  the  former  provinces  of  Maule  and 
Chilian.    Talca  and  Chilian  are  small  towns. 

(F,)  The  Province  of  Concepcion  comprehends  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Itata  and  Biobio.  It  consists  of  the  former  provinces  of 
Iftata,  Rere,  and  Puchacal,  and  contains  the  most  extensive  pin  ins 
in  Chile.  The  Iravesia  of  Yumbel  is  sixty  miles  long  and  no<;.ly 
as  wide,  and  almost  a  desert.  The  Isla  de  la  Laxa  is  about  the  bume 
size,  but  it  is  covered  with  grass  and  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
forests  on  the  hilly  tract,  which  separates  the  plains  from  the  Pacific, 
consist  only  of  small  trees,  which  are  not  adapted  for  ship-building,  but 
the  soil  and  climate  arc  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fruit-trees.  Some  wine 
is  exported*  Coal  is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  Com 
and  hides  are  sent  to  other  parts.  Concepcion,  about  two  miles  from 
the  bank  of  the  Biobio,  and  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  once  the  capital 
of  Chile,  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  the  invasion 
of  the  Araucanians ;  since  its  destruction  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
1835,  it  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Its  harbour,  Talcahuano, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  distant  to  the  north,  is  formed  by  a  spacious 
and  safe  bay.  The  town,  which  stands  on  its  southern  shores,  was  like- 
wise destroyed  in  1835.  On  the  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Biobio,  and  in  the  Isla  de  la  Laxa,  there  are  several  small  fortresses, 
erected  to  protect  the  country  against  the  incursions  of  the  Araucanians. 

(G.)  The  Province  of  Yaldivia  is  also  called  Araucania,  as  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Araucanians.  It  extends  from  the 
river  Biobio  southward  to  the  river  Osuruo,  the  country  south  of  the 
last-mentioned  river  forming  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Chiloe.  Agricul- 
tural settlements  of  whites  occur  only  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Biobio,  where  several  small  fortresses  have  been  erected,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Valdivia.  The  remainder  is  occupied  by  the 
native  tribes.  Timber  and  cattle  are  exported.  Valdivia,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  is  well  fortified,  and  contains 
about  2000  inhabitants. 
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the  northern  diitrictft»  and  of  the  guanacoet,  and  cavias,  armadiUos,  vid 
emuB,  which  abound  in  the  more  fertile  tracts.  There  are  alio  poiiua 
and  wolves,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  aeala  and  sea-lioH. 
Fish  is  very  abundant  in  the  inlets  of  the  western  coaat :  salt-lsksi 
are  found  in  several  plsces  along  the  eastern  shores. 

9.  The  plains  on  the  continent  as  well  as  on  King  Charlea'a  Southlsnd 
are  inhabited  by  the  Patagonians,  a  race  of  men  diatinguiahed  by  tbeb 
siae,  though  modem  travellers  have  not  found  them  to  be  auoh  gianti  is 
they  were  described  by  some  older  voyagers ;  their  average  height  sesM 
to  be  about  six  feet  or  somewhat  more.  They  lead  a  nomadic  life»  sad 
travel  with  great  speed  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
They  arc  divided  into  four  tribes :  the  Chulian,  living  near  the  Andes; 
the  Moluche,  who  occupy  the  interior ;  and  the  Pehuelche,  who  live  in 
the  trait  along  the  coast.  The  Tehuelhet  inhabit  the  plains  adjacent  to 
the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 

The  mountain-region  is  inhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  as  they  are  eslled 
from  the  island  of  Ticrra  del  Fuego.  They  are  of  a  short  stature,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet  six  inches.  They  live 
by  fishing  in  the  numerous  inlets  by  which  their  country  is  intersected, 
and  pMS  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  their  canoes.  In  aone  ibs- 
tures  they  resemble  the  Mongol  race.  Their  language  ia  eatindy  dif* 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Patagonians. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Fernando  Magalhaens,  in  1519.  The 
S|)aniards  twice  made  an  attempt  to  form  a  settlement.  In  1572  they 
sent  a  colony  to  Port  Famine  on  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  north-esst  of 
Cape  Froward,  which  was  abandoned  in  1586.  In  1780  a  settlemeut 
was  made  at  Port  San  Julian,  and  abandoned  three  years  afterwards. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

1.  Situation^  Extent^  Boundaries^  Political  Divisions,  2,  Buenos  Ayres 
and  ihe  Territory  oftlie  Southern  Indians.  3.  Jlie  Eastern  Republics, 
Uraguay,  Entre  Rios^  Corrientes,  MissioneSf  Paraguay,  4.  The 
Smithern  Republics^  Santa  Fe^  Cordova,  San  Luis  de  la  Punta,  Men- 
doza^  and  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  5.  The  Northern  Republics, 
Riojch  Catamm  ca^  Santiago  del  Estero^  Tucuman^  and  Salta,  6. 
Populalion,  Manufactures ,  and  Commerce,  7.  History  and  Govern- 
ment, 

1 .  The  republics  which  are  sometimes  called  the  Argentine  Republic, 
but  more  commonly  La  Plata,  (or  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata,)  from 
the  wideeestuary  of  that  name,  lie  between  21°  and  41<»  S.  lat.  and  53^  30' 
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ftud  72*  W,  long.  Along  66^  long,  tbey  ejtttnd  from  soutli  to  north 
1120  mile*,  atid  in  the  parallel  of  34°  S*  lat.  8S0  miles  from  caBt  to  wmI, 
Ofi  the  south  the  river  Cusu  Letihu  constitutes  the  boundary  line 
between  them  and  Patagonia*  On  the  east  they  are  Imundifd  by  the 
Atlantic  Oceftn  from  the  mouth  af  the  Cusu  Leubu  {41°  S.  kt.)  to  32'' 
B*  lat*  Farther  north  the  Arffcntine  Republic  borders  on  Brazilj  which 
itttietids  also  alon^  the  northern  line  ab  far  west  b&  the  river  Paraguay, 
|lB8^  W,  long*)  and  west  of  that  river  is  followed  by  the  llepubiic  of 
Soli  via.  The  principal  chain  of  the  Andes  mm  along  tlie  weg(eni 
torder,  separating  the  Argentifie  Ecpublic  from  ihe  deimrtment  of  Ata- 
dRma,  which  belongs  to  Bolivia,  and  from  Chile. 

When  these  countries  became  independent  of  Spain  in  1810,  they 
IbriXLed  a  union  ^  Binritar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  but 
tn  a  few  years  the  provincial  governmeuts  neglected  to  send  dc^jnJtiea  to 
the  congress,  and  from  tfiat  time  tiiey  Imve  cOTtalituted  independent  re- 
publics, having  no  political  connection  except  what  ariaefe  from  their 
pmnimity  to  one  another, 

2*  The  most  important  of  these  Republics  is  that  of  Buctiot  Ayren^  wliich 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Bahia  Blaifca  (White  Bay)  on  the 
iouth,  39*^  S.  I  at.  to  the  moutli  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  it  also  occupiea  the 
southern  ahoreft  of  that  asstuary,  and  continues  along  the  soutbeni  banks 
of  the  Parank  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  del  Medio*  a  Bmall  nver  which  sepa- 
ratee it  from  the  repiibljc  of  Santa  F*^,  The  western  houndary  of  this 
repuhlie  begins  on  the  touth  in  the  Baliia  Blanca,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tmall  ri?er  Nep^ta^  whence  it  runs  in  a  north* north -cast  direction  to 
tli€  western  extremity  of  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan,  where  the  fortress  of 
Laguna  Bknca  »land»>  (near  36*"  30'  8.  lat.,  and  6 1''  W.  long.) 
Hetice  it  continues  due  north  to  the  fortress  of  Cruz  de  Guerra  (35°  30' 
lat.)  and  from  that  pkce  to  the  fortress  of  Melinqn^  (33^  42^  S.  lat.) 
This  line  divides  Buenoa  Ayres  frora  the  territory  of  the  southern  In- 
dkiia*  A  line  drawn  from  Melinque  eastward  to  the  Arroyo  del  Medio, 
conatitntes  the  boundary-Une  between  the  republics  of  Buenoa  Ayres  and 
Santa  Ft*.  The  country  enclosed  by  these  lines  occupies  about  75,000 
square  milea^  or  about  1 2^000  square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  northern  part,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole>  is  a  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Pampas  ;  the  surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  a  dead  level, 
only  diveraified  by  slight  depressions  and  sniall  elevations.  This  country 
contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  cultivable  land,  and  nearly  ihe  whole 
furnishes  good  imsture,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  of  country  south  of 
the  Rio  Salado,  which  is  very  low,  and  covered  with  swamps  or  lakes. 
The  tnost  ioutbern  portion,  about  a  third  of  the  whole,  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  Sierra  del  Vmdcan  and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  that 
ofVentana.  The  plain,  which  divides  both  ranges,  appears  likewise  to 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  arable  land,  but  no  part  of  it  isund^r 
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cultivation.  The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  resembles  that  of 
Southern  Italy:  ice  hardly  ever  occurs  thicker  than  a  crown-piece, 
while  in  summer  the  thermometer  rises  to  90^.  The  north  winds,  whicb 
prevail,  have  a  still  greater  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  thin 
the  sirocco  at  Naples,  or  the  solano  in  Spain.  They  produce  a  grett 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  gret^i  mental  irritability  :  the  soath- 
westem  winds,  or  pamperos,  are  terrible  gales,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning;  but  they  purify  the  air.  In  the  southern 
districts  the  climate  is  as  severe  as  in  50""  N.  lat  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
healthy.  Both  regions  have  sufficient  rain  for  the  support  of  a  yigoroiu 
vegetation  :  the  rains  are  most  abundant  before  the  setting  in  of  the  cold 
weather  in  April  and  May. 

llie  commercial  wealth  of  Baenos  Ayres  consists  in  cattle  and  agri- 
cultural products.  The  number  of  black  cattle  that  pasture  on  the 
pampas  is  stated  to  exceed  one  million.  Hides,  hair,  and  horns  are  ex- 
ported, and  also  tallow,  and  jerked  beef.  The  hides  weigh  fh)m  50  to 
60  pounds  on  an  average.  Horses  are  also  very  numerous,  and,  as  well 
as  mules  and  asses,  are  exported.  Of  late  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
much  improved,  and  wool  now  constitutes  an  important  article  of  txpoii. 
The  cultivation  of  the  ground  was  formerly  so  much  neglected,  that  com 
and  flour  were  imported,  but  wheat  is  now  exported  to  some  amount 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  on  the  south  shores  of 
the  La  Plata,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uraguay,  on  level 
ground,  and  several  feet  above  the  water.  Vessels  of  moderate  size  maj 
sail  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  town,  but  they  cannot  approach  it  on  account 
of  some  extensive  shoals'which  intervene  between  the  shores  and  the  deep 
water.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  consisting  of  straight  streets  m- 
tersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Nearly  all  the  streets  are  now 
paved  with  granite.  The  houses  are  mostly  low,  few  of  them  having 
more  than  one  story,  and  accordingly  the  town  covers  at  least  twice  the 
surface  which  would  be  required  for  any  European  city  of  the  same  po- 
pulation. The  only  public  buildings  which  have  any  architectiual 
pretensions  are  the  churches ;  but  most  of  them  are  unfinished.  The 
town  is  badly  provided  with  water :  that  which  is  got  from  wells  is 
brackish,  and  most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  tanks,  in  which  the 
rain-water  is  collected  from  the  flat  roofe  of  the  houses.  The  water  of 
the  river  is  good,  but  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  to^n. 
Water-carriers  retail  it  to  the  lower  classes.  The  population  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  whites;  the  number  of  mulattoes  being  small, 
and  that  of  the  negroes  still  smaller.  It  amounts  to  about  80,000  souls; 
and  chiefly  consiste  of  landed  proprietors  and  merchants.  No  kind  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  seat  of  government, 
has  a  university,  an  observatory,  a  public  library,  and  some  scientiGc 
establishmente.  There  is  a  Protestant  church  for  the  English,  and  a 
Presbyterian  chapel  for  the  Scotch,    The  commerce  of  this  town  is  con- 
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»k1erable,  m  it  h  llie  principal  place  whence  the  praduGtsoni  of  the  Pro- 
viiicea  of  La  Plata  are  sent  to  foreign  markets,  and  through  wliich  they 
are  provided  with  furei^n  goods. 

The  population  of  the  whole  Repnhlic  prohably  doei  not  much  exceed 
200jOOU.  The  great  digproportion  between  the  ]>opulalion  of  the 
capital  nnd  the  country  is  easily  explained,  when  it  is  observed  that 
ninety -nine  Imndrcdlha  of  the  whale  coinitry  are  only  used  as  p»- 
tiire^grounds*  Siuce  mare  attention  has  been  paid  to  cultivatian^  this 
disproportion  has  decreased,  and  still  continues  to  decrease.  The  CX' 
ecQtive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  or  C  apt  a  in- General,  as  he  is 
styled,  who  is  elected  for  five  years.  He  is  aided  by  a  council  af  minls- 
lersi  appointed  by  himself,  but  responsible  to  the  Junta,  or  Legisliitive 
Pl^peiTihly,  of  tlie  republic  by  whom  he  is  elected.  The  Junta  itself 
Wnsists  of  44  deputies,  one-half  of  wlmm  are  annually  renewed  by 
popular  election* 

A  chuin  of  mud  fortresses  ia  establisbcfj  along  the  western  boundary- 
line  of  Buenos  Ay  res  from  the  Bahia  Blanc  a  to  Fort  Melinque,  to  keep 
in  check  the  rndiaui  who  inhabit  the  country  west  of  the  republic  to  the 
foot  of  the  AndeS|and  frequently  extend  their  predatory  incursions  to  the 
settlements  of  the  whites  north  of  35^  S.  Iflt*  The  Indian  country  is  very 
little  known,  hut  it  appears  to  have  a  greater  variety  of  surface  and  soil 
llurn  the  Pampas*  The  Andes  do  not  rise  abniptly  from  the  plains,  but 
ftreteparated  from  them  by  a  hilly  tract,  about  100  miles  wide»  In  the 
centre  of  the  plains  there  ia  an  extensive  hdly  tract,  especially  between 
63"*  and  long,,  which  is  covered  with  forests.    On  the  eastern 

declivity  of  ihe  Andes,  and  in  the  hilly  region,  there  are  many  traces  of 
vulcanic  action.  Sulphur  is  very  abundant  there,  and  coal  is  stated  to 
eniflt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nenguen  Riven  Near  its  saurces  there  are 
beds  of  rock-ialt,  and  the  plains  adjacent  on  the  west  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt  in  many  places,  which  covers  the  ground  like  a  crusL 
The  Indians  who  inhabit  these  eotmtriea  are  of  Armucanian  origin,  and 
divided  into  two  tribes*  The  Pebucnchea  live  l>etween  the  Andes  and  the 
liyer  Chadi  Leubu ;  and  the  Ranquelcs,  or  Thistle  ludians,  west  of  the 
last- mentioned  river.  The  lalter  tribe  frequently  lay  waste  the  settle^ 
ments  of  the  whites  along  the  western  and  northern  boundary-line  of 
their  country^  wlien  the  thislles,  winch  protect  the  w  hitca  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  have  decayed  to  the  root*  Both  tribes  live  on 
the  flesh  of  mares  and  colts,  which  they  prefer  to  any  other*  They 
wander  about  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  obtain  a  little 
mmze  or  wheat  from  the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  sidt  and  cattle,  and 
blankets  which  are  manufactured  by  their  women.  They  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  snialler  tribes,  or  ratlier  families,  the  chiefs  of 
win  eh  have  little  authority,  except  in  time  of  war. 

The  Spaniards  have  founded  a  town  within  the  territories  of  these 
ttMli|7l%  called  £1  Carmen,  or  Patagones.    It  is  built  on  the  northern 
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builcs  of  the  riyer  Cusu  Leubu,  about  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  Im 
a  population  of  about  2000  souls,  of  whom  500  are  negroes.  The  biab 
of  the  river  towards  the  sea  are  cultivated,  and  produce  fine  com.  Tli« 
are  also  gardens,  in  which  apples,  figs,  walnuts,  cherries,  quinces, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  with  success.  The  in- 
habitants of  El  Carmen  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  send  to  Bueiw 
Ayres  hides,  peltry,  seal  and  sea-elephants'  oil  and  skins,  and  salt  The 
salt  is  obtained  from  some  salt-lakes  west  of  the  town :  it  is,  howercr, 
of  inferior  quality.  The  imports  of  Carmen  chiefly  consist  of  mannfiK- 
tured  articles,  sugar,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Carmen  sends  a  lepresentt- 
tive  to  the  legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

3.  The  Republic  of  Uraguay,  or  Banda  Oriental^  comprehends  Ae 
country  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  La  Plata  River  to  the  soutiien 
boundary  of  Brazil,  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  and  the  rifff 
Uraguay  on  the  west.  The  boundary-line  between  Uraguay  and  Bmil 
is  partly  formed  by  the  river  Guarey,  or  Quarrain,  an  affluent  of  the 
Uraguay ;  and  farther  east  it  follows  the  elevated  tract  which  separatn 
the  basins  of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  Rio  Negro  and  Yaguaron,  from 
those  which  flow  to  the  north  and  east.  A  portion  of  the  lakes  Mirim 
and  Manqueira  are  comprised  within  its  territories.  Along  the  Urmuay 
River  it  extends  nearly  300  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  along  the 
Atlantic  hardly  200  miles.  The  average  width,  from  east  to  well, 
exceeds  230  miles.  The  area  is  stated  to  be  nearly  70,000  square 
miles,  or  about  12,000  square  miles  more  than  England  and  Wales. 

The  surface  of  Uraguay  is  an  undulating  plain,  on  which  some  rocks 
of  small  elevation  protrude.  It  is  more  broken  towards  the  Atlantic,  and 
more  level  towards  the  Uraguay.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a 
rich  turf,  but  quite  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fruit- 
trees,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  among  vhich 
the  peach-tree  succeeds  best.  The  climate  is  mild :  frost  never  occurs, 
and  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Rain 
is  rather  abundant  in  winter,  but  is  rare  in  summer.  Cultivation  it 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Cattle  and  horses  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  produce  of  the  herds  supply  the  articles  of  export,  as 
hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  and  jerked  beef.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  very 
limited.  There  are  some  copper-mines  north  of  Maldonado,  but  they  are 
not  rich,  and  are  only  worked  to  a  small  extent. 

Moiite  Video,  the  capital,  is  a  regularly  built  town,  with  a  tolerably 
good  harbour,  and  an  extensive  commerce.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,000  souls.  Maldonado,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  La  Plata,  has  a 
small,  but  very  safe  harbour,  some  little  trade,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
Colonia  del  Sagramento,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has 
a  good  harbour  for  large  ships,  but  is  a  small  place. 

The  Republic  of  Entrc  Rios  derives  its  name  from  being  "situated 
between  the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Paranji,  west  of  Uraguay.     On  the 
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I  it  ia  divided  from  the  republic  of  Ck)rriente§  by  the  Mocoreta,  an  af» 
;  of  the  Uraguay,  and  by  the  Sarandi,  a  tributary  of  the  Parank.  It 
fell  an  area  of  33,000  square  miles,  which  is  not  much  more  than  that 
'icotland,  the  islands  included.  The  southern  extremity,  as  far  north 
^  S.  lat.,  is  a  low  alluvial  plain,  subject  to  annual  inundation. 
V^^ther  north,  the  country  has  an  undulating  surface,  but  north  of  35*  S. 

the  interior  is  a  swamp  overgrown  with  low  trees,  called  the  forest  of 
^^Jwiel.    The  remainder  is  covered  with  fine  grass,  which  supplies  good 
^Jtlare  for  cattle  and  horses,  from  which  all  the  articles  of  export — 
^4lS|  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef— are  derived.    Cultivation  is 
^^tited  to  a  few  places.   The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthy.  There 
^  sever  any  frost. 

Bajida  de  Santa  F^,  or  Parank,  the  capital,  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
nttttiii,  contains  6000  inhabitants ;  the  produce  of  the  country  is  mostly 
titpcffted  from  this  place.  Concepcion  de  la  China,  on  the  banks  of  the 
tTrtgoayi  has  2000  inhabitants,  but  little  trade. 

The  Republic  of  Corrientes  extends  from  the  boundary-line  of  Entre 
'toot  to  the  Rio  Parang  where  it  runs  from  east  to  west,  separating 
tbrrionlea  from  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  which  lies  north.  It  is  not 
•netiy  known  by  what  line  it  is  separated  from  the  republic  of 
Ifisnones,  which  lies  north-east  of  it.  The  surface  is  about  20,000 
•qoaie  mike,  or  about  5000  less  than  that  of  Ireland.  The  southern 
ttrtricta  have  an  undulating  surface,  which  is  partly  without  wood  and 
^pnrtly  overgrown  with  low  trees  and  bushes,  but  of  considerable  fertility. 
The  northern  districts  are  generally  swampy,  as  a  large  portion  of  them 
fal  oocapied  by  the  lake  of  Ybera,  which  at  certain  seasons  inundates 
the  low  country.  It  is,  however,  a  very  fertile  tract.  The  climate  is 
tnuch  warmer  than  that  of  Entre  Rios,  and  several  products,  which  re- 
quire a  hot  climate,  succeed ;  as  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo.  Maize  is  the 
moat  common  grain.  A  kind  of  silk,  called  seta  silvestrc,  made  by  a 
kmd  of  caterpillar,  is  found  in  the  woods,  and  used  for  coarse  stuffs. 
Cultivation  is  little  attended  to,  but  some  cotton  and  tobacco  are  ex- 
ported. 

Corrientes,  the  capital,  is  built  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Parank  and  Paraguay :  it  has  about  4500  inhabitants,  and 
Bome  commerce. 

The  Republic  of  extends  E.  N.  E.  of  Corrientes,  between  the 

rivers  Parani  and  Uraguay,  to  the  boundary-line  of  Brazil,  which  is 
formed  by  the  river  Pipiri  Mirim,  an  affluent  of  the  Uraguay,  and  the 
Rio  S.  Antoni  Mini,  an  affluent  of  the  Iguazu,  or  Curitiba,  and  this 
last-mentioned  river.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  undulating,  and  the  soil 
ia  very  fertile.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Missiones,  which  the 
JesuiU  had  established  among  the  Guarani  Indians,  and  is  said  to  have 
once  had  a  population  of  100,000  souls,  which  at  present  is  reduced  to 
8000.   The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  excessively  hot ;  the  country  pro- 
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duces  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton,  but  it  is  now  netriji  - 
wilderness.  The  area  is  about  7500  square  miles,  or  about  1500  upm  ^ 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  Yorkshire.  The  capital,  Candelaria,  nor  _ 
the  banks  of  the  Parank,  had  formerly  a  population  of  more  than  3001  ^ 
souls,  which  is  now  reduced  to  100.  ^ 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  occupies  the  large  peninsula  formed  by  tk 
parallel  courses  of  the  rivers  Parank  and  Paraguay,  and  by  their  ooft-  ^ 
fluence.  The  Parank  divides  it  on  the  east  from  Brazil,  on  the  sondh  , 
east  from  Missiones,  and  on  the  south  from  Ck>rrientes.  On  the  north  of 
Paraguay  is  Brazil :  and  the  boundary  between  both  states  is  formed 
the  river  Ivinheyma,  a  confluent  of  the  Parank,  and  the  Rio  Blanco,  i 
tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  by  the  Sierra  de  Amambahy,  from  wboie 
declivities  these  rivers  descend.  West  of  Paraguay  is  the  Gran  Chico. 
The  area,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  amounts  to  about  100,000 
square  miles,  or  about  16,000  square  miles  more  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  three  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey.  At  the  southern  extremity  along  the  Parani, 
and  also  along  the  Paraguay,  as  for  north  as  Angostura,  the  countiy  ii 
low,  and  generally  covered  with  marshes,  but  without  trees.  Angosturt 
is  a  small  village,  which  has  derived  its  name  from  the  narrow  bed  in  { 
which  the  Paraguay  flows  at  this  place.  Other  marshes  of  con- 
siderable extent  occur  farther  north  on  the  YpamS  Guazu;  bat  there 
they  are  wooded.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  has  a  broken  sur&ce, 
frequently  rising  into  high  hills,  and  even  into  mountains  in  the 
Sierra  de  Amambahy  and  that  of  Maracayu,  but  the  elevations  have 
generally  gentle  slopes.  The  hills  are  covered  with  large  trees,  but  the 
valleys  and  plains  are  mostly  without  wood,  and  have  fine  pasture- 
ground.  The  proportion  of  cultivable  land  is  very  considerable,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
temperate.  Frost  does  not  occur,  and  oppressive  heat  is  not  frequent 
It  has  a  rainy  season,  when  the  sun  is  near  the  northern  tropic  (between 
March  and  June),  but  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration 
than  farther  north :  at  other  times  very  little  rain  falls.  The  productiofis 
are  numerous,  but  only  a  few  of  them  supply  articles  of  export.  The 
most  important  is  the  Yerba-mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  which  formerly 
8,000,000  lbs.  were  exported.  Great  quantities  of  timber  are  sent  to 
Buenos  Syrts  and  other  countries  farther  south;  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
cotton  are  also  exported.  The  indigo-plant  and  caoutchouc-tree  are 
found  wild.  The  river  Tibiquari,  which  traverses  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, is  navigable  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  inhabitant! 
belong  mostly  to  the  tribe  of  the  Guarani,  which  was  civilised  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  mixed  race,  which  originated  from  the  union  of  the 
Spaniards  with  the  Guarani.  The  northern  districts  are  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  two  unconquered  tribes,  the  Mbayd  and  Guaycurd. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  an  irregularly  built  town,  stands  near  the  banb 
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llic  Faragtiay,  hai  nhont  10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade 
11  the  produce  t>f  the  couiitry.    Vilk  Reul  de  Conccpcion,  with  4000 
habitanU,  lie*  farther  north  on  the  Pnraguay,  and  is  tbe  place  to  which 
*.e  product  of  tbe  Yerbalef,  or  forests  of  yerba-mattf,  is  brought :  these 
^  Joiesta  cover  the  bills,  which  arc  from  60  to  80  milea  east  of  tbe  town. 

4.  The  Republic  ofSania  Pe  lies  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Paratik^ 
•lid  comprehends  also  the  peninsula  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Silado.    The  southern  buundnry  is  determined  by  the  Arroyo  del  Medio, 
^hich  separates  it  from  Buenos  Ay  res.    On  the  west  a  deaert,  partly 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and  partly  with  a  saline  efiiore«cence,  separates 
it  from  Cordova  ;  and  on  the  north  it  stretches  towards  the  Laguna 
Saladofl  de  los  Porongof,  and  into  the  deserts  of  the  Gran  Cbaco,  The 
surface  of  tlve  country  is  a  dead  level,  from  40  to  60  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  (he  Paran^j  V^^^^y  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  thistles,  and 
partly  with  low  mimosa  treea*    Tbe  climate  is  characterized  by  want  of 
rain.    Between  1B21  and  1830  so  little  rain  fell,  that  even  the  thistles 
failed,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle,  bor^^,  wiM  animals,  and  birds 
perished  for  want  of  food  end  water.    Cattle  and  horaea  constitute  the 
^  commercial  wealth  of  the  country*    The  river  Tercero  or  Carcaranal 
tfaverses  the  country  and  ia  navigable.    In  tbe  northern  districts  there 
is  a  small  tribe  of  the  widely -spread  nation  of  the  Guaycurus,  living  in  a 
state  of  independence » 
^     Santa  Ftf^  tbe  capital,  is  a  small  but  well-built  place^  with  4000  in- 
^  babitanls.    It  stands  on  tbe  banl^s  of  the  Rio  Salado,  which  ii  united  by 
an  ami  to  the  Rio  Parank,  tliough  the  confluence  of  both  rivers  takea 
I  place  30  miles  farther  south-    Kosario  is  a  considerable  placci  built  on 
I  ttie  high  banks  of  tbe  river  Parang. 

Tbe  Republic  of  Cordova  lies  west  of  Santa  F^*    An  un inhabited 
1  country  ae  pa  rales  It  on  the  east  from  Santa  Ft?*  On  the  north  it  is  sepa- 
ls rated  from  the  EcpubUcs  of  Santiago  del  Estero  arid  Ca  turn  area  by  the 
I  Travesia  de  Amhargasta  and  the  Great  Salinas.    The  last- mentioned 
I  region  divides  it  also  from  Rioja,  which  is  on  tbe  nortli^weat.    On  the 
west  it  ia  contiguous  to  the  sterile  and  thinly-inhabited  country  belonging 
to  the  Republic  of  S.  Luis  de  la  Punta,  and  here  the  boundary  runs  pa- 
rallel tOj  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  river  Quarto,  so  that  the  botin  of 
the  river  is  included  within  the  territories  of  Cordova.     On  tbe 
south  it  extends  to  tbe  territory  of  tbe  soutbern  Indians ;  but  there  are 
no  settlements  south  of  34"^  S,  lat.    These  limits  comprehend  the  whole 
mountain  syttem  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  w  hicb  occupies  the  western 
half  of  this  republic*  From  the  numerous  rtdges  of  these  mountains  there 
descend  many  rivers  and  streamF,  v^hicb  irrigate  and  fertiliste  the  valleya 
and  the  plains  contiguous  to  the  base  of  the  mountains ;  but  they  are  lost 
In  tbe  arid  country  wbicb  they  enter  in  their  farther  course^  with  the 
except bn  of  tbe  Rio  Tercero,  which,  under  the  name  of  Carcaranal,  joins 
^tte  Pixaniit    The  climate  is  a  medium  between  the  extreme  humidity 
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duces  rice,  tiiaize,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a 
Mrilderness.  The  area  is  about  7500  square  miles,  or  about  1500  square 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  Yorkshire.  The  capital,  Candelaria,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Parau^,  had  formerly  a  population  of  more  than  3000 
souls,  which  is  now  reduced  to  700. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  occupies  the  large  peninsula  formed  by  the 
parallel  courses  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  by  their  con- 
fluence.   The  Parank  divides  it  on  the  east  from  Brazil,  on  the  south- 
east from  Missiones,  and  on  the  south  from  Corrientes.    On  the  north  of 
Paraguay  is  Brazil :  and  the  boundary  between  both  states  is  formed  by 
the  river  Ivinheyma,  a  confluent  of  the  Parank,  and  the  Rio  Blanco,  a 
tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  by  the  Sierra  de  Amambahy,  from  whose 
declivities  these  rivers  descend.    West  of  Paraguay  is  the  Gran  Chaco. 
The  area,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  amounts  to  about  100,000 
square  miles,  or  about  16,000  square  miles  more  than  tbat  of  Great 
Britain,  or  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  three  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey.    At  the  southern  extremity  along  the  Parani, 
and  also  along  the  Paraguay,  as  far  north  as  Angostura,  the  country  is 
low,  and  generally  covered  with  marshes,  but  without  trees.  Angostura 
is  a  small  village,  which  has  derived  its  name  from  the  narrow  bed  in 
which  the  Paraguay  flows  at  this  place.     Other  marshes  of  con- 
siderable extent  occur  farther  north  on  the  Ypan«$  Guazu;  but  there 
they  are  wooded.    The  greater  part  of  the  interior  has  a  broken  surfiMX, 
frequently  rising  into  high  hills,  and  even  into  mountains  in  the 
Sierra  de  Amambahy  and  that  of  Maracayu,  but  the  elevations  have 
generally  gentle  slopes.    The  hills  are  covered  with  large  trees,  but  the 
valleys  and  plains  are  mostly  without  wood,  and  have  fine  pasture- 
ground.    The  proportion  of  cultivable  land  is  very  considerable,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.    The  climate  is  healthy  snd 
temperate.    Frost  does  not  occur,  and  oppressive  heat  is  not  fre<pient 
It  has  a  rainy  season,  when  the  sun  is  near  the  northern  tropic  (betweei 
March  and  June),  but  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duratioa 
than  farther  north :  at  other  times  very  little  rain  falls.    The  productiooi 
are  numerous,  but  only  a  few  of  them  supply  articles  of  export.  The 
most  important  is  the  Yerba-mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  which  fonnerij 
8,000,000  lbs.  were  exported.    Great  quantities  of  timber  are  sent  ts 
Buenos  A3rres  and  other  countries  farther  south ;  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
cotton  are  also  exported.    The  indigo-plant  and  caoutchouc-tree  aie 
found  wild.    The  river  Tibiquari,  which  traverses  the  southern  di^ 
tricts,  is  navigable  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course.    The  inhabitantf 
belong  mostly  to  the  tribe  of  the  Guarani,  which  was  civilised  by 
Jesuits,  and  a  mixed  race,  which  originated  from  the  union  of  tke 
Spaniards  with  the  Guarani.    The  northern  districts  are  in  the  exduu've 
possession  of  two  unconquered  tribes,  the  Mbayd  and  Guaycuru. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  an  irregularly  built  town,  stands  near  the  bisb 
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tiTigakd,  it  yieldB  abundant  cropa  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  lucerne. 
Rain  and  dew  are  very  rare,  except  hi  the  Buulhern  digtricta  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Diamante,  where  they  are  so  abundant  that  corn  may  be 
j  miscd  without  irrigation-  The  climate  ii  dry  and  healthy,  though  a  great 
degree  of  heat  is  experienced  in  fiumnier*  It  is  very  fuvotirable  to  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees,  the  produce  of  wiiich,  conaiBting  of  figf,  peaches, 
apples,  nuts,  olivesi  and  wine,  cooititutes  the  principal  articles  of  exjKirt. 
There  are  ftome  silver- mines  in  the  Paramillo  Range  on  the  tide  of  the 
Vale  of  Uspallata,  but  they  arc  not  worked  at  presents  Cattle  and 
horses  are  not  numerous,  but  muks  arc  exported. 

Mendoza,  the  cRpital,  is  situated  not  far  from  the  eastern  declivky  of 
the  Paramillo  Range,  4891  feet  above  the  sea* level,  and  is  a  neat,  w^ell- 
1!  built  town  wilh  12,000  inhabitants.  Two  well-frequenl(id  roada  lead  from 
this  place  to  Chile,  over  the  Andes,  by  the  mountain- passes  of  Uspallata 
KDd  of  Portillo.  San  Martin,  or  ViUa-nucva,  west  of  Mendoza,  is  a 
thriving  plac^  with  2000  hihahitants. 

The  Republic  of  San  Juan  de  ia  Frantera  extends  along  the  base  of 
the  Andes  from  32°     to  30  S*  lat^^and  comprehends  the  northern  part 
of  the  Yale  of  Uspallata*    The  ea&tcrn  districts  are  part  of  the  extensive 
travesia  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  of  San  Luis, 
and  approaches  the  western  bate  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,    The  western 
portion  of  this  country  is  occupied  by  several  ofisets  of  the  Andes,  cu- 
ll cloiing  wide  and  fertile  valleys.    The  soil  resembles  that  of  Mendoza^ 
and  it  ts  said  that  the  produce  of  wheat  is  generally  50  for  1,  and  in  tome 
places  200  for  L    The  climate  is  very  pleasant,  though  dry.  Neither 
rain  nor  dew  occurs,  but  the  heat  is  not  excessive.    It  is  very  favourable 
'    to  the  growth  of  fruit-trees,  sud  wine  constitutes  the  principal  article  of 
export*    In  the  district  of  Jachal,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Republic 
of  Biojft^  there  are  some  gold-mines,  which  are  worked  on  a  small  scale* 
I    The  eastern  districts^  or  those  which  lie  east  of  the  Rio  de  tj^'an  Juauj  where 
;    It  flows  southward  to  the  Lakes  of  Guanac ache,  are  like  the  northern  por- 
tion of  San  Luis,  a  desert  partly  covered  with  low  mimoeas,  and  partly 
witii  tend  or  a  salt  efflorescence. 

San  Juan,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Riu  de  San  Jutui, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  8000,  It  has  some  commerce  in  the 
w*inea  and  brandies,  which  are  exported,  and  in  foreign  goods  which  are 
consumed  in  the  coutitry  A  road  which  ascends  the  upper  course  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Juan  leads  to  the  mountain- pass  of  Patos^  in  the  Andes, 
whence  it  descends  into  Chile  by  the  Vale  of  Putaendo* 

5.  The  Republic  of  Bioja  lies  priucipally  within  the  Andes,  between 
au''  and  28°  S.  lat,  t  it  extends  over  the  two  valleys  formed  by  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  that  mounts  in -system,  and  the  two  detached  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  de  Famatica  and  Sierra  Velasco,  and  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  plain  east  of  the  last-meutiuned  runge.  The  Andei  divide  it  from 
L  Cbile,  On  tlie  north  is  Catamarca^  separated  from  it  by  a  sterile  and 
■I  ^  Q  ^ 
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thioly-inhabited  country.  On  the  etit  of  Rioja  lies  the  desert  calkd  tbe 
Great  Salinai,  a  portion  of  which  ia  considered  to  belong  to  this  re- 
public. A  travesia  or  sandy  desert  separates  it  from  San  Lub  and  Saa 
Juan.  It  is  naturally  and  politically  divided  into  four  aections.  The 
Vale  of  Guandaco),  between  the  Andes  and  the  Sierra  de  Famatina,  ii 
fertile,  and  not  too  warm  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  sometimes  yidds 
200  fold  ;  it  has  also  copper-mines ;  but  neither  the  wheat  nor  the  confer 
can  be  brought  to  market  on  account  of  the  expense.  Several  easy 
mountain-passes  are  said  to  lead  over  the  Andes  to  Huasco  and  Gopiap6 
in  Cliile.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  of  Indian  origin,  hunt  the 
vicuna,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  its  skin  supplies  an  article  of  traffic. 
Between  the  Sierra  de  Famatina  and  the  Sierra  Velasco  ia  the  Vale  of 
Famotina,  which  is  hot,  dry,  and  sterile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
considerable tracts,  in  which  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  attain  perfection. 
There  are  some  silver-mines,  which  are  worked  on  a  small  scale.  The 
fertile  tract  which  lies  east  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  and  borders  on  the 
Great  Salinas  on  the  east,  is  called  Arauca,  and  haa  a  soil  adapted  fur 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Wine  and  brandy  are  exported.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco  there  are  grassy  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  called  LInnos,  which  supply  pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle  aod 
goats.    Rain  seldom  occurs. 

Riojn,  the  capital,  is  not  far  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ve- 
lasco. It  has  some  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  and  between 
3000  and  4000  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  Calamarca  lies  farther  north,  extending  over  some 
valleys  which  run  south  and  north,  and  intersect  the  mountain-region  of 
the  Despoblado,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Andes.  An  elevated  range,  the  Sierra  Alta,  divides  it  from  Tucumsii, 
and  a  still  more  elevated  range,  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  from  Salts,  which 
republics  are  east  and  north  of  it.  On  the  south  it  borders  on  the  great 
Salinas  and  on  Rioja.  The  principal  range  of  the  Andes  divides  it  firmn 
the  northern  district  of  Chile.  It  appears  to  contain  several  fertile 
valleys  between  the  mountains,  in  which  cattle  are  reared  and  com 
raised.  Cotton  and  red  pepper  are  cultivated  for  exportation ;  the  pepper 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

Catamarca,  the  capital,  is  stated  to  contain  4000  inhabitants.  For- 
merly the  capital  was  London,  a  place  ftiunded  about  the  time  when 
Philip  II.  married  Queen  Mary  of  England :  it  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

The  Republic  of  Santiago  del  Eslero  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Great 
Salinas,  between  27°  and  30^  S.  lat.,  and  62*»  and  65"  W.  long.  It 
extends  southward  to  the  hilly  region  surrounding  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
and  comprehends  the  Travesia  de  Ambargasta.  On  its  south-eastern 
boundary  is  the  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos,  and  on  ita  banks  it 
borders  on  Santa  Fe.  On  the  north  it  is  contiguous  to  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Tucuman,  but  both  on  the  east  and  west  it  is  surrounded  by 
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deserts ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gran  Chac6,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great 
Salinas.  It  consists  of  two  cnltivable  tracts  of  great  length,  but  of  com- 
paratively small  widths  which  extend  along  both  banks  of  the  two  rivers 
Dnice  and  Salado,  and  vary  from  one  to  five  miles  in  width.  The 
country  between  these  tracts  is  less  sterile  than  the  Great  Salinas  or 
the  Gran  Chac6,  and  mostly  covered  with  brushwood,  but  it  appears 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and  even  for  pasture.  On  the  cultivable  tracts  wheat 
and  Indian  com  yield  good  crops.  Cochineal  to  some  extent  is  collected, 
as  well  as  honey  and  wax.  The  climate  of  this  republic  is  consider^ 
to  be  the  hottest  in  South  America.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are 
many  families  of  Indians  who  speak  the  Quichua  language ;  and  this  is 
the  most  southern  country  to  which  that  language  extends.  Ponchos, 
Manketa,  and  coarse  saddle-cloths  are  made  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
coontries. 

Santiago  del  Estero,  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  con- 
tains about  4000  inhabitants.  Matara  is  on  the  Rio  Salado,  and  from 
that  place  downwards  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  river-boats. 

The  Republic  of  Tueumanj  north  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  lies  between 
26"*  and  27"*  30'  S.  lat,  and  62^  and  66"*  W.  long.,  and  borders  on  Salta 
on  the  north.  The  Sierra  Aconquija  bounds  it  on  the  west  and  separates 
it  from  Catamarca,  and  on  the  east  it  stretches  beyond  the  Rio  Salado 
into  the  Gran  Chacd.  The  western  districts,  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  Sierra  Aconquija,  are  chiefly  covered  with  high  mountains,  among 
which  there  are  a  few  narrow  valleys.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
high  forest-trees,  and  contain  good  pasture.  There  are  also  some  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  central  part  of  the  republic,  which 
extends  over  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  un- 
dulating plain  of  Tucuman,  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  Provinces  of 
La  Plata.  It  yields  rich  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar ; 
all-  which  products,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned,  supply 
articles  of  export.  The  black  cattle  are  of  large  size,  and  the  horses  and 
mules  are  of  a  good  breed.  Horses  and  mules  are  exported.  The  climate 
is  dry  and  hot,  but  salubrious.  The  eastern  districts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Salado  are  rather  sterile,  and  there  are  only  a  few  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  A  great  number  of  Indians  within  this  republic 
Bpeak  the  Quichua  language. 

Tucuman,  the  capital,  stands  in  an  elevated  plain,  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  contains  8000  inhabitants.  It  has  some  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country,  and  sends  horses  and  mules  to  Bolivia. 

The  Republic  of  Salta  occupies  the  most  north-western  part  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Andes  of  the 
DeapoUado,  the  extensive  valleys  by  which  the  eastern  part  of  that  moun- 
tain-region, is  furrowed,  and  the  plains  which  lie  between  the  rivers  Salado 
and  Vermejo  south  of  the  mountains.  In  extent  it  is  probably  not 
inferior  to  Uie  Republic  of  Paraguay.   The  line  which  divides  it  from 
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Bolivia  on  the  north,  ruM  acrosi  the  Uble-land  of  Yavi,  akmg  the  ridge 
called  the  Abra  de  Cortaderaa,  and  thence  crotaet  the  Deapoblado  itaelC 
The  Desert  of  AtacamA  liei  west  of  it,  and  the  boundary*line  Tum  along 
the  western  descent  of  the  Andes.  It  is  divided  from  Gatawirca  and 
Tucuman  by  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  river  Tala,  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Dulce.  On  the  south-east  and  east  it  stretches  far  into  the 
Gran  Chacd  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Vennejo.  The  north-western 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  Despoblado,  a  region  elevated  above  the  line 
of  trees,  and  every  kind  of  cultivation.  The  few  inhabitanta  of  Indisn 
origin  collect  some  gold,  and  hunt  the  vicunas,  alpacas,  and  chinchillsi, 
whose  skins  they  export.  They  bring  also  ice  and  salt  to  the  valleys. 
Near  the  southern  edge  of  the  Despoblado  are  the  silver-minca  of  S. 
Antonio  de  los  Cobres  and  of  Acay.  The  elevated  valleys,  which  eite&d 
to  some  distance  into  the  mountain-mnss,  or  lie  along  its  edges,  pioduoe 
large  quantities  of  com  and  maize,  and  have  good  pasture  on  the  decli- 
vities, which  are  mostly  well  wooded.  The  lower  valleya,  along  the 
rivers  Salado  and  Lavayen,  produce  rice,  maize,  and  tropical  planis, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  On  the  banks  of  the  Yemiejo 
cochineal  is  collected,  and  the  coco-plant  (Erythroxylon  Peniviatium)  is 
raised ;  the  tree  from  which  theyerba-mat«&,or  Paraguay  tea,  Sa  obtained, 
is  indigenous.  The  climate  is  as  various  as  the  productioiia.  On  the 
Despoblado  the  weather  all  the  year  round  resembles  our  winter,  while  the 
low  country  on  the  Rio  Vermejo  always  suffers  from  heat.  The  valleji 
have  a  more  or  less  temperate  climate,  according  as  they  approach  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  regions. 

Salta,  the  capital,  is  built  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  exposed  to  inun« 
dations ;  it  contains  from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants  ;  ita  commerce  is 
inconsiderable.  Jujuy,  with  4000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  rim 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Lavayen,  is  a  more  commercial 
place,  as  the  mountain -pass  begins  here  which  runs  northward  to  Tupizs, 
Potosi,  and  Chuquisaca  through  a  long  and  very  narrow  valley,  and  over 
the  Abra  dc  Cortaderas,  on  which  it  rises  to  about  12,000  fleet  above  the 
sea-level.  A  few  years  ago  Jujuy  made  an  attempt  to  constitute  a  re- 
public independent  of  Salta,  but  we  do  not  know  with  what  result. 
6.  We  have  only  vague  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  repuUic^ 


which  are  as  follow  :— ^ 

Buenos  Ayres  contains  from    •  180,000  to  200,000 

Uraguay   100,000  „  120,000 

Entre  Rios   30,000  „  35,000 

Corrientes   35,000  „  40,000 

Missiones   8,000  „  10,000 

Paraguay   300,000  „  500,000 

Santa  Ft$   15,000  „  20,000 

Cordova   80,000  ^  85,000 

San  Luis   20,000  ^  25,000 
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Mcudosm     •    •                               35,000  to  40,000 

San  Juan     ,                                      22,000  „  25,000 

Hioja  18,000  „  20,000 

Catamarca  30,000  „  35,000 

Santiago  ,     ,        45,000  „  50,000 

Tucuninn  40,000  „  45,000 

Salta  50,000  60,000 


1,00S,000  „  1,320,000 
Ib  the  southern  republiea  the  popuktion  eonaists  almost  entirely  of 
bites,  Iq  Fnraguav,  the  MiisbiiDs  ntid  CorrierTtCB,  the  Guarani 
adtans,  vha  were  civilized  by  the  Jesuits,  constitute  tbe  hulk  of  the 
eople.  Many  Indian  famiUeB  are  also  settled  in  Eutrc  Riot,  Santa  F<^, 
id  Cordova.  In  the  Eiorlhern  rcptthlicB  (north  of  28*^  lit.)  there 
ne  Peruvian  Indians  who  speak  tbe  Quichua  language,  and  they 
icreaie  in  ntimber  as  we  pRjeeed  northward,  A  great  portion  of 
ic  country  ia  still  the  undisturbed  property  of  iavag€  tribes*  Ktime- 
jua  tribes  inhabit  the  Gran  Chacd,  or  country  between  the  Para- 
uay  and  Paran^i  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio  Salado  on  the  west.  The 
ruaycuru  tribe  aecms  to  l>c  the  most  numerous,  and  a  branch  of  them 
ecentl]^  lived  on  the  west  of  the  Rio  SaladOi  near  the  Laguna  Salados  de 
»  Porongos,  but  it  is  now  nearly  extirpated,  Tlie  Ranqucles  inhabit 
lie  country  south  of  35*  S.  lat.  between  Buenos  Ayrea  and  the  Andes. 

The  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable ;  only  a  few  woolleii  stuffs 
re  made  at  Santiago  del  Estcro,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
^tkii  manufacttirei  are  now  chiefly  used. 

The  internal  commerce  ia  considerable,  as  almott  every  republic  pro* 
ttcca  something  peculiar,  whicli  is  in  demand  in  the  neighbouring 
oun tries.  It  ia  also  facilitated  by  the  level  character  of  the  country,  and 
M  climate,  which  is  generally  dry  ;  the  roads  also  are  goo<I,  The  naviga- 
iOn  on  the  Paraguay  river  extends  to  the  northern  boundary  of  these 
eptiblics  ;  on  the  Parana  to  the  Island  of  Apip<^,  and  on  the  Uraguay 
5  the  Salto  Chico ;  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  c  tn  ascend  these  rivera  to 
hat  respective  places.  By  this  inland  navigation  the  products  of  the 
orthem  republics  are  brought  to  Buenos  Ay  res  or  Monte  Video,  whence 
bey  arc  exported.  But  the  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  countries 
1  very  limited ;  horses  and  mules  were  formerly  exported  in  large 
tutnbeTs  to  Bolivia  and  Peru,  but  since  the  mines  in  these  couti tries 
ave  fallen  d0,  this  traffic  has  almost  entirely  ceased  ;  there  is,  tiowever, 
ome  commercial  intercourse  between  Mcndoza  and  Chile,  by  the  moun- 
iin^paas  of  Uspallata, 

The  maritime  commerce  is  concentrated  in  the  two  ports  of  Monte 
fideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  each  of  which  is  entered  by  near  300  vessels 
Btiually,  The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactures,  especially  British, 
rine,  brandy,  spirits,  coffee^  ^ugar,  tobacco,  and  some  other  less  im- 
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portant  articles ;  the  returns  are  gold  and  silvejr,  and  hone»bides,  jerked 
beef,  horns,  horse-hair^  wool,  tallow,  and  chinchilla  and  nutria  akiui ; 
com  and  flour  are  sentot  Brazil.  The  exports  of  Monte  video  amoiuitin 
Taluc  to.  about  800,000/.,  and  those  of  Buenos  Ayrea  to  1^300 fiOOL 
Monte  Video  exports  the  produce  of  Uraguay,  Entre  Rioa,  and  Cor- 
rientes,  and  supplies  these  countries  with  foreign  commodities.  The 
other  republics  receive  foreign  commodities  through  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
send  their  produce  to  that  place.  Paraguay  has  had  no  foreign  interooune 
since  1814,  owing  to  the  policy  of  Dr.  Francia,  the  dictator. 

1.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils ;  and  in 
1530  Sebastian'  Cabot  sailed  up  it  as  far  as  Asuncion  in  Paraguay.  In 
1534  the  Spaniards  sent  a  colony  to  Paraguay,  and  thence  they  gradnally 
spread  over  the  coimtry.  In  1580  Don  Juan  de  Garay  built  the  town  <^ 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Jesuits  dri- 
lized  the  Guarani  in  Paraguay  and  the  Mitsiones,  but  they  were  expelled 
in  1768.  In  1808,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  Spain,  the 
country  adhered  to  the  bid  dynasty*  and  in  1810  erected  a  separate  govern- 
ment. But  Paraguay  did  not  submit  to  the  Junta,  and  formed  adistinet 
government,  of  which,  in  1814,  Dr.  Francia  became  dictator.  The  policy 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  did  not 
satisfy  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  in  1816  they  declared  thdr  in- 
dependence in  tlie  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman.  In  1819  they 
formed  a  federal  government,  but  they  soon  disagreed  respecting  its 
power,  and  the  union  was  dissolved.  Each  of  these  republics  has  an 
entirely  independent  government :  the  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives;  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  president  or 
governor.  But  in  most  of  these  republics  tlie  president  or  governor  ex- 
ercises absolute  power. 


BRAZIL. 

1.  SittuUion^  Exietit^  Boundaries.  2.  Surface  and  S«V,  Mountains 
and  Plains^  Rivers  and  Lakes.  3.  Climate  and  Productions.  4. 
Jnliabitants  and  Population.  5.  Political  Divisions  and  Towns. 
6.  Manufactures  and  Commerce.    7.  History  and  Government. 

1.  The  empire  of  Brazil  comprehends  the  most  eastern  portion  of 
South  America ;  the  most  northern  point  is  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Branco,  an  affluent  of  the  GuaTnia  or  Rio  Negro,  north  of  4°  N.  lat.; 
the  naost  southern  part  is  along  the  boundary-line  between  Uraguay  and 
Brazil,  which  traverses  the  Lake  of  Mirim,  and  terminates  on  tiie 
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Atlantic  between  32^  an<^  33^  S.  lat  The  length  from  north  to  south 
eaoeeds  2600  miles.  The  greatest  width  occurs  between  5°  and  10^  S. 
lat.,  where  it  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (35^  W, 
long.)  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Yavari  (720  W.  long.)>  a  distance  of 
more  than  2M)0  miles.  The  surface,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  is 
aboitt  2,800,000  square  miles,  or  at  least  twelve  times  that  of  France. 

The  Atlantic  Oosan  bounds  it  on  the  south-east,  •east,  and  north-east. 
On  the  north  are  French,  Dutch,  and  English  Quay  ana,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela.  The  line  which  separates  the  European  possessions 
from  Brazil  begina  on  the  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  'Ojapoc, 
which  by  treaty  has  been  determined  as  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  French  Gaayana.  From'  the  source  of  this  river  it  turns  westward, 
following  the  Serra  de  Acaray,  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the 
Doean  from  those  that  join  the  Amazonas.  Near  59°  W.  long,  and  2? 
K.  lat.  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  after  reaching  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
PticaraTma  (4**  N.  lat.),  it  continues  westward  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Parima,  whence  it  runs  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  1"  N.  lat.  Farther 
weat,  a  straight  line,  cutting  the  course  of  the  river  GuaTnia,  between 
S.  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro  and  S.  JomS  de  Marabitanos,  is  considered  to 
form  the  line  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  The  boundary- line  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Ecuador,  which  lies  west  of  it,  has  not  been  determined. 
The  meridian  of  70^  W.  long,  is  usually  considered  as  the  boundary,  but 
the  Brazilians  claim  some  countries  which  lie  farther  west.  South  of  the 
Amazonaf,  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil  is  contiguous  to  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  It  is  divided  from  Peru  by  the  river  Yavari,  from  its  junction 
with  the  Amazonas  to  its  source,  which  is  supposed  to  be  near  1 1"*  N.  lat. 
It  then  stretches  along  this  parallel  eastward  to  the  Rio  Madeira,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  upwards  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Rio  Beni.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Madeira  and  Beni  commences 
the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  which  follows  the  Madeira 
to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  the  MamortS  and  Guaporc^, 
and  the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  for  some  distance;  but 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ubahi  and  Paragau  it  leaves  the 
Guapor^,  and  runs  in  a  general  south-eastern  direction  to  the  south* 
western  extremity  of  the  Serra  Aguapehy,  whence  by  a  more  southern 
direction  it  gradually  approaches  the  Rio  Paraguay,  until  it  reaches 
ita  banks  near  Nova  Coimbra,  (20*  S.  lat.)  Between  20'  and 
21*  S.  lat.,  the  Paraguay  fbrms  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia.  Between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parank,  Brazil  borders  on 
Paraguay,  and  the  boundary-line  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Blanco,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Rio  Ivinheyma,  a  tributary  of  the  Parank. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Ivinheyma,  southward,  the  Rio  Parank  divides 
Paraguay  from  Brazil,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Curitiba  or  Iguazu 
Grande,  where  the  Missiones  begin  to  border  on  Brazil.  Between  the 
Bio  Curitiba  and  the  Uraguay,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another,  the 


iue  vuuxXiSbu-^nien  x  ^C3itar«  — —  i—  ififci  of  tke  pkiB  oC  tbe 
l:w  JLnsdBuinii^  ja  =feiK  jmr  x  v^aak  ks  cm  of  W.  long^  a  con- 
^uBsaftiK  TKt  jt»  C«unk  idirynaiiM^  r^B»  — d  acariy  tke  whote  rf 
:ae  Xownauir^nttSK  jc  SrxsL  MRkm  mmd  wcm  fwnitei  of 
3kx£l  »UB&  jr  mw  mrnwar  a&mu  pin  «f  ^nmt  fatflily,  iMrt  ClKy 
yi—ew  la  sETSSDa**  VLsahfiay  d&BflfiBi  to  As  Cf  liinrfifffl  of 

ff?&  ieic  ^'£3.  sK»K^  auwQvCi,  aad  ike  i  I'lwin  inanlatioBi  of  the 
:  ^lico.  ^mr  =x«  craDor  pan  «c  ior  Kfcral  BMHitbs  in  tbe 
7«ir  Tbie  csxa^  sfcaenL  ni  Mskerm  pffOTLKee  tuj  caatidtiMj  in 
^usans^  7UC  tg!'  am  3.  miiKCivc  pofwcn:  eone  puta  m  kudly 
aiii!rj/c  jsrzLcr  3j  Utf  bmc  aiwmd  apols  on  tke  globe,  while  dben 
IT-:  lacMraxcT  ^.oiesLsiec  cwriMdnr  rtcriUtr.  lo  general  they  mty 
>:  c'.-caoiercti  »  ioe  exM&T«  MM^kad  gf  ONMukrable  ekratioo,  whkk 
*x»  ir.Bi  coftK  v.^  A  ndkcr  raptd  oiccnt,  and  eztenda  with  an  niida* 
Unzj:  x3ki  sccDKcms  killT  icmce  aevcfal  haodred  milea  in  every 
djcctiNMi,  i>sces«a&g  gnduallj  lowdt  tke  north  and  aouth.  Where 
rime  r«\>  <iaprs^  uk  northern  and  toiithem,  meet,  a  continuous  chain  of 
h:<h  sottche*  ictucb  the  uble^land  from  eaet-south-eaat  to  weit- 
ngrth-vesc,  between  ind  10*  S.  lat,  and  this  high  ground  forms  the 
w«ccr-shed  iKtween  the  riven  which  run  south  and  north.  Hence  it  ii 
called  Serra  do«  Vcrtente»»  or  the  Water-shed  Chain.  The  ascent  lo 
the  ubie-land  60m  tke  Atlantic,  south  of  PunU  Groasa  (24*  S.  lal.)9 
extretuelT  steep,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  miles  the  country  rises  2000  sod 
cren  2500  feet,  Aocordiogly  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  elevated  moon* 
tain-range,  and  is  called  Serra  de  CubatSo.  In  these  parts  the  mountaini 
come  close  to  the  shores,  which  are  indented  by  numerous  eitensive 
inlets.  North  of  24%  and  especially  north  of  22°,  or  of  Cape  S.  Thom^, 
a  low  tract  of  great  width  divides  the  mountain-sl<^  from  the  aea,  and 
the  slope  itself  is  cot  steep,  ss  it  rises  in  tenaces,  and  oocupiea  a  width  of 
from  150  to  200  miles.  The  uppermost  terrace  is  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  riw  S.  Franciioo. 
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east  of  iL  This  chain  tiaa  obtained  tlie  name  of  Serra  do  Eiprnha^o, 
the  Backbone  Cliain* 

Brazil  has  a  great  number  of  rivers.  All  tbe  affluents  of  ihe  Amasto- 
which  fall  into  it  east  of  the  Rto  Mn^eiro,  from  the  sonlh,  have  their 
lole  course  within  the  territories  of  the  empire  ;  this  is  iilso  the  case 
Ih  those  which  join  it  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Guarnia  or  Hio 
Egro,  Of  those  affluents  of  the  Amazonas  which  fall  into  it  from 
;  north  between  the  mouths  of  the  Madeira  and  GusTnia,  and  that  of  the 
ivari,  only  the  lower  portion  of  their  courses  lies  within  Brazil.  The 
'ers  which  drain  the  soiithem  portion  of  t!ie  table-land  caTty  their 
iters  to  the  two  large  rivers  Parank  and  Parngnay,  which  afterwards 
ite»  but  not  within  Brazil,  All  the  larger  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
niionas,  and  also  those  which  join  the  Parana,  have  their  course 
err  tip  ted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  no  waterfalls  occur  in  I  he  Para- 
ay^  :  notwithstfl tiding  these  impediments,  all  these  rivers  are  navignted, 
d  some  of  them  all  through  their  course ;  portages  occur  where  the 
pediments  are  too  great  to  be  overcome*  Those  rivers  which  do  not 
n  either  the  Amazonss  or  the  Parauk,  and  which  are  navigated  to  a 
nsiderahle  extent,  are,  from  north  to  south,  the  following— the  I  tapi- 
rs, the  Parnahyba,  and  the  Jaguaribe,  west  of  Cape  S.  Roque ;  and 
ith  of  it  the  Rio  Francisco,  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte,  the  Rio' 
jce,  the  Parahyba,  and  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  with  the  Jacuhy. 
Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas,  and  some  of 
!m  of  considerable  extent  during  t!ie  rainy  season.  In  that  portion  of 
;  Central  Longitudin>il  Plain  which  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Paraguay » 
I  temporary  lake  of  Xarayes  is  formed  during  ilie  ^  et  season,  when  it 
rera  several  thousand  square  miles ;  in  ihe  dry  season  it  entirely  disap- 
tra.  There  are  numerous  lakes  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  empire 
the  low  country  bordering  on  the  Republic  of  Uraguay,  among  which 
J  largest  is  the  Laguna  dos  Pato?,  and  next  to  it  Lake  Mirim,  The 
^a<est  part  of  I^akc  Mirim  is  included  within  Uraguay,  It  isremark- 
Ic  that  no  lake  of  any  extent  occurs  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  table- 
id,  and  even  am  all  lakes  are  not  common, 

3-  The  greater  part  of  Brazil  lies  within  the  tropics,  but  a  considerable 
rtion  of  It  is  in  the  touthern  temperate  zone;  it  contains  extensive  and 
It  plains,  as  well  as  large  table-lands  elevated  from  2000  to  2 500  feet 
5ve  the  sea.  The  climate,  therefore,  must  vary  greatly  in  the  dif- 
cut  regions.  The  plains  on  the  Rio  Amazonas  and  those  east  of  the 
mlh  of  that  river  are  characterised  by  excessive  heat  which  prevails 
ihe  year  round,  and  by  abundance  of  rain  in  every  month  of 
year.  This  climate  seems  to  prevail  in  all  the  northern  provinces, 
i  as  far  south  as  10^  S.  lat.,  with  the  exception  of  that  tract  which  lies 
il  of  40"  W.  long  ,  and  which  suffers  rather  from  drought  than  from 
mdmnce  of  rain.  The  second  region  compreliends  the  countries  south 
10"  S.  lat.  and  north  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentcs*  The  low  country"  along 
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the  sea  refiembles  in  climate  tbose  tropical  countries  which  aie  littk 
elevated  above  the  sea -level,  and  are  hacked  by  mountaiiis;  the  heat  b 
considerable  and  oflen  oppressive  in  summer,  and  the  rains  are  abandut 
iu  that  season.  In  other  parts  of  the  year  little  or  no  rain  fiilla  in  goK- 
ral.  The  terraces,  by  which  the  country  rises  to  the  table-knda,  ptitda 
in  some  degree  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate,  where  the  ascent  it 
rather  steep,  as  between  18°  and  24""  S.  lat. ;  but  where  the  country  liM 
slowly  and  the  terraces  are  wide^  as  between  10^  and  18"*  S.  lat ,  rain  ■ 
by  no  means  abundant,  and  years  often  pass  without  a  drop  falling.  On 
the  table-land  itself  the  mean  annual  temperature  seems  to  differ  firm 
that  of  the  coast  by  8"*  or  10^.  The  rains  are  more  regular  than  on  the 
declivities  just  mentioned,  but  they  are  far  from  being  abundaut,  tnd 
hence  the  vegetation  of  this  region  is  much  less  vigorous  than  along  the 
sea  coast.  Though  our  meteorological  observations  do  not  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  table- land,  it  would  seem  that  the  rains  diminish  as  we  sd- 
vance  westward,  and  that  the  western  part  of  Qrazil,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Campos  de  Parecis,  is  an  arid  desert.  In  the  most  elevited 
parts  of  the  table-land  night.  frosU  are  experienced,  when  the  sun  is  nctr 
the  northern  tropic.  The  countries  south  of  the  Serrm  doe  Yertentes  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  at  least  those  east  of  55°  W.  kng. 
.  which  are  drained  by  the  Parank.  The  rains  fall  most  abundantly  in  the 
summer,  but  in  the  other  seasons  also  they  are  frequent  The  heat  k 
moderate,  and  the  vegetation,  though  vigorous,  less  so  than  on  the  csait 
farther  north.  The  countries  which  are  drained  by  the  Paraguay,  and 
lie  west  of  55%  have  a  much  hotter  climate,  and  very  abundaut  tropicsl 
rains,  but  there  is  a  long  dry  season  in  which  no  rain  falls.  In  these  parts 
frost  does  not  occur,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  countries  east  of 
55*^;  during  the  winter  months  south  of  30''  S.  lat.  the  table-land  of 
Curitiba  and  the  more  elevated  tracts  towards  the  boundary  of  Uraguaj 
seem  to  have  a  regular  winter  season  with  frost,  but  it  only  lasts  a  few 
weeks.  | 

The  productions  of  Brazil  are  very  numerous.  Nearly  all  the  trees  of 
the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  occur  in  those  parta  which  sie 
north  of  23°  S.  lat. ;  and  in  the  extensive  forests  which  cover  the  decli- 
vities of  the  mountains,  and  the  plains,  there  arc  many  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  do  not  occur  in  the  Archipelago.  In  the  aouthem  pro- 
vinces the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe  succeed  completdy, 
and  most  of  them  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  especially  wheat,  \ 
bariey,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Within  the  tropics  the  principil 
objects  of  agriculture  are  mandioc,  rice,  yams,  plantoina,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  with  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cacao;  the  four  laat-mentioned 
articles  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  exportation.  The  forests  supply  excel- 
lent timber,  several  kinds  of  wood  for  cabinet-work,  and  others  fcr 
dying;  among  the  dyewoods,  Brazil-wood  and  Campeche-wood  are  im- 
portant articles  of  trade.    The  other  products  are  vanilla,  saraapariOi, 
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ipecacuanha,  canella  do  davo  (from  the  Persea  caryophyllata,  Mart.)> 
anottD,  caoutchouc,  copal,  and  copaivi  balsam,  Brazil  nuts,  tamarinds, 
tonca  and  pcchurim  beana,  and  pitch.  Cinchona  bark  also  exists,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  market.  The  yerba-mattS  is  found  in  the 
■outhem  provinces  and  is  exported. 

The  animals  introduced  by  Europeans  have  sue  ceededvery  well.  There 
are  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  countries  south  of  25"*  S. 
Imt-y  where  they  wander  about  nearly  in  a  wild  state.  In  other  parts  they 
are  less  numerous :  on  the  table-land  mules  and  asses  are  preferred  to 
horses.  Pigs  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  table-lands,  but  not  else- 
where. Sheep  do  not  api>ear  to  be  numerous,  and  their  wool  is  generally  of 
inferior  quality.  The  wild  animals  common  in  South  America  occur 
here  also,  with  the  exception  of  llamas  and  guanacoes,  and  of  the  puma  and 
apectacled  bear.  The  wild  animals  killed  for  food  are  the  tapir,  three 
apeciea  of  porcupine,  five  species  of  deer,  several  species  of  monkeys,  the 
Brazilian  hare,  five  species  of  armadillo,  seven  species  of  pacas  and 
agoutis,  and  the  wild  boar.  Emus  are  very  numerous  on  the  table-land, 
as  well  as  nearly  all  the  other  birds  of  South  America,  especially  toucans, 
tanagras,  parrots,  the  Balearic  crane,  hummingbirds,  and  several  species  of 
pigeons.  Whales  visit  the  sea  as  far  north  as  12®  S.  lat,  and  the  Phy- 
aeter  macrocephalus  (Linn.)  is  found  south  of  30®  S.  lat.  The  garopa 
is  met  with  north  of  15°  S.  lat.,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  caught 
and  exported.  Several  kinds  of  fish  which  are  caught  in  the  Amazonas 
supply  articles  of  export  The  lamantin  or  manati  is  still  common  in  that 
river,  and  in  some  of  its  aflBuents :  several  species  of  turtle  are  also  found 
in  the  Amazonas,  and  the  mantega  or  fat  substance,  extracted  from  the 
eggs  of  the  turtles,  is  an  important  article  in  the  commerce  of  these 
regions ;  several'thousand  persons  are  occupied  in  its  preparation.  Bees 
are  not  kept,  but  there  are  several  kinds  of  wild  bees. 

Hrazil  is  noted  for  its  gold  mines  and  diamonds.  Gold  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  the  rivers 
which  originate  in  that  range.  There  are  also  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Villa  Rica,  and  at  Congo  Soco,  near  the  Villa  de  Sahara,  in  Minas  Geraes. 
No  silver  has  been  found,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  copper,  tin,  and 
i|uicksilver.  Iron  is  very  abundant,  and  in  several  places  there  are  whole 
ikiountains  of  iron  ore ;  this  metal  has  lately  begun  to  be  worked.  Dia- 
monds occur  in  the  sand  of  several  rivers,  but  it  is  not  lawful  to  collect 
them.  They  are  gathered  on  account  of  the  government  in  the  Diamond 
I>istrict  of  Tejud),  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  under  S.  lat. ; 
and  more  especially  from  the  sand  of  the  river  Jequetinhouha,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rio  do  Belmonte,  which  traverses  the  district.  The  great  diamond 
"^as  not  found  in  this  district^  but  in  the  river  Abaet^,  a  confluent  of  the 
Ilio  San  Francisco  from  the  west :  it  is  the  largest  yet  known,  and  weighed 
l38i  carats.  Topazes  are  found  in  several  places.  Salt  is  abundant,  and 
Occurs  either  in  licks,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  cattle  and  wild 
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animals,  or  in  tpringa.  There  ia  a  salt  district  on  both  aidea  of.  the  Rio 
de  San  Francisco  between  T  and  W  S.  lat  which  has  an  afoigfi 
width  of  from  80  to  100  milea ;  and  another  at  the  western  eztremi^  d 
the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  in  the  Serra  de  Aguapehy.  In  both  distridi 
much  salt  is  collected. 

4.  The  population  of  Brazil  is  variously  estimated  at  four  and  lix 
millions,  in  which  amount  the  independent  tribea,  that  atill  occupy  mm 
than  one-half  of  the  empire,  are  not  included.  It  ia  compoaed  of  whiter 
negroes,  mulattoes,  mamelucos,  and  aboriginal  tribes.  The  whites  ne 
chiefly  the  descendanU  of  Portugueae;  it  ia  only  rarely  that  other 
iBuropeans  in  any  considerable  numbers  have  settled  in  Brazil :  the  noD- 
ber  of  the  whites  is  stated  to  be  between  one  million  and  one  million  and 
a  half.  The  negroes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  all  tk 
countries  along  the  coast,  where  the  cultivation  of  tropical  planta  is  dK 
chief  object  of  agriculture.  Their  number  is  stated  to  eiceed  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  are  alaves.  Tbe 
mulattoea,  or  deacendants,  of  Europeans  and  negroes  are  not  numeraos. 
The  mamducos,  or  descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indiana,  are  mndi 
valued  for  their  quiet  disposition  and  honesty :  they  are  more  numeiooB 
than  the  mulattoes. 

The  aboriginal  tribea  probably  exceed  two  hundred ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  individuals,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  approximation  when  they  are  stated  to  amount  to  a  million. 
Some  of  these  numerous  tribes  had  made  little  progress  in  civilization  st 
the  time  when  Europeans  began  to  settle  in  the  country ;  but  it  seen 
that  all  of  them  had  begun  to  cultivate  tlie  ground:  they  planted  two 
kinds  of  mandioc,  plantains,  and  a  species  of  palm-tree;  but  the  planta- 
tions were  not  extensive,  and  they  derived  the  greater  part  of  their  sab- 
sistence  from  the  chase,  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest,  and  eapedally  from. 
fishing  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  Nearly  all  these  tribes  hare 
remained  stationary.  In  the  coimtries  on  the  sea-coast  only  the  Jesuits 
contrived  to  induce  some  tribes  to  live  together  in  one  place,  and  to  adopt 
a  more  regular  system  of  cultivation ;  but  on  the  suppression  of  tluit 
order,  the  Indians  left  the  villages  and  returned  to  the  wooda,  where 
they  now  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  barely  sufficient  to  give  them  a  sub- 
sistence, and  employ  their  time  chiefly  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Their 
huts,  however,  are  somewhat  better  than  those  of  the  savage  tribes,  and 
they  profess  Chrietianity.  Many  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  ooontriei 
north  of  the  Amazonas  consist  of  a  small  number  of  familiea,  but  aeverd 
of  those  which  inhabit  the  forests  south  of  that  river  contain  aevertl 
thousand  individuals,  as  the  Mundrucus  on  the  Rio  Tapajos,  and  the 
Guaycuru  on  the  Paraguay  river.  The  last-mentioned  tribe  ia  perhapi 
more  widely  spread  over  South  America  than  any  other  aavage  tribe,  •• 
it  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay  river  from  18**  to  30^  S.  lat 

5.  Brazil  is  politically  divided  into  twenty  provincea,  of  which  ^ 
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fmxt  iwthe  ire  tnrger  lhan,  or  equiil  in  extent  to,  Great  Britaia^  and  the 
^other  ciglit  may  be 'compared  with  the  smaUer  kingdom*  of  Europe. 
^iftecD  provinces  are  lituated  along  the  co&it  of  the  Ailautic»  and  fWe  in 
the  interior. 

L  Rio  Grande  do  fhtl,  or  De  San  Pedro^  cotnprchenda  the  nio«t  south- 
ern portion  of  Drazil,  extending  from  the  boundary  of  Uraguay  northward 
to  the  river  Mambituba,  Vfhose  rembouchure  is  south  of  the  Morro  tk 
Santa  Mart  a  Grande,  and  from  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  bank  a  of  the 
Ura^uay  river.  It  conbiats  of  a  low  plain  along  the  sea,  and  a  more  elevated 
and  in  aome  parts  a  mounts  nous  country  in  the  interior.  The  plains 
tvhich  occupy  iesa  than  one-fourth  of  the  province  are  inlerepcrscd  with 
DumeronB  kkei,  which  lie  in  a  chain  pnrallel  to  the  ^hor^.  The  largest 
are  Lake  Mirim^  and  the  Laguna  dos  Patos,  The  soil  between  the  coast 
and  the  lakes  consists  of  loose  sand  and  low  tand-hilb,  and  is  nearly 
without  vegetation ;  hut  that  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  west  of  the 
lakea,  and  gradually  risei  towards  the  table-land,  hna  a  fertile  soil,  which 
ia  portly  cultivated,  but  chiefly  used  as  pasture^ ground  for  cattle*  The 
valleys  on  the  declivities  are  also  cultivated,  but  the  extensive  plaina  on 
the  tahle-land  alford  onlv  pasture  for  cattle  and  horses.  In  tlie  most 
tiorthem  and  more  broken  districle  of  the  tab!e-land,  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  lofty  trees,  which  produce  fim  timber.  The  navigable  river 
Jacuhy  falls  into  the  I^guna  diis  Patos,  near  the  northern  extremity,  and 
leaves  it  at  the  soutlieru  under  the  nnme  of  Rio  Grande*  The  navigable 
river  Rio  de  San  Gouzalo  connects  the  lakoa  of  Mirim  and  of  Ijob  Patos  ; 
ibc  Yhicuy  falls  into  the  Uraguay.  Both  soil  and  climate  unite  to  favour 
tbe  cultivation  of  the  European  cerealia,  maize  included,  and  of  the  fruit^ 
tfaes  of  southern  Europe.  Wheat  is  exported,  but  tlie  chief  articles  of 
aoHimerce  are  hides,  home,  and  jerked  beef  j  it  is  stuted  that  twenty 
mtllionaof  pounds  of  jerked  heef  are  sent  annually  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Brazih    The  hides  and  horns  arc  mostly  exported  to  Europe. 

Porto  Allegro,  the  capital,  situated  on  a  hay  farmed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Jacuhy,  is  well  builtf  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Shtp^ 
building  is  carried  on  here,  Sao  Ijeupoldo,  north  of  it,  is  a  new  and  thriving 
place,  with  &000  inhabitant**  Francisco  de  Paula,  furtlier  to  the  north-east, 
ii  also  a  new  town^  which  in  1831  had  8000  inhabitants,  who  were  cljitiilj 
occupied  in  preparing  jerked  beef*  San  Pedro  do  Sul,  or  Hto  Grande^ 
the  only  harbour  of  the  provtnr'e,  is  built  on  a  enndy  tongue  of  lund  some 
milca  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  It  conti^in^  from  3000  to 
4000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  tritde  with  Rio  Janeiro* 

2-  Santa  Cutharma  comprehends  the  niountninous  couulry  which 
extends  along  the  sea*coast  from  the  northern  banks  of  the  Rio  Mambi^ 
tulia  Ui  the  southern  of  the  Rio  Sahy,  whicli  sejiarrttes  it  from  the 
|»rovi»ce  of  Snn  Paulo.  It  extends  westward  only  from  40  to  GO 
Blllea,  to  the  elevated  ridge  which  constitutes  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
tal>le*ktid  of  Sau  Paulo.    The  Island  of  Banta  Catharina  is  the  most 
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valuable  part  of  the  province.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  firom  south  to 
north,  and  from  4  to  8  wide ;  the  surface  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales, 
and  the  soil  has  a  considerable  degree  of  fertiUty.  It  is  mostly  culti- 
vated, but  still  contains  some  forests.  The  strait,  which  aepmtes  the 
island  from  the  main  land,  is  only  200  fathoms  wide  at  the  narrowest  put, 
and  forms  a  cafe  an4»  excellent  harbour.  That  portion  of  the]iroTUioe 
which  lies  on  the  continent  has  an  extremely  broken  and  in  many  psrti 
mountainous  surface,  which  is  covered  with  wood,  where  it  has  not  been 
cleared  for  cultivation ;  but  such  spots  are  neither  numennu  nor  gene- 
rally of  great  extent.  The  mountains,  which  form  the  slope  of  the 
table-land,  rise  very  abruptly  to  a  great  height.  The  grains  and  fruits  of 
Southern  Europe  succeed  to  perfection.  The  exports  consist  of  wbest, 
maize,  msndioc,  fish,  train-oil,  and.  timber. 

Nossa  Senhora  de  Desterro,  the  capital,  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Caths- 
rina,  has  between  5000  and  6000  inhabitants,  is  well  built,  and  a  very 
thriving  place.  Spermaceti-oil  is  manufactured  here.  Lsguna,  on  the 
continent,  has  a  good  harbour  for  coasting-vessels,  and  exports  grain, 
timber,  and  fish.  San  Francisco,  near  the  northern  boundary,  has  a  good 
harbour,  in  which  grain,  timber,  and  cordage  are  shipped. 

3.  San^  or  Sao  Paulo^  is  a  large  province  which  occupies  the  table-land 
west  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  the  whole  of  that  which  bears  iu  name,  to 
20''  S.  lat.,  including  the  coast  between  the  river  Sahy  and  the  Bay  of 
Angra  dos  Reys.  Westward  it  extends  to  the  Rio  ParanL  The  oosst, 
like  that  of  Santa  Catharins,  is  a  succession  of  bold  headlands  and  deep 
inlets ;  the  latter  are  surrounded  by  flats  of  considerable  extent  and  great 
fertility,  on  which  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  raised.  The 
table-land  has,  in  some  places,  an  undulating,  and  in  others  a  level  sur- 
face,  on  which  wood  is  not  frequent,  but  the  pastures  are  abundant 
Cattle  and  horses  are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  but  wheat  and  hoe 
are  generally  cultivated,  and  iu  some  places  mandioc ;  all  three  are  expoiied 
to  a  considerable  amount.  A  great  part  of  the  table-land,  namely,  the 
western  districts,  which  border  on  the  Parank,  are  still  in  potsessioa 
of  independent  tribes. 

San  Paulo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  table^land,  about  12  milei 
from  the  harbour  of  Santos,  and  2462  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  several  towns  of  Brazil :  it  exports  the  produce 
of  the  table-land,  of  which  it  is  the  general  entrepot,  as  a  good  carriage 
road  leads  from  it  to  Santos.  The  population  consists  of  whites  sod 
mamelucos  in  equal  parts ;  and  it  has  some  good  establishments  for 
education.  Sorocaba,  to  the  west  of  San  Paulo,  has  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  In  its  vicinity  is  Araasojava, 
a  mountain  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  of  iron-ore,  whidi  is 
worked.  Curitiba,  in  the  southern  districts,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  said  to  have  12,000  inhabitants,  and  likewise  some  trade  in  grua 
and  cattle. 
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On  the  Hver  Tielt?,  nn  eastern  affluent  of  tlie  Parana,  is  Porto  Feliz, 
I  m  small  town,  but  remarkable  as  the  place  where  a  navigation  begina 
which  extcnJs  to  the  moat  western  diatricEs  of  tlie  empire.  After 
dcaceiiding:  the  Tiele  to  its  mouth,  and  then  the  Parank  to  the  confluence 
of  ihe  Rio  Pardo,  the  last -mentioned  river  is  ascended  nearly  to  ila 
source,  and  a  forwards  the  Tncoari  is  reached  by  a  bhort  portage.  The 
TiCoari  ia  then  descended  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Paragnay  and,  tbia 
pments  an  immense  extent  of  navigable  waters,  Thia  navigation, 
'  however,  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  numerous  cataracti  of  the  rivera 
Pardo  and  Tacoari,  and  in  eome  degree  by  those  of  the  TiettJ ;  and  it  ia 
now  lesa  used  than  formerly. 

Santos,  the  harbour  of  S»  Paulo,  it  built  on  the  Boutbem  shorea  of  the 
L  Island  of  S,  Vincentc,  and  has  a  safe  and  good  harbour  of  easy  access, 
mtt  has  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  a  eonsidertiblc  trade  with  Rio  de  Janeiroi 
^Remambuco,  Ciura,  and  Maranhao.  Several  European  vestek  visit  it 
^■Utially,  S*  Scbasti&o,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  only 
piffvided  by  a  strait  from  that  of  Vincente,  has  3000  inhabitanlsj  and 
exports  timber  and  grain*  Iguape,  farther  west,  has  a  good  harbour, 
6500  inhabitantSj  and  exports  great  quantitiea  of  rice  and  timber* 

4*  Rm  de  Janeiro  is  of  small  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  north,  and 
partly  a  ho  on  tlie  west,  by  the  river  Parabyba,  and  on  the  east  and  flouth 
bdng  washed  by  the  Atlantic.    It  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  from  west 
lo  rast  by  the  Serra  do  Mar,  which  attains  its  highest  elevation  north- 
eatt  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos.    In  the  western 
district!^  the  mountains  advance  close  to  the  shores  of  the  seaj  and  the 
level  tracts  are  of  small  extent,  but  near  44''  W.  long*  ihey  recede  to  n 
greater  distance  from  the  shores,  and  consequently  there  are  plains  of 
j  considerable  extent  in  the  eastern  districts.  These  plains  are  intersected 
f  hy  a  few  ranges  of  high  hills  which  branch  off  from  the  mountains  in  a 
iouthem  direction  and  approach  the  sea*   The  mountains  occupy  a  tract 
Tarying  from  20  Co  25  miles  in  width,  and  at  the  back  of  them  is  the 
'  rale  of  the  river  Parahyba,  which  is  from  10  to  12  miles  wide*  The 
country  along  the  sea  is  generally  very  fertile ;  but  the  vale  of  the  Rio 
Pnrahybtt  is  only  moderately  eo,  and  it  contains  some  prairies.  The 
rest  of  the  province  is  covered  with  wood,  where  it  has  not  been  cleared 
[  far  cultivation.     At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province   is  the 
'  lake  of  Araniama,  which  surrounds  the  isolated  rocks  of  Cape  Frio, 
I  It  ii  20  miles  long,  end  eight  broad  in  the  widest  part  i  it  commu- 
[  nicates  with  the  sea  at  the  eastern  extremity  by  a  channel  ahoiit  50 
yards  wide*    On  the  narrow  sandy  tract  which  divirles  the  lake  from 
I  the  sea  a  great  quantity  of  sah  is  collected^    In  the  centre  of  the  coast 
!  19  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  towards  the  western  extremity  that 
Cfllled  Angra  dos  Reys.  The  last-mentioned  l»fty  is  10  miles  in  length,  with 
I  an  average  width  of  10  miles,  and  is  separated  fiom  the  sea  by  the 
'  Islands  of  Marambaya  and  Illta  Grande*    The  two  entrances  which  lead 
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to  it  are  from  6ve  to  eight  miles  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  30  faihoms. 
The  bay  contains  many  small  islands,  between  which  there  is  safe 
anchorage.  Though  cultivation  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  preseDt 
century,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  is  still  covered  with  forests. 
Rice,  mandioc,  maize,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  largely  grown,  and 
the  three  last  are  exported.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Parahyha  there 
are  some  families  of  wild  Indians. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  S.  Sebastiao  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  tbe 
empire,  stands  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Bahia  de  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  nearly  north  and  'south,  and  15  miles 
in  its  greatest  width.  The  entrance,  which  is  hardly  a  mile  wide,  is 
formed  by  two  projexiting,  rocky,  and  elevated  head-lands,  which  are 
fortified,  as  well  as  a  small  island  near  the  entrance.  The  Bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  globe.  The  town  stands  about 
four  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  extends  about  three  miles  onundulatiog 
ground.  The  northern  part,  or  the  city,  consists  of  eight  straight,  paralld 
streets,  which  are,  however,  narrow,  and  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
many  still  narrower  streets.  The  streets  are  paved  and  have  generally 
footpaths.  The  houses  are  usually  built  of  stone,  and  have  two  stories. 
None  of  the  public  buildings  are  distinguished  for  beauty,  except  the 
cathedral,  and  the  churches  of  Da  Candelaria  and  S.  Francisco  de  Paula, 
and  the  college  which  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  is  now  converted 
into  barracks.  An  aqueduct  brings  the  waters  of  the  (3crro  de  Corcovado 
to  the  town ;  it  is  built  of  hewn  stone  and  is  from  five  to  six  miles  loug. 
The  imperial  palace  is  not  distinguished  by  architectural  beauty,  though 
it  is  a  vast  building.  The  Exchange  and  Theatre  are  fine  edifices.  There 
are  several  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  for  scientific 
purposes.  There  are  some  sugar-houses,  tanneries,  cotton  manufactories, 
and  rum  distilleries.  The  population  exceeds  200,000  ;  the  number  of 
whites  and  negroes  seems  to  be  about  the  same.  The  commerce  of  Rio 
with  the  other  provinces  and  foreign  countries  is  very  great  Nearly  ill 
the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  is  sent  to  this  place, 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  the  places  of  consumption  or  to  the  foreign 
market,  and  the  province  itself  supplies  great  quantities  of  coffee  and 
cotton.  Parati,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Angra  dos  Reys,  has 
4000  inhabitants  and  some  trade.  Ubatuba,  farther  west,  has  3000 
inhabitants  and  also  some  trade. 

5.  Espiritu  Sanio  extends  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  along  the  sea  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte,  and  from  60  to  100  miles 
inland.  Its  western  limite  are  hardly  known,  as  they  lie  in  a  broken  and 
hilly  country  which  is  covered  with  continuous  forests  and  inhabited  hy 
the  tribe  of  the  Botocudos,  who  are  feared  by  the  whites  on  account  of 
their  warlike  disposition  and  their  cannibalism.  The  country  along  the 
sea  is  chiefly  a  level  plain,  partly  wooded,  and  partly  overgrown  with 
grass.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  under 
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eultivttbn;  it  produces  BUgar,  cotton,  rice,  m an d loc,  und  maize*  The 
BBheriei  along  tlic  caast,  and  near  the  islnntla  oiid  Bank  of  Abrolho^s,  tire 
the  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants*  In  tbefe  parts  the 
garopa  is  the  most  abundant.  The  Rio  Doce,  the  moat  conBideralde 
river,  is  navigftble  for  60  miles  from  its  mouth »  where  its  oouree  is  iuter- 
mpted  by  cutaracta. 

Victoria,  the  cupitali  built  on  an  island  in  tlie  large  Bay  of  Espiritu 
S&nto^  baa  a  good  harbour  and  1 25OOO  inhabitants,  Caravellas,  on  an  inlet 
of  the  sea,  which  is  only  navigable  for  small  vCFsela,  has  400O  inha- 
bitanta,  and  eit  ports  tapioca  or  niandioc  flour,  and  fi^h,  Porto  Seguro 
haa  a  harlwur  for  small  vessels,  and  some  trade  in  libh. 

6*  Bahta  extends  along  the  tea  from  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte 
to  tbe  Rio  Real  (11*  30^^  a  small  river  which  divides  it  from  Sei^ipe, 
Westward  it  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  Along  the  coast^ 
ifhich  south  of  tbe  Bahiade  Todos  os  Santos  is  low,  but  north  of  it  ia  high, 
there  extends  a  country  from  30  to  50  miles  in  width,  the  surface  of  which 
is  rather  hilly,  but  which  contains  several  fiats  of  considerable  extent  It  is 
plentifully  watered,  baa  regular  seasons,  abundance  of  rain,  and  is  very 
fertile*  The  country  which  surrounds  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  h 
well  known  for  its  fertility,  and  is  called  the  Reconcavo,  Sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  mandioc  are  grown  to  a  great  extent.  At  the  back  of 
this  lower  tract  the  country  rises  in  terraces »  the  hard  and  arid  soil  of 
which  is  not  favourable  to  cultivation :  this  tract  suffers  for  want  of  rain* 
In  some  parts  cotton  is  cultivated.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  S,  Francisco, 
which  comprehends  ibe  western  districts  of  the  province,  is  of  moderate 
fertility,  and  produces  cotton  and  grain.  In  these  districts  the  greatest 
part  of  the  salt  ia  collected  which  ia  consumed  in  tbe  northern  provinces. 
The  navigable  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte,  Rio  Pardo  or 
Patype,  Rio  de  Conlas,  Paragutissu,  and  Iiapicurn. 

Bithia,  or  S,  Salvador  de  Bubia,  the  capital,  ttanda  on  the  western 
hhoTt  of  the  Bahia  de  Todos  05  Santos,  which  extends  28  miles  from 
south  to  north  and  20  from  east  to  west.  The  bay  ha»  two  entrances 
on  holh  sides  of  the  Island  of  Itapnrica,  of  which  the  eastern  is  about 
five  mites  wide,  and  is  used  by  large  vessels ;  the  western,  called  Barra 
FaUa*  is  only  two  miles  wide,  and  owing  to  its  shallowness  cini  only  be 
navigated  by  coasting-vessels.  The  best  anchorage  is  opposite  the  town 
of  Bahia*  Tlie  town  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Pray  a  or  Citade  Bajca, 
and  the  Citade  Alta*  Tlie  Pray  a  (l'^*icb)  is  one  street  nesrly  four  miles 
long,  and  contains  the  magazines  and  warehouses  for  inland  produce  and 
foreign  goods.  At  its  t^outhcrn  eslremity  are  the  arsenal  und  the  royal 
docks,  and  about  three  miles  uortb-eaat  of  it,  at  Tagagipc,  ihe  docks  in 
which  mercantile  vessels  are  built*  A  steep  ascent  leads  to  tbe  Citade 
AUttj  which  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  uneven  surface  from  200  to  300  feet 
above  tlie  Fray  a*  The  tipper  town  consists  of  atone  houses  from  three 
to  five  itories  high  and  of  a  good  appearance*  In  the  centre  are  several 
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gquares,  surrounded  principally  by  public  buildings.  The  chief  building  b 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  now  converted  into  an  hospital,  but 
the  church  has  been  converted  into  a  cathedral.  There  are  some  other 
handsome  churches.  This  part  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
groves  of  orange-trees  and  plantain  plantations.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  180,000  souls,  and  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce  in 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  dye-woods.  The  Island  of  Itaparica  is  about 
1 8  miles  long  and  5  wide  on  an  average.  The  population  amounts  to 
16,000  souls,  of  whom  7000  are  in  the  town  of  S.  Gonzalo,  where  train- 
oil  is  prepared.  S.  Amaro  is  situated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  in  a  country  productive  in  sugar  and 
tobacco :  it  has  10,000  inhabitants.  Cachoeira,  on  the  river  Paraguassu, 
is  built  at  the  point  to  which  the  tide  ascends,  and  near  some  cataracts 
which  interrupt  the  ascent  of  the  river.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are 
very  extensive  plantations  of  sugar  and  tobacco;  it  contains  25,000  in- 
habitants. Camamu,  a  sea-port  south  of  the  Bahia,  is  a  thriving  place 
with  8000  inhabitants :  it  sends  to  the  capital  mandioc,  rice,  maize, 
coffee,  and  the  bark  of  the  mango-tree,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
tanning.  A  row  of  small  islands  and  rocks  skirt  the  shores  north 
of  the  Bahia  de  Camamu,  and  form  a  channel  by  which  small  vessels  can 
reach  the  Barra  Falsa,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  an  open 
sea. 

7.  Sergijje  del  Rey  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Rio  Real  to  the 
S.  Francisco,  and  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  last-mentioned 
river  about  250  miles  inland.  The  surface  is  a  plain,  interspersed 
with  hills  in  its  western  districts.  The  eastern  portion  is  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  covered  with  large  trees  where  it  has  not  been  cleared  for 
cultivation.  The  western  part  is  rather  sterile  and  stony,  and  supplies 
only  indifferent  pasture;  it  is  in  many  parts  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
low  trees.  The  commercial  products  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
timber.  All  the  rivers  have  bars,  and  only  small  vessels  can  enter  them. 
Sergipe  del  Rey,  the  capital,  is  a  small  place,  with  a  sugar-house  and 
some  tan-pits.  The  most  commercial  and  thriving  places  are  Estancia, 
on  the  Rio  Real,  and  Laranjeiras,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Sergipe. 

8.  Das  Alaguas  extends  from  the  northern  banks  of  the  S.  Fran- 
cisco to  the  river  Unna,  about  140  miles  along  the  sea,  and  more  than 
200  inland,  to  the  great  cataract  of  Paulo  Affonso,  in  the  Rio  S.  Fran- 
cisco. The  western  districts  are  hilly,  but  dry,  and  well  adapted  for  tlie 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  eastern  parts,  to  the  distance  of  30  or  30 
miles  from  the  shores,  are  level,  and  in  many  places  swampy ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  province,  which  signifies  marsh-land.  It  produces  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  ;  and  the  forests  supply  timber  and  dye-wood :  much 
ipecacuanha  is  exported.  The  province  contains  the  Lake  of  Manguaba, 
^vhich  is  said  to  be  30  miles  long,  and  3  miles  broad  in  the  widest  prt: 
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its  waters  arc  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Rio  das  Alagoas,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  shallow  even  for  small  vessels. 

Alagoas,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Manguaba.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  as  a  road  leads  from  it  to  the 
united  ports  of  Jaragua  and  Pajussara,  the  only  one  which  can  be  visited 
by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  In  this  port  is  shipped  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  which  is  exjwrted.  Maceyo,  a  new  town,  not  far  from  these 
ports,  is  also  a  thriving  place.  Aiiadia,  in  the  hilly  country,  is  surrounded 
by  plantations  of  cotton :  it  has  10,000  inhabitants.  Pinedo,  on  the  Rio 
S.  Francisco,  a  commercial  town  25  miles  from  the  sea,  has  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

9.  Pcrnambuco  is  a  very  large  province.  It  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  Maritime  Region  and  the  Sertab.  The  Maritime  Region 
extends  along  the  sea,  between  the  river  Unna  on  the  eouth  and  the 
Tracunhaen  on  the  north,  and  runs  about  250  aniles  inland.  The  surface 
along  the  sea  is  rather  level,  but  at  the  distance  of  30  or  40  miles  inland 
it  rises  into  numerous  hills  and  small  table-lands.  The  soil  is  generally 
dry  and  of  indifferent  quality,  though  interspersed  with  very  fertile 
tracts.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  dye-woods 
are  cut  in  the  forests  with  which  a  large  part  of  the  hills  are  clothed. 
The  Sertao  extends  to  the  west  of  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  and  Bahia,  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carynhanha, 
which  joins  the  S.  Francisco  between  15°  and  16^  S.  lat.  It  lies  entirely 
within  the  table-land  of  Brazil,  and  has  a  dry  soil  of  indifferent  quality, 
which  supplies  pasture  for  numerous  cattle,  and  produces  cotton  of  good 
quality.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco  much  salt  is  made.  The 
S.  Francisco  is  navigable  as  far  down  as  Vergem  Redonda,  near  the 
boundary-line  of  Das  Alagoas,  where  the  cataracts  begin,  which  prevent 
the  navigation  for  70  miles :  the  cataracts  terminate  at  Caninde. 

Pcrnambuco,  the  capital,  consists  of  two  towns,  Recife  and  Olinda,  of 
which  the  former  contains  more  than  60,000  and  the  latter  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Recife  has  its  name  from  a  reef  which  runs  along  the 
coast  about  200  yards  from  the  shore,  and  constitutes  the  harbour  of 
Pcrnambuco.  The  town  is  indifferently  built,  and  the  'streets  are 
narrow,  but  generally  paved.  In  some  parts  there  are  foot-pavements  of 
brick.  Fresh  water  is  got  only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  where  a 
reservoir  has  been  constructed.  Recife  is  partly  built  on  low  and  level 
ground  and  partly  on  an  undulating  surface.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  province,  especially  in  sugar,  cotton,  and 
hides.  Olinda  stands  on  a  cluster  of  eminences  about  four  miles  from 
Recife.  It  is  rather  well  built,  has  some  good  churches,  and  a  uni- 
versity, but  is  not  distinguished  by  any  branch  of  industry.  Goyana,  on 
the  river  Tracunhaen,  near  the  northern  boundary,  has  5000  inhabitants 
and  some  trade,  as  small  vessels  can  sail  up  to  the  town.  Porto  Taman- 
dart*,  south  of  Cape  Agostinlio,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  but  very  little  used. 
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10.  Parahyba  do  NorU  is  a  small  province  extending  along 'the 
coast  about  60  miles  from  the  river  Tracunhaen  to  tbe'^Bay  of  Maioos, 
and  about  200  miles  inland.  The  surface  is  generally  arid,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  tracts,  the  soil  is  of  indiflferent  quality.  Along  the 
coast  it  is  rather  level,  but  farther  inland  it  is  hilly.  It  exports  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  excellent  fruits. 

Parahyba,  the  capital,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  from 
its  mouth,  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  some  commerce  in  the  products 
of  the  province,  and  12,000  inhabitants. 

1 1 .  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
Marcos  to  Cape  S.  Roque  northward,  and  thence  westward  to  the  hoon- 
dary  of  Ciard,  which  is  formed  by  a  continuous  ridge  of  bilk.  Its  lei^ 
from  east  to  west  is  about  100  miles,  and  from  south  to  north  it  extends 
about  100  miles.  The  surface  is  in  general  hilly,  and  not  distinguished 
by  fertility ;  it,  however,  produces  much  cotton.  In  the  western  districts, 
along  the  river  Appody,  there  are  several  salt-lakes,  in  which  much  salt 
is  collected :  the  salt  is  sent  to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Natdl,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  and  receives  the  produce  of  the  inland  districts  by  this  river, 
which  is  navigable  for  40  miles  above  the  town.  Only  small  vessels 
can  sail  up  to  the  town.  The  place  has  18,000  inhabitants  and  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  rocky  island  of  Fernando  dc  Noronha,  which  lies 
about  250  miles  from  Cape  S.  Roque,  is  10  miles  long :  it  is  used  as  a 
place  for  transportation. 

12.  Ciard  extends  along  the  sea  from  the  hilly  range  that  separates 
it  from  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  to  the  Serra  Ibiapaba,  which  divides  it 
from  Piauhy :  along  the  coast  it  extends  200  miles,  and  it  stretches  south- 
wards for  300  miles  to  the  Serra  Borborema.  The  surface  consists  of 
high  hills  and  wide  valleys,  but  the  soil  is  rather  dry  and  sterile,  except 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  where  there  is  generally  a  rich  soil  covered  with 
high  trees.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  also  fertile,  especially  that  of  the 
river  Jaguaribe.  This  country  sufiFers  frequently  from  long  droughts, 
but  it  produces  much  cotton  and  excellent  fruit.  The  tide  ascends  the 
Jaguaribe  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  inland. 

Ciard,  the  capital,  has  about  10,000. inhabitants,  but  very  little  tradt 
Aracati,  on  the  Jaguaribe,  about  eight  miles  above  its  mouUi,  has  a  har- 
bour for  ves&els  of  moderate  size,  1,600  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable 
trade ;  it  exports  cotton  and  hides  in  large  quantities.  Granja,  on  the  river 
Camocira,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  lately  risen  into  some  importance 
as  a  commercial  town. 

13.  Piauhy,  which  lies  west  of  Ciard  and  Pemambuco,  has  only  a  sea- 
coast  of  about  50  miles  in  length,  between  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  and  the 
Rio  Parnahybn,  but  it  extends  in  length  from  3**  to  9"  S.  lat.,  or  more 
than  400  miles.     The  surface  is  rather  undulating  than  hilly,  aud 
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towatds  tlie  tenth  there  are  large  plains  on  which  numerout  herds  of 
catllc  pastare.  The  Eoil  is  not  rich,  but  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 
cultivalion  of  cotton  and  mandioCj  which  are  raised  to  a  great  amount 
and  exported.  The  south-western  districts  are  still  posiesaed  by  inde- 
pendent tribes.  The  Parnahyba  is  navigable  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Balsas,  for  more  than  two-thirda  of  its  course,  which  altogether  is  , 
more  thau  500  miles. 

Otfiras,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Parnahyba,  and  contains  only  1200  inhabitants.  San  Luiz  de  Parnahyba 
stands  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rio  Parnahybaj  has  3D0O  inhabitants 
and  some  trade  in  cotton  and  hides. 

14  MaranhuQ  has  a  coast-line  of  350  miles  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Parnahyba  and  Turyassu,  und  it  extends  along  the  first- 
mentioned  river,  which  divides  it  from  Plauhyj  about  400  miles  south- 
ward. It  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Kio 
Parnahyba,  and  the  surface  is  more  broken  and  hilly  than  that  of  Piauhy. 
U  produces  much  cotton^  rice,  and  mandioc.  Perhaps  oiie-half  of  the 
province  is  still  in  possession  of  independent  tribes. 

Maranhao,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  north ^westeni  shore  of  an  island 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  extends  neariy  20  miles  along  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  it  is  separntcd  by  a  shallow  channel  called  Rio  do 
Mosquito.  This  channel  contains  the  embouchures  of  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  I  tap  i  curd,  and  the  Miraim  or  Maranhao,  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  province  is  brought  to  the  town*  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
but  badly  paved,  and  the  streets  are  crooked.  It  contahis  about  30,000 
iuhabttants,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  cotton  and  hides.  The  harbour  is 
good  and  safe,  but  difficult  of  aecess.  Alcantara  lies  opposite  MarauhHo 
an  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  San  Marcos,  and  has  a  good  harbour 
for  coasting- vessels,  atid  some  trade.  It  is  rather  well  built,  and  lias  a 
population  of  5000  souls.  Caxias,  on  the  river  Itapicuni,  in  a  country 
covered  with  cotton  plantations,  has  a  considerable  commerce,  as  the 
river  from  this  place  downwards  is  navigable  for  large  boats  :  it  contains 
10,000  inhabitants. 

15*  Pard^  the  largest  of  the  provinces,  occupies  the  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Amazonas.  The  part  which  is  south 
of  the  river  begins  at  the  western  boundary  of  Maranhao  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Turyass6,  and  extends  westward  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio 
Madeira*  Its  s:)uthem  burder  lies  in  tbe  vast  wilderness  which 
occnpies  the  tracts  where  the  table-land  meets  the  Plain  of  the  Am  a  k  on  as » 
between  8"  and  ST  S.  lat.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  in  possession  of  in- 
dependent tribes,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  foresls.  The  settle^ 
inei^ts  of  whites  are  only  numerous  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Rio 
do  Pari,  Rio  das  Bocas,  and  the  Rio  Tagipuru.  Farther  west  they  occur 
only  at  great  distances  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  as  j  and  especially  at 
the  mouth  of  its  southern  affluents*    Nearly  the  whole  country  may  be 
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eoDtidercd  as  a  plain,  tboogh  it  is  known  that  higher  tracts  occor  towaitb 
the  aouthern  houndary.  In  the  agricoltuTal  Bettlements  of  the  whites, 
augar,  coffee,  cotton,  caoutchouc,  maize,  and  rice  are  cultivated ;  but 
nnmeroiu  articles  of  trade  are  brought  from  the  forests  of  the  interior,  as 
Tanilla,  aarsaparilla,  copaivi-balsam,  copal,  cacao,  canella  do  claro, 
tamarinds,  tonquin  and  pechurim  beans,  and  several  kinds  of  wood  kr 
dyeing  or  cabinet-work. 

Pant  or  Gram  Pari  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  broad  aestnsiy 
called  the  Rio  do  Park,  which  is  about  seven  miles  wide  opposite  the 
town,  but  the  navigable  channel  is  winding  and  generally  of  inconsider- 
able dimensions.  The  streets  are  ^-ide  and  straight,  the  houses  chiefly  bailt 
of  stone,  but  low,  having  rarely  more  than  two  floors.  The  public  buildings 
are  not  distinguished  by  architectural  beauty.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
population  amounted  to  24,000,  and  the  commerce  is  very  great,  as  it  ii 
the  place  from  which  the  produce  of  all  the  countries  on  the  Amazonss 
and  its  numerous  affluents  is  exported.  Its'  commerce  has  recently  ex- 
tended to  the  very  centre  of  South  America,  as  European  goods  reach  the 
towns  of  Villa  Bella  and  Cuyaba  in  Matto  Grosso,  through  Pard  by  the 
Amazonas,  and  its  confluent  the  Tapajos.  Braganza  or  Cayte  is  a  con- 
siderable place  between  Maranhao  and  Pard,  on  a  small  river  which 
forms  a  harbour  for  coasting-vessels.  Cameta,  on  the  Tocantins, 
about  30  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving  place  with  8000  inhabit- 
ants :  it  trades  with  Pard  and  the  province  of  Goyaz.  Sautarem,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tapajos,  is  a  well-built  and  thriving  town  with 
3000  or  4000  inhabitants  ;  it  has  a  considerable  commerce  with  Pari, 
and  the  countries  on  the  Tapajos  and  Amazonas,  and^  even  with  the 
towns  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Huallaga  in  Peru,  especially  Tara- 
poto. 

That  part  of  the  province  of  Pard  which  lies  north  of  the  Amazonas 
extends  northward  to  the  river  Oyapoc  and  the  Sierra  Acaray,  which 
divide  it  from  French,  Dutch,  and  British  Guayana,  and  westward  to  the 
river  Neamunda,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Rio  Negro. 
Along  the  Amazonas  it  is  low  and  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  but 
at  a  distance  from  the  river  it  rises  to  some  height.  The  lower 
tracts  are  wooded,  but  the  higher  tracts  are  chiefly  woodless  plains  or 
savannas.  Nearly  the  whole  is  in  the  possession  of  savage  tribes,  the 
settlements  of  the  whites  only  occurring  along  the  sea-coast  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas,  and  there  only  at  great  distances  from  one  an- 
other. Cultivation  is  limited  to  the  common  grains  and  roots  of  tropical 
countries,  and  cotton,  jerked  beef,  hides,  and  some  sarsaparilla  are  ex- 
ported. 

Macapa,  on  the  western  shores  of  tlie  great  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ama- 
zonas, called  the  Canal  de  Braganza  do  Norte,  and  opposite  the  Archi- 
pelago, which  here  occupies  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river,  has  about 
3000  inhabitants,  and  cxjwrls  cotton  and  hides.  Obydos,  on  the  Narrow 
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*Patixis^  is  the  place  Co  which  the  tide  of  Ihc  Amnzonas  aecendi ;  it  hnn 
IQVB  2Q00  inhabitants  and  some  trade. 

The  Amftzonas  does  not  form  a  delta  at  ita  mouth,  hut  lis  wide  em- 
>iichure  is  filled  up  by  ai\  arclupelttgo  of  islandi,  which,  between  the  Rio 
J  Pari  mid  the  Caual  de  Braganza  do  Norte,  occupy  a  space  extending 
00  miles  from  east  to  w^st,  and  150  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
umber  of  islands  is  very  great,  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Marajo,  occnpies 
lore  than  half  of  the  >^'hu]c  space.  The  population  of  this  island  ex- 
seds  10,000*  North  of  Marajo^  in  the  mouth  of  ihc  Canal  de  Braganza 

0  Norte,  h  the  island  of  Caviana,  which  is  35  miles  long  and  20  wide 

1  the  broadest  part :  it  is  well  stocked  with  cattle. 

16.  Rio  A'etjra  ocenpies  the  remainder  of  the  countries  north  of  the 
in &z  on  as,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Neamunda  to  the  bound  aritfs  of 
enci^uela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecu  ad  on  Several  settlements  occur  on 
le  baiiks  of  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Nejjro,  but  only  a  few  on  those  of  the 
mazonas,  and  none  on  the  other  confluents  of  the  last- mentioned  river, 
long  the  banks  of  the  Guaiuia  are  large  tracts,  elevated  s^everal  feet 
Kjve  the  reach  of  the  inundations,  hvit  I  lie  remainder  of  the  country 
itli  very  few  exceptions  is  annually  inundated,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
Euvial  soil,  and  tall  trees.  These  low  couiUrie$  are  intersected  by  a 
?t-work  of  rivers  and  natural  canals  which  unite  the  several  rivers* 
early  the  whole  of  the  country  is  in  possession  of  a  great  number  of 
vB^e  tribes,  eiu?h  of  which  consists  of  only  a  few  faraiiies.  Tobacco, 
ffce,  and  cotton  are  cultivated,  and  ihe  forests  produce  sarsaparilia, 
cao,  canella  do  clavo,  was,  Brazil  nuts,  and  some  gums.  Fish  and 
aiiteca  are  also  sent  to  Para. 

Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  mi  ihe  banks  of  the  Guainia,  about  4  miles  above 
I  mouth,  has  30O0  inhabitants,  and  is  the  depdt  of  the  produce  of  the 
ovince^  from  w^liich  it  is  sent  to  Para* 

17.  Soimoes^  which  has  lately  been  taken  from  Rio  Negro,  and 
ectcd  into  a  separate  province,  comprehends  the  whole  country  south 
'  the  Amazonas,  ai^d  west  of  the  Madeira,  to  the  boundary  of  Peru, 
^ith  the  exception  of  the  tracts  of  country  contiguous  to  the  hanks  of 
e  two  last-mentioned  rivers,  the  whole  province  is  entirely  nnknown  ; 
id  the  large  tributaries  of  the  A  mazonas,  the  Ptirus,  Cuari,  Teffe,  Jutay, 
id  Yavari,  have  never  been  ascended  by  I'uropeans.  A  very  few  set- 
^ments  occur  on  the  Madeira  and  Amazonas,  which  consist  of  Indians, 
ho  have  been  got  together  by  a  few  missionaries*  The  sarsaparilia, 
milla>  and  other  articles  collected  in  the  forests,  together  with  mantcca, 
e  sent  to  Para. 

Ega,  the  capital,  has  neErly  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the 
mks  of  a  hkc,  which  the  river  Telle  forms  a  few  miles  from  its  mouih. 
abating a^  on  the  Amazonas,  near  the  boundary  of  Peru,  has  400  in* 
ihitants. 

18.  Maiio  Grosso  (Great  Forest)  extends  over  the  centre  of  South 
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America,  bordering  on  the  west  on  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and  on  the  east 
on  Goyaz,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Araguay,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tocantins,  and  on  San  Paulo,  which  is  divided  from  it  by  the  Pdnok. 
European  settlements  are  only  found  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  western 
boundary,  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Guapor^  and  Paraguay.  In  the 
centre  of  the  province  is  the  sandy  desert  called  Campos  Pazecis.  The 
eastern  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Xingii,  and  as  far  east  as  the 
Rio  Araguay,  include  the  driest  and  least  fertile  portion  of  the  table-land 
of  Brazil ;  but  the  tracts  drained  by  the  Ouapor^  and  Paraguay, 
and  their  affluents,  and  also  those  which  are  watered  by  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Parank,  seem  to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and 
arc  chiefly  covered  with  lofty  trees,  where  the  forest  has  not  been 
cleared  for  cultivation.  Such  cultivated  tracts,  however,  are  not  numer- 
ous, nor  of  great  extent,  as  the  agricultural  produce  cannot  be  sold  on 
account  of  the  remoteness  of  this  province  from  a  market :  they  must 
cither  descend  the  Rio  Madeira  or  Tapajos,  and  then  the  Amazonas  to 
Par^,  or  descend  the  Paraguay  and  reach  the  Parang,  through  the  rifers 
Tacoari  and  Panlo,  and  thence  be  brought  to  San  Paulo  by  the  river 
Tiet($.  Both  these  lines  of  navigation  considerably  exceed  1000  miles 
in  length,  and  are  accompanied  with  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  rivers.  All  the  tropical  products 
succeed  well,  but  they  are  only  cultivated  so  far  as  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic consumption.  Gold  is  exported  to  a  considerable  amount ;  dia- 
monds are  found  near  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay,  but  they  are  not 
collected ;  salt  occurs  in  the  Serra  Agunpehy.  More  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  province  arc  only  inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  some  of  which 
are  numerous,  and  are  at  war  with  the  whites. 

Villa  Bella,  the  capital,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Guapore,  has 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  some  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Cuyaba,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  Louren90,  an  affluent  of  the 
Paraguay,  has  also  some  rich  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

19.  Goyaz  extends  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Araguay  over  the 
basin  of  the  river  Tocnntins  to  the  ridge  of  highland  which  separates  the 
affluents  of  the  last-mentioned  river  from  those  of  the  Rio  San  Frahcisco. 
On  the  south  it  passes  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  and  comprehends  the 
hilly  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Paranahyba,  a  confluent  of  the  Paranii. 
The  whole  of  the  province  lies  within  the  table-land  of  Brazil,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  dry,  and  in  its  natural  state  covered  with  coane 
grass,  low  bushes,  or  stunted  trees.  The  greatest  number  of  settlements 
occur  near  the  sources  of  the  two  great  rivers  Tocantins  and  Araguay, 
where  gold  is  collected  in  many  places ;  but  in  later  times  they  have 
extended  northward  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tocantins,  where  some 
tracts  produce  cotton,  and  where  large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept.  The 
agricultural  produce  goes  either  by  the  Tocantins  to  Park,  or  by  land  to 
Bahia  ;  the  gold  finds  ite  way  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  greater  part  of 
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the  country  is  in  the  possession  of  some  savage  trihes,  which  occupy  the 
country  hetween  the  Tocantins  and  Araguay,  and  the  hilly  tract  watered 
by  the  numerous  affluents  o^  the  Paranahyba. 

Villa  Boa,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  river  Vermelho,  an  affluent  of 
the  Araguay,  in  a' country  rich  in  gold  mines :  it  contains  ^OOO  inhabit- 
ants.  Nossa  Senhora  do  Pilar,  farther  north,  is  a  considerable  place  in 
another  mining  district.  Natividade,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Tocan- 
tins, not  far  from  the  boundary  of  Pemambuco,  is  the  most  commercial 
place,  and  sends  the  produce  of  the  country  to  Bahia. 

20.  Minos  Geraes  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  provinces  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Espiritu  Santo :  it  comprehends  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Rio  San  Francisco,  as  far  north  as  the  river^Carynhanha,  and  also  the 
hilly  country  surrounding  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Parang. 
No  part  of  it  is  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  surface  fre- 
quently rises  into  high  hills,  and  in  some  places  into  mountains,  but 
along  the  San  Francisco  there  are  extensive  plains.  It  is  in  general 
moderately  fertile,  cotton  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  export,  and  horses 
and  cattle,  which  are  very  numerous  on  the  large  savannas,  go  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Bahia.  But  its  greatest  commercial  wealth  consists  in  gold, 
diamonds,  and  topazes.  Iron  is  common,  and  has  been  recently  worked. 
The  settlements  do  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  Rio  San 
Francisco  and  its  confluents,  and  the  interminable  forests  which  separate 
Minas  Geraes  from  Espiritu  Santo  are  the  haunts  of  some  savage  tribes, 
among  which  the  Botocudos  are  the  most  warlike  and  numerous. 

Villa  Rica,  or  Ouro  Preto,  the  capital,  stands  near  the  mountain-summit 
of  Itacolumi  in  the  midst  of  gold  mines,  and  has  from  8000  to  9000 
inhabitants.  Marianna,  a  little  farther  east,  has  7000  inhabitants.  San 
Jofto  delRey,  in  the  mountainous  country  south  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes, 
has  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  on  the  great  road  which  passes  from 
San  Paulo  to  Villa  Rica.  Sahara,  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  an  affluent  of 
the  San  Francisco,  has  6000  mhabitants.  Among  the  gold  mines  in  the 
vicinity  are  those  of  Congo  Soco.  Tejuco  is  the  capital  of  the  Diamond 
District,  which  comprehends  a  tract  surrounding  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Jequetinhonha,  north  of  18''  S.  lat.,  in  which  diamonds  abound.  It  has 
6000  inhabitanU. 

6.  Manufacturing  industry  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  much 
more  so  than  in  those  countries  of  South  America  which  were  formerly 
under  the  sway  of  Spain.  Common  mechanics  are  only  found  in  towns, 
and  in  the  country  slaves  take  their  place.  In  the  larger  towns  there 
are  some  manufactures  of  coaches,  harness,  &c.,  which  have  been  re- 
cently established  by  foreigners.  All  other  manufactured  goods  are  im- 
ported from  Europe. 

The  internal  commerce,  except  on  the  navigable  rivers,  is  much  impeded 
in  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous  provinces  by  the  want  of  roads, 
and  the  great  difficulties  of  making  them  over  the  mountains  and  Xodj 
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hillt  along  the  terraces  which  constitute  the  descent  from  the  table-land 
to  the  low  country  along  the  coast.  Only  one  of  these  roads,  that  from 
the  port  of  Santos  to  San  Paulo,  is  passable  for  carriages,  and  on  all  the 
others  the  goods  must  be  transported  on  mules  or  horses.  The  coaating 
trade  is  very  active,  especially  in  the  provinces  north  of  2QP  S.  lat,  where 
a  few  harbours,  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  Aracati,  and  Maranhao,  are  deep 
enough  for  large  vessels.  The  others  only  admit  vessels  of  moderate 
draught,  and  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  countries  must  therefore  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  harbours,  where  it  is  shipped  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  country  of  South  America.  The  annual  exports  as  well  as  the  im- 
])orts  are  estimated  to  exceed  5,000,000/.  The  most  important  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  hides,  tobacco,  rice,  cacao,  horns  and 
horn-tips,  wood  for  cabinet-work  and  dyeing,  sarsaparilla,  caoutchouc, 
and  isinglass.  The  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
and  the  cotton,  dyewoods,  rosewood,  caoutchouc,  sarsaparilla,  and 
isinglass  come  to  England.  Tobacco  and  rum  are  chiefly  sent  to 
Africa.  The  exports  from  England  to  Brazil  are,  cotton  and  woollen 
articles,  linen,  brass  and  copper  ware,  cutlery,  steel,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, cheese,  butter,  and  cod ;  from  France,  articles  of  fashion,  trinkets, 
dry  fruits,  and  wine;  from  Germany,  glass,  linen,  iron  and  brass 
utensils ;  from  Portugal,  wine,  brandy,  fruits,  and  hats ;  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  wheat,  flour,  soap,  spermaceti  candles,  train-oil, 
tar,  leather,  boards,  and  ashes. 

There  is  no  commercial  intercourse  between  Brazil  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  South  America  by  land,  except  that  a  few  articles  of 
European  manufacture  are-  sent  from  San  Pedro  do  Sul  to  the  interior  of 
Uraguay,  and  to  Entre  Rios  and  Corrieutes.  The  increasing  settlements 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  in  Peru,  have  begun  to  send  ^ome  of  their 
articles  of  produce  to  Ega  on  the  Amazonas,  and  this  trade  seems  to  be 
rapidly  increasing.  Some  Brazilian  vessels  go  to  Monte  Video  (in 
1836  the  number  was  62),  and  to  Buenos  Ayres  (42  in  1837),  whither 
they  import  sugar,  cacao,  tapioca,  and  some  other  articles,  and  whence 
they  bring  back  jerked  beef  and  wheat. 

7.  The  coast  of  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Alvares  de  Cabral  in  1500, 
and  afterwards  partly  surveyed  by  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  formed  at  S.  Vincenet,  not  far  from  the  port  of  Santos,  in  1531, 
and  in  the  following  year  some  other  settlements  were  made.  Bahia  ik&s 
founded  in  1549  byThomtS  de  Sousa.  The  French  formed  a  settlement 
in  the  Bay  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  in  1555,  but  were  expelled  from  it  bv  the 
Portuguese  in  1565,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the  town  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  built.  The  French  again  made  a  settlement  at  Maranhao  in 
1612,  but  they  were  expelled  in  1616.  From  1623  to  1654  the  Dutch 
were  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Brazil  between  Babii 
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Par^,  but  iliey  were  expelled  in  1654,  and  gave  up  their  claims  by 

pear e  of  J 660.  In  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the  gold-minea 
the  places  where  diainoiida  are  fonod,  were  diacoverecJ.  Owing  to  the 
urbed  state  of  tlie  Peninsula  during  its  oceupation  by  the  French,  the 
1  family  of  Portugal  left  that  country  for  Brazil  in  1807*  After 
se  hitd  been  re* established  in  Europej  the  King  remained  in  Brazil 
I  the  year  1820^  when  a  revolution  occurred  in  Portugal,  which  led  to 
-eturn.  Before  the  King  left  BrBzil  for  Portugal,  he  waa  compelled  by 
iftl  insurrections  to  declare  that  the  conBtitution  which  had  been  adopted 
le  Cortes  of  Portugal,  ihould  be  in  force  in  Brazil  also.  After  the  King's 
m,  the  Cortes  of  Portugal  attempted  to  place  Brazil  again  on  the  foot- 
of  a  colony,  and  to  make  k  entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  country, 
in  this  J  Don  Pedro,  the  tldest  son  of  the  King,  was  indaced  by  the  re- 
entations  of  the  Brazilians  to  declare  Brazil  independent  of  Portugal, 
to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  BraziL  This  took  place  in  1822, 
from  that  time  Brazil  has  constituted  an  independent  state.  In  1824 
£lI  received  a  constitution  according  to  which  the  government  js  an 
ditary  monarchy,  limited  by  a  popular  legislature*  The  executive 
er  is  vested  in  the  Emperor,  The  legislative  body  consists  of  two 
mblies,  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputicft  Tiic  first  is  cfiosen  by 
Emperor,  and  the  second  by  the  people.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith 
le  can  be  publicly  professed.  This  constitution,  however,  has  not 
rely  secured  public  tranquiUily,  an^l  many  partial  inaurrectious  have 
in  place,  which  are  chicOy  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  greater 
pf  the  population  con  twisting  of  negroes. 


UAYANA,  OR  THE  FRENCH,  DUTCH,  AND  BRITISH 
COLOiNIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


^amef  Ej^tmt^  Dwisions,  2.  French  Guayana.  3,  DuUch  Gmyana, 
,  BrHiih  Gtiatfana^  SitnaUon^  Boundarie'<i^  and  EtfenL  5,  Surface 
rtd  Soi7,  Mounkutts  and  Plains^  Hwers  and  Lakes.  6-  Climate 
|U  Productions,  7.  Popvialion,  Tnfiahitants,  and  Commerce, 
Wpotilicai  Divisions  and  Towns.   9,  History  and  Government, 

,  The  name  of  Guaj  ana,  or  Guiana,  was  originally  apphed  only  to 
countries  which  border  on  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  mouths  of 
two  large  rivers  Amazouas  and  Orinoco.  When  the  interior  of  these 
had  been  explored,  the  name  was  ci£ tended  as  far  wcfaUvard  as  tbe 
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middle  course  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Cassiquiire 
and  Gualnia.  Thus  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Parime  Mounttins, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  of  the  Lower  AmazoDas.  Tbe 
gpreater  part  of  this  country  belongs  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil  and  die 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  and  only  a  small  portion  belongs  to  France,  die 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain;  and  it  is  to  these  European  possesiioBi 
that  the  name  of  Guayana  has  lately  been  limited :  Brazilian  Guayana 
forms  a  part  of  the  province  of  Park,  and  the  Venezuelian  constitutes  die 
department  of  Orinoco. 

2.  French  Guayana^  which  is  also  called  Cayenne,  extends  from  the 
river  Oyapoc,  which  separates  it  from  Brazil,  along  the  coast  as  hr  west 
as  the  river  Marony ;  the  sea-coast  is  above  200  miles.  It  is  considered  to 
extend  inland  ¥o  the  Serra  Acaray,  which  separates  the  waters  that  flow 
south  and  north ;  but  as  the  situation  of  that  range  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  the  southern  boundary  is  not  determined,  and  it  is  only  a  con- 
jectural estimate  which  makes  the  area  about  18,000  or  20,000  square 
miles.  The  mountains,  which  consist  of  the  north-eastern  ofisets  of  the 
Serra  Acaray,  approach  the  sea  within  a  few  miles;  and  the  riven, 
among  which  the  Oyapoc,  the  Organabo,  and  the  Marony  are  the  largest, 
are  full  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  and  very  difficult  to  navigate.  The 
climate  is  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  swamps  which  cover  the  low  tracts 
between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  shores,  and  the  great  heat  of 
the  summer;  and  this  unhealthiness  prevents  the  cultivation  of  a  fertile  soil. 
The  plantations  are  chiefly  on  the  island  Cayenne,  which  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  there  are  a  few  on  the  neighbouring  coast 
and  the  banks  of  the  Organabo :  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  still  aban- 
doned to  the  native  tribes.  Besides  the  grains  and  plants  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries  as  food,  sugar,  cotton,  annotto,  cloves,  coffee,  and  pepper 
are  raised  as  articles  of  export.  The  French  have  transplanted  the  peppe^ 
vine,  clove,  and  nutmeg- trees  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  first 
two  thrive  well.  In  1834  the  population  consisted  of  not  more  than  22,000 
individuals,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  slaves.  The  aborigines  cultivate 
small  patches  of  ground,  but  gain  their  subsistence  principally  by  fishing 
and  hunting.  In  1633  the  French  sent  a  number  of  persons  from  Mar- 
tinique to  settle  in  the  country,  but  the  colony  has  always  remained  in  a 
backward  state.  In  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  deportatidn  for  persons  accused  of  political  offences. 

Cayenne,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  that 
name,  and  has  a  population  of  about  5000  souls.  It  exports  the  produce 
of  the  country,  which  in  1834  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  80,000/. 
In  the  same  year  40  vessels  (4374  tons)  entered  the  harbour,  and  44 
vessels  (5032  tons)  cleared  out. 

3.  Dutch  Guayana^  or  Surinam^  extends  along  the  sea-coast,  between 
the  river  Marony  on  the  east  and  the  river  Corentyn  on  the  west.  The 
former  separates  it  from  French  and  the  latter  from  British  Guayana. 
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p|K>sed  to  esftend  southward  to  the  aourcea  of  these  two  river?, 
fe  probably  in  the  Serra  Acnray,  between  1*  and  2**  kt.,  but 
Itry  south  of  4°  N*  lat.  h  not  koom^n.  The  coast-hne  extends 
e« ;  and  the  area  of  the  country  ia  supposed  to  above  50,000 
01  lies,  but  only  the  northern  half  of  it  has  been  explored.  Along 
p:mt^  to  the  distance  of  8  to  12  miles  inland,  the  country  ii  a  dead 
y  little  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  is  dry  and  sandy 
iregnaled  with  salt,  hut  ^ell  adapted  to  the  cultivatigii  of  cotton, 
mck  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  higher,  and  chiefly  consists 
anas,  covered  with  grass,  and  here  and  there  with  bushes ;  high 
pmall  clumps  occasionally  occur ;  but  along  the  rivers  the  country 
mce  varying  ^om  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  is  somewhat  lower,  and^ 
^tural  state,  is  covered  with  large  trees.  The  soil  is  moistly  alluvial, 
ii&ts  of  a  black  mould,  which  is  very  fertile.  In  these  low  tracts 
numerous  plantations  of  sugar,  cofice,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 

10  miles  from  the  shores  the  country  rises  Etill  higher,  and  the 
Hween  the  rivers  are  very  broken,  and  conaist  of  tocIcs,  chiefly 
with  trees,  but  the  plantations  have  not  extended  so  far.  Near 
t.  the  country  assumes  a  mountainous  character,  and  this  iB  the 
1  our  knowledge*    The  rivers  Maronv,  Surinam,  Saraniaca,  and 

11  are  navigable  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  though  aome  rapids 
practs  occur  lower  down.  The  climate  is  only  unhealthy  during 
^  rah>8  between  June  and  August,  but  in  general  it  is  not  more 
ky  than  that  of  British  Guayana,  which  in  other  respects  it 
|fesembles.  The  population  consists  of  whiter,  negroes,  and 
phes.  The  two  former  races  amount  to  about  80,000  individuals, 
a  only  about  one- eighth  are  whites,  and  aljout  60,000  negroes; 
ftinder  consist  of  the  mixed  race*  But  in  the  mountain-region, 
m  in  some  districts  farther  norths  there  is  a  considerable  number 
pns,  or  runaway  negroes,  who  have  formed  a  kind  of  political 
,and  formerly  frequently  attacked  the  settlements,  but  at  present 
e  at  peace  with  the  wlvites^  The  aboriginal  tribes  w*hieh  are  most 
ms  are  the  Arawaak  and  the  Caribi  or  Cariba,  They  have  attained  a 
iegree  of  civilization  than  the  other  tribes  ^Uiich  inhabit  the  caBtern 
sa  of  South  America,  and  live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their 
ions  of  mandioe,  maize,  and  plantains.  Among  the  whites  there 
liderable  number  of  Jews,  some  of  whom  cultivate  plantations  in 
Ite  district*    The  country  was  first  settled  by  some  Englishmen 

but  in  1661  the  English  settlements  were  given  up  to  the 
In  180S  the  English  got  possession  of  Surinam^  Imt  restored  it 
)uteh  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 

Inariho,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
In,  18  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  regularly  built  in  the  Dutch 
tith  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  are  planted  with  orange- 
|The  houscft  in  general  have  two  etories^  and  are  of  wood.  Near 
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lo  it,  on  the  northern  side,  is  the  fortress  of  Zelandia,  in  which  the 
governor  resides.  The  population  amounts  to  20,000  souls,  and  nudn- 
tains  an  active  commerce  with  Holland,  to  which  they  send  the.  products 
of  the  country.  The  numher  of  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  in  1825 
amounted  to  71,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  exceeded  500,000/. 

4.  British  Gvayana  extends  from  the  river  Corentyn  westward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco.  Neither  the  western  nor  southern  limits 
have  heen  settled  hy  treaty ;  and  very  extensive  districts  are  claimed 
either  hy  Venezuela  or  hy  Brazil,  and  some  hy  hoth  governments.  The 
western  houndary-line,  as  claimed  hy  the  EngUsh  government,  extends 
from  Point  Barima,  at  the  eastern  emhouchure  of  the  Orinoco,  nearlj 
in  a  straight  line  southward  to  the  river  Cuyuny  at  its  junction  with  the 
river  Aruarua :  it  follows  the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its 
source  in  the  mountain-range  which  divides  the  affluents  of  the  Orinoco 
from  those  of  the  Essequibo,  and  then  runs  along  the  crest  of  these 
mountains  to  the  source  of  the  river  Cotinga,  or  Xaruma ;  along  which 
river  it  continues  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Tocoto,  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Branco,  which  falls  into  the  GuaTuia  or  Rio  Negro  of  Brazil. 
The  river  Tocoto  constitutes  the  boundary  up  to  its  source;  and  farther 
south  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  mountain-range,  which  is  the  water- 
shed between  the  Essequibo  and  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Branco,  until 
it  meets  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo,  where  the  Serra  Acaray  constitutes 
the  southern  boundary.  The  country  included  within  these  lines,  and 
the  river  Corentyn  on  the  east  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  north,  is  calcu- 
lated to  occupy  76,000  square  miles,  or  about  10,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  But  more  than  one-half  of  this  area  is 
claimed  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  namely,  all  the  country  lying  west  of 
the  course  of  the  Essequibo,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  between  the  coast 
and  the  Imataca  mountains,  where  Venezuela  admits  that  the  Morucca 
river  is  to  be  considered  the  boundary-line.  If  the  claims  of  these  two 
states  are  admitted,  the  area  of  British  Guayana  would  probably  not 
exceed  33,000  square  miles,  and  would  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
South  Carolina. 

British  Guayana,  estimated  as  containing  76,000  square  milc3, 
lies  between  1°  and  8°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  between  57°  and  61°  W.lon?. 
It  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  400  miles,  running  south-east  and 
north-west. 

5.  The  shores  of  British  Guayana  are  skirted  by  mud-banks,  which 
extend  from  12  to  15  miles  seaward,  and  at  their  outer  edges  arc  covered 
with  from  three  to  four  feet  water.  They  render  the  approach  even  in 
small  boats  frequently  impracticable,  and  form  numerous  shoals  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  shores  are  low,  and  on  a  level  with  the  set 
at  high  water.  The  soil  is  an  alluvium  of  strong  blue  clay,  highly  im- 
pregnated with  marine  and  vegetable  matter.  When  these  landa  are 
drained,  banked,  and  cultivated,  they  become  consolidated,  and  sink  a  foot 
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below  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  conaeque^lly  it  requirea  unTemitting 
fkUetUlcm  to  I  be  embankments  and  gluiccs  to  keep  out  llic  water.  This 
mllunum,  which  ie  of  greut  fertility,  exteDds  from  2  to  8  milei  inland, 
and  the  greater  number  of  setllements  lias  been  made  on  it.  At  the 
back  of  iKe  settle  men  ta  are  swampi^  the  soil  of  which  ia  composed  of  a 
black  carbonaceoua  vegetable  matter,  which  ia  aometimes  bii  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  very  fertile.  But  iMwcen  the  river  Corentyn  and  the  Demerara 
the  alluvium  of  the  coast  is  in  general  coat  iguana  Co  tavannaa,  inter^ 
sected  by  mnre  fertile  tracta  along  the  watercourses*  On  the  latter, 
which  are  generally  w  ell  wooded,  many  lettlen^ents  have  been  made. 
So  far  the  country  1%  level  and  luw^. 

The  first  elevation  ia  formed  l>y  a  range  of  aand-hills,  which  travene 
the  whole  cotintry  from  south-east  to  north- west,  and  riae  from  30  to 
120  feet  above  the  level  plain.  On  the  Corentyn  they  begin  about  40 
milea  from  the  sea  near  Oreaia,  whence  they  run  to  Fort  Nassau,  on  the 
Be r bice,  and  approaching  nearer  the  sea  appear  at  the  saurcea  of  the 
Mahaica  River.  Between  tlie  Demerara  and  EsBcquibo  they  arc  only 
from  10  to  20  milea  from  the  sea.  Thcs^e  hi  11a  consist  of  aand,  with  a 
abght  admixture  of  clay,  and  contain  many  fertile  spots  between  them* 
The  second  elevation  of  Uriti^U  Guayana  cuts  5°  N.  lali,  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  It  consiita  of  a  chaiu  of  mouutainf,  which  begins  on  the  west  in 
an  elevated  mountain -mass,  separating  the  affluents  of  the  Carony,  a 
tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  from  those  of  the  Mazaroony,  a  tributary  of  the 
Eaaequibo,  It  contains  the  Ruraima  Mountains  (5°  30''  N,  lat.  and 
60^  41'  W.  long,)>  which  rise  7^00  Tcet  above  the  sea.  On  the  west  of 
the  Essequibo,  this  mountain- region  appears  to  be  of  great  width,  aiid  to 
occupy  the  w^hole  tract  between  the  course  of  the  Mazaroony  river  and 
the  Pacaraima  Mountains.  This  last-mentioned  chain  properly  eeeraa  to 
constitute  the  Eoutbom  edge  of  the  region  :  its  general  elevation  may  be 
between  2500  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea- level ;  but  in  the  Mucarapan 
Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Rupunoony  with  the  Essequibo, 
it  ii  3500  feet  high.  The  mountains  north  of  the  Paearaima  cliain  seem  to 
be  lower.  The  highest  sunnnit  h  probably  Mount  S.  George,  or  Mem  me, 
on  the  Mazaroony.  The  northern  edge  of  this  mountain- region  termi- 
nates on  tlie  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pdtaro,  With  the  Cooramucoo  and  Twansinkie  Mountains,  which  are 
only  about  1100  or  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain-region 
cantinues  east  of  the  Esaequibo,  where,  however,  it  occupies  a  smaller 
width,  hardly  more  than  40  miles,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  it  ia  GO  miles  from  opposite  the  month  of  the  Potaro  river  to  the 
Macari  Mountains  (4''  30'  N.  lat.),  which  are  tiie  highest,  and  risie 
to  1100  feet.  From  the  hanks  of  the  Essequibo  eastward,  the  region  ia 
more  oontracted.  On  the  banks  of  the  Berbice,  thenorlhern  edgu,  which 
contains  Mount  Itabrou  (828  feet  above  the  aea),  is  south  of  5^  N.  lat., 
md  on  the  Corentyn  it  terminates  with  the  rocky  and  bruken  region 
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between  the  northern  rapids  (near  S""  N.  lat)  and  the  great  cataracts 
(near  4'*  20'). 

The  country  between  the  Brst  and  second  eleration,  or  between  the  sand- 
hills  and  the  mountain-region,  has  a  very  broken  and  rocky  surface  between 
the  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  but  it  has  a  strong  and  fertile  soi!,  and  is 
covered  with  tall  trees.  Farther  east  nearly  the  whole  is  occujned  by  sa- 
vannas, especially  between  the  Demerara  and  Berbice.  The  surface  of  the 
savannas  is  rather  undulating,  and  clothed  with  nutritious  grasses,  inter- 
rupted by  woodland  tracts  of  small  extent,  and  intersected  by  namerons 
brooks  and  springs.  They  would  afford  abundant  pasture  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  but  at  present  they  are  not  used.  Along  the  watmourses 
there  are  several  fertile  tracts,  which  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  some 
of  them  are  cultivated.  The  hilly  region,  east  of  the  Essequibo,  is 
partly  covered  with  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  and  with  detached  conical 
hills,  but  the  depressions  between  them  are  extensive,  and  the  soil  cbi^  j 
consists  of  a  strong  and  fertile  loam,  being  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and 
vegetable  mould,  with  a  little  calcareous  earth.  It  is  considered  to  be 
adapted  to  plantations  of  coffee,  and  to  the  vine  and  olive. 

That  portion  of  British  Guayana  which  extends  fnm  4^  N.  lat. 
to  the  Serra  Acaray  is  very  imperfectly  known  east  of  the  E^ssequibo. 
South  of  the  central  mountain-region,  mentioned  above,  ih&re  extends 
a  swampy  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Berbice  river,  which  is  thickly 
overgrown  with  several  kinds  of  palm-trees,  and,  owing  to  the  wetness 
of  the  soil,  which  is  annually  inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  seems 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  extent  of  this  low  tract  is  not 
known.  In  some  parts  it  is  interspersed  with  granite  boulders.  Farther 
south  a  rocky  region  overgrown  with  trees  seems  to  extend'  to  the  chain 
of  the  Serra  Acaray,  which  occupies  the  country  between  1*  and  2* 
N.  lat.,  and  in  its  highest  summits  rises  to  4000  feet  near  the  sources  of 
the  Essequibo.  West  of  the  last-mentioned  river  there  are  very  ex- 
tensive savannas,  but  they  are  traversed  iu  their  length  by  two  ranges, 
from  east  to  west,  of  which  the  northern  and  wider  extends  on  both 
sides  of  3°  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  the  Cannucu  Mountains,  and  the 
southern,  north  of  2°,  the  Carawaimi  Mountaius.  Neither  range  rises 
much  above  the  savannas,  but  both  are  generally  wooded.  The  savannasi 
which  evidently  form  a  portion  of  the  immense  woodless  plains  which 
surround  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Branco  and  its  affluents,  have  a 
sterile  soil,  and  are  in  some  places  without  vegetation,  though  generally 
clothed  with  coarse  grass.  The  winding  courses  of  the  rivers  are  gene- 
rally marked  with  a  belt  of  trees,  which,  however,  at  a  short  distsnce 
from  the  banks  either  become  stunted  or  entirely  disappear. .  In  some 
places  tufts  of  trees  rise  like  verdant  isles  or  oases  in  these  desert  plains. 

The  rivers  of  British  Guayana  contain  great  cataracts  at  those 
places  where  they  pass  through  the  central  mountain-region,  and  even 
farther  north  some  rapids  occur.    The  Essequibo  has  numenws  cats- 
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rftcts  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  they  only  cease  at  the 
Cooramucoo  Mountains  (5**  20'  N.  lat.).  Filly  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  about  10  miles  south  of  its  confluence  with  the  Cuyuny,  the  last 
rapids  occur,  which  prevent  the  tide  from  ascending  any  farther.  The 
Demerara  river  forms  a  great  cataract  near  5**  19'  N.  lat.  The  rapids 
of  this  river  are  near  5^  40'  N.  lat.  The  tide  extends  within  about 
10  miles  of  these  rapids.  In  the  Berbice  river  the  cataracts  occur  between 
4®  19'  and  4**  50',  and  up  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  165  miles  from  the 
sea,  measured  along  the  windings,  the  river  may  be  ascended  by  vesseb 
of  seven  feet  draught.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  12  feet  may  sail 
up  to  5^  20',  upwards  of  105  miles  according  to  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  Ck>rentyn  forms  near  4°  20'  N.  lat.  a  series  of  formidable  cataracts, 
but  it  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cabalaba  (near  5^  N.  lat.) 
for  boats  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet  water,  a  distance  of  150  miles 
from  its  mouth,  measured  along  the  windings. 

The  river  Rupunoony  traverses  the  savannas  south  of  the  Pacaraima 
Mountains,  and  fells  into  the  Essequibo  near  4^  N.  lat.  By  ascending 
this  river  and  its  small  tributary  Quattata,  and  by  a  portage  of  only  800 
3raTdB  over  level  groimd,  the  lake  of  Amucu  is  reached.  From  this  lake 
issues  the  river  Pirarara,  which  falls  into  the  Mahu,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tocoto,  which  joins  the  Rio  Branco.  The  lake  of  Amucu  is  small  in 
the  dry  season,  but  it  is  a  considerable  lake  during  the  rains,  when  a 
portion  of  the  water  is  said  to  run  to  the  Quattata.  The  Rupunoony, 
where  it  flows  through  the  savannas,  near  the  base  of  the  Pacaraima 
Mountains,  has  no  impediments  to  navigation. 

6.  Giuyana  has  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons,  but  they  are  not  so 
distinctly  marked  as  in  Hindustan  or  other  tropical  countries  of  the 
eastern  continent  On  tlie  coast  the  long  dry  season  commences  towards 
the  end  of  August  and  lasts  to  the  end  of  November.  It  is  followed  by 
the  short  rainy  season,  from  November  to  the  middle  of  February,  in 
which  showers  are  frequent.  Then  comes  the  short  dry  season,  which 
continues  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  is  followed  by  the  long  rainy 
season,  in  which  the  rains  descend  in  torrents  and  the  rivers  inundate  the 
adjacent  low  lands.  The  greatest  heat  occurs  during  the  long  dry  season, 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  83**,  but  it  is  moderated  by  east  and  south- 
east breezes.  These  winds  having  passed  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean, 
have  acquired  a  coolness,  which  refreshes  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that 
during  the  night  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  to  74^  During 
the  great  rains  the  mean  temperature  is  81%  and  the  heat  is  op- 
pressive when  not  moderated  by  northern  breezes,  which  occur  from  time 
to  time.  During  the  short  dry  and  wet  season  the  mean  temperature  is 
a  fraction  above  80^.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  81*2°.  The 
monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  8**  to  12**.  The  change  of 
the  seasons  is  marked  by  violent  thunder-storms.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  except  during  the  rains,  when  certain  diseases  are  pre- 
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valent.  South  of  the  mountain-region  only  two  eeasons  occur.  From 
the  month  of  August  to  that  of  March  there  are  only  occasional  showers; 
but  from  March  to  August  the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  Though  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  this  region  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
the  coast,  the  thermometer  falls  several  d^ees  lower  in  winter  and 
rises  several  degrees  higher  in  summer.  The  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  day  and  night  is  also  greater  than  on  the  coast,  where 
it  does -not  exceed  8"  or  10". 

In  a  country  so  favoured  by  climate  and  soil  every  kind  of  tropical 
products  might  be  raised.  But  hitherto  agriculture  has  been  limits  to 
a  few  articles  of  export,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ;  and  to  those  plants 
which  supply  food,  consisting  of  yams,  cassava  or  mandioc,  plantains 
and  bananas,  sweet  potatoes  and  maize.  The  maize  is  said  to  return 
sometimes  2000  fold.  Many  delicious  fruits  are  indigenous,  as  the  pine- 
apple, guava,  the  marmalade  fruit,  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  Anona  tribe, 
the  sapodilla,  several  species  of  passiflora,  and  the  Brazil  and  Suwarrow 
nuts.  The  cabbage-tree  is  common,  and  there  are  several  species  of 
palms.  The  forest  contains  many  varieties  of  excellent  timber-trees, 
among  which  the  mora  (Mimosa  excelsa)  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  teak 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  green-heart  (belonging  to  the  natural 
family  of  the  Laurineae),  the  sawary  (Pekea  tuberculosa),  the  bully-tree 
(Achras  balata),  the  sirwabally,  crab-wood  (Carapa  Guianensis),  and 
purple-heart,  are  adapted  for  naval  architecture  and  cabinet-work,  &c 
There  are  also  many  vegetables,  which  supply  cordage  and  substitutes 
for  hemp  and  flax  (Schomburgk). 

The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  mules,  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls.  The 
rearing  of  black  cattle  is  neglected ;  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle  are  great 
articles  of  import ;  but  herds  of  black  cattle  and  horses  graze  on  the 
savannas  near  the  Pacaraima  Mountains,  where  they  are  killed  for  the 
hides,  which  are  sent  to  Brazil.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the 
jaguar,  armadillo,  agouti,  ant-bear,  sloth,  a  great  variety  of  monkeys, 
iguanas,  alligators,  and  turtles.  In  the  Essequibo  and  its  affluents 
there  are  several  kinds  of  large  fish,  which  when  dried  supply  an  article 
of  traffic  in  the  interior.  Among  the  birds  are  several  kinds  of  parrots, 
mackaws,  and  humming-birds,  the  flamingo,  Muscovy  duck,  toucau, 
and  spoonbill.  Snakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  poisonoup, 
as  the  rattle-snake :  others  are  distinguished  by  size,  as  the  boa-con- 
strictor. 

Traces  of  iron-ore  are  numerous,  but  no  other  metals  have  yet  been 
found. 

7.  Tlie  population  of  British  Guayana  is  composed  of  aboriginal  tribes 
and  of  foreign  settlers.  There  are  still  10  native  tribes,  which  resemble 
one  another  in  stature  and  features,  but  differ  in  language ;  and  this 
difference  is  so  great,  that  tribes  who  live  contiguous  to  one  another  speak 
languages  which  are  said  to  be  essentially  distinct.    In  some  of  them  a 
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great  number  of  roots  have  a  resemljlance,  but  in  others  thev  differ  greatly. 
These  tribes  do  not  depcud  on  fishiug  and  bunihig  fur  their  fiubsietenee, 
but  cultivate  patches  of  ground  with  mandioc,  maize,  plantains,  yams, 
and  sweet  polatoea.  The  cotton  spun  by  their  women  forms  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  traffic  among  them*  The  number  of  individuals 
in  these  tribes  is  vagiiely  estimated  at  'JOOO.  Those  which  have  the 
most  intercourBC  with  the  settlements  are  the  Arawaaks,  who  live  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  coast  between  the  Corentyn  and  Essecpiibo ;  and 
the  Warraws,  or  Guarann?,  who  inhabit  the  sea-coast  between  the  last- 
mentioned  river  and  the  Orinoco. 

The  foreigners  settled  in  British  Guayana  are  Europeans^  the  descend- 
tuts  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  negroes*  The  negroes  were  slaves  up 
to  1838,  when  they  were  emancipated.  As  it  was  anticipated  that  this 
change  would  be  unfavourable  to  cultivation,  a  number  of  Coolies  were 
brought  from  Hindustan  previously  to  the  emancipation,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  bear  the  climate  very  well* 

The  last  census  of  the  united  culouics  of  Demerara  and  Esse  qui  bo 
was  taken  lu  182!),  when  ttie  po^iulation  consisted  of  3006  whites,  6360 
free  coloured  people,  and  61>,368  slaves*  The  last  census  of  the  popu* 
lotion  of  BcrhicE  was  taken  in  1833,  when  there  were  570  whites,  1661 
free  coloured  people,  and  19,320  slaves.  It  is  supposed  that  at  present 
the  whole  population  consists  of  82,824  negroes,  8076  people  of  mixed 
race,  and  4000  whites,  to  whicli  the  nunther  of  emigrants  since  1B29 
is  to  be  added,  which  amounts  to  about  3100  individuals*  The  emi- 
grants are  partly  whites  from  Engl  ami  and  Maha^  and  partly  Coolies* 

All  the  manufactured  goQ<ls  consumed  in  the  colony  are  brought  from 
foreign  countries,  and  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain*  The  produce 
of  the  country  abo  goes  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America  and  the  Columbian  Arcliipelago. 
Since  tlie  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  there  has  been  a  great  decreaae  in 
the  exports,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


Yeaff  j    Sugar  in  lb*. 

Bum  in  gulii. 

Molars  Ki 

ColTet;  in  lbs* 

Cotton  in 
n>fl* 

I  

1836107, 806, -249 

1833'  88,664,885 

leagj  63,48T,424 

2,980,296 
2,068,052 
1,44^,550 

4,035,569 
3,132,671* 
2,188,772 

5,975,732 
3,143,543 
1,593,232 

656,902 
641,920 
551,325 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  1836  was  estimated  al  2,135,319/.  ster- 
ling, but  in  1839  the  value  hardly  exceeded  1 ,000,000/*  sterling.  Besiilct 
iheie  staple  prodnciions,  eome  minor  articles  are  exported,  anvong  which 
the  principal  are  arrow -root,  indigo,  and  liqueurs.  The  average 
number  of  vessels  which  annually  enter  the  ports  of  the  colony  wa», 
between  i83l  and  1836,  nearly  600,  and  ihcir  tonnage  about  86,000; 
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but  the  tonnage  is  supposed  to  be  now  reduced  by  an  amount  lying  some- 
where between  10,000  and  20,000  tons. 

8.  British  Guayana,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  Demerara,  Essc- 
quibo,  and  Berbice.  The  settlements  consist  of  plantations  of  one  single 
depth  only  along  the  sea-coast  and  extending  a  short  way  up  the  riveiv. 
Some  few  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  but  they  have  no  plantations,  and  are  only  made  for 
cutting  timber. 

t  Georgetown,  the  capital,  formerly  called  Subroek,  is  built  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  river  Demerara,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  har- 
bour formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  safe  but  not  of  easy  access,  as 
a  bar  of  mud  extends  four  miles  out  to  sea,  over  which  no  vessel  drawing 
more  than  nine  feet  can  pass  until  half-flood;  the  channel  along 
the  eastern  shore  has  nineteen  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals ;  the  houses  are  of  wood  and 
seldom  above  two  stories  high ;  they  are  generally  surrounded  1^  a  gar- 
den or  large  trees,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  canals  or  trenches. 
The  public  building,  which  comprises  all  the  public  offices,  is  a  large 
edifice.  There  are  churches  for  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, and  two  public  schools.  The  population  is  stated  to  amount  to 
20,000  souls,  of  which  16,000  are  coloured  people.  This  town  is  the 
commercial  depdt  of  the  produce  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Essequibo 
and  Demerara,  and  its  commerce  is  considerable.  In  1838  the  number 
of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  was  536,  of  those  which  cleared  out  539. 
New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Berbice,  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
the  river,  and  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  difficult 
of  access.  In  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Crab  Island,  which  divides  the 
river  into  two  navigable  channels,  of  which  the  eastern  has  seventeen  to 
twenty  feet,  and  the  western  only  eight  to  thirteen  feet  at  high  water; 
a  bar  also  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  over  which  there  are  only 
seven  feet  of  water  at  low  tides.  In  1833  the  population  amounted 
to  2900  persons.  From  this  town  is  exported  the  produce  of  the  planta- 
tions on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Corentyn. 

9.  Guayana  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  1498, 
when  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  The  first  settlement  was 
formed  by  the  Dutch  in  1580  on  the  river  Pomaroon,  and  called  New 
Zealand,  whence  they  spread  eastward  to  the  Essequibo  and  Demerara, 
but  the  progress  of  the  colony  was  slow.  In  1781  it  was  taken  by  Sir 
George  Rodney,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1783.  In  1796  it 
again  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was  again  restored  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1801).  It  was  taken  for  the  last  time  by  the 
British  in  1803,  and  has  since  remained  in  their  possession.  In  1831  the 
colonies  of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice  were  united  into  one  colony, 
named  British  Guayana,  and  in  1838  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  supreme 
court  or  colonial  pariiament.     This  parliament  is  composed  of  the 
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governor,  the  chief-justicey  attorney-general,  the  collector  of  the  customs, 
and  govemment  secretary,  to  whom  are  added  an  equal  number  of  per- 
sona elected  from  the  colonists  by  the  college  of  the  electors  or  kiezers. 
This  college  consists  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  for  life.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  colonial  parliament,  the 
college  of  kiezers  nominates  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment selects  one  as  a  sittmg  member.  The  members  of  the  parliament 
who  are  elected  serve  for  three  years,  and  go  out  by  rotation.  Every 
member  of  this  legislative  body  has  a  vote,  and  the  governor  has  a 
casting  vote.  He  has  also  an  absolute  veto  on  all  laws  and  ordinances 
which  have  been  passed  by  a  majority. 


The  following  works  have  been  consulted  for  the  description  of  South 
America : — 

Humboldt's  Voyage  aux  Regions  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent, 
1815—1831. 

IK^pons'  Voyage  ^  la  Partie  Orientale  de  la  Terre-Fermc,  1806. 

Lavaysse's  Statistical,  Commercial,  and  Political  Description  of  Vene- 
zueUi^  Trinidad,  &c.,  1820. 

Brown's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  South  America,  ^c,  1819. 

Chesterton's  Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  Venezuela,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, &c.,  1820. 

Hall's  Columbia,  its  Present  State,  &c.,  1827. 

Letters  written  from  Columbia  (anonymous),  1824. 

Campaigns  and  Cruises  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  &c.,  1831. 

Hippisley's  Expedition  to  the  Orinoco,  1819. 

Semple's  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Caracas,  1812. 

Stewart's  Bogota  in  1836  and  1837,  1838. 

Cochrane's  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  Columbia,  1825. 
Present  State  of  Columbia,  by  an  Officer,  1827. 
MoUien's  Travels  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  1824. 
UUoa's  Voyage  to  South  America,  1740. 

Hamilton's  Travels  through  the  Interior  Provinces  of  Columbia,  1827. 
Stevenson's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of  Twenty  Years' 

Residence  in  South  America,  1829. 
Smith  and  Liowe's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Lima  to  Park,  1836. 
La  Condamine's  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  Tlntt^rieur  de  I'AmtJ- 

rique  M^ridionale,  1745. 
Lieut.  Maw's  Journal  of  a  Passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,  1830. 
Meyen's  Reise  umdie  Welt,  1834. 
Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  1828. 
Brand's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Peru,  1828. 
Haigh's  Sketches  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  and  Peru,  1831. 
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Basil  Hall's  Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili, 
Peru,  &c,  1824. 

Andrews's  Journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  through  the  Provinces  of 

Cordova,  Tucuman,  &c.,  1827. 
Proctor's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Cordillera,  &c.,  1825. 
Caldcleugh's  Travels  in  South  America,  1825. 
Helm's  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  1806. 
Mathisson's  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Brazil,  &c.,  1835. 
Shillebeer's  Narrative  of  the  Briton's  Voyage,  1817. 
Three  Years  in  the  PaciBc  ;  by  an  American,  1835. 
Puppig's  Reise  in  Chile,  Peni,  und  auf  dem  Amazonenstrome,  1834. 
Temple's  Travels  in  Various  Parts  of  Peru,  1830. 
Schmidtraeyer's  Travels  into  Chile,  1 824. 
Miers'  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata,  1826. 

Head's  Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the 
Pampas,  1828. 

Molina's  Geographical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of  Chili,  1809. 

Dobrizhoffer's  Account  of  the  Abipones,  1822. 

Beaumont's  Travels  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1828. 

An  Account  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  by  Ignacio  Munez,  1825. 

Mawe's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  1823. 

Webster's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Atlantic,  1833. 

Rengger  and  Longchamp's  Reign  of  Dr.  Francia,  1827. 

Robertson's  I/Ctters  on  Paraguay,  1835. 

Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1839. 

Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1839. 

Haefkens'  Reizc  naar  Guatemala,  1827. 

Wilcocke's  History  of  Buenos  Ayres,  1807. 

Henderson's  History  of  Brazil,  1821. 

Spix  and  Martins,  Reise  nach  Brasilien,  1823 — 1831. 

Eschwege^s  Brasilien,  1830. 

Langsdorfs  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Various  Parts  of  the  World,  1813. 
Luccock's  Notes  on  Rio  Janeiro,  &c.,  1820. 
Freyreiss  Beitrlige  zur  Kenntniss  dcs  Kaiserthums  Brasilien,  1824. 
Eschwege's  Pluto  Brasiliensis,  1833. 

Weech's  Brasiliens  Gegenwartiges  Zustand  und  Colonialsystem,  1828. 
Dudley's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil,  1805. 
Roster's  Travels  in  Brazil,  1817. 

Prinz  Maximilian  von  Neuwied,  Rciscn  in  Brasilien,  1820. 

Bolingbroke's  Voyage  to  the  Demerara,  &c.,  1807. 

Hancock's  Observations  on  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions  of  British 

Guiana,  al)out  1838  or  1839. 
Schomburgk's  Description  of  British  Guiana,  1840. 
Sack's  Beschreibung  ciner  Reise  nach  Surinam,  1821. 
The  first  ten  volumes  of  the  I^ondon  Geographical  JournaJ. 
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Anadia,  Dan  Alagoai,  013 
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AnnapoliEj,  ba>in  and  river,  Not^a  Scotia, 

380, 384 

 ,  Nova  Scotia,  3«7 

 ,  Maryland,  27fl 

Ann^tto  Bay»  Jamaica,  58 

Antarctic  Archipelago,  S.  America,  527 

Anticosti  Iiland^  Britiih  N«,  America,  377, 

447 

Antigtia  lalanil,  43 

Antilles,  Greater,  Ulmids,  4^;  Le^iierj 
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Appftlachicola  Bay,  Florida,  300 

 ,  river,  U.  S.,  a04 

Appomatox  rirer,  Virgmia,  283 
Apur6,  department,  Venesuela,  539 
— —  river,  Orinoco  river,  488 
Apurimac,  river,  Peruvian  Andei,  469 
Aracati,  Ciari,  614 

Aragua,  vale  of,  mountaim  of  Venezuela, 
481 

Anq[[uaya,  Rio,  mountain  i/Mem  of  Braiil, 
(V04 

Arannso  Bay,  Texas,  190 

Araucania,  province,  Chile,  583 

Aiaure,  Venesuela,  539 

Arctic  Archipelago,  N.  America,  103 

■  diicoveriet,  102 

—  highlands,  N.  America,  101 

Arequipa,  department  and  town,  Peru,  567 

Argentine  republic,  S.  America,  586 

Arica,  Arequipa,  567 

Arichat,  Cape  Breton,  385 

Arinos,  Rio  dot,  Tapajoe,  504 

Ario,  Michoacan,  174 

Aritpe,  Occidente,  180 

Arkansas,  pott  of,  Arkansas,  317 

— —  river,  Mistisrippi,  206,  316 

 state,  315 

 hot  springs,  minerals,  salt  plain, 

317 

Arkopolis,  Arkansas,  317 
Arkhangelsk,  New,  N.  America,  83 
Aroostuck,  river,  New  Bnwswick,  389 
Aruha  Island,  66 
Ashley,  river,  S.  Carolina,  294 
Asomp^ion,  Margarita,  66 
AtBiniboin,  river,  lake  Winnipeg,  357 

 Indians,  361 

Assuay,  department,  Ecuador,  558 

 pass.  Equatorial  Andes,  474 

Asimcion,  Paraguay,  592 
AtchafaUya,  river,  Louisiana,  306 
Athabasca,  lake,  N.  America,  600 
Athens,  Georgia,  298  . 
Atrato,  river,  Candelaria  Bay,  476, 477 
Attwood's  Keys,  Bahamas,  64 
Auburn  penitentiary.  New  York,  265 
Augusta  college,  Kentucky,  323 

 ,  Maine,  243 

 ,  Georgia,  298 

Ayacucho,  department,  Peru,  566 

—  ,  plain  of,  566 

Azteks,  Mexico,  188 

Baffin's  Bay,  N.  America,  103 
Bahama  Banks  and  Sea,  1 1 

 Islands,  63 

Bahia,  province  and  town,  Brazil,  611 

Bald  Mountain  Ridge,  Maine,  212 

Ballano,  river,  Panama  (riilf,  110 

Ballenar,  Coquimbo,  581 

Balsam  lake,  U.  Canada,  406,  410 

Balaton,  springs,  New  York,  260 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  278 

Bangor,  Maine,  243 

Baracoa,  Cuba,  61 

Baranca  Nueva,  New  QraDada,  5i8 


Btfbadoet,  islaiid,  38 
Barbuda,  island,  44 
Bajada  de  Santa  ¥6,  Entxe  Riot,  591 
Banda  Oriental,  Argentine  Republic, 
BaroelaDa,  Matarin,  538 
Barceloneta,  Orinoco,  540 
Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  Rio  Negro,  617 
Barrow,  Point,  N.  Americ^i,  82 
Basse  tene,  Guadaloupe,  35 
,  Martinique,  30 

 ,  St  Christopher,  41 

 ,  St.  Lucie,  26 

Batabano,  Cuba,  61 

Bath,  Maine,  243 

Bath,  U.  Canada,  409 

Bathurst  District,  U.  Canada,  40S 

 ,  New  Brunswick,  392 

Batiscan,  river,  L.  Canada,  418 
Baton  Rouge,  Ix)ui8iana,  310 
Boy&ca,  department.  New  Granada,  519 
Bayous,  Louisiana,  306 
Beagle  Channel,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  529 
Bear  Lake,  Great,  N.  America,  100 
Beaufort,  S.  Carolina,  295 
Beauhamois,  L.  Canaida,  443 
Beaver  River,  L.  Canada,  423 
Beacbey,  cape,  N.  America,  83 
Belfast,  Maine,  213 
Belize,  136 

Belleisle,  Straits  of,  Newfoundland,  367 
Behring  s  Strait,  N.  America,  82 
Beni,  river,  Madeira  River,  513 
Betixiington,  Vermont,  248 
Berbice,  British  Guayana,  630 

 ,  river,  mountain  system  of  Pari  roe. 

485 

Bermuda  Islands,  68 

Berry  Islands,  Bahamas,  64 

Bertbier,  L.  Canada,  436 

Bevedero,  lakes.  Plain  of  the  Pampai,  521 

Bexar,  Texas,  196 

Bieque  Island,  48 

Biobio,  river,  Chile,  461,  579 

Big  55andy  River,  Kentucky,  320 

Black  Hills,  N.  America,  92 

Blakely,  Alabama,  305 

Black  River,  Jamaica,  57 

 ,  New  York,  259 

Block  Island,  Rhode  Island,  253 

Blue  Mountains,  Januuca,  57 

 Ridge,  N.  Carolina,  290 ;  S.  Carolina, 

293  ;  Virginia,  282 
Boothia  Felix,  N.  America,  103 
Bogota,  Cundinamarca,  549 
 ,  plain  of,  Andes  of  N.  Grantds, 

480 

Bolivia,  S.  America,  569 
Bolson  de  Mapimi,  Mexico,  150 
Bonacca,  island,  66 
Bonneville,  lake,  N.  America,  78 
Borgrie  Lake,  Louisiana,  306 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  2-31 
Bouchette  8  erroneous  section,  L.  Csnsds, 
421 

Boundary  between  the  United  States  auil 
Lower  Canada,  L.  Canada,  419 
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r  of  the  Vmttd  Staiet  and  British 
sa,  3d3 

College^  Maia«|  1 
,  Pari,  616 

flio,  mgaiitaki  fjtteni  of  FAnmcij 
»3 

kae  Creek  „  Delawoje^ 
r,  Uy,  C^pe  Brettm,  378,  3Sl 
rou^,  Vermont,  248 
wntDlaiD  tyiteiii  ofi  4  OS 
3,  America,  OOO 

ur^igi>T  177 
daud,  378,  381 

Lmerican  Laud  Company,  447 
iOtnmiiiioDe^,  repoft  of,  4'S% 
'ylJejfe,  Peujiaylvaukj  273 
Hh(Hle  hlaiid,  ^4 
le,  U.  Canada,  im 
1^  Looig  Islaudf  263 
uivenity,  Bbode  Inland,  3S4 
jk,  Maine,  213 

— ,  peuiiuiila,  Pittagouiao  Aiid», 

Dtura,  Chihuahtmt  119 
fre,  Ulaiid,  60 

^yres,  ATgetitliie  Republic,  587 

 ,  town,  dS8 

New  Vurk,  261 

^,  VermoTitj  248 

Bay,  Mamchiuetts,  249 

CanailA,  401,  405,  4IIB 

\Hh^  cviuil  0^  Atn4ioi]fl«  Rivcf,  494 
a,  Babio,  612 

Alalmma,  36^ 
kabamai,  6  4 
[duo,  213 

)»,  17;  gulf  of,  75  J  Lower,  ISlj 

,  hIL  f  nusuutaiiu,  76 

Uma,  565 

^B4i]jt^612 

ge,  Ma^isachuiettf^  251 

,  a  CaroliiiB,  296 

Pari,  616 

le,  Yiicataiiji  166 

PaiecL%  nooutitaiti  ay  item  of  Braiil, 

boutidnries  of,  393  ;  climate,  394 
^tioni,  ;  company],  411,  412, 
Lower,  417;  Lower,  north  Uif  the 
AH  ret  ICC,  435  ;  political  history, 
Upi^er,  395 ;  area  and  divisions  of, 
pliyjical  chauacler  of,  403  \  plain 
ll  minerals,  414 
n  Sm,  84 

igua,  town  and  lake,  New  ^"orkj  264 
ria,  l»iy,  gulf  af  DarteiTj,  477 

Miiiionet^  592 
Sut  of.  Nova  Scotia,  37T,  379 
eton^  iiland,  378,  381 :  cook,  3S5 
sr,  riverj  N»  Carolitto,  291 ;  U,  S*, 


Cap«  Frau^^tiis,     Domingo,  &^ 

—  Hairieuj  S.  Dotningo,  55 

Car&oai,  departinent  oiid  towii,  Vennufilas 

Carave1U%  Kspiritu  Santo,  611 
Comitigei  St.  Lucie,  26 
CariUbciati  Sea,  12 
Caribs,  17,  21 

Carlton  Hou«?,  Britiib  N*  America,  358, 360 
Cfltrolitift,  Nordi,  state,  U,  S.,  280 ;  gold, 

291 ;  SouUi,  state,  U.  S,,  293 
Cafouy,  river,  Orinoco  Uiver,  483,  487 
Caroroi  Veiu'Eudoi  539 
Caftagena,  Kew  Grottada,  547 
Cartagu,  Catico,  551 
Carthago^  Costarica,  118 
Ca«a4  Gratidet,  ChiLuiditia,  17!l 

 Occidente,  180 

Caniquiares,  cliauuel,  Orinoco  Hirer ,  486, 

493,  404 
CaKtu%  Maine,  243 
Catatnarca,  Argentine  Eepulitie,  596 
eatflimqui,  river,  Canada,  396,  40O 
Catorce,  S.  Luis  Potoei,  176 
Catukill  Mountaini,  New  York,  93,  258 

 ,  New  York,  264 

Cauca,  deijarttnetjt,  New  Graiuida,  550 

 ,  rivetj  Andei  of  New  Granada,  47T 

Caviiina,  idand,  Pari,  617 
Cax^marca,  Trnxilki,  564 
Caiiaa,  MartinUin,  615 
CayaLoga,  river,  Ohio,  329 
Cayeune,  S»  Americaj  622 
Cayey,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
CaymaiLi,  islaJid*,  67 
Cayte,  Par&,  616 
Celaya^Guaiiaxuato,  173 
Central  Ainf rica,  1 19 

longitudinal  plain,  S,  America, 513 
Cmtre  College,  Keiiiudcy,  323 
Cerro  Azul,  Lima,  566 
Cttacliapoyani,  Trvixillt>,  565 
Chadi  Ijeuhii,  dver,  Pl*tjn  of  the  Pampa^i 

525 

Cbagres,  Panama  Utbmu«,  117  ij,  river,  111 
Cboleurt,  bay  of,  New  Bmtiiivick,  3 874,39 1, 

420,  44d 
CbiLmbly,  rirer,  L*  Camida,  426 
Cliamplain,  ctUiali  New  York,  361 ;  lake, 

94,  247,  259 
— — . —  and  St,  Lawtvtice  railway,  L, 

Cujiada^  413 
Cbandelcur  Uuy,  IxiuifiiintL,  306 
Chapel  Hill,  uiikersity,  N.  Carolina,  293 
C'liorcas,  Chtu^uijoca,  515 
Charlestmi,  Mossochugetti,  251;  S.  CurolinA, 

2l»5 

Cliurlestown,  Nevii,  39 
Cbiirlotte  Town,  Prince  Kdword'e  lahutd, 
364 

 ,      Carolina,  292 

Clmrlotte«ville,  Virginia,  288 
Cimtaboocbee,  river, Alabama,  303  j  Georria, 

Ciiaudiere,  rivvr  and  fallfl,  L.  Caoada*  404, 
408»  426 


636 
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ChecUbucto  Bay,  Nora  Scotia,  379 
Chepo,  river,  Panama  Gulf,  110 
Chmkee  Indiani,  Georgia,^298 
C  hmpeake  Bay,  Maryland,  276 

— —  and  Ohio  canal,  Columbia  Dit- 

trict,  281 

■  railroad,  Maryland, 

378 

Cherter,  Nova  Scotia,  387 
Chiapa,  state,  Mexico,  166 
Chicago,  Illinois,  325 
Chiclayo,  Truxillo,  564 
Cbignecto,  isthmus,  Nova  Scotia,  377 ;  bay, 
381 

Chihuahua,  plain  of,  Mexico,  148 

— — ,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  178 

Chile,  S.  America,  577 

Chillicoth£,  Ohio,  331 

Chiloe,  island  and  province,  Chile,  584 

Chimboraio,  department,  Ecuador,  556 

,  Equatorial  Andes,  474 
Chinchaycocha,  lake,  Peruvian  Andes,  470 
Chippewa,  river,  Wisconsin,  331 
Chippeway  Indians,  N.  America,  361 

•  ,  river,  Canada,  309 ;  village  of, 

412 

Chippewyan  Mountains,  72 
Chiputnaticook,  river.  New  Brunswick,  388 
Chi<^uitos,  plain  of,  S.  America,  515 
Chinqui,  lagoon  of.  Isthmus  of  Panama,  112 
Chiquimula,  isthmus  of.  Central  America, 
122 

Cholula,  Puebla,  169 
Chorrera,  Panama  Isthmus,  117 
Chowan,  river,  N.  Carolina,  290 
Christianstadt,  Santa  Cruz,  48 
Chtiquisaca,  department  and  town,  Bolivia, 
675 

Chuquito,  Puno,  567 

Churchill,  river,  N.  America,  99 

Ciara,  province,  Brazil,  614 

Cibao,  mountains,  S.  Domingo,  48,  54 

Cinaloa,  Occidente,  180 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  330 

Cmti,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  574 

Citara,  Cauca,  550 

Ciudade  de  las  Casas,  Chiapa,  166 

 Victoria,  Durango,  176 

Clarke  River,  Columbia,  78 
Cleveland  Harbour,  Ohio,  328;  town,  331 
Cohan,  Guatemak,  133 
Cobequid  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  380 
Cobija,  Lamar,  574 
Cobourg,  U.  Canada,  4iO 
Cobu  Leubu,  river.  Plain  of  the  Pampas, 
525 

Cochabamba,  department  and  town,  Bolivia, 

575,  576 
Coche  Island,  65 

Cochillo  Grande,  mountains,  mountain  sys* 

tem  of  Brazil,  511 
Cod,  Cape,  Massachusetts,  219 

 fishing,  Newfotmdland,  372 

Coffin  s  Island,  Magdalen  Islands,  447 
Cofaahuila,  state,  Mexico,  177 
Colchagua,  province,  Chile,  582 


Colebra,  Nicaragua,  118 
Colima,  territory  aud  toim,  Mexiea^  HI 
Colonia  del  Sagramento,  Uragnay,  M 
Colorado,  Rio,  Plain  of  the  Puaxpm,  ttl 

 ,  river,  Texas,  193 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  Dislriul,  W 

 New  Yofk,  265 

 ,  district  of,  280 

 River,  78, 207 

 -,  S.  Carolina,  295] 

Columbian  Archipelago,  14 

 Sea,  10 

Columbus,  Ohio,  330 

ConcepcioD  de  la  Chinay  Entre  Rioi^  Ml 

 ,  or  Conception,  Chilian  Aah^ 

463 

 ,  province  and  town,  Chile,  4SI 

Conchos,  river,  Mexico,  149 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  246 
Congaree,  river,  S.  Carolina,  294 
Connecticut,  river,  Connecticut,  255 ;  Xa*- 

sachuaetts,  250;  New  Hamiahixe,  U^; 

U.S.,  202;  Vermont,  247 

 ,  state,  U.  S.,  254 

Constitutions  of  the  scvend  States  of  the 

North  American  Union,  344 
Cook's  Inlet,  Alashka,  82 
Cooper,  river,  S.  Caroluia,  291 
Coosa,  river,  Alabama,  303 
Copiapd,  Coquimbo,  581 
Coquimbo,  province  aud  town,  Chile,  5S1, 

582 

Cordova,  state,  Argentine  Republic,  593; 
town,  594 

Cordillera  del  Este,  Peruvian  Andes,  468 
Cornwall,  U.  Canada,  408 
Corentyn,  river,  mountain  system  of  Parime, 
485 

Coro,  Venezuela,  538 
Corrientes,  state  and  town,  Argentine  Repub* 
lie,  591 

Costarica,  state.  Central  America,  131 

 ,  toble-land  of,  112 

Cotopaxi,  volcano.  Equatorial  Andes,  474 

Covington,  Kentucky,  323 

Crab  Island,  48 

Creek  Indians,  Georgia,  299 

Ciee  Indians,  N.  America,  361 

Crooked  IsUmd,  ^<*fflmft«i  64 

Cruces,  Panama  Isthmus,  117 

Cuba,  Island,  60 

Cubagua,  island,  65 

Cuen^a,  Assuay,  558 

 ,  valley.  Equatorial  Andes,  471 

Cuetlachtlan,  plain,  Mexico,  143 

Culebra,  island,  47 

Culiacan,  Occidente,  180 

Cum&na,  Matuiin,  537 

Cumberland  coal-field.  Nova  Scotia,  383 

 College,  Kentucky,  323 

— ;  Momitains,  Teimessee,  314  ; 

limestone  caves  of,  id, 

 ,  river,  Kentucky,  321;  Ten- 
nessee, 314 

Cundinamarca,  department.  New  GianadSf 
549 


mr 


"^-CTi  Prtraim  Elver,  503 
Sfiui  Paulo,  111)'* 
bii,  river,  PatogOiilim  pliiijifl,  535 
lain  i>r  the  PanifjiEij,  td^ 
^  met  J  ISMequiljo  liiver,  1^3,  4  R5 
lepartment  atid  tomi,  Peru,  5041 

Gulf  of,  12,  108,  109 
ton,  V.  Cauada,  410 
nth  Callegv,.  N«w  HamjHhirpj  24G 
— ,  Ngra  Seotia,  3S0 
igOftif  province,  Bnuilj  012 
Ohio,  331 

re  Bay,  Nenr  Jersey,  260 

juid  Cheiapeidce  canal,  Btinwnxef 

—  and  Hudfou  canalj  Nt^w  Yofk, 

—  River,      S„  203,  259 
— ,  stale,  V.  S.,  274 

iRli  British  Guajrana,  030 

— ^  river^  mouiita  m  syitem  of  Parime, 

idttOf  RiQt  Plam  of  the  Pain|iai, 

I,  istancl,  30 

)MdOf  Oritral  Audesi,  464 
A,  iilajid,  30 
Htdiiifnn,  333 

ite,  Rio,  Plain  of  tlie  PampoSt  &3i 
id,  Cape,  h.  Cartiida,  417,  439 
Hill  Cullege,  Petmaylvaiiia,  273 
Swamp  Caaal,  Virgiuin,  2H7 ;  N» 
lina,  at?2 

Eio,  plain  of  tlie  Pmnpai,  ^17 

le,      Caiiaila,  442 

ica^  iflaiidt  33 

AQiJvillp,  Lauifiaiin,  310 

iter,  Nnva  Sco*ia,  3^11,  387 

Delawart*,  275 

,  New  Ham|Niliire,  210 

Lifl'rei  L  Caimda^  44t 

ip^rh-e^Bf  L.  Cauada,  410,  423,  431!, 

•o,  state  aud  towu,  MecicOf  170 

IainEt  Brituh      America,  ^6 

Di«*tni:r,  U.  Canada,  402 

Marvliiicl,  270 
U  ULitif^,  243 

i>r,  departmcrit,  Ecuadori  OOOi 
— ,  S.  America,  552 
Tivc^r,  S.  CnruliDa,  204 
jlS  muti»,  017 
men,  Bui^ui»«  Ayrw,  580 
ill  Ulaud,  MauiachuaetU,  24d 

—  Town,  New  Jeney,  2ti7 
tioi^  Argeuliue  Republii^,  50O 
tiial,  New  ^"ork,  201 

ake,  N.  America,  R5,  32S,  30S 

1  Saitto,  |irtivjuce,  Biaxil,  UEO 

taux  ludjaiisij  Pf^  Atuetica,  1102 


Eateqnibo,  river,  moutitjiiii  t^stem  of  P^irimo* 
4B2,  4^f,  BriUah  GuayaTio,  030 

Estaiicia^  Se^ipe  del  Rey,  012 

EtcliemiUf  lake,  L.  Canada,  J22,  421  : 
river,  425,  420 

Exumo,  Bahatiiaa,  04 

FAhiLi^sG  rsT  ANtis,  Si  America,  530 
Falmoutli,  Autigtia,  43 

 ,  Jamaica,  57 

Farewell,  Cape,  Greenland,  103 
FaiLardo,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
Faytftreville,  N  .  Cjurolitia,  202 
Federal  District,  Mejcico,  170 
Flint,  river,  Gcrorgia,  297 
Florida  Keys,  299 
Florence,  Alabamii,  1105 
Florida,  jien insula,  V.  S*,  90 

 ~,  lerrltory  of,  290;  lakes,  Ih  a,  300 

Furt  Aug-usUi,  Jamaica,  5S 

 Du(|uesne,  Penniylvauia,  273 

 '  Erie,      Canada,  412 

—  CJeorge,  U.  Canada,  tti. 
Fortune  Ifllaud,  Uahatnas,,  04 
Fort  Koyal,  Martinique,  30 

 Trinir^?,  Martinique,  31 

H  Weill npton,  IJ,  Canada,  408 

Fox,  river,  Ulinoii,  324 

 ,  Wi»co3iajn,  334 

F^cisi  illet  Loui»iatia»  310 
Franc itH^D  de  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  dd  Sul, 
007 

Francisco,  Rio  de,  mountain  tystmn  of  Br%r 

lil,  502 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  323 
Franklin  College,  Ohio,,  331;  Loiiiiiaiia, 

310 

Fraaer,  river,  N.  America,  81 
Fuedetick^lutrg,  Virginia,  288 
FreUtirick  Town,  Marykijd,  279 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  302 
Frencli  Keys,  UahiLitiaji,  04 
Fuudy,  Iwy  of^  N»  Anit'rica,  97 
 ,  Nova  Scotia,  3 -SO 

G.VLAPAGos  Islands,  Ecuador,  55 S 

Galena,  Illinois,  325 

Onlliiioli^,  Ohio,  331 

Gake«ton  Bay,  Texas,  ISO 

Gurua,  ibe,  Peruvian  Andes,  472 

Gasconade,  river,  Missouri,  3lB 

Gasp6^  jK'nlnffiila,  L.  Canofld,  422,  421,  425 ; 

dii^trict,  445 ;  hay,  if/. 
Geneva  CoUe^fp,  New  York,  2*15 
Genesee,,  river,  New  Vork,  250 
George,  lake,  Neiv  Vork,  I'rf, 

  Town,  British  Guayanai  CJO 

■■  —  CuUegt',  KontQcky,  S23 

,  Cay  in  ant,  07 

—  ,  Columbia  District,  2^1  ^ 

 ,  PiiiiceEdword'f  I*lttnd,301 

 ,  S,  Clirolina,  205 

Georgian  Bay,  Huron  l^iike,  30H 

Georgin,,  stale,  3011 ;  moutilanui  iJ.  ;  sngar, 

cultivation  of,  207 1  uuiveraity  of,  2Lll 
Glbtuiif  Cuba,  01 
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G'lnrd  College,  Philadelphia,  374 
Girardeau,  Cape,  Minoun,  330 
Girona,  New  Unuiada,  519 
Gardiner,  Maine,  243 

Gloucecter  Bay,  Georgian  Bay,  U*  Canada, 

406 

 ,  Manachuietta,  231 

Goat  Island,  Canada,  399 
Goderich,  U.  Caiuuia,  411,  413 
Gonaivei,  S.  Domingo,  55 
Gore  Dirtrict,  U.  Cimada,  403 
Gofport,  Virginia,  288 
Guyana,  Peruambuco,  613 
Goyaz,  province,  Brasil,  618 
Granada,  Nicaragua,  118 
Gran  (?haco,  S.  America,  516 
Grand  Bahama,  6 1 

Grande,  Rio,  mountain  fyatem  of  Brasil)  51 1 
Grande-terre,  Guadaloupe,  35 
Grand  lile,  Niagara  River,  399 

 ,  U.  Canada,  400,  409 

 River,  U.  Canada,  407 

Granja,  Ciari,  614 

Grenville  Canal,  Canada,  401,  409 

Great  D«Mrt,  Texas,  192 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  335 

(treenbriar  River,  Virginia,  284 

(vifenland,  104;  discoveries,  106 

(ireen  Mountauis,  Vermont,  97,  247 

 River,  Kentucky,  321 

Grenada  Island,  23 

Grenadines,  or  Grenadillos,  islands,  24 

Grenville  Falls,  Ottawa,  418 

 ,  L.  Canada,  435 

(luachijws,  river  and  valley,  Andes  of  Des- 

Iioblado,  463 
(fuadAlaxora,  Xalisco,  175 
Guadalou|)e  Island,  35 

 river,  Texas,  193 

Guaduos,  Cundinamarca,  550 

Gimioiteco  Archipelago,  Patagonian  Islands, 

5.10 

Guainia,  river,  Amasonas  River,  493 
(jiuilaii,  Guatemala,  134 
(iiiainaiiga,  Ayacucho,  566 
(luaiiabacao,  Cuba,  61 
Guanacache,  lukes,  Plain  of  the  Pampas, 
521 

Guaiiore,  Venezuela,  539 
Guana vacoa,  Cuba,  61 
Guaiioxuato,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  172, 
173 

Guauica,  Puerto  Rico,  51 

Guapohi,  river,  Madeira  River,  513 

Guarapiche,  river,  Venezuela,  535 

Guarisamey,  Durango,  176 

Guatemala,  state,  Central  America,  132; 

old  and  new  city,  133 

 ,  table-land  of,  122 

Guaviare,  river,  Orinoco  River,  487 
Guayano,  British,  S.  America,  624 

 ,  Dutch,  S.  America,  622 

— — ,  French,  S.  America,  trf, 

 ,  8.  America,  621 

Guayaquil,  bay  and  xsWe^,  iLf^satorial 

Andes,  475 


Guayaquil,  department  and  town,  Eo 
557 

Guaymas,  Occidente,  180 
Guelph,  U.Canada,  411 
Guiana,  S.  America,  621 
Gurupatuba,  river,  Amaionas  River, 
Gustavia,  St  Bartholomew,  45 
Guysborough,  Nova  Scotia,  387 

Hackensac,  river.  New  Jeney,  266 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  379 
Haiti,  island,  54 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  879,  386 
Hallowell,  Maine,  243 
Hambato,  Chimboraio,  557 
Hamilton  College,  New  York,  265 
Hampden  Sydney  College,  A'irginia, ' 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  283 
Harbour  Island,  Bahamas,  64 
Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  286 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  273 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  255 
Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  253 
Hatteras,  Cape,  N.  Carolnia,  93,  289 
Havana,  Cuba,  61 
Hawkesbury,  U.  Canada,  408 
Henlopen,  Cape,  Delaware,  275 
Highlands,  Maine,  242 
Hillsborough,  river  and  bay.  Prince  Ed 

Island,*  363 
Hispaniola,  island,  54 
Hockh'Kking,  river,  Ohio,  329 
Holguin,  Cuba,  61 
Holston  River,  Tennessee,  313 
Holyoke,  mount,  Massachusetts,  249 
Home  District,  U.  Canada,  403 
Honda,  Cundinamarca,  549 
Hondiuus,  bay  of,  125 
 — ,  state,  Central  America,  131 

land,  120 
Hoosac,  mountains,  Massachusetts,  ^ 
Hoosatonic  or  Housatonic,  river,  Mss 

setts,  250,  Coraiecticut,  255 
Horn,  Cape,  Tiena  del  Fuego,  529 
Hovas,  Puerto  Rico,  51 
Huallaga,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  472 
Huanaco,  Junin,  565 
Huancabelica,  quicksilver  mines,  Per 

566 

Huari,  Junin,  565 

Huasacualco,  Vera  Cruz,  168 ;  river,  1 
143 

Hudson's  Bay,  N.  America,  101,  85C 

 Company,  354  ;  territo 

Hudson,  river,  U.  S.,  202  ;  JNew  10 

 ,  New  York,  264 

Humacao,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  305 
Huron,  lake,  Canada,  85,  397 ;  Mi 
332 

Ibague,  Cundinamarca,  549 
Ibarra,  Chimborazo,  556 
I^a,  river,  Amazonas  River,  492 
Icononxo,  natural  bridge,  Cundin 
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Iah  F&iilo,  609 

Hio,  Parana  River^  flOd 

;  Kevaflu  de,  Qultviaij  Audea,  436 

m&iHj  ^12^)  I  river,       324 ;  pc^rieif 
alnerali,  325 
IBabamaf,  64 

I  itote,  336  i  prairiei,  327;  Jine- 

^wi. ;  minenLlii,  id. 

&nti«h  N.  America.  361 1  United 

^  224,  351 

nOJj,  Indiana,  dtJ 

iibM,WeitemteiTitory,337;  United 

,234,331 

k  Guanaximto,  173 

Smnudu,  68 

I  iiTcr,  CaiMuln,  396 

ntitiiicu,  Mitsnurj^  31 S 

^a,  Concepcitin^  583 

eparknent,  New  Granada,  547 

{li  RiOr  mQuntaiQ  lyfitem  of  Brazil^ 

fke,  MiiaiisijTp],  84 

,  Mijaiaiippi,  312 
'Hie,  Illinai^  323 

Rio,  mountain  system  of  Briutil,5l2 
rem  Cry*,  168 
I  Xdlond,  57 

Kf,  BritiAl)  N.  America^  101,  356 
Btiver,  Iowa,  336;  Virgtinti,  263, 

Fgwii,  Vi^^lnJi^  2^9 
liti  Island,  106 
imin,  565 

Ter  and  vull^j^  Peruvian  AiideSj 

^utur,  rirer,  L,  Catiada,  43  S 
iCitf,  Miiaouri,  320 
^  GollegCf  Louisiana,  310 

^  ,  Missisiippi,  312 

 J  Pt-nmylvoiiiB,  273 

tCeiUcal  Scboolj  Pemiaylvanio,  273 
Nrilkj  Indiana,  327 
L.  Caiuwk,  436 
Iti  Difitrict,  U,  Canada,  403 
iu  TqwfJ,  408 
Vnlcjiin  of|  Mexictt,  171 
tiver,  Peniisylvaiiia,  271) 
^la,  59B 

lipirtroent,  Peru,  565 

ksEA,  U  Cai^d^  44  J 
,  8(*  Iflwriiiice,  87 
le,  river,  Illinois  324 

^  -—J  Iiidinna,  S26 

a,  muiMitam,  Maine^  212 

Hoad,  Gonn&ctiiig  Ciiuspe  and  New 

wick,  115 

1^  Great,  river,  Virginia,  2Ri 

rivt-f,  Mniiie,203,242 

ro^id,  1^  Canada,  443 

ptatc,  320 
|r,  river, 
— ,  ijifiiigs,  321 


Kentucky,  cavet,  322 
Ketiyon  College,  Ohio,  331 
Keys,  Btdianuus^  64 
^— ,  Honduraa  Gulf,  67 
Key  Sal,  Dobamui  64 

 West,  Florida,  2S« 

iLmg  Charles*!  Southland,  Tierra  del  Fuegci, 
528 

Kiug  George  IIL,  Archipelago,  81 
King  a  Posta'  Compauy,  Canada,  442 
Kingston,  Jamakft,  57 

,  St.  Vjucent,  25 

— —  ,  U.  Canada,  409 

Knig^  ^Viltiain's  Laiid^  Patagoniun  Anclea, 
459 

Kittatiuny  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  366 

L^DRADoa,  Higtdandi,  N.  America,  190  ; 

peninvala,  355 
La  Chine,  caiial^  L.  Canada,  402,  43G 
Jjt  Clncbe,  Tnouijtain9,  U^  Coimda^  404 
Lactacunga,  CbiuibomKo^  557 
Ltt  Fayette?  College,  P«w»ylvajjia,  273 
LAgiuiA,  Sta,  Catliarina,  60  B 
Li^ofl,  Xaltsco,  175 
La  Grila^  New  Granada,  549 
La  Guayra,  ^  eneznelo,  538 
La  Havej,  river,  Nova  Scotia,  380 
Lake  of  the  Woodi,  N,  America,  354 
Lamar,  department  mid  town,  Bolivia,  574 
Lambayeque,  TruJiillo,  564 
La  Meaa,  Veragna,  118 
Lanark,  U.  Canada,  408 
I^ieodter,  Ohio,  331 

,  Pennsylvania,  273 
~-  — —  Sound,  N.  America,  103 

Pa£,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  576 
— ,  Lower  California,  181 
Lu  Plata,  provincci  of,     America,  586 
La  Prairie,  L,  Canada,  443 
Laranjeiras,  Sergipe  del  Rey,  612 
La  Screim,  Cotiuimbo,  582 
L^ivayen*  Rio,  Paraguay  Hifer,  514 
 ,  tiver  ajid  valley,  Audet  of  Des- 

poblado,  463 
Leeward  Ishuida,  15 
Lehigh,  river,  Pemiftylvauia,  270 
Le  Maire,  itniit  of,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  520 
Leon,  Kicamgua,  118 
Levi,  Pointy  L.  Canada,  426 
Lew  it  River,  Columbia  River,  78 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  323 
Licking,  river,  Kentucky,  320 
Liguanea,  plain,  Jamaica^  57 
Lima^  department  oud  towt^  Peru,  565 
Litiiou  Buy,  Panama  latbmud,  117 
Little  I«lat)d,  Bahamas,  61 
Little  Huvk,  Arkaniatf^  317 
Liverpool,  Nova  SeoEk,  396,  387 
Llanufl,  Plains  of  the  Orinoco,  4B8 
Llauricocha,  [jike,  Peru,  170,  563 
London  Diatrict,  U,  Canada,  403 
Long  I&laud,  Bahamji^  64 
t  Bermudftft,  68 

 ,  New  York,  257 

Long  PoinJ,  U*  Canada,  413 
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Loreto,  Lower  Califoniia,  181 
Lortca,  New  Granada,  518 
Lm  Alamos,  Occideiite,  180 
Lm  Azoques,  Aasuay,  558 
—  Saiitoc,  Panama  Isthmus,  117 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  251 
Lyun,  Massachusetts,  251 
Loza,  Assuaj,  558 

 ,  Mountam  Knot  of,  Equatorial  Andes, 

474 

Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  378 
Louisiana  College,  310 

 ,  state,  305 

 ,  bays,  306 

 ,  lakes,  307 

 ,  sugar-cane,  cultivation  of,  308 

,  prairies  of,  309 

 ,  canals,  309 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  Kentucky, 
322 

,  Kentucky,  323 
Lubeck,  Maine,  243 
Lucayot,  islands,  63 
Lucea,  Jamaica,  57 
Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  379,  387 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  288 

Macapa,  Pari,  616 

Maceyo,  Das  Alagoas,  613 

Machias,  Maine,  243 

Mackenzie  River,  N.  America,  98 

Mackinac,  Michigan,  333 

Macon,  Georgia,  298 

Madaleine  Islands,  Gasp^,  447 

Madawoska,  river.  New  Brunswick,  389, 423 

 ,  settlements,  390 

—  ,  river,  Ottawa,  404 

Mafleira,  Rio,  Amazonaa  River,  513 

Madisou,  Indiana,  327 

—  ,  Wisconsin,  335 

Madre  de  Dios,  Archi|)elago,  Patagonian 
Islands,  529 

Mahou  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  379 

Maine,  state,  U.  S.,  212 

Mabvijle,  Kentucky,  323 

Maitlaiid,  river,  U.  Canada,  413 

Mai  Bay,  L.  Canada,  441 

Maldonado,  Uraguay,  590 

Mamore,  river,  Madeira  River,  513 

Managua,  Lake,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  114 

 ,  Nicaragua.  118 

Manchester,  Virginia,  288 

Mandingo  Bay,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  110 

Mangueira,  Lake,  mountain  system  of  Bra- 
zil, 511 

Manhattan  Island,  New  York,  258 
Manitoulin  Islands,  Canada,  398 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  322 
Manseriche,  Pongo  dc,  Peruvian  Andes,  470, 
471,  490 

Mautaro,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  469 
Maitzanillo,  Cuba,  61 
Mogaguona,  Boluunas,  61 
Magalhociis,  strait  of,  S.  America,  527 
Magdolena,  Rio,  department  New  Granada, 
547 


Magdalena,  rirer,  Andes  of  Kef  Gn"^!?' 

478  I- 
Magdalen  Islands,  Gasp^  441  K 
Maracaybo,  lake,  Andes  of  Ncv  QmII 

478  1 

 ,  Zulia,  539  I 

Maracay,  Venezuela,  iiL  I 
Marajo,  island,  Aroazonas  River,  491,  I 
Maranhio,  province  and  town,  Biisii,(l&  1 
Maranon,  nver,  Amazonas  River,  490  < 
 ,  river  and  valley,  Peruvim  A»i>i 

471 

Margarita,  island,  65 
Marianna,  Minas  Geraes,  619 
Marie  Galante,  ialaud,  35 
Marietta,  Ohio,  331 
Maroon  Town,  Jamaica,  58 
Marona,  river,  Amazonaa  River,  493 
Marony,  river,  mountain  system  of  Ptfi*( 
485 

Mars*  Hill,  L.  Canada,  353,  421 
Martha*s  Vinevord,  Manacbusetts,  249 
Martinique,  island,  30 
Maryknd,  state,  U.  S^  376 
Masaya,  Nicaragua,  118 
Massachusetts,  ba^  and  state,  U.  S.,  249 
Masseme  Mountains,  Arkansas,  216 
Matagorda,  bay  and  town,  Texas,  190 
Matamoros,  Tamaulipas,  177 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  61 
Matto  Grosso,  Province,  Brazil,  617 
Maturin,  department,  Venezuela,  537 
Maule,  province,  Chile,  583 
Maule,  river,  Chilian  Andes,  460 
Maumee,  river,  Indiana,  326 

 ,  Ohio,  329 

Maurepas,  lake,  Louisiana,  307 
Mayagues,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
Maypu,  river,  Chilian  Andes,  461 
Mazaroony,  river,  Essequibo  River,  485 
Mazatlan,  Occidente,  180 
Medellin,  Cundinamarca,  549 
Megantic,  lake,  L.  Canada,  426 
Melville  Island,  N.  America,  104 

 Peninsula,  102 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  315 
Memphramagog,  lake,  L.  Canada,  425 

  ,  Vermont,  247 

Mendoza,  state  and  town,  Argentine  1 

public,  594,  595 
 ,  Rio  de,  Plain  of  the  Pamj 

524 

Menomonles,  river,  Michigan,  333 
Merida,  Yucatan,  166 
 Zulia,  539 

Merrimack  River,  New  Hampshire,  2 

Massachusetts,  250;  U.  S^  202 
Metapa,  Salvador,  132 
Meta,  Rio,  Orinoco  River,  487 
Metis,  river,  L.  Canada,  422,  423 
 ,  lake,  424 

Mexican  Isthmus,  general  view  of,  108 
Mexico,  animals,  156;  city,  171;  dim 
151;  constitution,  186;  general  desa 
tion,  140;  gulf,  13;  manulacture*,  1! 
metiUf,  158 ;  populatioii,  160;  ports,  D 
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153;  roads,  IBS^  state*,  lG5j 

Mexico,  160 
1,  Ohio,  3:iO 
ir,  Ohio,  32 g 
fmi^7j  Ohio,  331 
ike,  85 

ale,  U*  S.,  332 
unacr,.  Bliciiigati].  333 
<— —  sttmii,  N,^  AmeKca,  3&8 
rtate,  Mexico,  173 
ilmiu,  Cji[>e  Bretnn,  3Sfi 
— — Ga.*]!*,  l  is 
Conege,  Vfrmdiit,  248 
,  Vermont^ 
J  Ctmnecticut,  256 
rtHct»  U.  CaiuitU,  403 
e,  Georgia,  298 
Mich  [frail,  335 
Kova  Scotia,  380,  393, 3&4 
ft.  pFo?^ijiwi,  Brasil,  619 
tit  ,  Joiva*  338 

rtver  Aud  hi&^r,  New  Brunswick, 

mountain  ijiteoi  of  Bnuil^  511 
ate,  ATgeiilifie  republic,  591 
river,  90,  20 J  -,  Louisiana,  300; 

el^af,  B@  ;  plain,  fits 
ate,  U.  8^310 
f€T,  U.  S.,  205,  318 
te,U.S-,  317 
ities^3l1> 
rterala,  319 

,  table-lui>d  of,  Mexico,  H5 

LbaTTia,  3U5 

,  AlalKLftiaf  303 

^r,  n.  H.,  204 

^er,  New  Vork,  i50 

e«r  Grtantuli^  54  B 

ftf  riw,   PeniijyWwiia,  270; 

chigan,  333 
j«  Jamaica,  57 

DiahuilA.  178 
kir  Leou,  177 
Upper  Calir^^ia,  1^2 
i),  Umgiiay,  590 
Virguiio,  2*^6 

VetiJiutJt,  24 

^ij  river  and  faUsp  L.  Cdiiada, 

land  and  c\ty^      Canada,  433 
iver,  Michigan,  33£,  333 
ifllonil,  38 
lake,  Mmine,  242 
Ai-eqiiijja,  5li7 
I  JamaiCfi,  57 
lijHioTiarif^.  355 
ichuacaii,  173 

ulf,  Uthmu«  of  Fanama,  U2 

ver,  Hon<lurai  DaVi  Tt24 

rat,  N,  Carttlirm.  2itO 

«i  N,  Aujerica,  WO 

rie,  ArkAnsAA,  317 

Mvtj'm  College,  Mary  laud,  279 


Moftut  V<!mon,  VirgiTiia, 
MoJtoi,  pltiiii  oC,  S.  America,  515 
Moyubanibat  Tmit:>llo,  5115 
Murfreeibtirough,  THmieseeet  315 
Mu^kiiigum,  riveri  Ohio,  329 
Muskuk^j  lake,  U.  Canada,  404 

NAciie^,  rker,  Tciia,  lfl3 

Nocogdoehet,  Tvxm,  1 96 

Nain,  Morv^viai]  settlement  at),  Britiab  N 

America,  355 
Kautuck«*t,  iftlmid,  MoAsachuMttij  249 
NapormiiL,  Trnudad,  19 
Nap\  river,  AmaiLnnfl$  RLier,  492 
Nahil,  Rio  Gmnde  do  Norte,  (>14 
Xata,  Panama  lathinus,  117 
Natawaaauga  Ji<iy,  Georgian  Bay,  398; 

Hiver,  406 
Natcliez,  Mivissippit  312 
Natchitoches,  LouulanH,  310 
Nativtdode,  Goyan,  619 
Natural  Bridge,  Vtrgiiim,  286 
Narmgannet:  Bay,  RhtMie  tslan*!,  252 
Narrows,,  New  Vorkf  257 
N  ashv  ilk  J  Tennessee  ,315;  U  n  iv  ersi  ty  of, 

id. 

Nanau,  New  ProviiIcTi<:e»  64 

Navy  bland,  Canada,  399 

Kpgfo,  Riu,  Amofijuiu  Biver,  4^G,  493 

 ,  Putagoniau  Haini,  525 

—  ,  UrRguay  River,  513 

NelsQiii  rsref,  N*  America,  119 

Neiwe,  river,  N.  Carolina,  291 ;      S.,  203 

Nevis,  i»liaid|  39 

New  Albany f  Indiana,  327 

'         Amstjerdarn,  Britiih  Guayana,  630 

Newark  Bay,  New  Jersey,  266 

 C^ilififjo,  Ui^lnware,  275 

—  ,  New  Jersey,  267 

New  Bed  fort],  Ma««a£liusetts,  251 
Newherji,      CnruUna,  292 
New  Bruntwick,  N^w  Jcney,  267 
 ^provStice,  N,  America*  387  j 

miiieruifl,  392 
^iewinirgh,  New  York,  2R3 
Newbury  PoTt,  Maft^chutettf,  251 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  275 
— — — "  District,  U.  Canada,  403 
— - — — p  New  Brunswick,  392 
New  England  StateJ,  U.  S.,  2il 
Newruuijdliunl,  inland,  100,  367  ;  Banks, 

371  ;  fisheries,  372;  minerals,  375 
New  Grmiudu,  S.  America,  5J'2 

*  Hum^Mhtre,  atate,  215 

' — —  Hartnony,  Itidiaiiai  327 

 Ha  veil,  Connecticut!  253 

 Jersey,  state,  U.  S.,  265 

—  Leon,  state,  Mexico,  177 

 J^nilon*  Connecijcnt,  256 

— —  Hes.(COt  state,  Mexico,  179 

*  Orlt^ai^s,  Lci Indiana,  309 

Newport,  Kentucky,  32;j 

 ,  Hhudp  I*land,  254 

New  Prov  i deuce,  B^hamoA,  64 

  Bouth  WaWj  British  N>  AmeiieM^ 

2  T 
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Nf^wton  Theological  Seminary,  Mamcha- 

New  York,  state.  256;  city,  262;  Bay, 
257  ;  University,  264 ;  Medical  College, 
265  ;  lakes,  259 
Neyva,  Cundtiiamarca,  549 
Niagara  District,  U.  Canada,  403 
— — ,  fulls  and  river,  Canada,  398,  399 

 ,  U.  Canada,  412 

Nicaragua,  Plain  of,  Isthmui  of  Panama, 
113 

 ,  lake,  114 

— — '  ,  state.  Central  America,  131 

—  ,  Nicaragua,  119 

Nicolet,  L.  Canada,  443 
Nicoya,  Gulf  of,  113 
Niles,  Michi)i;an,  333 
Nipissing,  lake,  V.  Canada,  404 
Nipisighit,  river.  New  Brunswick,  391 
Nombre  tie  Dios,  Durango,  176 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  288 
North  America,  Biitish,  general  description 
of,  353 

—  Devon,  N.  America,  104 

 eastern  boundary  between  New  Brunt- 
wick  and  the  United  States,  388 

 of  the  Unitetl  States, 

case  stated,  remarks  upon,  427 

 Foreland,  U.  Canada,  413 

Northumberland  Strait,  Nova  Scotia,  377, 
381,  382 

North-west  Company,  354  ;  territory,  355 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  256 
Nossa  Senhora  de  Desterro,  Sta.  Catharina, 
608 

 do  Pilar.  Goyax,  619 

Nova  Scotia,  and  Breton  Island,  N .  America, 
377 

 ,  381;  rivers,  382;  minerals, 

id.;  coals,  383;  Gsheries,  384;  bays, 
379 

Novita,  Cauca,  551 
Nueces  Bay,  Texas,  190 

 ,  river,  Texas,  193 

Nuevitas,  port,  Cuba,  61 

Nuevo  Santunder,  Tamaulipas,  177 

Oaxac.a.  state,  Mexico,  166;  town,  167 
Obydos,  Par4,  616 

—  ,  Strait  of,  Amozonas  River,  491, 

497,  498 

Ocana,  Mountains  of,  Andes  of  N.  Granada, 
476 

 ,  New  Granada,  548 

Occidente,  state,  Mexico,  179 
Oeiras,  Piauhy,  615 

Ohio,  river,  Indiana,  326;  Kentucky,  320; 
Mississinpi,  206  ;  Pennsylvania,  270 ; 
state,  3'28;  river,  id.;  prairies,  ;  mi- 
nerals, id. ;  canals,  330 

 ,  University  of,  331 

Old  Town,  Maine,  243 

Omoa,  Humluras,  131 

Ontario,  Lake,  N.  America,  85,  400 

Oregon,  river,  N .  America,  207 

Orinoco,  department,  \eneivie\a^ 


Orinoco,  Plains  of,  and  river,  S.  America, 
486 

Orixi-mina,  river,  Amazonas  River,  494 
Orisaba,  mountain,  Mexico,  144 
Orono,  Maine,  243 
Oropesa,  Cochabamba,  576 
Onia,  ishmd,  66 

Gruro,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  575 
Osage,  river,  Missouri,  218 
Otav4lo,  Chimboraxo,  556 
Ottawa  District,  U.  Canada,  402 

 ,  river,  U.  Canada,  ^ 

Ottanabee,  river,  U.  Canada,  406, 410 
Otter,  Peaks  of,  Appalachian  Moantaiiii^ 
93,  282 

Otway  Water,  Patagonian  Plains,  458 
Ouelle,  river,  L.  Canada,  423 
Ouro  Preto,  Minas  Geraes,  619 
Ouse,  river,  U.  Canada,  407 
Otark  Mountains,  N.  America,  89;  Ar* 
kansas,316;  Missouri,  318 

Palbnquk,  ruins  of,  Chiapa,  166 
Pamlico,  river  and  sound,  N.  Carolina,  289, 
290 

Pampa  del  Sagramento,  Plain  of  the  Ani- 
ionas,496 

Pampero,  wind.  Plain  of  the  Pampss,  523 
P^pas,  Plain  of  the,  S.  America,  517 
Pamplona,  New  Granada,  549 
Panama,  Gulf  of.  111 

 and  Nicaragua,  isthmus,  109;  town, 

117 

Panuco,  river,  Mexico,  147 

Pari,  province  and  towxk,  Brazil,  615,  616 

Parahyba  do  Norte,  province,  Brazil,  614 

 ,  Parahyba  do  Norte,  id. 

Paraguay,  state,  Argentine  Republic,  59) 

 ,  river,  Parani  River,  514 

Paramaribo,  Surinam,  623 

Parani,  Entre  Rios,  591 

 ,  Rio,  plain  and  river,  mooirftf* 

system  of  Brazil,  507,  50S,  520 
Parati,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  610 
Paria,  gulf  of,  Trinidad,  18 
Pardo,  Rio,  Parani  River,  508 
Paricatiba,  island,  Plain  of  the  AmaaoBS^ 

497 

Pari  me,  mountain  system  of,  S.  Ameridi 

482  .  ] 

Parinacochas,  lake,  Peru,  561  \ 
Pamahyba,  or  Paranahyba,  plain  and  lifi^  ) 

mountain  83rstem  of  Brazi^  506  | } 

Parral,  Chihuahua,  179  if 
Parry  Islands,  N.  America,  104  1^ 
Pascagoola  Bay,    Alabama/  303;  nrth  lj» 

Missi^ippi,  31 1  I  i 
Pasco,  Junin,  565  If, 
 ,  Mountain  Knot  of,  Peruvian  m\ 

Cerro  de,  469,  470  K 
Pascuaro,  Michoacan,  173  1^ 
Paso  del  Norte,  New  Mexico,  179  l^f^ 
Passage  Island,  47  Iv]^ 
Passaic,  river,  New  Jersey,  266 ;  fsllii  ^  l.^.. 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  Maine,  242  Iv 
Pastasa,  river,  Amaionas  River,  492 
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Auciij  551 

mrnmtaio  knot  of,  Equatodal 
.474 

51,  Boenoi  Ay«*,  5  99 

Ifllajidi,   S.    America,  529; 

[A,     America^  585 

,  riFCT,  Marykiid,  277 

iiver,  C^itral  America,  121 

oke,  tnountaju  ■yiCem  of  Braiil^ 

I,  New  Jmey.  267 

t,  ri?er,  M*r>'laiid,  277 

Nfarmwi  of^  Am£ytoiiaA  Hiirer,  4^1 

et,  Rhode  Islatid,  254 

irer,  Zjouuiiuia,  305  ^  Mialaippi, 

T€T,  S.  Carolina,  203,  294 
EI,  Milckfnvie,  100 
fuifUeriie,      Cotinik,  41 1 
iiry  Syttem,  Uuited  States,  234 
n  lil&Dil,  46 
rania  College^  273 

,  itate,  tr.  S,  jefl 


:>t,  Tivffr,  Mai  tie,  202^  242 
!a.  Fieri  da,  302 
PoCTto  Rico,  52 
river,  AlatjamS)  302 
mcoj  proviuce  atid  towti,  Braiil, 
li 

Im  Crui,  168 
mboy,  New  Jereev,  267 
^Canada,  40^^ 
America,  550 

iac,  T^vett  New  Bmriswick,  3&1 
bke,  Central  America,  l'i5 
siigh,  U.  Caitada,  410 

Tgt  ^'^^giMlft^  2^8 

libia,  l^iiiiAylvaiiia,  272 

pruviiic€p  Brazil,  ft  1 4 

coal-field.  Nova  Scotia,  3fl3;  liar- 

IH\  I  town,  387 

^  rirer,  Paraguay  Hiver^  914 

juntaiii,  N.  Carolina,  330 

Das  Alagrau,  013 

ilade,  67 

ima,  566 

ke,  THmdad,  19 

hsidente,  1  BO 

^Crooked  lileuid,  04 

*f  Fennvylvaiilii,  273 

m^lo  ,  501 

x«at,  Noirtb  America,  8$,  Middle^ 
rortbenit  93 

iTooded,  Plaiui  of  fhii  Orinoco,  480 

10  dc  la,     Amtrica,  520 

ver,  Miuouri,  2^6 

'g,  New  York,  264 

h,  Ma«wchu«etti,  Z^l 

^  Motiteertat,  3^ 

Pilre^  Guadiiloupp,  35 

«  CeKailet,  L.  Canada,  439 

orge,  Grtmada,  23 


Poinr  Pe1*e,  U.  Canada,  414 
Ponce,  Puerto  Hico,  52 
Pontchartrain,  lake,  txtuiBtanai  3D7 
Popayat],  Cstuca,  551 
Popocatepetl,  MeiicOf  H4 
Porco,  MotiiitiiLm  Knot  of>  Bolivian  Andes, 
466 

PorongoR,  loft,  Plain  of  the  Piunpas,  517 

Port  Atftonin,  Jamaica,  5^ 

— —  au  Prince,  S.  Domingo,  55 

 Hop,  U.  Can&dAf  410 

Portlanir,  Maine^  243 
Port  Maria,  Jamaica^  5H 

 Moiaut,  Jamaica,  id. 

Porttieuf,  L.  Canada,  412 

Parto  Allegro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  607 

 Bella.  Panama  Isthmut,  116 

Port  of  Sfjairi,  Trinidad,  19 

 Royal,  Jamaica,  57 

PoHmnouIlt  aiMi  Cleveland  Canal,  Ohio,  330 

 New  Haiti jT«h ire,  24fi 

 Virginia,  288 

Port  Talbot,  U.  Caniido,  413 

P*Mt  Office,  United  State*.  237 

Potomac  Rlrer,  Columbia  Distrioti  2S1; 

Maryland,  277;  U.  B,203 
Potofli.  Cerro  de,  Bolivian  Andef,  466 
—  1    departineid  atid  towu,  Bolivia, 

575 

Piito^i,  Misiouri.  320 
Pougbkeeraie.  New  ^'ork,  263 
Prairies,  N.  Amenm,  91,  2U9 
Prince  Edward  Inland ,  N,  America,  363 
Prince  of  Wales  bUnd,  N.  Anjerica,  SI 
Princetwij  CoJle^fe,  New  Jersey,  267 
Proclamation  of  1763,  431 
Providence  Bay,  Rhode  Inland,  2511 

  Chatiupl,  1 1 

 ,  Old,  ishind,  66 

 ,  river  and  town,  Rhode  liland , 

2.53 

Public  L&nd^  Canada,  452 ;  UtiSted  Slatei, 
236 

Puehla  de  lo«  Angelo*,  town,  169 

 ^-^^»tate,  Meifiiuo,  168 

Puerto  Cabello,  Veuexueta^  533 

 Priiicf|je,  Cuba.  61 

— —  Rico^  Inland,  50 

 ^  A'elo,  Panama  inthmiia,  116 

Puna^  island,  Guayoquii  Bay,  475 
Puno,  dejiartmentand  town,  Peru,  566 
Punta  de  Arenaj,  Panama  fathmut,  1 17 
Puri6cacion.  C^ilima,  174 
Pnttimayo.  river,  Amasonas  Hirer,  492 
Pyramid,  CholuJa,  169  j  Vera  Crui,  168; 
Mexleo,  170 

QCADRA,  island,  81 
Quebec  Act,  1774,  450 

 ,  L,  Ciuifldfl,  438 

 Province,  Act  ofl79li  for  dividing 

into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  451 
Queen  CWlotte,  ialand,  K.  America,  Si 
Queenstov^n,  Ouiadaj  400,412 
Queretaro,  itate  and  town,  Mexico.  172 

 ,  table-land  of,  Mexico,  1 46 

2  T  2 
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Quesaltenango,  Guatemala,  133 

Quibdo,  Cauca,  550 

Quill  Ota,  Aconcagua,  582  . 

Quindia,  Andes  of  N.  Granada,  476 

Quints  Bay,  U.  Canada,  405,  406,  409 

Quito,  Chimborazo,  556 

—  ^,  valley,  Equatorial  Andes,  474 

Raleigh,  N.  Carolina,  292 
Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  288 
Rappahannock,  river,  Virginia,  283 
Rariton  Bay  and  River,  New  Jersey,  266 
Raspadura,  Quebrada  de,  rivers  Atnto  and 

San  Juan,  477 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  273 
Realejo,  Nicaragua^  118 
Red  River,  Arkansas,  316 

 ,  Louisiana,  307 

,  Mississippi,  206 

 ,  Texas,  193 

 ,  Iowa,  336 

•  ,  Lake  Winnipeg,  357 

Rentema,  Pongo  de,  Peruvian  Andes,  471 
Report  of  the  British  Commissioners,  1840, 

432 

Rhode  Island,  state,  IT.  S.,  252 
Rice  Lake,  U.  Canada,  406,  410 

— ,  wild,  Wisconsin,  334 
Richelieu,  river,  L.  Canada,  426 
Richmond,  U.  Canada,  408 

 ,  Virginia,  287 

Rideau,  canal  and  lake,  Canada,  401,  409 
Rimousky,  river,  L.  Canada.  423,  444 
Rio  Colorado,  N.  America,  74,  193 
 do  Janeiro,  province  and  city,  Brasil, 

609,  610 

 del  Norte,  N.  America.  74 

 de  las  Casas  Graiides,  Mexico,  149 

 Grande  do  JNorte,  province,  Brazil, 

614 

— ^  do  Sul,  or  de  San  Pedro,  pro- 
vince, Brazil.  607 

Rio  Grande,  Mexico,  146,  149 

 Negro,  province.  Brazil,  617 

  Santiago,  Mexico.  146 

Rioja,  state  and  town,  Argentine  Republic, 
595,  59G 

Ristigouche,  river.  New  Brunswick, 391,  445 

Riobamba.  Chimborazo,  557 

Riviere  Trois  Pistoles,  L.  Canada,  423, 444 

 Verte,  L.  Canada,  423 

Road-town,  Tortola,46 

Roanoke,  river,  N  Carolina,  203,290 

Roatan,  island,  66 

Rochester,  New  York,  264 

Rock  River,  Illinois,  324 ;  Wisconsin,  334 

Rocky  Mountains,  71,  72,  74 

Roostuck,  river,  New  Brunswick,  389 

Rosario  de  C(icuta,  New  Granada,  548 

 ,  Santa  F^,  593 

Roseau,  Dominica,  33 
Rossignol,  lake,  Nova  Scotia,  382 
Ross,  Unper  Califoniia,  182 
Royal  I*land,  Bahamas,  61 
Rugged  Island,  Baliamas,  64 
Rum;  river,  W^iscousin,  334 


Rum  Ke J,  Rahamaa,  64 

RapunooDj,  river,  Kf  qoibo  Rirv,  41 

Russia,  territoiy  of,  in  N.  America,  3M 
Ratget's  CoUege,  New  Jeney,  267 

Saba,  island,  42 
Sahara,  Minas  Gcnea,  629 
Sabine,  river,  U.  S.  207;  Lonuiai,  M 

Texas,  193 
Sacatecoluca,  Salvador,  132 
SackettU  Harbour,  New  York,  284 
Saco,  river  and  town,  Elaine,  242, 343 
Saguenay,  river,  L.  Canada,  100,418,441 
Saginaw  Bay,  Michigan, 332 
St.  Andrews,  New  Bninewick,  892 

—  Anne,  river  and  town,  L.  Canada,  438 

—  Auirs  Bay,  Jamaica,  58 

—  Anne*s,  L.  Canada,  444 

—  Anthony,  Falls  of,  Mississippi,  206 

—  Augustine,  Florida,  302 

—  Bartholomew,  island,  45 

—  Bernardino,  Mount,  California,  76 

—  Charles,  river,  L.  Canada,  441 

—  Christopher,  island,  40 

—  Clair,  take  and  river,  N.  America,  8i| 
398 

—  Croir,  river,  242,  427,  432 

—  David,  Bermudas,  68 

—  Eustatius,  island,  42 

—  Eustache,  L.  Canada,  436,  453 

—  Francis,  lake,  L.  Canada,  419,  43S; 
river,  id,,  426 

 ,  river,  Arkansas,  316 ;  Misnoii, 

318 

—  Francisco,  bay,  California,  77 

—  George,  Bermudas,  68 

—  George's  Town,  St.  George,  69 

—  John,  Antigua,  43 

—  John's  College.  Maryland,  279 

—  John,  island,  47 
 ,  lake,  L.  Canada,  441 

—  John's,  Newfoundland,  368 
 ,  river,  East  Florida,  203,  300 

—  John,  river.  New  Brunswick,  388,  4V; 
Great  Falls  of,  389;  city,  392 

 ,  Upper  Basin  of,  L.  Canada,  420 

—  Joseph's  College,  Kentucky,  323 

—  Joseph,-L.  (Canada,  443 

—  Kitt  8,  island,  40 

—  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  N.  America,  367 

 f  N.  America,  396 ;  riven  of 

the,  Basin,  id, 

—  Louis,  Missouri,  319 

—  Lucie,  island,  26 

—  Mark's,  Florida,  802 

—  Martin,  island,  45 

—  Mary  8  College,  Maryland,  279 

—  Mary,  Falls  of,  Canada,  397 

—  Mary  s,  L.  Canada,  443 

 ,  river,  Georgia,  297 

 i  Nova  Scotia,  379;  Biy, 

380 

—  Maurice,  river,  L.  Canada,  418,  411 

—  Nicholas  S.  Domingo,  55 

—  Petw,  lake^  St  Lawrence,  425,  426 
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336;  Miitiitipp], 


)  Maituiique,  30 
■ — f  Ij.  Cajmrio,  444 
lUadi,  3d 

«  rirer,  Georgia^  397 

tio,  Flam  of  tbe  Fampu,  <'^17,  S3 1 

Guatemala-,  134 

IK,  GuanuxuiitOt  173 

n  liu  Faltnas,  New  Gfotiada,  549 

Auachustittaj  251 

IS,  Pbii]  of  the  PaTripas,  51 B 

r9.mpst  Plain  of  tb^  Panipai,  532 

^  and  town,  Arg«ntuie  E^publie, 

k8 

ide  de  S«tt«  Qu«ia«i  Farmii  Riverp 

— ,  Tapojos  Rirerp  S05 
r,  Keutucky,  321 
J  MiisouTi,  318 

itiitc.  Central  America,  131 
lalflndf  S.  Dotuingo,  54 
IN),  0atiia,ei3 
mioj  river  J  Texos^  1^ 
Ip  X»]i«caf  175 
io9,  CbiliK,  584 
loB,  Vetufiuela,  539 
fo,  Up|ieT  Calironua,  1B2 
nuig'Oy  islafidn,  54  ;  towi^,  55 

Bay,  Obioj  32S  ^  riirei,  329]  toim, 

,  tJ.  Canada,  414 
lok.  New  Jer ley,  263 

Cuba,  61 
ttino,  ^tilia,  539 
pe',  Acoucagxia,  582 
pe  de  Auiitin^  Tpx&s,  196 
1^  Veueniela.  539 
llMdo  de  Apur^,  Apur^^  540 
Keieodcla  Moiitfnu. V^guo,  1  IS 
icijwu,  Sta*  CutUariiifi,  608 
iciftCD,  Upper  Caiifiitum,  182 
liHelf  Upwr  Califomiay  id. 
If  river,  UHnotij  324 
lantPaerto  R]ccs52 
ixhIo,  Biduii^  612 
[1,  Rioj  Plain  of  tbu  Fanipw,  524 
I  d«  Bracamoroii,  Assuay^  553 
D^,  Apar£,  540 
t  del  my,  Miimi  Geraes^  619 

Coitju-ica,  1 1 R 
a  Bautista,  Taliaj<ui,  166 
i  d«  1ft  F^Kmtasi  itete  aud  tovnp 
be  R«public^  595 
>  del  N  orte^  Nicaragnii,  1 1 B 
del  Sudi  Nicaragua,  1  IB 
t  Puerto  Kicdi  51 
I  rirer,  Iithmui  of  PaiiainA|  114 
*f  river,  PiicifSc  Oceaii,  476,  477 
»Qf  pprt,  Patiigoni'm  Pi  aim,  526 
Hao  de  la  Frouten,  SuutA  Ctuui 
ietT%576 


Ban  Tjotireii^o,  Rio,  Paraguay  EiTefr-  514, 
5lfi 

^ — —  Luia  de  la  Funla,  ttate,  Ar^tiiie 

Republic,  594 

 LmU  de  PamabjlNL,  PUuby,  615 

 Luii  de  Potosi,  table-lsnd  of,  Mexico, 

146 

 1  Potosi,  atate  and  to*n,  MexicO|  176 

 Martin,  Meniloza,  595 

 ■  Matlieo,  ^  etiejiiiek,  539 

— —  Miguel  I'l  Grande,  Qiianaxuato,  173 

 — — ,  BaJvndoT,  132 

 Patrick,  Tejiji*,  196 

— —  Fkuio^  province  and  loifrii,  Brazil,  698 

.  Pedro  do  Sul,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul^  697 

 Salvador,  Babuma«,  64 

 ,  Babia,  611 

*-  ,    Fed*ial  Diitncl,  Central 

America*  132 

— ^  Sebastlatj,  Soti  Paub*,  609 

  Viceiite,  Salvador,  132 

Sta,  Aiiua.j  island,  mountain  syitem  of  Bra- 
zil, 504 

—  ,  Salvador,  132 

Santa  CalbariruL,  ptovince^  Brazil^  607 

— —  Clara,  Cuba,  61 

— —  Crux  de  la  Sierrft,  deiJurtmeut,  Bo- 
livia, 576 

— —  i«bMid,  4S 

 — — ,  river,  Patagyninn  Plaiiu,  526 

 F^,  Argenliiiij  RppuUicj^  itate  Imd 

town,  593 

 '  F^,  itate  and  towTs,,  Mexicoi  179 

 Marta,  Nevado  de,  Andes  of  H*  Gra- 
nada, 479 

 ,  New  Gratuida,  548 

- —  Robe,  Cnbftimila,  17S 

 de  Cu^ixiuiriachl,  Chihuabua,  179 

Satitftretti,  Far4,  616 

Siuiita  Roia,  Aconcagua^  5R'2 

  Cundiijamujca.  549 

Sanle«,  river,  S.  Carolina,  203,  294 

Sautia^i  de  Alaiige^  Verftgua,  113 

 ^-  de  Cuba,  61 

 de  la  Vef^a,  Jamaica,  57 

 —  del  E«tero,  «l4i1e,   Argeiitiue  Re- 
public, 596 

—  de  Veragua,  1 1 8 

■     — ,  province,  Cbil%  5S2 

— ■  ,  Santiago,  id, 

 — ,  dfll  ^teto,  697 

Sondllo,  Cifbahuilo,  178 

Santo  F#spiritu,  Cuba,  61 

Sio  Leopuldo,  Riu  Grande  do  Sul,  IK17 

Santoi,  3m  IWo,  609 

Saratoga,  fpringi.  New  \'ork,  269 

Satkatchevon,  river,  99 

Savannah,  or  Savanna,  river,  Georgia,  263, 
294,  2*r7  i  town,  298 

Savamta  la  Mart  Jamaica,  53 

Scarborougli,  Tobagn,  21 

Scbeuectady,  New  York,  364 

Scbuylkill,  river,^  Peniuylvunia,  276 

Sciuto,  river^  Ohio,  329 

Sea^iland  cotJoii,  S,  Caruliti%  294 

Beba,  Hoadurai^  131 
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Sebondoy,  lake,  New  Granada,  545 
Selkirk  t.  Lord,  settlement,  Britith  N.  Ame- 
rica, 357, 362  • 
Sergipe  del  Rey,  province,  Brazil,  612 
Serra  Aguapehi,  S.  America,  515 
— - — -  Amambahy,   mountain  system  of 
Brazil,  507 

— Araripe,  mountain  system  of  Braril, 
505 

■  de  Acaray,  mountain  system  of  Pa- 
rime,  484,.  485 

 de  Borborema,  mountain  system  of 

Brazil,  505 

■  de  Cubatio,  mountain   S3r>tem  of 
Brazil,  507,  512 

 de  Maracayd,  mountain  system  of 

Brazil,  507,  510 

 de  Otaquis,  Plain  of  Cbiquitos,  515 

— -  de  Thiuba,  mountain  system  of  Bra- 
zil, 502 

 do  Espinbaco,  mountain  system  of 

Brazil,  499,  502 
 do  Mar,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 

499 

-  Doirada,  motmtain  system  of  Braril, 
507 

 dos  Parecis,  mountain  system  of  Bra- 
zil, 500 

—  dos  Vertentes,  mountain  system  of 
Braril,  501 

— — ^  Ibiapaba,  mountain  system  of  Braril, 
505,  506 

 Mantiqurira,   mountain  system  of 

Brazil,  499,  508 
Severn  Factory,  British  N.  America,  356 
,  river,  Maryland,  227 

 ,  U.  Canada,  406 

Sbelbume,  Nova  Scotia,  380,  387 
Shenandoah,  river,  Virginia,  283 
Sherbrooke,  L.  Canada,  443 
Shoshonees,  Indians,  N.  America,  80 
Shubenacadid,  canal,  Nova  Scotia,  330,  382 
Sierra  Aconquija,*Ande8  of  Despoblado,  463 

 de  Cordova,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  519 

 de  Fan^tina,  Chilian  Andes,  460 

 de  Languillo,  Puerto  Rico,  50 

'—  de  los  Comanches,  Rocky  Mountains, 

72 

 de  los  Guacaros,  Rocky  Mountains, 

73 

 de  los  Mimbret,  Rocky  Mountains,  iei. 

— ^ —  de  Mogollon,  Rocky  Mountaini^  id. 

 de  S.  Martin,  Mexico,  144 

 de  Sta.  Cruz,  Bolivian  Andes,  467 

 de  Tandil,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  522 

— —  de  Vuulcan,  Plain  of  the  Pampas, 
 del  Cobre,  Cuba,  60  [521 

■  del  Florido,  Mexico,  150 

 del  Sagramento,  Mexico,  151 

 •  Lumbre,  Andes  of  Despoblado,  463 

 Madre,  Mexico,  14^^,  148 

  Pacaraima,  mountain   system  of 

Parime,  484 

■         Socoboni,  Andes  of  N.  Granada,  475 

 Velasco,  Chilian  Andes,  460 

•  Ventana,  Plain  of  the  Ptenpis,  522 


Sierra  Verde,  N.  America,  74 
Simcoe,  lake,  U.  Canada,  404,  406,411 
Singring  Penitentiary,  New  Yoik,  itt 
Siparoony,  river,  Esaequibo  Bivcr,  4N 
Sitka,  island,  81 

Skyring  Water,  Pktagonian  Plaim,  4SI 
Slave  Indians,  N.  America,  361 

 Lake,  Great,  N.  America,  100 

Slaves,  emancipated,  British  Wsit  M 
Islands,  18,  20,  22 

 ,  United  State*.  223,  234, 342 

Snake  Indians,  N.  America,  80 

 Island,  West  Indica,  45 

River,  Columbia,  78 
Socorro,  New  Granada,  549 
Solimoes,  province,  Brazil,  617 
'         — ,  or  Solimas,  river,  AnaaM 

River,  490 
Sombrerete,  Zacatecas,  176 
Somerset,  Bermudas,  68 
Sommers  Islands,  68 
Sonora^  river,  Mexico,  148 
SoDsonate,  Salvador,  13'i 
South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  267 

  Branch,  river,  Potomac,  283 

  Foreland,  U.  Canada,  414 

  Mountain,  New  Jersey,  266 

Sorata,  Nevado  de,  Bolivian  Andes,  460  ] 
Sorel,  L.  Canada,  442  i 

 ,  river,  L.  Canada,  426  < 

Sorocaba,  San  Paulo,  608 
Soufiri^  La,  Guadalonpe,  35 ;  St  Vis- 
cent,  26 
Spanish  Town,  Island,  46 

 ,  Jamaica,  57 

Speightstown,  Barbadoei,  28 
Springfield,  Illinois,  325 

 ,  Massachusetts,  251 

Stanstead,  L.  Canada,  id, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  257 
 Land,  529 

Staunton,  river  and  town,  Virginia,  383| 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  330  [2M 
Stone  Indians,  N.  America,  361 
Seal  fishery,  Newfoimdland,  374 
Summers  Islands,  68 

Superior,  Lake,  N.  America,  85 ;  Cantda, 

397 ;  Michigan,  332 
Surinam,  river,  mountain  system  of  Fmrnt^ 

485 

 ,  S.  America,  623 

Susquehanna,  river,  Maryland,  277 ;  Kei 
York,  259;  Pennsylvania,  270;  U.  S., 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  385  [30 
Syracuse,  New  York,  264 

Tabasco,  river.  Central  America,  W] 
Mexico,  141 

 ,  state  and  town,  Mexico^  166 

Tacarigua,  lake,  Venezuela,  535 

Tacna,  Arequipa,  567 

Tacoary,  river,  Paraguay  River,  514,  516 

Tacunga,  Chimborazo,  557 

Tadousac,  St  lAwrence  River,  418,  442 

Taghanac,  mountains,  Misiarluisftti.  349 

Talahassee,  Florida,  302 
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^^t^t  ifeiEjoo,  177 

wer,  Peruvian  Aiidet,  -169 

r  Id^ooiii  Med  CO,  113 

by,  horiJa^  300 

.  TAmaulipsUi  177 

t3€  Tapayoflp  riYer,,  mmuitaiii  lyitem 

dl,  504 

p  Thuillo,  565 

rpoitment  and  town,  Bolivia,  U74 

io       Pitragtiay  River,  51-1 
iinin,  50;> 
N,  CarolJrui,  290 

Ipa,  Hnnditra«,  13! 
I,  Pueblo,  169 

p«c,  lithmoi  off  MexlcQj  X42 
• — f  Oaioica,  167 

VtinAiGeraes,  [444 
iIa,  lak^t  Ih  Ciuiaiia,  423 1  porUg«i 
sing,  kkct  Cuiadit,  395,  401 

nv9r^  Alubamm,  303  \  Kentucky, 
f.  Cofolhiu,  391  ^  Teiineaie«,  313; 

J.  a, 

Ian,  ploiiL,  MexicOp  145 
^ymmidi),  Mexico^  IGS 
175 

11110,  caUmctp  Cuti4inamarcn»  550 
Riof  Plain  of  the  Fainjitas,  519 
Tieral  deter iptioii  af,  IS8;  riven, 
Mexico,  no  [193 
rireri  Caunficticut^  255 
 ,  U.  Conuk,  407 

1  Fuegu,  S.  America,  528 

etf  Am^yiiOA  Hiver,  493 

rer,  Cen  bal  A  n  lerica,  121      [  4  06 

take  and  valky,  Bolivian  Audeip 

htm  MicKoacaEi,  174 

table-loud  of,  MtxlcOt  I44j  tetrl- 

d  town,  169 

ilatkri,  21 

riveti  Ne\r  Bruiuw  tck,  3H9  [504 
I,  Hio,  mountain  ay  item  of  Bni^il, 
iio,  Venetmflji,  535 ;  town,  539 

uf,  Ande«  of  Hi  GmiuMla^  476 
lexLGo,  170 

^erado  de^  MeiLieo,  144 

ilaSct,  Mexico,  145 

!e,  river,  Alabatun,  303  ;  Miftait* 

11;  U.  a,  204 

Cape,  L.  Canada,  417 

Mill,  Guatenmla,  133 

laoi  of;  Plaint  of  the  Orinoco,  498 

0.  Caiukda,410 

tktid,  16 

xxm  Uiiiversily,  Kentucky,  323 
1783,  427 
Hew  Jeney.  267 
rr,  U,  Canadii,  400,  410 
de  Cuba,  61 
,  Ulojul^  IS 
,  rivri',  Tetaa,  193 
ier««,  L,  CatMula,  435 
w  York,  261 
rra  ScolJa,  38^ 


Truxilloi  department,  Peru,  564 

—  Honduraj,  131 

 ,  Truxillo,  564 

 ,  Zulia,  539 

Tucumati,  itate  and  town,  Argeiititie  Re- 
public;, 597  ;  plain  of,  Pl^.in  of  the 
Fiunjjaj,  517 

TuUncingo,  Queretaro,  172 

Tule  Lake*,  Califomiji,  77 

Turn  bet,  Aouay,  55^ 

Tunjo,  New  Granada,.  549 

Tunuyaii,  river.  Plain  of  the  Pumpiu,  BUS ; 
v  alfeyt  Chiliaii  A  tide*,  460 

TupltuuubArsuftS,  lilaud,  Plaio  of  the  Ama- 
xouaa,  497 

Tu]jica,  Cinti,  574 

Turk  8  Island,  Baliamaa,  64 

Tumagftin,  river,  Hacketixie,  100 

Tumi  em,  \'enezue]jL,  539 

TufcalousiL,  AlaljamiL,  304 

 ^,  river,  Alabama,  303 

Tuteumbia,  Alabama,  305 

Tuiket  lalandm  Nova  Scotia,  380 

Two  l^!ountait]«.  Lake  of  the,  Ottawa,  404 

Tuy,  vale  of,  MountaiiM  of  Veneiuela,  4SI 

Tzjnt^onti^,  Micboocon,  [73 


Uafes,  river,  Amozotui  Rivur,  493 
Ubatuba,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  610 
Ucayali,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  470 
Union  Colloge,  New  \'prk,  265 
United  States  of  N,  Aroefica,  198;  boun- 
d^rio,  id.  J    coaabi,    199;    bayi,   td.  ; 
Ulandt,  200 ;   lakea^  207 1  mountaiiu, 
201;  prairioK,  209 ;  riven,  202;  ^logy 
and  mineralogy  or,  209  ;  animaU,  213 
0ihi  215;    vegetable  pniduction*,  217; 

218;  nuvthea,  20Si  clitnate,  219 
inhabitants,  221  ;  D€cupatioEii^  225 
commerce,  226 ;  manufi^turcft,  227 
government,  229;  revoiae,  ^&34|  terri- 
tori^,  id.  ;  district  of  Columbia,  235 
public  LuicU,  236 :  army,  iti^  ;  navy, 
337;  puMt«uffice»  icf. ;  mint,  idt^  tell 
giou,  238;  education,  239;  political 
diviiLoua,  240 

 ,atatiitical  tablet  of,  339-352 

Uut  versify  of   Maryland^  279 

* — ^--^  Pen  I  my  I  van  ia,  273 

Uraguay,  Argentim*  Republic::,  590  [512 

 ,  Rio,  mutiniatn^Kyitem  of  Braxil, 

Urre  Lau«iuen flukes.  Plain  of  tbe P^mpai,524 
Uffpalluta,  jioM,  Cbilian  Andet,  459 

 Valley  of,  160 

Uiumasinta,  riv^,  Central  Am^ica,  125 
Utila,  iibnd,  66 
Utica,  New  York,  264 

Vii-niviAj  province  and  town,  Chile,  533 
Valencia,  lake,  Venexupla^  535 

 — ,  Venezuela,  539 

Valladolid  de  Conuiyagua,  Hoiiduraa,  131 

— •  Micbimcan,  173 

ValpariLifo,  SH^iitiago,  582 

Varinai,  Ajiur^^  540 

Vaneouver,  bland,  N.  Arotrica,  81 
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VenaueU,  dcputment,  VcnetoelA,  533 

,  mouutum  of,  481  "  ■ 

 ,  S.  Araeiiea,  A33 

Vera  Cnii,  Vera  Crui,  167 

 ,  Me,  Meiico.  t«/.  [113 

Vermgna,  table-land  of,  Itthmof  of  Panama, 
Vermejo,  Rio,  Paraguay  River,  514 
Vennont  Mountains,  LJ.  410 

 ,  state,  U.  SL,  247 

 University,  3 IS 

Vevay,  Indiana.  327 
Vicksbftirg,  Mississippi,  312 
Victoria,  Rspiritu  Santo,  611 

 ,  Tabasco,  166 

Vilcamayu,  river.  Peruvian  Andes,  469 
Vilcanota,  Cordillera  de,  Bolivian  Andes, 
Villa  Bella,  Matto  Grosso,  618  [466 

 Boa,  Goyaz,6l9 

 de  Curiaco,  Colchagua,  583 

de  Lemi,  Guanaxuato,  173 

 del  Fuerte,  Occideiite,  180 

 de  los  Ciiico  Senores,  Durango,  176 

 del  Valle  de  S.  Bartolemeo,  Cluhii»- 

hua,170 
— — Hennosa,  Tabasco,  166 

 Nueva,  Mendoia,  505 

 Real  de  Concepcion,  Paraguay,  593 

 Rica,  Minas  Geraca,  619 

— ; — Vieja,  Costarica,  118 
Vinceimes,  Indiana,  327 
Virgin  Gorda,  island,  46 
Virginia,  part  of  America  ftrst  so  called,  N. 

Carolina.  289 
 ,  state,  U.  S.,    282;  univenity, 

288  ;    mountains,   282  ;  springs,  285  ; 

natural    bridge,   286;     canals,  287; 

mineralii,  284 
Virgin  Islands,  45 
Vittoria,  Venezuela,  539 

Wadasii,  river,  Illinois,  323  ;  Indiana,  326 
Waldoborough,  Maine,  243 
Wallabout  Bay,  Long  Island,  263 
Wallagasquigwam,  lake,  New  Brunswick, 
Wallamot  River,  Columbia,  79  [388 
Warwick,  Rho<le  Island,  254 
Washington  College,   Petuisylvania,  273 ; 
Virginia,  288 

 ,  Columbia  District,  280 

—  ,  Mount,  New  Hampshire,  245 

Washita  River,  Arkansas,  316  ;  Louisiana, 
Wateree,  river,  S.  Carolina,  294  [307 
Waterviile  College,  Maine,  244 
Watling's  Island,  Bahamas,  6i 
Welland,  canal  and  river,  Canada,  398 
Western  coast  of  Mexico,  147 

  District,  U.  Canada,  403 

  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  331 

  territory.  United  States,  336 ;  In- 
dians of,  337 

University,  Pennsylvania,  273 


West  Indies,  14 

 Point  Military  Academy,  New  York, 

Weyer's  Cave,  Virginia,  286  [265 


Wheeling,  Virginia,  288 
White  Mountains,  Acadian  Mountaini,  96; 

New  Hampshire,  245 
White  River,  Arkansas,  316;  IndiiDa,336; 

Mississippi,  206 
Willemstadt,  Cura^,  66 
William  and  Mary  College,  Virgiuia,  iSS 

 Henry,  L.  Canada,  412 

Williamsburg,  Virginia,  288 
William's  College,  Massachusetts  25:2 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  275 

 :  ,  N.  Carolina,  292 

Winchester,  Virginia,  288 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  387 

 ,  Vermont,  248 

Windward  Islands,  15 
Windy  Lake,  New  Brunswick,  388 
Winnebago,  lake,  Wisconsin,  334 
Wiiuiipeg,  lake,  N.  America,  98.  3^7 
Wiraiipiseogee  Lake,  New  Hampshire.  315 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  243 
Wisconsin,  territory,  334;  river,  205.331; 

lead,  335 
Wolfe  Island,  U.  Canada,  409 
Wooded  Phuns,  Plains  of  the  Orinoco, 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  218 
Woolastaquagam,  lake,  L.  Canada,  423 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  251 

Xaqua,  Cuba;  61 
Xalapa,  Vera  Cni£,  168 
Xalisco,  state,  Mexico,  171 

 ,  table-land  of,  Mexico,  146 

Xarayes,  lake,S.  America,  516 
Xingd,  Rio,  mountain  system  of  Erasil,  504 

Tadkin,  river,  N.  Carolina,  291 
Ye^^uaron,  river,  mountain  system  of  Draiil, 
Vagui,  river,  Mexico,  148  [hXl 
Yale  College,  Coiuiecticut.  256 
Yamaska,  river,  L.  Canada,  42(>.  442 
i  Vavi,  table-land  of,  (Antral  Andes,  464 
I  Yaxoo,  river,  Mississippi.  311 

Ybera,  Laguna,  mountain  system  of  Braiil, 
I      510,  512 

I  Yellowstone,  river,  Missouri,  205 
,  York  Factory,  British  N.  America,  3t>ti 

I   ,  Maine,  243 

I  ,  river,  Virginia.  283 

I   ,  IT.  Canada,  410 

'  Youghiogany,  river,  Pennsylvania,  270 
I  Yucatan,  peninsula  of,  Mexico,  141 

I  ,  state,  165 

Yumbel,  Travesia  of,  Chile,  583 
Yupur5,  river,  Amazonas  River,  403,  4>5 

Zacatecas,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  175 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  331 
Zapatosa,  lake.  New  Granada,  545 
I  Zaruma,  Assuay,  558 
'  Zimapau,  Queretaro,  172 
Zipaquira,  salt-mines,  Cundinamarca.  550 
Zulia,  department,  Venezuela.  530 
 ,  Rio,  Venezuela,  479, 535 
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